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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

SERIES  THE  THIRD, 

To/TXT.  MAY,  1807.  No.  J. 


Art.  r. — Jn  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Civil  and  MU 
titarif  Subordination,  by  John  Macdiarmid,  Esq,  8v&; 
\Os.'Qd.  Baldwins.     ISOO; 

POLITICAL  discussion  is  Favourable  to  the  best  interests 
Of  mankind.  It  tendstogive  the  governors  and  the  gover- 
ned a  clearer  insight  into  their  respective  duties.  It  teaches 
the  necpssityof  juslice  and  hum&nify  to  the  one,  nndof  pa- 
tience and  obedience  to  the  bthet*.  Even  ihquirie^  into  the 
abstract  principles  of  gdvbrnment,  stre  of  great  pi-aclical 
ilnportance.  Tliey  sliew  that  tho6e  principles  arfe  founded 
ih  the  nature  uf  mah,  and  the  constitdtion  of  things, 
^nd  that  thfere  is  a  necessity  fbr  civil  governtilfent,  whicfi 
nothing  can  Supersede.  The'trude  theories  of  goviernment, 
which  preceded  the  Fretlch  revblution,  and  which  have 
accortiptinied  its  progress,  displayed  A  grbss  ignot-ahce  of 
the  nature, of  man;  and  the  ciicunlstarices  in  Whi(:h  he  \i 
placed  ;  and  of  the  political  institutions  which  weie  best 
adapted  to  thdt  nature,  and  tlibse  circumstances.  They 
tended  to  abolish  that  degife^e  of  restfaint  Which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  social  and  the  niordl  well-being  of  man,  and  to 
engender  a  state  of  anarthy  and  cbnfusiori.  In  Mr.  Mac- 
diarmid's  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  civfl  and  riiilitary 
8uboidniation,  we  discern  the  mal'ks  of  a  penetrating,  jiidi- 
cious,  and  reflecting  mind  ;  not  dazzled  by  any  political  the- 
ory, ndr  bewildered  by  any  Utopian  speculations,  but  search- 
ing deep  ii2fdt?liOi;e  natural  and  moral  caiuses,  \n  whitth  miist 
ultimately  be  sougiit  the  real  oiigin,  and  On  Whii;h  alone, 
Tvheh  properly  understood,  and  practically  applied,  can  be 
Erected  the  solid  structure  of  political  society. 

Many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  equality  was  the  uni- 
versal cry  ;  but  few  uudersiood  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
or  applied  to  it -any  notions  consistent  with  the  existence  of 
practical  jjovernment ;    the  majority,  deluded  wjib  the  sha- 
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dow  of  a  dream,  used  it  to  denominate  an  imaginary  system, 
which  it  was  physically  and  morally  impossible  ever   to  re- 
alize.    The  equality  which  these  political  visionaries  desired, 
would  have  gone  to  the  length  of  abolishing  all  surbordi- 
nation,  all  distinction   of  rank  and  circumstances.     These 
persons  did  not  consider  thai  there  is  a  natural  as  well  as  an 
artificial  inequality,  an  inequality  which  is  immutably  fixed 
in  the  order  of  the  world,  and  which  consequently  must 
exist  in  every  form  and  under  all  the  possible  modifications 
of  political  society.    The  institutions  of  man  cannot  alter 
the  appointments  of  God.      No  political  institutions  can 
prevent  the  almost  infinite   variations  in  the  mental   and 
corporeal  faculties,    in   the  powers  and  circumstances  of 
individuals.     In  any  particular  country  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  find  any  two  individuals  who  are  perfectly  alike  in   any 
one   faculty  or  habit,  in  any  mental  or  corporeal   endow- 
ment, in    any    advantage   of  circumstances   or   situation  ; 
and  if  two  such  individuals  could  be  found,  between  whom 
there  was  such  a  perfect  equality  this  mowent,  it   could 
hardly  be  expected  to  continue  to   the  next  :  for  the  least 
degree  of  exertion  either  greater  or  less,  or  the  most  trivial 
accident  might  produce  a  difference.      When  we  come  to 
investigate  the  popular  desire  of  equality,  or  decompose  it 
into  its  primary  constituents,  we  find  it  made  up  of  ambition 
and  rapacity.     It  is  not  a  desire  to   fall,  but  to  rise  in   the 
scale  of  distinction,  of  opulence  and  power.     All  men  would 
willingly  be  equal  to  those  above  them  in    these   respects; 
hut  who  is  solicitous  to  descend  to  the  level  of  his  inferiors? 
Who  is  emulous  of  this  equality  ?  Thehberty  and  equality 
which  were  lately  the  watchwords  of  democratic  rage,  and 
which  were  so  well  fitted  to  dazzle  and  deceive  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  multitude,  were  intended  to  convey  the   idea 
of  an  exemption  from  those  restraints,  and  of  an  abolition 
of  those  differences  among  men,  whidh  are  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  constitution  of  things,  and  are  essential   to  the 
well-being  of  society.     Nature  has  established  a   difference 
of  ranks,  which  it   is  the  duly  and  the    interest  of  man  to 
imitate  in  the  artificial  combinations  of  political  existence. 
The  only  state  of  equality  which  it  is  possible  to  create  and 
render  permanent  under  those  political    institutions,   which 
should  be  contrived  by  the  most   consummate   wisdom  and 
the    purest   benevolence,   is   that    which    would  secure    la 
every  individual  an  equal  protection  from  injustice  and  op- 
pression. 

Tnose  differences  of  ranks>  and  mulliform  inequalities  of 
mankind,  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  established,  are 
iuch^  that  there  is  uo  o^e  iudividual,  however  high  he   may 
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be  elevated   in   the  scale  of  natural  or  political   aggran- 
dizement, who  is,  in  all  the  various  points  of  comparison, 
superior  to  the  rest ;  and  there  is  no  one  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  subordination,    who  may  not  form  some   advantageous 
comparisons  in  his  own  favour,  even  when  viewed  in  con- 
junction with  the  highest  individual  in  the  state.     There  are 
some  points,  whether  physical  or  moral,  whether  of  mental 
or  corporeal  habitude  or  excellence,  in   which  he  who  i^ 
placed  in  the  lowest  line  of  subordination,  is  superior  to  him 
who  seems  resplendent  and  unrivalled  in  the  highest.     Na- 
ture seems  to  proceed  on  a  principle  of  compensation  ;  and 
by  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  plans,  and   the  wisdom  of 
its  arrangements,  it  knows  how  to  harmonize  the  most  dis° 
cordant  differences,  and   equalize  the  greatest  inequalities. 
It  well  becomes  man  in  the  forms  and  combinations  of  po- 
htical  institutions,  to  copy  as  far  as  possible  this   admirable 
method  of  wisdom  infinite,  and  benevolence    divine.      If 
there  be  no  one  individual,  however  high  he  may  be  placed 
in  the  scale  of  natural  or  artificial  rank,  who  is  superior  to 
another  in  all  the  possible  points  of  comparison  ;but  if  on  the 
contrary,  there  may  be   many   points  of  consideration,  in 
which  those  in  the  highest,  are  inferior  to  those  in  the  low- 
est ranks  of  life,  the  terms  '  superior'  and  '  inferior'   may  be 
interchanged  more  often  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and 
hence  even  the  most  indigent  and  distressed  are   furnished 
with  reasons  of  no  small  weight  for  acquiescence  and  con- 
tentment.    The  terms  '  rich'  and  '  poor,'  which   constitute 
two  ranks,  between  which  there  appears  so  great  a  difFer- 
ence,  are  far  from  being  synonimous  with  the  terms  '  happy* 
and  '  miserable.'     For,  if  by  the  *  poor,'  we  mean  those  who 
must  procure  their  daily  subsistence  by  their  daily  toil,   and 
by  the '  rich,'  those  who  can  live  at  their  ease  without  any 
such  necessity,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  many  points  of 
comparison  in  which  the  poor  are  superior  to  the  rich. 

In  the  dextrous  use  of  various  corporeal  faculties,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  species  of  natural  rank,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  gives  a  degree  of  conlroul  over  some  of 
the  means  of  gratification,  which  those  who  do  not  possess, 
cannot  have,  the  richest  capitalist  will  sink  in  the  compa* 
rison  with  the  peasant  and  the  artisan.  And  even  the  con- 
stancy of  exertion,  to  which  such  persons  are  forced  by  the 
necessities  of  their  situation,  is,  in  some  measure,  a  con- 
stan«y  of  gratification  ;  for,  independent  of  the  hope  of 
recompense,  one  of  the  pleasurable  feelings  with  which  it  is 
attended,  there  is  something  in  every  species  of  exertion, 
when  abstracted  from  the  pains  of  excessive  toil,  which 
has  a  physical  tendency,  agreeably  to  quicken  the  motion* 
of  the  spirits  and  the  blood.    Thus  the  active  labourer  i* 
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Exempted  from  the  experience  of  that  nervous  depressiorl 
and  corporeal  debility,  to  which  the  rich  and  passive  vo* 
lupluary  is  so  often  exposed.  Mr.  Macdiarmid  makes, 
indeed,  what  we  think  a  strange  assertion,  neither  warranted 
by  reason  nor  experience,  that  '  all  exertions  of  our  powers 
are  attended  with  uneasy  sensations  ;  and,  while  they  con- 
tinue, while  they  are  begun  and  not  yet  ended,  they  are 
accompanied  with  a  greateror  less  diminution  of  our  happi- 
ness, in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  violent  or  in- 
tense.' (p.  151.)  All  exertion  may  he  divided  into  nientnl 
or  corporeal.  Now  we  think  that  all  trains  of  mental  or 
corporeal  exertion,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  on  this  side  of 
the  line  of  fatigue  where  pain  begins,  are  in  themselves, 
and  independent  of  all  associated  considerations,  physically 
pleasurable.  To  say  the  contrary  is  in  fact  to  make  happi- 
ness consist  in  sloth,  o.r  the  opposite  to  exertion  and  to  in- 
dustry. Keflection  is  one  of  the  species  of  mental  exertion  j 
but  the  organization  of  his  brain  must  be  very  different  from 
the  common,  to  whom  this  operation  of  the  mind  is  not  plea- 
surable, even  during  the  continuance.  Reflection,*  while 
it  is  begun  and  not  yet  ended,'  is  so  far  from  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Macdiarmid, 'accompanied  with 
agreater  or  less  diminution  of  our  happiness,'  that  it  is  on  the 
contrary  almost  uniformly  attended  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  pleasurable  sensation.  To  us,  happiness  like  vir- 
tue appears  to  reside  not  so  much  in  action  as  in  activity.  Ac  i 
tivity  of  body  or  of  mind  is  the  soul  of  happiness.  It  is  the  an- 
tidote to  misery  and  care  ;  and  it  produces  bliss  not  only  after 
the  cessation,  when  the  fruit  of  exertion  is  obtained;  but  dur- 
ing the  continuance,  when  the  mind  or  the  body  is  really  en- 
gaged in  the  acquisition.  During  the  higher  and  more  in- 
tense exertions  of  the  mind,  one  of  our  greatest' physiologists 
(Darwin)  conjectured  that  a  fluid,  as  flneas  the  electric  aura, 
was  generated  in  the  brain  and  diffused  over  the  nerves. 
But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  experience  of  every  re> 
fleeting  individual  will  prove  that  pleasure  accompanies  the 
process  of  reflection.  Mr.  Macdiarmid,  in  a  note  on  this 
subject  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  says  that  pleasure 
is  consequent  on  the  success  of  our  exertions  ,•  but  that  it 
does  not  accompany  actual  exertion ;  and  be  employs  a 
considerable  share  of  logical  siibtlety"^  to  prove  his  asser- 
tion, which,  however,  we  think  that  onl^'  a  little  common 
sense  is  wanting  to  dissipate  into  air.  That  the  agreeablqi 
sensations  which  are  produced  by  exertion  do  not  depend, 
as  Mr.  Macdiarmid  seems  to  suppose,  on  its  succesful  termi- 
nation, but  accompany  the  exertion  itself,  is  clear  from 
this,  that  we  often  derive  pleasure  from  exertions  which 
donot  tenninate  successfully  ;   as  for  instance,  from  a  walk 
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to  see  a  friend  whom  we  find  absent  from  home  ;  from  various 
Hiental  and  corporeal  exertions,  as  from  an  attempt  to  make 
a  piece  of  machinery,  vvliich  we  cannot  successfuilj  execute; 
orio  write  a  j)oem  or  other  literary  performance,  which  we 
abandon  before  we  have  brought  to  a  conclusion.     In  these 
cases  the  action  of  tlie  corporeal  or  mental  organs  produces 
pleasure,   independent  of  the    successful  execution.      The 
truth    appears  to   be  that   all  exertion,  whether  mental  or 
corporeai,when  not  carried  to  excess,  is  physically  agreeable. 
And  indeed  by  this  wise  arrangement  Providence   seems  tp 
have  produced  in  some  degree  an    equilibrium  of  happiness 
between  those  situations  in  which, from  the  great  disparity  of 
circumstances,  it  seems  impossible  that  there  should  be  arty 
thing  like  an  approximation  to  equality  of  bliss.  The  peasant 
who  is  obliged  to  toil  for  the  bread  which  he  eats,  probably 
derives  from  those  very  exertions,  which  are  imposed  by  the 
necessities  of  his  situation,  a  degree  of  pleasurable   sensatioa 
equal  to  that    which  is  felt  by  those    who  can    command 
many  kinds   of  sensual   gratification    without     any   perso- 
nal exertion.      But   while,  in    opposition   to  the    opinion 
of  Mr.  Macdiarmid,    we    think   that   a  certain  degree  of 
pleasurable    sensation    accompanies    exertion,     we    agree 
with   him  that   pleasure  is   consequent   on    the   successful 
termination.       Thus   by    the   beneficent    appointments   of 
Providence,  a  double  recompense  is  assigned  to  industrious 
exertion;  the  recompense  of  pleasure,    which    accompanies 
the  continuance,  and  which  follows  the  conclusion.    Labour 
besides  leaves  behind  it  a  pre-disposing  fitness  for  other  gra- 
tifications, which  are  denied  to  indolence  and  inaction.     It 
gives  a  zest  to  ease  and  repose,  which  labour  only  can  pro- 
cure.    It  makes  the  coarsest  fare  relish  as  well    a.s  the  most 
costly  viands  ;   and  the   sleep  of  the  labouring  man  on  his 
pallet  of  straw  or  his  bed  of  turf,  is  more  sweet  than  that  of 
the  monarch  on   his  couch  of  eider-down.     Jf,  abstracting 
our  thoughts  from  sentient  and  contemplative  man,  we  turn 
our  attention  to  those  animals  who,  by  being  debarred  from 
the   reflex   operations  of  mind,   are   not  susceptible   of  the 
pleasures  uf  reflection,  we  shall  find  that  exertion   itself,   in* 
dependent  of  the  successful   termination,  is  to  them  an  abun- 
dant source   of  pleasurable  sensation.     The  horse  and    the 
houad  give  no  uncertain  indications    of  the  pleasure   whicU 
they  experience  in  the  chace.     Consider  the  playful  motions 
of  the  calf,  the  colt,  the  Jiitten,  or  the  lamb.     What  exqui- 
site gratification  d )  ttie  feathered  songsters  seem  to  derive 
from  the  exertion  of  their  vocal  organs  ?  Indeed,  the  good- 
ness which  has  given  to  the  diversified  orders  of  sentient  ex- 
istence so  many  powers  of  exertion,  is   palpably  evinced  in, 
leaving  connected  pleasure  with  the  exertion  of  those  powers. 
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Mr.  Macdiarmid  has   ably  proved  that  political  society 
can  never  assume  such  an  appearance,  or  political  institu- 
tions be  so  modified,  as  to  abolish  the  distinction  of  ranks, 
or  to  annihilate  that  regular  chain  of  subordination  which 
connects  the  scattered  interests  of  society.     No  two  indivi- 
duals are  ever  likely  to  be  equal  in  every  respect.     Some 
•will  be  more  powerful,  more  wise,  more  rich  than  others. 
in  mental  operations  there  will  be  a  difference  from  natural 
capacity,  habit,  culture,  &c.  &c.  which  will  cause  in  indi- 
viduals almost  endless  variations  in  the  facility  of  the  execu- 
Vion  and  the  perfection  of  the  work.     The  use  or  disuse  of 
the  corporeal  powers,  the  different  periods  of  life,  the  diffe- 
rent states  of  body,  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
thousand  accidental   and  fortuitous  circumstances,  will  oc- 
casion infinite  difference  in  the  corporeal  operations  of  indivi- 
duals. In  short  the  different  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  as 
far  as  they  give  controul  over  the  means  of  gratification,  can 
hardly  be  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  much  less    can 
they  be  thoroughly  equalized  through   the  great  mass   of 
society. 

Among  the  causes  which  give  one  individual  a  superiority 
to  another,  which  increase  their  command  over  the   means 
pf  gratification,  and  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  natural  sub- 
ordination, may  he  reckoned   influence,    in  proportion    to 
the  possession  of  which  we  are  able  to  operate  on   the  will 
and  affections  of  our  fellow  creatures.     This  influence  may 
be  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  power,  of  talent,  or  of  vir- 
tue.    This  opinion  of  power,    whether  it  be  real  or  imagi- 
nary, is  one  principal  cause  of  that  homage  which  is  paid  to 
those  who  are  called  great.     The  practice  of -a  physician  is 
increased  by  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  his  skill  ; 
and  a  person  in  distress  possesses  that  influence  which  causes 
others  to  administer  relief,  in  the   opinion   which  is  enter- 
tained of  his  mtegrity  and  worth.     Even  helpless  infancy 
ranks  high  in  the  scale  of  influence  from  the  hold  which  it 
has  on  the  affections.    Influence  is  often  continued  by  habit, 
■when  the  opinion   which  first   produced  it,  has  ceased    to 
operate. 

Though  the  difference  of  ranks,  which  nature  has  esta- 
blished between  men,  is  no  less  real  than  that  which  has  been 
determined  by  political  institutions, yet  the  former  could  not 
be  so  easily  ascertained,  Thus  though  a  difference  of  men- 
tal or  moral  qualifications  constitutes  a  real  difference  of  rank, 
yet,  from  ignorance  of  the  subject,  we  should  often  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  in  respect  to  these  qualifications,  what 
degree  of  rank  belongs  to  any  particular  individuals.  The 
gradations  of  superiority,  which  we  may  be  inclined  l,o  fix  ou 
^hese  occasions,  must  often  be  fallacious  and  imaginary.— 
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The  degree  of  excellence,  lo  which  any  inditidual  has  at- 
tained in  any  of  the  qualifications  of  mind  or  heart,  cannot 
readily  be  calculated,or  accurately  be  known,  even  where  no 
prejudice  or  affection  interferes  to  perplex  the  reckoning  or 
mislead  the  judgment.  Hence  we  more  clearly  see  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  advantage  of  those  political  contrivances 
which  fix  the  distinction  of  rank  by  a  line  too  palpable  to  be 
mistaken,  and  introduce  order  and  harmony  into  the  other- 
wise confused  and  discordant  mass  of  society.  The  compa- 
rative dignity  and  relative  superiority  of  particular  ranks 
would  not  be  more  easy  to  determine  without  the  artificial 
aid  of  political  contrivance.  Whether  the  preference  be  due 
to  manual  dexterity,to  mental  ingenuity,or moral  worth,might 
be  contested  by  the  different  competitors.  Thus  those  ar- 
tificial lines,  which  political  society  draws,  to  determine  the 
difference  of  ranks  and  their  relative  superiority  or  import- 
ance,lhough  they  may  not  accord  with  the  immu  table  discrimi- 
nations of  abstract  truth, are  neve  verlheless  highly  conducive  to 
public  utility  and  peace.  Though  those  distinctions  of  rank, 
which  political  society  engenders  and  appoints,  are  different 
from  those  which  nature  sanctions  and  avows;  though  the  na- 
tural preference  which  is  due  to  mental  or  moral  quajifica- 
tions  be  often  superseded  by  inferior  considerations,  and  the 
artificial  demarcations  of  political  convenience,  yet  mental 
and  moral  qualities  will  usually  find  their  level  even  amid 
the  rugged  inequalities  of  political  society.  And  thougli 
political  pre-eminence  be  not  always  associated  with  men- 
tal or  moral  superiority,  yet  mental  or  moral  excellence  will 
attract  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  regard  even  in  the  low- 
est stations;  while  the  highest  political  rank,  without  the 
accompaniment  of  mental  or  moral  worth,  will  excite  no- 
thing but  contempt.  Thus  the  artificial  distinctions  of  politi- 
cal do  not  obliterate  those  of  natural  rank.  They  rather  serve 
to  show  the  native  dignity  of  intellect  and  the  loveliness  of 
virtue. 

Those  ranks,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  natural  subordi- 
nation, are  not  arbitrary  or  optional  things.  They  areindis- 
eolubly  permanent,  though  the  individuals  who  occupy 
them,  are  mutable  and  perishing.  Perspicuity,  memory, 
judgment,  invagination,  prudence,  temperance,  charity,  and 
other  resplendant  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  are  ranks 
which  are  perpetually  fixed  in  the  scale  of  mental  and  moral 
consideration  ;  but  they  are  filled  not  only  by  a  succession 
of  individuals,  but  the  same  individual  is  seldom  long  station- 
ary at  any  given  point  of  the  same  rank.  He  is  either  pro- 
gressive or  retrograde.  If  he  do  not  advance  beyond  his  pre- 
sent pitch  of  intellectual  or  moral  culture^  he  seldom  fails  ta 
5>ipk  below  it. 
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Tq  Parlll.  of  tlitswoik,  are  considered  the  effects  of  natural 
jSub  rdinatipn  qii  the  happiness  ot  5o<i(  tv.     Here  the  authoi^ 
et  iprs  on  ^n  inquiry  into  the  latiuv  of  happiness   with  its, 
coi  cptni|ant  accessories  ai)d  it>  constmient   p^its;  and,   as 
the  h  {.piness  of  a  socie'v  however  larg^  can  consist  only  of 
the  happiness  of  all  the  jndividu'fiis  who  compose  it,  ti't  same 
ir     edien.'s  which   composjie  the  happiness  ot  an    iiriividnal 
IP   -I  •!!  tiicl  co'istitnte  the  hJippiness  -i-'  ■  society.      \^V  r-on- 
ft  >s  thai  we  have  not  perused  this  p!«  ^,   o,  Aii ,  Alacd:armH''s 
Yi-  \'k  eiiher  vyith  much  instruction  or  delight.     Whalhe  has 
Said  on    t|ie  subject  of  happuiLSs    will  neither  f<dvance  our 
lin(»v\'ledgt',  nor  faciliiate  liie  acquisition,     ije  s  ys  thaj;  our 
napi'iiiess  is  in  proportion  to  our   command  ovei  tlie  means 
ot  gratiticHlion.     This  is  in  fact  only  to  assert  thiiii.  our  hap- 
piness is  gieater  or  less  in  proportion  as  we  are  more  or  less 
happy.     But  what  dp  vve  learn  from  this  ?     The  nature  and 
the  constituents  of  happiness   remain    as  indeterminate  and 
unkiiowp  after  this  luminous  expo^'Umn  as  they  were  jpeiore. 
Happiness  certainly  supposes  the  presence  of  pleasure,  the 
absence  of  pain,  and  a  facjlity  in   procuring  tliose  objects  of 
desire,  which  may  ret\sonably  be  sought,  or  which  are  com- 
patible with  the  circumstances  of  the  individual,     Mr.  Mac- 
diarmid  says  that  '  the  happiness  of  an  individual,  as  far  as  it 
is  connected    with  the  presence  of  any  desire,  is  greater  or 
Jess  in  proportion  ^s  his  command  over  the  means  of  grati- 
fication is  greater  or  less.'  p.  143.     This  is  pnly  to  assert  that 
the  happiness  of  an  individual,  as  far  a?  it  is  connected  with 
any  desire,  is  greater  or  less  in  proportion   as  hg  can  gratify 
that  desire  wiih  greater  or  less  lacility  ;  or  in   proportion  as 
l.e  possesses  the  n.eans  of  making   that  desire  conducive  to 
his  hrippiness.This  isto  say  something  and  to  teach  no!,hing;  to 
employ  a  barren  periphrasis  of  words  without  conveying  any 
infornialion.     This  may    be  called  the  age  of  words;  but  in 
most  writers,  while  we  meet  with  a  forest  of  words,  we  have 
to  lament  a  dearth  of  sense. The  branches  luxuriate  in  foliagej, 
but  they  are  not  hung  with  fruit.  This  is   indeed  sometimes 
the  case  even  with   ouf   author  \  but  sliil  his  pages    are  in, 
general  far   from    being  destitute  ot  ideas.     There  are  many 
occasions  in  which  his  sentences  teem  with  ideas,withoul  being 
ob^ci  red  by  any  cumbrous  superfluity  of  words. — Mr.  Mac- 
diainrd,  aittr   iiaving  told  us  that  iiappiness,  as  far  as  it   is 
connetied  with    desire,  is   in  proportion  to  the    facility  with 
"wliK  h  ,ye  can  make  it  conducive  to  our  happiness, adds,  'that 
our  hapj»ine'^3  is  every  moment  interrupted   more   or  less  by 
Somedei>ire.  son.edemand  fornew  gratihcation  which  springs 
up  in  our  bicasib.'       If  this  be  the  case,  llie  life  of  man  would 
not  contain  one  solitary  ^utervul  of  calm  enjoyment,  or  o(' 
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bUssful  satisfaction  unruffled  by  desire.     Bui  is  this  tbe  fact? 
Does    not  on    the  contrary    every    individual    experience 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  bliss   which  no  inquiet  desire 
intrudes  to    interrupt?      So  far   is  it  from  being  true    that 
happiness  is  every  moment  interrupted  more  or  less  by  some 
desire,  that  it  is   probable   there   is   no  one  individual  who 
has  not  experienced    considerable  intervals  of  pleasurable 
tranquillity  unruffled  by  the  presence  of  any  turbulent  desire. 
Mr.   Macdiarmid   proceeds   to  tell  us  *  that  the  presence  of 
this  demand  or  desire  is  always  attended  by  uneasy  sensations, 
by  a  diminution  of  happiness.'  And  as  he  had  before  inform- 
ed us  that    '   our  happiness    is    every  moment  interrupt- 
ed  more  or  less  by   sonie  desire/  he  need  not,  we  think, 
have   taken  the   trouble  to    ponimunicate    the  additionai 
information  that  this  desire   i^   attended   by  a  diminution 
of  our  happiness.     For,  if  we  be  subject  to  the  perpetual  in- 
trusion of  desires  which  are  perpetually  at  variance   with 
happiness,  it  seems  quite  superfluous  to  tell  us  that  such  de- 
sires   diminish  our   happiness.     For  how  could   they    be 
otherwise  ?    In    a  philosophical    treatise   like  that   of  Mr. 
Macdiarmid,  we  cannot  too  strongly  reprobate  useless  repe-? 
titions  and  continual  tautologies,   which   only    obscurq    th^ 
reasoning  and  perplex  the  argument, 

It  is  one  of  the  opinions  of  this  vyriter  thai  desire  is  al- 
ways attetided  with    uneasy  sensations    or  a  diminution    of 
happiness  ;  aqd  as  he  tells  us  that  we  are  subject  tvetf  mo- 
ment io  i^evv  successions  of  desire,   the  days  of  man  must 
present  notliiq^  but  a  satj  perpetuity  of  wop.     Bui  it  .iL>;>ears 
to  us  not  only  that  n^any  instants,  whicli  wdl   be  found   to 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  considerable  portion  of  human 
life,  are  not  disturbed  by  any  impetuous  motions  of  desire, 
^.!t  that  the  sensation  of  desire  itself  is  not,  till  it  becomes 
excessive, opposite  to  happiness.     VVhen    by  de-.ire  is  meant 
a  painful  sense  of  privation  or  an  importunate  craving, there 
is  no  need  to  say  t  lat  il  r.iust  be  attended  with  a  dimin-utioii 
ot   happiness  ;  but  tlesiie  must  either    have  continued   some 
time  without  ns  appropriate  grulirication,  or  be  very  A<  lent 
in  i^iiid  or  in  degree,  belore  it  is  accompanied  with  the  teeiiiio^ 
of  p.iin.      F<:r  even  tt^se  desires  which,  vvnen  they  have  re- 
in iiiifd  lonj^  withou*^  liieir  prober  gratiiication,  are  llie  most 
iin[)atitnt  of    restiaint,  ar^    in  their    nascent   state  icnbued 
Witn  a  feeling  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  pain.      Hunger  it- 
iS*^l',  till  it  becomps  intense,  is  not  a  disagreeable  sensation,  Uw 
do  A-e    rx^t  hear  men  continually  evcUiiin  with    SHtisfaciion, 
that  tiiev    have  a  good  appetite  i"     Now  can  there  be  a  good 
appetite  without  a  desire  of  food  ?     'I'be  truth  is,  that  all  de- 
sires affect  ngt  only  the  body  but  the  mind  ;  and,  where  they 
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are  not  associated  with  the  probabihty  of  frustration,  cfr 
with  threat  difficulty  of  obtaining  their  appropriate  gratifica- 
ttoii,  they  seem  to  be  always  combined  with  the  pleasurable 
aulicioations  of  fruition.  And  as  we  are  more  subject  to 
presumption  than  to  doubt,  and  to  hope  than  to  distrust,  the 
s^^nsation  of  desire  will  usually  be  found  to  run  parallel  with 
th;i'  ol'  hope,  in  which  there  is  always  a  certain  secret  fore- 
taste of  the  approj^riate  gratification.  Some  desires  are  physi- 
cal! v  agreeable,  as  they  are  the  associates  of  health  and 
stre'iJi^th.  Thus  the  sexual  desire,  when  it  does  not  reach 
to  a  certain  degree  of  violence  and  intensity,  is  accompanied 
with  more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain.  As  it  is  desire  which 
causes  exertion,  and  as  Mr,  Macdiarmid  has  told  us  that  all 
exertion  is  attended  with  uneasy  sensations  or  a  diminution 
of  happiness,  desire  must  be  considered  as  a  source  of  aggra- 
vated woe.  But  we  have  already  shown  that  exertion* 
when  not  carried  to  excess,  is  physically  agreeable;  and 
consequently  the  pains  of  desire,  when  desire  is  painful, 
must  often  be  counteracted  by  the  pleasures  of  exer- 
tion. 

Mr.  Macdiarmid  thinks  that  the  happiness  of  an  indivi- 
dual increases  in  proportion  as  he  advances  from  a  lower 
rank  to  a  liijher.  To  this  we  assent  as  far  as  the  advance  is 
confined  to  the  scale  of  mental  and  moral  consideration.  For 
we  can  hardly  suppose  an  advance  in  intellectual  and  moral 
culiuie,  or  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  to  be  un- 
attended with  a  proportionate  increase  of  that  interior  satis- 
faction, in  which  the  essence  of  true  happiness  resides.  But 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that  happiness  mcreases  in  propor- 
tion as  we  ascend  from  one  high  rank  ofhonour  or  of  opulence 
to  a  higher;  for  we  believe  that  common  experience  will 
prove  tlie  contrary  to  be  the  fact;  and  thai  men  usually 
recerle  from  geeuine  happiness  in  the  same  degree  that  they 
ascend  the  ladder  of  ambition,  or  accumulate  the  treasures 
of  avarice.  ^Ve  know  of  no  happiness,  in  which  there  is  any 
capacity  of  perpetual  increase  or  of  permanent  continuance, 
distinct  i'rom  that  inward  serenity  of  delight  which  is  the 
boon  of  virtue.  We  dissent  from  many  things  which  Mr, 
IMacdiannid  lias  suid  on  the  nature  of  happiness,  but  we  do 
it  without  any  bitterness  of  censure  or  any  feeling  of  disre- 
spect. Mr.  Macdiarmid  is  ingenious  where  he  is  not  pro- 
found; and  even  where  he  does  noi  think  justly,  he  ex- 
presres  himself  without  obscurity.  Where  we  may  not 
recommend  him  for  depth  of  reflection,  we  willingly  concede 
to  him  the  praise  of  perspicuity. 

It  is  truly    remarked  that  variety  of  pursuit  is  not  favour^ 
able  to  excellence.     Excellence  indeed  or  transcendant  supe- 
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yiority  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  science  seems  to 
require  the  concentrated  application  of  all  the  powers  to  one 
particular  pursuit.     Hence  the  subdivision  of  labour,  which 
is  produced  by  the  increase  of  civilization  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  is  favourable  to  mechanic  excellence.   If  all 
the  numerous  component  parts  of  a  watch  were  made  by  one 
artisan,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  be  manufactured 
with  so  much  nicety  and  skill,  as   when  the  manufacture  of 
each  particular  part  is  the  province   of  a   particular  indivi- 
dual who  makes  it  the  object  of  his  exclusive  attention,  and 
the  whole  is  put  together  by  some  other  person,  who  has  no 
share  in  the  fabrication  of  the    materials,    but   who  under- 
stands the  relation  of  the  parts  and  the  combined  action  of 
the  whole.     The  subdivision  of  labour  promotes  the  multi- 
plication of  ranks,  and  lengthens  the  scale  of  subordination. 
But  it  thus,  at  the  same  time,  increases  the  impediments  to 
a  state  of  anarchy   and  confusion.     It  augments  the  order 
and  harmony,  and  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  society. 
Where  labour  is  more  subdivided,  the  exchange  of  indus- 
try between  individuals  must  be  enlarged,  commerce  aug- 
mented, and  the  social  circle  expanded  to  wider  dimensions. 
Nor   can  this    take  place  without  a    considerable   addition 
to  the  sum  of   the  general   prosperity  and   happiness.     For 
the  more  the   commerce  between  individuals  is  facilitated, 
the  more  ihe  social  sympathies  will   be  multiplied   and  re- 
fined.   The  manners  of  the  people  will  receive  a  softer  tone  ; 
and  a  purifying  ferment  will  be  infused  into  the  mass  ot  tlie 
people. 

Happiness  is  increased  by  the  improvement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  as  they  multiply  the  objects  of  attention,  the 
materials  of  industry,  and  the  sources  of  amusement ;  while 
they  tend  to  moderate  or  subdue  the  grosser  propensities 
of  the  human  animal.  Art  is  the  practical  operation  of 
science.  Science  is,  properly  speaking,  the  knowledge  of  the 
causes  from  which  effects  result  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  may  be  produced.  True  science  investigates  second 
causes,  which  art  employs  for  the  use  of  man.  Thus  sci- 
ence and  art,  which  master  the  powers  or  imitate  the  elftcts 
of  nature,  give  new  forms  and  combinations  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  material  world,  and  greatly  enlarge  the  means  of 
human  gratification. 

The  faculties  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  laws,  and  can  be  improved  only  within  cer- 
tain limitations.  One  generation  cannot  transmit  its  prac- 
tical dexterity  to  another.  The  artist  may  bequeath  his 
property  to  his  successor;  it  is  not  the  same  with  his  per- 
gonal skill.      This  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  personsl  exer- 
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tion.  Bin  though  the  mechanic  excellence  which  is  po^^ 
*essed  by  one  generation,  cannot  be  lett  as  an  inlierilance 
to  the  succeeding,  yet  knovvlednre  is  in  some  measure  capable 
of  transaiission  ;  new  and  better  methods  may  be  disco-. 
vered,  and  mental  and  corporeal  improvement  may  be  at»- 
bievialed  both  in  the  time  and  in  the  toil. 

Influence,  wiiicii  is  not  a  gross  ov  material  substance,  may 
t>e  communitaled  without  any  diminution  being  experi^ 
enced  by  the  possessor  ;  but  wealth  cannot  be  imparted 
•without  a  sensible  reduction  ot"  the  quantity,  ^(or  can 
■wealth  be  considerably  increased  without  an  increase 
being  made  in  the  wealth  of  many  other  individuals.  For 
large  capitals  are  not  obtained  by  individual  exertion, but 
\>y  putting  a  large  stock  of  industry  in  motipn.  But  to 
stimulate  the  itiduslry  is  in  fact  to  increase  the  subsis- 
tence and  the  wealth  of  individuals,  Thus  large  capityls, 
against  which  such  a  senseless  outcry  has  sometimes  been 
laised,  have  a  beneficent  operation.  But  wlieq  wejilth  ia 
l)cqueathed  to  chiidren  in  so  large  y  mass  as  to  render 
exertion  supeifluous,  it  diminishes  the  chances  of  happi-^ 
ness,  and  multiplies  the  leniptations  to  idleness  and  vice, 
On  this  account  a  numerous  aristocracy,  which  supposes  a 
mv.ss  of  individuals  both  indisposed  to  exertion  and  exemp- 
ted from  the  necessity  of  it,  must  be  regarded  as  tlie  bane  of 
states. 

Even  the  benevolent  afiections,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
communication  of  happiness,  are  indifferent  to  the  hap- 
piness of  all  but  those  to  whom  the}'  are  imraeaiately  di- 
rected, and  as  they  do  not  act  instinctively  right,  they  may 
from  want  of  knowledge  injure  the  object  qf  their  operations. 
Brutes  choose  instint^tively  vvhat  is  good,  but  men  may 
prefer  poison  by  mistake.  Of  self-love,  the  object  is  not 
injury,  but  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  individual.  If 
tins  can  be  increased  by  doing  good,  selfishness  will  ap- 
parently take  tiie  direction  of  benevolence  ;  but  if  increased 
by  doing  injury,  selfishness  will  sepm  actuated  by  the  spi- 
rit of  malevolence.  In  the  first  case  it  will  prampt  to  good, 
in  the  other  to  evil.  But  when  selfishness  takes  the  latte^ 
ditection,.  it  must  proceed  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  inter-» 
est  i  for,  if  we  could  see  the  present  and  the  remote  cense- 
quences  of  actions,  dutv  and  interest  would  always  be 
iound  the  same.  The  highest  gratification  of  selfishness 
would  be  found  to  centre  in  the  operations  of  benevolence, 
'I'lre  diminution  of  others'  happiness,  can  never,  if  rightly 
considered,  be  an  augmentation  of  our  own. 

Our  author  seems  disposed  to  multiply  the  number  of 
liunitin  instincts^  and  he  calls  some  things  by  that  name  to 
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Vliich  it  has  not  been  usually  affixed.     Thus  he  terms  cdn^ 
science  an   instinctive  desire    ot  duty.     Instimt    appears  to 
be  a  bent  or  direction  given  by  nature  to  the  sensations,  de- 
sires and  operations,   which,  as  it  is   not  the    effect  of  in- 
struction   or  of    imitation,  is  uniformly  the  same  in  all  the 
individuals  of   the   species   to  which   it    is  communicated. 
Thus  we  see  the  force  of  instinct  in  the  birds  and  beasis,  in 
the  choice  of  their  food,  the  structure  of  their  habitations, 
&c.     Thus  in  similar  situations,  birds   of  the  same    species 
will  construct  their   nests  of  the   same   materials,  and  give 
them  precisely  the  sauie   form.      But   if  conscience    be  su 
instinct, it  must  be  allowed  to  want  the  essential  characler- 
jstic   of  other  instincts — uniformity  of  operation  in    all  the 
individuals  of  the  species  of  beings  to  which  it  is  attached  ; 
for  it  will  incite  different   individuals    to   the  most    op{^>osite 
modes  of  conduct.     In  some  it  will  prompt  to  cruelty  and 
oppression,  to  the  most  atrocious    violations   of  justice  and 
humanity.     But  if  conscience  were  an  instinctive  desire  of 
duty,  there  would  be  an  undeviating  uniformity  in  its  oj>e,ra» 
lions.     It  would  not  impel  to   vice    in  one  instance  and  to 
virtue  in  another  ;  but  to  virtue  in  all.     Conscience  appears 
to   be  a  reflex   action  of  the  mind  on   the  conduct  of  the: 
individual.       Conscience    therefore     will  be  more   or  less 
just  in  its  decisions,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  more  or  less 
enlightened.     Its    determinations  must  be   affected  by  tbe 
disparity  of  knowledge.     A  sense  of  duty   is  not  innate,  but 
acquired  ;   and  hence  it  must  vary  with  the  education,  know- 
ledge and    circumstances  of  the  individual.     Jiut  there  does 
seem  to  be  implanted  in  every  individual,   a   pre-disposing 
tendency  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  own  conduct,   to    make 
his  own  actions  the  subject  of  reflection  ;  and  hence  he  cau- 
not  help,  according  to  the   notions  of  duty    which  he  has 
acquired,  secretly  to  approve  some,  and  to  disa|>prove  others; 
and  as  self  approbation   is    a    pleasureable    ieelmg,     thoi^e 
actions  whictj  are  agreeable  to   the   internal  rule  of  recti- 
tude,   produce  inward    strenity  and   satisfaction,   and     the 
contrary,  trouble  and  inquietude.     This  is  uiore  particular)  v 
the  case  when  the  acquired   sense   of  duty   is  strengtheued 
by  religious  impressions,   by  the  belief  of    an  ail-observiug 
God,  and  of"  future  retribution. 

In  sections  vii,  viii,  ix,  we  meet  with  some  good  obser- 
vations on  resentment,  of  which  Mr.  Macdiara)id  has  stilted 
the  beneficial  and  the  pernicious  tendencies  and  tflects  wilti 
philosophical  discrimination.  The  feeling  of  le'ienLmeut, 
which,  on  particular  occasions,  we  can  no  more  prevent  than 
wecanthe  feeling  of  hunger  or  of  thirst,  vvasdesigned  bv 
nature  as  a  protection  against  injury,    and  the  ftehng  iueii' 
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on  the  experience  of  injury,  as  it  is  unavoidable,  must  be 
innocent  where  the  continuance  is  not  chenslied  by  male« 
volent  reflection.  And  though  the  feehng  of  resentment 
may  be  thought  adverse  to  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
yet,  as  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature  the  ieehng  ot 
resentment  is  excited  by  injuries  which  are  done  to  others 
as  well  as  to  ourselves,  it  will  be  found  in  many  instances,  it 
ri'-htly  considered,  to  increase  the  ardour  and  the  torce  ot 
the  benevolent  affections,  and  to  operate  as  an  auxiliary  to 
humanity.  Where  the  feeling  of  resentment  is  excited  by 
the  recital  of  any  act  of  injustice  and  oppression,  bene- 
volenee  is  more  forcibly  instigated  to   succour  the  injured 

and  oppressed.  .         cut 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  elaborate  discussion  ot  wtiat 

Mr.  Macdiarmid  has  stated  on  the  principles  of  military  sub- 
ordination ;  but  we  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  service  and  for  the  country   if  more  attention  were 
paid  to  the  qualifications  of  officers,   if  men  were  not  in-, 
trusted  with  military   command  who  are  totally  destitute  ot 
ail  military  science,  and  if  such  regulations  were  adopted  as 
would  ensure  more  w^isdom  and  judgment  in  the  choice  ot 
oiiicers.     And  as  the  whole  public  force,  whatever  may  be 
tiie  political  constitution  of  any   country,   must  ultimately 
reside  in  the  military,  to  whose  protection  are  committed  the 
lives  and  properties  of  every  individual,  the  army,  instead 
of  being  composed,  as  it  usually  is,  of  the  refuse  and  dregs 
oF  mankind,  ought  to  consist   of  the  virtue  and  patriotism 
of  the  country.     In  the   present   constitution   of  the  army, 
the  moral  instruction   of  the  military   is  totally   neglected^ 
But  physical   force,  where  it  is    not  directed  by  the  princi- 
ple of  virtue,  or  subjected    to  moral  restraint,   must  always 
be  as  dangerous  to  its  friends  as  to  its  foes.     No  steady  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  its  fidelity  ;  it  will  present  no  natural 
means  of  counteraction  to  the  arts  of  corruption  and  intrigue, 
and  in  the  hour  of  peril   it  will  fail.     Physical  force  indeed 
without  moral  restraint  may  be  made   the  engine  of  despo- 
tism; but  it  is  an  instrument,  on   which   despotism    cannot 
rely.     It  must  not  be  supposed    that   the  diflusion  of  moral 
knowledge   throughout  an  army  would  relax  the  habits  of 
obedience,  or   intrcMJuce   insubordination  among  the  troops. 
For  morality  vviil  always  inculcate  submission    to  lawful  au- 
thority, and"  obedienc.-^   to  just  commands.     Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  an  army,  in  svhich  there  is  a   proper   sense  of 
the  necessity  of  tenioerance,  chastity,  or  justice,  will  be  more 
difficult  to  govern  than  one  in  which  debaucherv, violence  and^ 
every  excess  prevail.    Late  experience  lias  proved  that  those 
&rmies,however  numerous  ihc'v  may  be^  which  are  composed 
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like  a  piece  of  insensate  machinery,  in  wliich  there  is  no  ani- 
mating soul  of  virtue  and  of  patriotism,  are  but  a  weak  and 
insecure  defence  against  an  invading  enemy  ;  they  may 
indeed  be  a  fit  instrument  of  domestic  oppression,  but  nojust 
governmeni  will  ever  wish  to  oppress;  and  all  governments 
which  are  cruel  and  unjust  will  sooner  or  later  find,  that  even 
the  bayonet  affords  only  an  uncertain  and  perilous  secu- 
rity. 


Art.  II. —  Sir  John  Froissarfs  Chronicles  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  &jC.   bi/  Thomas  Johnes.    Puis.  X,  XI.  XII. 

*IT  is  strange  to  me,'  says  Gray  in  one  of  his  letters,  speak- 
ing of  Froissart, '  that  people  who  would  give  thousands  for 
a  dozen  portraits  (originals  of  that  time)  to  furnisl)  a  gallery, 
should  never  cast  an  eye  on  so  many  moving  pictures  of 
the  life,  actions,  manners,  and  thoughts  of  their  ancestors 
done  on  the  spot,aud  in  strong,  though  simple  colours.'  He 
is,  indeed,  as  the  same  writer  somewhere  else  observes, "  the 
Herodotus  of  a  barbarous  age,' 

*  A  faithful  chronicler,'  {says  Mr.  Haj/iei/,} 
'  As  rich  in  honebty  as  void  of  art.' 

Our  observations  on  the  former  volumes*  afford  some  estimate 
of  his  success  in  delivering  down  to  us  a  general  pi-cture  of 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  age.  He  seldom  or  never 
labours  at  a  description,  but  a  simple  touch,  perhaps  unde- 
signedly introduced,  often  presents  a  perfect  portrait  to  our 
view.  This  is  yet  more  frequently  done  by  a  nuoiber  of  light 
and  casual  strokes  of  nature,  seemingly  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, and  all  of  them  blending  together  so  as  to  form  the 
niost  accurate  and  unquestionable  likeness.  VVtio  does  not 
recognise  the  Richard  of  Shakespeare,  weak,  irresoiutCj^ 
praud,  alternately  daring  and  dejected,  in  the  several  detach- 
ed incidents  of  that  unfortunate  prince's  life,  from  VVatl'yler!s 
insurrection  to  the  last  catastrophe  of  his  unhappy  reign  ? 
How  characteristic  is  the  conversation  which  Froissart  n:!akes 
him  hold  with  the  Duke  of  Ireland  at  Bristol,  on  tlie  break- 
ing out  of  the  first  conspiracy  of  his  barons  and  his  ofFended 
uncles  !  Shakespeare  himself  is  not  niova  true,  he  is  oniy 
more  poetical,  when  he  makes  him  exclaim  (in  his  vaun-ting 
mood) 


*  SeeCrit,  Iter.   March  1806,  (Vol.  7.  p.  2i50    and  Decvinber   IS'je,   (VoL 
9,  p.  362.J 
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'  Ihe  breath  ot  w  rldiy  men  cannot  depose 

'I'lie  <ie)  uty   electeil  b)  the  Lortl. 

For  evcr^  n-bfi  whith  the  fee  bath  prest 

To  do  anno}  ance  lo  our  sacred  head, 

God  for  Ins  lliiuani  hatli  in  lieaveiily  store 

A  fib  ri(iu>i  angel — then,  if  angels  fi^ht, 

\Vcak  inch  intlst  fait— for  Heaven  stilf  giiards  the  right. 

in  point  of  discriaiination  and  varitly  of  character,  FroisJ 
sart  will  bear  a  comparison  wit!)  the  very  first  of  the  poets 
and  historians  of  nature.  Hardly  a  knight,  or  '  squire  of 
\ovi  degree,'  appears  throughout  the  vast  and  complicated 
pictures  he  presents  to  lis,  Witliout  some  determined  and  pecu- 
liar  mark  b}  which  we  recognise  hint  on  his  next  approach. 
Jf  it  is  so  with  the  inleiior  personages,  the  Icadmg  actors  of 
the  drama  are,  of  course,  still  more  strongly  and  particular- 
ly delineated  ;  and  no  man  can  boast  of  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance witli  the  statesmen  ai.dheroes  of  the  present  day, 
than,  after  perusint;  L'le  '  Chronicles  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  the  adjoining  Countries.'  he  will  have  formed 
with  the  h-'-y  performers  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
distinclion  is  preserved  even  under  similar  circumstances, 
both  of  situation  and  of  genera]  character.  Richard  the  se- 
cond and  Charles  the  sixtli,  are  both  weak  pritices,  addicted 
to  pleasure,  governed  by  favourites,  alternately  guided  and 
opposed  by  proudj  ambitious,  and  powerful  uncles.  Yet 
liaidly  a  speech  is  uttered,  haidly  an  action  performed  by  ei- 
ther, but  such  as  is  peculiar  to  the  actor  to  ivhom  it  is  ascri- 
bed, and  would  be  out  of  character  in  the  other.  The  Duke5 
of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  of  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Gloucester,  all  in  similar  situations,  and  with  similar  interests^ 
«re  yet  very  distitfct  and  different  persop.otres  Even  in  the 
points  wheie  they  most  resemble  they  are  most  discriminated, 
'ihe  English  dukes  arf:  proud  of  iheir  fathers^  gloH''  ^nd  of 
the  briiliaiil  exploits  in  which  they  had  themselves  borne  so 
signal  a  part.  The}'  compare  the  past  times  with  the  pre- 
sent, and  retire  in  sullen  dignity  from  the  humiliating  com- 
j>nrison.  I'he  brothers  and  cousin  of  Charles  the  fifth  are 
also  lofty  ;  but  their  vanity  is  that  ofgreat  possessions  and  un- 
equalled power  and  wealth  ;  their  ambition  is  confined  \a 
the  wish  of  ruling,  and  they  are  alternately  pleased  or  discon- 
tented with  the  government,  as  they  are  more  or  less  consult- 
ed and  respected  by  their  nephew  and  sovereign.  This  is  the 
distinclion  of  circumstances;  nor  is  that  less  which  is  ap- 
parent in  their  individi;al  characters.  The  pride  of  Ihe  high- 
minded  Late  ister  differs  from  that  of  the  indolent  York  and 
the  fatlious  Gloster,  no  less  th^nthesame  quality'  is  contrast- 
ed in  the  selHsh  and  avaricious  Lerry,  the  cautious  Burguii'' 
dy,  and  the  gallant  Bourbou. 
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Froissart,   though    a  churchman,    was   very  little  taint- 
ed with  the  bigotry  and  prejudice  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  the  distinguishing  marks  of   his  pfofession.     This  cir- 
cumstance may  easily  be  accounted  for  i'rom  a  consideration 
of  tbelife  he  led,  and  of  the  strong  and  decided  bent  of  his  in- 
clination and  genius.     This  has  caused    some  writers  to  tax 
him  with  irreligion  ;  but  an  impartial  reader  will  as  iully  ac- 
quit him  of  tlie  latter  calumny  as  of  the  charge  of  supersti- 
tion.    Wherever  liis  subject  leads  him  to  treat  of  the  tremen- 
dous schism  which  in  his  times   divided  the  christian  world, 
he  mentions  it  with  the  most  perfect  historical  candour  an<i 
fairness,  and  with  a  pious  wish   that  tlie  monarcl}s  and  people 
of  christian  countries  might  b«  induced  to  join  in  wiping  off 
the  scandal  attached  to  their  religion,  and  generously  ;brm  a 
common  league  against  the  too-successful  and  ambitious  ene- 
mies of  their  faith       He  marks,  indeed,  now  and   then,  willj 
very  decided  strokes,  the  narrow  and  seltish  policy  of  the  ri- 
val  courts  of  Komeand  Avignon;  and  while  his  simple  stvle 
of  narration,  the  '  plain,  unvarnished'  nature  of  his  taiC,  suf- 
ficiently protect  him   from  mquisitorial  comments  and  cen- 
sures, we  sometimes  doubt,  while  reading,  whether  the  honest 
canon  is  not  smiling,  like  Rabelais,  behind  the  curtain.     The 
impious  heresies  of  the  apostate  sir  Galeas,who,  while  the  two 
popes  were  excommunicating  each  other,  *  laughed  at  both/ 
and  who  appropriated  to  himself  the  revenues  of  monasteries, 
saving  *    the  monks  lived   too  delicately  on  rich    food   and 
choice  wines;  that  such  superfluities  prevented  their  rising  at 
midnight  to  perform  their  church  duties,  and  that  Saint  Be- 
nedict had  not  thus  framed  his  laws  for  their  conduct,  but  he 
would  bring  them  back  to  eggs  and  thin  wine,  that  tiieir  voices. 
may  be  clearer  and  louder  to    chaunt   in  the   church,'   (Vol, 
xi.  p.  244.)  though  mentioned  by  the  historian  with  all  decent 
reprobation,  might  have  proved,  and   probably  was  intended 
as,  a  good  lesson  for  those  who  could  not  fail  of  applying  the 
satire  to  themselves. 

Our  readers  will  not  imagine  that  he  is  very  frequent  ia 
his  quotations  either  from  the  scriptures  or  from  the  fathers. 
Indeed,  the  only  instance  we  remember  of  a  reference  to  the 
Bible,  is  where  he  introduces  the  history  of  Charles  the  sixth's 
unfortunate  phrenzy  with  recording  the  terrible  judgment  of 
king  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  is  not  particularly  fond  of  intro- 
ducing moral  observations  ;  yet,  when  they  occur,  the*c}oc- 
trine  they  contain  is  very  pure  and  sound,  though  sprpewhat 
trite  and  hackneyed.  No  pofi"  ever  inveighed  so  often  or 
with  such  uniform  similarity  of  expression,  against  the  '  lady 
Fortune' who,  in  fifty  places  of  the  book,  is  represented  a<» 
*  sometimes  at  the  highest  point  of  her  wheel,  and  sometime* 
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rolling  in  the  dirt.'  The  longest  and  most  original  of  these 
moral  remarks  in  our  recollection  is  that  which  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  somewhere  makes  to  his  duchess.  '  Lady,  lady, 
there  is  no  season  but  what  makes  some  return,  nor  any  for- 
tune stahie,  nor  afflicted  heart  but  is  at  times  rejoiced,  nor 
angered  minds  but  have  their  revenge/  He  seems  rather 
inclined  to  be  satirical  against  the  medical  profession  ;  for^, 
after  speaking  of  that  famous  doctor,  Master  William  de 
Harseley,  vvho,  he  says,  was  '  the  most  niggardly  man  of  his 
time  ;  whose  sole  delight  was  amassing  money,  and  never 
spending  a  iarthing  at  home,but  eating  and  drinking  abroad  j' 
he  adds,  *  wlLh  such  rods  are  physicians  corrected.' 

He  seldom  iiazards  any  comments  on  the  political  events 
or  character  of  the  times.  Indeed  this  was  not  his  province  ; 
and,  besides,  he  was  too  firmly  attached  to  that  ancient  sys- 
tem from  which  the  doctrines  and  virtues  of  his  favourite  chi- 
valry emanated,  to  have  fallen  in  with  any  of  the  new  fan- 
cied notions  of  popularliberty  which,in  many  signal  instances, 
distinguished  the  period  of  his  writings  from  the  times  that 
preceded  it.  But,  though  he  draws  no  deductions,  his  simple 
delineation  of  facts  otten  presents  important  lessons  from 
which  his  warlike  readers  might  have  learned  to  respect  the 
rights  of  their  vassals,  and  to  abstain  from  acts  of  lawless  pow- 
er and  oppression.  The  commercial  interests  of  towns  and 
countries  began  to  be  felt  and  asserted  :  new  orders  of  men 
sprung  up  in  society  ;  and  the  greatest  and  proudest  barons 
no  longer  overlooked  the  claims  of  the  lowest  citizens,  as  soon 
as  the  latter  were  aware  of  their  own  consequence  and  pow- 
er in  the  state.  The  philosopher  vvho  would  overlook  as  tri- 
fling and  insignificant  such  recitals  of  the  manners  and  cha- 
racters of  a  semi-barbarous  age  as  those  on  which  Froissart 
most  delights  to  dwell,  may  yet  meet  with  ample  materials 
for  reflection  and  instruction  from  che  struggles  of  the  Pari- 
sians, the  great  and  successful  rebellion  of  Ghent,  the  bold 
assertions  and  enterprising  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  London  ; 
events  which  forcibly  claim  our  attention,  as  exhibiting  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  the  present  state  of  society. 

The  fault  most  frequently  objected  to  Froissart's  character 
as  an  historian,  is  his  credulity  :  but  if  the  spirit  of  the  times 
be  considered,  together  with  the  extensive  nature  of  his  task 
and J.he  dependance  he  must  have  had  on  hearsay  and  on  the 
reports  of  persons  who  could  not  be  contradicted  in  their  as- 
sertions, our  wonder  will  be  greater  that  his  whole  work 
^houldbe  so  consistent  with  real  characters  and  manners,  so 
"'probable  in  circumstances,  and  so  well  authenticated  from 
•  contemporary  sources,  than  that  he  should  occasionally  stftp 
■H>  divert  himself  and  his  hearers  by  such  relations  as  cannot 
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obtain  intplicit  credit  from  an  enlightened  age.  As  might  be 
expected,  countries  tar  distant  from  the  scene  of  liis  principal 
occurrences^  or  from  the  line  of  his  wanderings^,  are  the  thea- 
tres of  his  most  improbable  stories.  Tiie  remote  parts  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  islands  of  Greece,  and  the  coasts  of  Afri- 
ca, were  fields  on  which  the  historian  might  as  lawfully  in- 
dulge his  pfission  for  the  marvellous,  as  the  imagination  of 
arctibishop  Turpin's  followers  could  expatiate  on  the  roman- 
tic kingdoms  of  Babylon,  x^rmetiia,  or  Amazonia.  Ac- 
cordingly Froissait  relates  (and  with  the  most  perfect  belief 
in  the  truth  of  his  relations)  that  the  EngHsh  sailors  in  the 
Mediterranean  distinctly  witnessed  the  operations  o^  the 
siege  of  Seville;  t.liat  tlie  Saracens  were  deterred  from  assault- 
ing the  Christian  camp  before  Africa  by  an  apparition  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  an  army  of  attendant  ladies  dressed  in 
white  bearing  a  vermilion  cross  for  then-  standard  ;  that  the 
island  of  Cephalonia  was  inhabited  by  nymphs  and  fairies  who 
had  sometimes  appeared  to  merchants  from  Venice  or  Genoa 
anchoring  on  the  coast.  When  he  conducts  the  duke  of 
Anjou  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  seizes  with  eagerness 
the  opportunity  to  lell  us  of  a  castle  situattd  on  a  rock  in  the 
sea,  which  could  not  be  taken  without  tlie  lielp  of  the  devil, 
who  sometimes  '  caused  the  scja  to  swell  so  high  as  to  thieat- 
en  all  within  with  destruction,  or  made  the  air  so  thick 
over  I  he  sea  that  those  in  the  castle  might  think  it  a  large 
bridge  on  which  ten  men  might  march  in  front.' 

The  arrival  of  Leo,  king  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  was  such  an 
event  as  could  not  fail  to  give  occasion  for  much  romance 
and  fable;  and  nothing  can  present  a  more  striking  picture 
of  the  rude  ignorance  of  the  times,  than  the  account  which. 
Froissart  undertakes  to  give,  from  that  prince's  own  commu- 
nications to  the  king  of  France,  of  the  state  of  the  eastern 
nations.  The  feudal  system  of  government,  the  titles,  ho- 
nours, and  offices,  the  laws  and  customs  of  western  Europe, 
were  supposed  to  extend  over  the  whole  world.  A  Turkish 
army  had  its  dukes,  earls,  and  barons,  its  marshals  and 
constables  ;  and  Asia  itself  was  parcelled  out  by  imagination 
into  duchies,  marquisates,  and  counties,  with  names  such 
as  neither  Turk  nor  Christian  could  ever  have  acknowledged. 
Froissart  believes  the  sultan  Amurath  to  have  laid  claim  to 
the  empire  of  Rome  ;  and,  that  all  may  be  in  slrict  confor- 
mity to  usages  with  which  he  was  himself  acqiiainted,  this 
title  must  be  made  out  bv  hereditary  lineal  descent  from  the 
Caesars.  The  Cajsars,  indeed,  were  heathens,  and  Amurath 
was  no  christian  ;  and,  according  to  the  pious  creed  of  the 
time,  all  unbelievers,  of  every  age  and  country,  were  of  the 
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same  family,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Moors,  Prussians,   Jewf, 
Turks,  and  lieretics. 

The  antiquarian  will  be  amused,  but,  probably,  not  much 
edified,  by  the  information  communicated  by  Froissart  on 
the  subject  of  Ireland,  on  the  authority  of  an  English  knight 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Leinster.  The  four 
kings,  who  never  wore  breeclies,  and  who  received  the  order 
of  knighthood  from  the  hand  of  Richard  the  second,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Dublin,  will,  we  fear,  be  scarcely  recognised  by 
a  Lelaud  or  a  Gordon  ;  and  the  tale  of  St.  Patrick's  hole  wilt 
be  held  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  credit  as  the  student 
and  Sancho  gave  to  Don  Quixote's  visions  in  the  cave  of 
Montesinos. 

The  romance  of  the  fabulous  Turpin  was  an  undeniable 
point  of  faith  among  Froissart's  contemporaries  :  according- 
ly he  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  construction  of  those 
subterranean  passages  with  which  almost  every  castle  in 
Poitou  and  Guienne  appears  to  have  been  furnished,  to  the 
famous  Reinald  de  Montauban  (the  Italian  Rinaldo),  who 
when  in  disgrace  with  Charlemagne,  maintained  himself  and 
his  followers  '  most  like  a  baron  bold,'  by  pillaging  the  coun- 
try, and  adopted  this  mode  of  defence  and  concealment  by 
the  advice  of  his '  cunning'  cousin, Maugis  or  Malagigi.'  Our 
historian'saccount  of  the  origin  of  the  constable  du  Guesclin's 
name  and  family  is  a  curious  piece  of  antiquarian  etymology^ 
and  drawn  from  the  same  undoubted  source  of  information. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  to  be  by  no  means  improbable 
(considering  the  spirit  of  the  times)  that  the  good  Sir  Bertrand 
himself  was  as  credulous  as  Froissart  with  regard  to  the  birth 
of  his  ancestor ;  nor  does  it  seem  incredible  that  he  should, 
on  the  strength  of  it,  have  even  expressed  some  design  of  sub- 
duing Africa  as  his  antient  inheritance. 

But  the  best  of  Froissart's  stories  are  those  which  he  picked 
up  at  the  court  of  Orthez;  such  as  that  of  the  lord  deCorasse's 
familiar  daemon,  who  informed  his  master  of  all  manner  of 
interesting  events  passing  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which 
made  the  said  lord  be  consulted,  on  all  occasions,  as  the  te- 
legraph of  the  country,  until  he  one  day  unwittingly  set  the 
dogsloose  on  his  Satanical  friend,  who,by  the  way  of  amuse» 
ment,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  castle-yard  in  likeness 
of  a  large  sow,  at  which  unexpected  treatment  he  took  offence 
and  never  visited  him  after  •.  and  that  of  Sir  Peter  de  Beam, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  in  the  chace  an  enchanted  bear^ 
who  haunted  him  ever  after,  and  afflicted  him  with  a  fearful 
and  incurable  distemper  of  fighting  in  his  sleep.  This  is  tha 
only  place  in  which  our  historian  give&any  display  of  classi- 
sical  knowledge,  and  we  should   therefore  be  inexcusable 
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if  we  neglected  to  mention  the  learned  comparison  which  he 
makes  between  this  sir  Peter  and  a  certain  knight  of  whom 
he  had  read  in  books,  called  '  SirAclaeon  of  Thebes.' 

Froissart's  favourite  legends  are  not  those  of  saints 
and  martyrs  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  singular  circumstance 
that  so  voluminous  a  work^  composed  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, should  be  so  free  from  the  dismal  and  tiresome  romances 
of  bigoiry  and  priestcraft.  The  miracles  performed  by  the 
body  of  Saint  Peter  de  Luxemburg,  and  the  vision  ofRobert 
the  Hermit,  are  theonly  instances  ofmonkish  superstition  liiat 
we  remember  to  have  met  with  in  the  work.  We  even  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  not  some  little  satire  shrewdly  lurking 
under  his  apparent  orthodoxy,  when,  speaking  of  the  exami- 
nation of  friar  John  de  la  Koche-taillade  before  the  pope 
and  cardinals  at  Avignon,  he  says  that  the  friar  '  proposed 
such  deep  questions  and  examined  so  closely  the  scriptures^ 
that  he  might,  perhaps,  had  he  been  left  at  liberty,  have  led 
the.  world  astral/.' 

As  for  the  strange  and  barbarous  names  with  which  he 
frequently  supplies  the  vacancy  of  real  information  when 
speaking  of  foreign  countries,  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
many  of  them  to  be  entirely  the  offspring  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  and  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who, 
when  the  Portuguese  messenger  recounted  the  actions  of  his 
countrymen  at  the  battle  of  Aljubarotta,  burst  into  a  loud 
fit  of  laughter.  *  My  Lord,'  said  the  messenger,  *  what  makes 
3'ou  laugh  so  heartily  r'  '  Why,  have  I  not  sufficient  cause  ? 
For  I  never  in  my  life  heard  such  a  catalogue  of  strange 
jiames.' 

One  of  Froissart's  most  amiable  characteristics  is  the  warm 
and  honest  gratitude  with  which  he  always  remains  impress- 
ed for  those  who  have  been  his  patrons  and  benefactors.  He 
pays  a  just  tribute  to  every  illustrious  character ;  but  his  lieart 
is  never  so  open  or  his  pen  so  eloquent,  as  when  he  can  find 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  to  advantage  the  qualities  of 
those  to  wliom  he  is  indebted  for  acts  of  favour  or  hospitali- 
ty. Nor  is  his  praise  confined  to  his  living  patrons,  or  to 
those  from  whom  he  might  expect  a  recompense  for  his  fair 
testimony;  but  it  is  called  forth  equally  by  such  as  are  no  long- 
er capable  of  affecting  him  with  good  or  ill  offices;  the  friends 
of  his  early  days  who  have  long  rested  in  death  from  all  the 
concerns  and  troubles  of  the  world,  or  the  kind  hosts  who  re- 
ceived him  in  his  distant  pilgrimages,  whom  he  has  no  pros- 
pect of  ever  revisiting,  and  who,  probably,  will  sever  again 
hear  of  his  name.  The  count  de  Foix  is  no  less  the  object 
of  his  gratitude  than  that  '  good  lord  Charles  at  whose  com- 
wand  he  composed  his  history  ^'  and;  even  in  his  account  of 
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the  battle  of  Otterbourn,  he  dwells  on  the  valour  and  gallant-, 
ry  of  the  unfortunate  Douglas  with  the  more  delight,  because 
he  was  the  son  of  that  earl  William,  at  whose  castle  of  Dal- 
keith the  historian  was  generously  entertained  whenayouth, 
on  the  earliest  ot  his  expeditions.  Nor  did  he  ever  forget  his 
countrywoman  and  thehrstofhis  patrons,  queenPhilippa;but 
happening  in  his  history  of  events  that  passed  long  alter  her 
death,  to  mention  the  lady  Blanche  of  Lancaster, he  exclaims 
in  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  *  1  never  saw  two  such  noble 
dames,  so  good,  liberal,  and  courteous,  as  this  lady  and  the 
late  queen  of  England,  nor  ever  shall,  were  I  to  live  for  a 
thousand  years,  which  is  impossible.'  Yet  grateful  as  he  was, 
he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  importance  of  his  history 
and  the  strict  adherence  to  truth,  which  was  incumbent  on 
him  as  a  faithful  *  chronicler/  to  suffer  bis  feelings  to  preju- 
dice him  lo  a  misrepresentation,  or  lead  him  into  a  wilful 
error,  so  as  to  disgrace  that'  noble  and  grand  history  which 
the  gallant  count  of  Blois  had  employed  him  on,  that  the 
memory  of  great  things  might  be  perpetuated,' 

In  truth,  all  the  innate  enthusiasm  of  Fioissart's  character, 
which  renders  him  so  truly  engaging  to  his  readers,  and 
interests  us  so  warmly  in  every  part  of  his  narrative,seems  to 
have  been  directed  by  one  great  impulse  into  one  only  chan- 
nel. His  '  Chronicles'  were  the  deligbt,  the  object  of  his, 
life.  To  render  them  more  complete,  he  performed  expedi- 
tions, encountered  dangers,  and  underwent  hardships,  with 
as  restless  a  spirit  of  enterprise  as  the  most  gallant  or  ambi- 
tious knight  of  his  time  could  have  done,  to  win  a  mistress  or 
subdue  a  kingdom,  in  every  page,  the  ardour  of  his  imagi- 
nation bursts  through  his  plain  and  simple  narrative.  He  is 
transported  to  every  scene  he  describes,  and  is  an  actor  in 
every  exploit  that  he  details.  The  poetical  season  of  spring 
has  always  the  most  delightful  influence  on  his  spirits:  and 
the  bare  idea  of  an  expedition  undertaken  in  '  those  merry 
months'  seems  to  animate  and  exhilarate  him  beyond  measure. 
'  It  was  now  the  pleasant  month  of  April,  when  the  grass  was 
ripe  in  the  meads,  the  corn  in  ear,  and  the  flowers  in  seed  ; 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  at  such  a  season  to  go  out  in  the  fields.* 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  in  Froissart's  style  will  have  ap- 
peared sufficiently  from  the  extracts  we  have  given.  His  ex- 
treme simplicity,  the  inartificial  conduct  of  his  stories,  his  de- 
sultory mode  of  running  from  place  to  place  and  from  action 
to  action,  just  as  his  humour  inclines,  or  the  first  impression 
guides  him,  his  great  fondness  for  digressions,  the  dramatic 
effect  of  many  of  his  episodes,  his  minute  details  of  inconsi- 
derable events  ;  all  these  various  circumstances,  which  in  a 
professed  historian  would  be  inexcusable  defects,  are  so  m«-. 
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sy  sources  of  delight  and  satisfaction  to  the  readers  of  Frois- 
sart.  He  seems  conscious  of  the  objections  that  severe  cri- 
tics might  make  against  him,  but  still  resolutely  prefers  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  fancy,  and  the  natural  impulses  of  his 
inclination,  to  any  plan  or  method  which  would  have  laid  him 
under  restraint  and  curbed  his  ima2;ination.  '  I  micrht  in- 
deed,'  says  he,  speaking  of  his  own  account  of  the  causes  of 
a  war  in  Brabant,  '  have  passed  it  more  briefly  over,  if  I  had 
chosen.  In  truth,  I  have  my  own  manner  of  relating  things, 
which,  though  pleasing  to  me,  is  indifferent  enough.' 

We,  at  least,  are  not  among  the  critics  whose  censure  he 
seems  to  have  apprehended  ;  and  would  not,  on  any  account, 
that  his  judgment  had  been  cooler,  or  his  style  and  manner 
more  conformoible  to  the  strict  rules  and  ordinances  of  history. 
On  another  ground  we  feel  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  cen- 
sures of  many  of  our  readers,  who  may  be  inclined  to  ask  what 
connexion  so  long  an  essay  on  the  style  and  character  of  an 
old  established  work  can  have  with  our  office  as  reviewers  of 
modern  literature  ?  We  might  say  that  this  office  is  one  of 
our  own  creating,  for  the  execution  of  which  we  are  ac- 
countable only  to  our  own  consciences ;  but  v.e  will  further 
add  that  the  laborious  duties  which  this  otiice  frequently  im- 
poses, ouglit  to  claim  for  us  the  privilege  of  a  little  reUvira- 
tion  when  so  fair  an  opportunity  offers  of  laymg  aside  tiie  axe 
and  rods  of  the  censor,  and  divesting  ourselves,  for  a  time,  of 
all  the  uneasy  appendages  of  dignity. 

In  our  observations  on  the  three  first  volumes  of  this  work, 
we  freely  gave  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Johnes's  merits  and  de- 
fects as  a  translator,  we  instituted  what  appeared  to  us  a  fair 
comparison  of  his  version  with  that  of  lord  Berners,  and  we 
estimated  the  degree  of  service  which  his  exertions  were  likely 
to  render  to  the  cause  of  literature.  We  have  found  no  rea- 
son to  alter  our  opinion  on  these  points,  except  that  we  are 
more  inclined  than  we.were  even  then  to  pronounce  a  favour- 
able judgment  on  his  execution  of  the  task  he  had  prescribed 
himself.  His  stvle  in  all  the  latter  volumes  becomes  evi- 
dently  more  easy  to  the  writer,  and  more  uniform  in  itself; 
and,  above  all  things,  it  is  more  close  to  the  original.  It  pre- 
serves a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  the  costume  of  the  age, 
without  any  unpleasant  atlectation  of  antiquity  ;  it  sacrifices 
little  of  Froissart's  peculiar  simplicity  and  frankness  of  man- 
ner, without  sinking  offensively  below  that  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion which  modern  refinement  prescribes  to  the  historian. 
The  notes,  in  general,  tend  to  correct  mistakes,  to  amend  and 
regulate  chronology,  and  to  explain  or  restore  corrupted 
words  and  passages  ;  but  Mr.  J.  has  not,  in  these  respects, 
given  us     all     the  information    and     assistance    that    we 
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hoped  and  expected  to  have  received  from  his  labours. 
We  are,  indeed,  aware  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  that  person  who  should  attempt  to  amend  all  the 
errors,  and  reconcile  all  the  inconsistencies,  of  this  extraor- 
dinary work.  JNeverlheless,  a  great  deal  of  light  may  be 
thrown  both  on  the  order  of  events,  and  on  the  events  them- 
selves, by  a  diligent  perusal  of  tlie  works  of  contemporary 
historians,  an  investigation  of  ancient  records,  and  the  col- 
lation of  manuscripts,  of  which  Mr.  J .  has  certainly  neglect<;4 
to  make  all  the  use  in  his  power.  To  a  bock  so  peculiarly 
desultory  as  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  in  the  place  of  a 
dry  index  which  can  answer  little  or  no  beneficial  purpose, 
he  should  at  least  have  substituted  a  chronological  summary 
of  circumstances.  Something  of  this  kind,  if  we  miotake  not, 
the  ingenious  translator  gave  ns  to  expect  at  the  commenc€- 
rcent  of  his  work;  but  so  far  from  executing  his  original 
intention,  he  has  not  even  attempted  to  supply  the  defect  iii 
his  running  notes.  Those  notes  are,  for  the  most  part,  con-; 
fined  tp  essays  at  restoring  the  strangely  mutilated  proper 
names  with  which  the  work  abounds,  of  which  they  some- 
times give  satisfactory  solutions,  and  often  offer  happy  con- 
jectural emendations;  but  they  too  frequently  display  marks 
of  haste  and  inaccuracy  in  the  commentator.  Qne  or  two 
instances  taken  at  random  from  these  latter  volumes  will  ex- 
plain and  justify  our  censure.  Sir  James  de  Helly,  being 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Bajazel,  was  conducted  by  his  guides 
through  Hungary  and  Walachia  to  a  place  called  by  Mr.  J, 
JBursa,  but,  not  finding  the  sultan  there,  followed  him  to 
his  residence  at  Polt/,  which  Mr.  J,  in  a  note  interprets  Cow- 
stanfinopk.  Now  Bursa  is  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Asiatic  Turks,  and  situated  in  Bithynia,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  French  prisoners  were  never  transported  across 
the  Hellespont.  Probably  Froissart,  if  he  meant  any  real 
place,  meant  Bucharest,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
probable  situation  of  the  camp  of  Bajazet  after  the  battle  of 
I^icopoli.  And  as  for  Constantinople,  it  is  a  fact  too  notori» 
pus  that  the  Turks  were  not  in  possession  of  that  renowned 
metropolis  till  half  a  century  after  Froissart's  death,  so  that 
the  Po/j/  of  our  historian  must  be  quite  a  different  place, 
perhaps  Adriaitople,  which  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
Amuialh,  the  father  of  Bcjazet.  In  another  passage  Freis- 
gart  or  one  of  his  transcribers  calls  Bajazet,  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  an  inaccuracy  on  which  Mr.  J.,  to  our  sur- 
prise, makes  no  comment  whatever.  Mr.  J.'s  conjectures 
on  the  voyage  of  the  French  knights  from  Rhodes  ta 
Venice  are  not  much  more  happy.  If  Chifo/ignie  means 
Cephalonia,  which,  it  seems,  must  be  allowed,  then  Colef(^ 
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glearl}'  cannot  be  Corfou;  though  what  it  is,  is  "beyond  our 
reclitying  powers  to  unriddle.  Then,  after  touchiuir  at 
Ragusa,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  bring  tliem  back  to  Cla- 
rence or  Chiarenza  in  the  Morea.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
an  unwarrantable  conjectural  liberty  to  substitute  ^a;a  ia 
Palmatia  tor  the  latter  place. 

But  hum  these  trifling  censures  and  criticisms  we  gladly 
turn  aside  to  thanli  Mr.  Johnes  once  more  (which  we  do 
most  heaitily  )  lor  the  very  acceptable  and  important  addi- 
tion he  has  made  to  the  literary  stores  of  his  country.  To 
have  improved  in  so  useful  and  respectable  a  manner  ihe 
opportunities  of  a  literary  retirement,  must  be  no  less  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  to  his  reflection  than  it  has  been  honourable 
to  his  character.  We  congratulate  him  on  the  termination 
of  his  labours;  but  our  congratulations  would  be  mingled 
with  sincere  regret,  had  he  not  given  us  reason  to  expect 
that  its  termination  only  aflbrds  him  leisure  and  encourage- 
inent  for  entering  on  new  and  equally  important  enterprises. 
We  should  really  shed  tears  on  our  parting  from  the  good 
canon  of  Chimay,  weie  it  n(!t  for  tlie  hope  of  soon  welcoming 
the  arrival  of  the  friend  and  fellow-soldier  of  Saint  Louis.* 


Art.  III. — Anecdotes  of  Literatiire  and  scarce  Books.  Bj/ 
the  Rev.  William  Beloe,  Translator  of  Herodotus,  6,'c. 
Jn  two   Volumes.     Sro.     l6s,  boards.    Rivington.     J807. 

•  EVERY  age  of  ihe  life  of  man  is  accommodated  with 
some  species  of  amusement,  appropriated  to  its  powers  and 
desires  :  children  have  their  toys,  boys  their  balls  and  tops, 
and  grown  gentlemen  their  jest-books.  The  learned  author 
of  these  volumes,  however,  having  considered,  we  suppose, 
the  inaptitude  of  such  diversions  for  many  of  those  solid 
characters  who  fill  or  expect  the  important  offices  in  the 
various  departments  of  our  law,  our  church,  or  our  state, 
has  with   great  pains   provided  these    personages    with   an 

*  Since  this  review  was  put  in  prpparation  for  the  press,  the  transhifioK 
here  spoken  of  has  made  its  appearanct,  and  will  he  noticed  liy  us  more 
particularly  ill  a  short  linje.  We  huve  the  satisfactiotj  to  find  it  aiinouiiceti 
tliat  Mr.  Johnes'  lahours  will  nut  rest  liere,  iiud  that,  with  a  spirit  unchecked 
by  a  doni' SI. c  calamity,  which  none  of  his  friends  could  have  iHiuented  more 
sineertly  thjii  curseives,  ihoneli  unknown  to  him,  and  which,  we  fear,  must  have 
involved  a  great  part  of  that  uob  e  collection  of  books  "inch  adorned  lus  n-si. 
ilence  at  Hafod  in  destruction,  lu  yei  pt  rsever':S  ni  his  irulv  laudable  iijton- 
tipn  of  giving  to  the  world  a  rejiuiar  sf-ri  ?  of  the  t'rcucli  chroniclers,  from 
Joinville  down  to  Philip  de  Comiues  and  La  Marchc.  We  need  not  add  with 
what  pleasure  we  unlicipale  his  des;^r.s  and  hail  his  prr.greiiS, 
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ample  store  of  serious  and  solemn  trifling,  in  the  p^erusal  of 
which  their  minds  may  be  unbent  without  an  unbecoming 
dereliction  of  their  gravity,  and  where  the  system atising  of 
t{)e  title-pages  of  books  may  lend  to  render  superfluous 
any  knowledge  of  their  contents.  Perhaps  indeed  this 
latter  consideration  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  course  of  study.  The  voice  of  past  ages, 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  present,  have  declared  the 
greater  part  of  the  works,  celebrated  in  these  volumes,  to 
be  of  no  intrinsic  value  whatever  :  and  of  those  which 
really  possess  merit,  we  do  not  observe  such  editions  chiefly 
praised  or  dwelled  upon  as  possess  the  best  text,  and  the 
most  complete  annotations,  but  such  only  as  the  moths,  the 
worms,  the  tooth  of  time,  or  some  heaven-sent  conflagra- 
tion, have  rendered  scarce  or  difficult  to  be  procured.  The 
collectors  of  such  books  are  merely  a  species  of  furniture- 
brokers.  Many  of  thezn  cannot  read  the  works  which  they 
purchase,  and  those  who  can  very  seldom  do.  The  prelate 
who  possessed  five  hundred  copies  of  Horace,  can  only  be 
compared  to  that  respectable  gentlewoman  who  attended 
every  sale  of  household  goods,  inspired  with  the  sacred 
lage  of  buying  saucepans  till  she  had  filled  her  house  and 
emptied  herpurse.  I'he  man  who  feels  no  desi/e  but  for 
what  is  difficult  to  be  had,  who  judges  of  books  not  from  their 
merits,  but  their  rarity,  has  no  more  title  to  the  name  of  a 
literary  character,  tl;an  the  favourite  of  the  empress  Catha- 
rine II.  who  having  received  a  palace  from  his  mistress, sent 
for  a  bookseller  to  provide  him  with  a  collection  of  books. 
*  What  sort  of  books  will  you  have,'  said  the  bookseller.  'Ob, 
that  is  your  business,'  replied  the  favourite ;  '  only  let  ther^ 
be  large  books  at  bottom,  and  small  at  the  top,  as  there  are 
in  the  empress's  library.'  But  while  we  thus  protest  against 
the  prevailing  and  increasing  taste  for  literary  rarities,  w»e 
must  remember  that  it  is  the  vice  of  a  cultivated  age,  and 
cannot  subsist  in  a  country,  without  a  general  diffusion  of 
learning.  As  we  forgive  the  mobs  and  tumults  of  an  elec-c 
lion  for  the  benefits  of  a  free  constitution,  so  we  must  excuse 
the  morbid  taste  for  literary  antiquities,  in  consideration  of 
the  numberless  advantages  of  increasing  knowledge. 

"^Vith  the  character  of  Mr.  Beloe  the  public  has  long 
been  acquainted  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  that  gentle- 
man. We  believe  there  are  few  who  did  not  regret  the  unfor-r 
tunatecircumstanceswhich  rendereditnecessary  for  the  public 
good  to  remove  him,  though  without  any  impeachment  of 
bis  integrity,  from  that  situation  in  the  Museum,  the  lost 
comforts  of  which  he  so  feelingly  deplores.  In  ihe  part  of 
the  preface  which  alludes  to  thiscircumstance,  there  is  how^. 
sver  rather  too  much  of  unmanly  complaint,  and  the  laments- 
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tions  recal  to  our  recollection  the  whining  of  Ovid  on  the 
filiores  of  the  Enxine.  It  is  a  point  of  nicejudginent  to  dis- 
cern how  far  the  world  is  hkeiy  to  sympathize  in  our  mis- 
fortunes, and  tliat  point  we  do  not  thaik  Mr.  lieloe  has  ex- 
actly discerned. 

In  the  preface  also  we  find  the  names  of  many  gentle- 
men who  have  assisted  onr  author  by  their  c<)uiise],  or  ac- 
cess to  their  treasures  of  old  books.  Some  difFerente  of 
opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  these  viruiosi  re- 
garding tiie  expediency  of  such  a  publication  as  tbe  present; 
and  to  one  of  them  it  seemed  likely  to  augment  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  darlings  of  his  heart,  old  plays  and  ragged 
ballads  :  thus  it  appears  that  the  unlawful  spirit  of  monopoly 
extends  its  influence  even  to  that  class  of  society  whom  the 
vulgar  dignify  with  the  appellation  of  book-worms,  and  that 
can  gratify  its  appetite  as  well  with  paper  and  parchment  as 
v/hU  hops  and  corn,  if  a  late  learned  and  upright  luminary 
of  the  law  had  vet  dwelt  in  these  realms  of  Jioht,  we  could 
imagine  his  indignation  at  the  discovery  of  such  open  con- 
tempt of  his  favourite  maxims. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  prefiice  Mr.  Beloe  gets  into  bet- 
ter humour,  and  takes  leave  of  the  reader  with  hearty  good 
will,  and  with  a  wish  of  whicli  no  one  will  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity, that  others  may  receive  as  much  pleasure  in  the  exa- 
mination of  these  volumes,  as  the  author  has  experienced  in 
compiling  them.  We  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
bability of  the  accomplishment  of  these  wishes.  It  ha^j 
been  already  hinted,  that  these  volumes  are  extremely  mis- 
cellaneous in  their  content",  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  bib- 
liographical olla  podrida.  There  is  no  vestige  of^'  any  at- 
tempt atarrangement.  [t  isgenerallv  impossible  to  refer  to 
an  article  without  experiencing  the  labour  of  perusing  hall' 
a  volume.  The  knowledge  of  books,  if  of  any  use  at  all,  can 
be  so,  only  by  the  aid  of  order.  b'Uch  a  chaos  of  informa- 
tion as  is  here  contained,  may  serve  to  amuse  the  idling  and 
vacant  hour,  f;ut  can  never  promote  the  study  of  bibliogra- 
phy. Even  the  homely  assistance  of  an  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement, hiis  been  desoised  or  neglected.  Where  the 
author  liiinself  has  thus  avoided  all  generalization, the  critic's 
task  becomes  doubly  arduous.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader  any  accurate  idea  of  a  mass  of  confusion. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  alluding  to  such  articles  as 
are  rather  morestnking, or  at  least  less  dull,  than  the  rest,  and 
with  extracting  the  \evy  few  passages,  which  have  the  re- 
motest tendency  to  amusement,  or  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
>vit.  ■  ' 

In  the  commencement  of  the  ^rst  volume,  some  accounj 
is  given  of  a   work  of  Dr.  Caius_,   upon    the   autiquiiies  of 
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Cambridge,  which  it  appears  is  a  scarce  book.  The  chief 
object  of"  introducing  this  author,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
an  opportunity  might  be  had  of  relating  a  story  of  an  uni- 
versity orator  of  Cambridge,  who  affirmed  to  queen  EHza- 
beth,  that  his  university  was  more  ancient  by  much,  than 
that  of  Oxford.  The  Oxonians  took  fire  at  this  affront^and 
employed  a  person,  who,  (probably  from  his  knack  of  solv- 
ing difficulties,)  was  called  Thomas  Key,  to  write  a  book, 
wherein  he  proved  that  Oxford  was  founded  by  some  Greek 
philosophers,  companions  of  Brutus.  Hereupon  Dr.  Caius 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  his  Alma  mater,  and  made 
out  by  the  help  of  a  little  pious  fraud,  that  Cambridge  uni- 
versity had  for  its  founder  Cantaber,  39'^  years  before  Christ, 
and  in  the  year  of  the  world  4300  and  odd.  Consequently 
the  university  of  Cambridge  was  126?  years  more  ancient 
than  Oxford.  As  we  observe  amongst  Welsh  genealogists, 
there  seems  to  have  been  more  dispute  about  antiquity  than 
merit.  Perhaps, indeed,  the  one  might  be  more  easily  proved 
than  the  other. 

Having  proceeded  a  little  further  in  the  perusal  of  this 
•work, we  come  to  an  article,  entitled  '  Books,'  of  which  the 
chief  object  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  folly  of  bibliogra*. 
phers  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  than  usual.  Sober 
and  sedate  readers  of  books  that  have  no  other  merit  than 
those  or  amusing  and  instructing,  will  perhaps  feel  some 
astonishment,  and  certainly  h  great  deal  of  indignation,  to 
hear  of  sums  lavished  upon  one  book  of  little  intrinsic  merit, 
'which  would  havefilled  theshelves  of  an  ordinary  library»Fifty 
or  an  hundred  poundsiorm  a  small  prize  for  an  editioprinceps; 
and  the  magic  iniluence  of  sheep-skins  is  such,  that  a  work 
printed  upon  vellum  has  brought  the  enormous  sum  of  two 
Jiundred  and  fifty  guineas.  3ut  every  book  is  not  equally  the 
favourite  of  the  virtuosi,  nor  can  we  even  judge  of  their 
partiality  from  the  prices  which  are  given.  A  Lucian  which 
Isold  ori/i/  for  nineteen  pounds,  is  no  less  than  three  times  de- 
scribed in  the  course  of  these  volumes. 

At  p.  52.  we  are  presented  with  the  history  of  a  shoema- 
ker, who  was  converted  into  an  antiquary  and  collector  of 
books,  and  who  thus  appears  to  have  pertinaciously  retaineti 
bis  original  taste  for  the  leather  line.  At  p.  6l.  we  observe 
the  following  anecdotes  of  Dartneuf,  of  whom  Pope 
t*iys. 

Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure,  none  deny  z 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pye. 

.  *  Dartneuf  was  one  day  walking  in  the  street,  when  he  overtoolc 
»  fishmonger  boy,  who  was  carrying  home  a  fine  turbot  ;  the  mh-. 
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c?i;evous  rogue  amused  himself,  as  he.went  along,  with  striking  the 
turbot  against  every  post  he  meet.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  Dartneuf, 
was  a  crime  not  to  be  overlooked  or  forgiven.  He  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  boy  to  the  house  were  he  was  going,  and,  in  terms  of 
great  indignation,  described  what  he  had  seen,  and  insisted  oa  the 
boy's  being  severely  chastised. 

'  At  another  time  Dartneuf  was  engaged  to  dine  with  a  brother 
gourmand,  expressly  to  eat  one  of  two  plums,  the  only  produce 
of  a  particular  tree,  remirkable  for  the  richness  and  delicacy  of 
its  fruit.  It  was  agreed,  that,  when  they  had  dined,  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfectio\),  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  gar- 
den, and  each  gather  and  eat  his  plum.  Before  dinner  was  entire- 
ly ended  Dartneuf  made  some  excuse  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes  froin 
the  room,  when  he  instantly  hastened  to  tlie  garden,  and,  dire  to 
relate,  devoured  botk  the  plums,  without  the  smallest  compunction 
or  remorse.' 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  none  of  these  gluttons  have  ever 
been  seized  with  the  rage  of  devouring  the  '  editiones  prin- 
cipes'  or  vellum  treasures  of  Mr.  Beloe  ! 

A  little  further  on  we  find  an  account  of  the  counter  pro- 
clamation of  the  pretender's  son  inlT-ta,  offering  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  exists  in  tlie  British  Museum.  \Ve  presume, 
however,  that  the  trustees  of  that  reservoir  of  rarities  have 
neglected  to  provide  either  the  first  or  last  edition  of  Hume's 
History  of  England,  otherw'hse  we  should  scarcely  have  heard 
the  authority  of  that  historian  quoted  to  prove  the  authenti- 
city of  the  paper  in  question,  since  in  our  copy  of  that  work 
no  account  seems  to  be  given  of  any  transaction  much  subse- 
<^uent  to  the  revolution  of  1(588. 

At  page  82,  a  great  curiosity  is  disclosed  to  the  public, 
which  shows  upon  what  frail  g^rounds  rests  the  happiness 
of  those  who  value  themselves  oti  the  earliest  editions  of 
books.  A  certain  V'^irgil  in  folio  printed  at  Rome  by  Sweyn- 
heim  f>nd  Pannartz  has  hitiierto  foraged  the  chief  joy  of 
those  who  were  masters  of  so  great  a  rarity.  But  ihe 
follovving  quotation  mournfully  attests  the  fallen  pride  of 
such  bibliographists  : 

*  It  seems,  however,  that  a  more  ancient  edition  than  this  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  a  niouastory  in  ISuabia.wht^nce  it  has  found 
its  way  to  the  collection  of  a  noble  earl.  The  anecdote  which  be- 
longs to  it  is  rather  ludicrous.  The  good  old  monks,  to  whom. 
this  and  other  valuable  books  belonged,  were  not,  it  seems, 
to  be  prevailed  upon,  by  money,  tf*  ])art  with  them.  It  happened, 
however,  that  they  w.ere  remarkably  fond  of  old  bock.  For 
as  much  of  this  same  bock  as  vtas  worth  about  seven  English  gui- 
neas, they  parted  with  this  Virgil  to  -a  kind  friend  and  acquaintance. 
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This  gentleman  sold  it  again  to  an  English  dealer  in  books  for  SOt., 
and  douijiless  believed  that  he  had  turned  his  liock  to  very  good  ac-' 
counti  I  have,  nevertheless,  heard  that  the  nobleman  above  alluded 
to,  did  not  obtain  possession  ot  this  literary  treasure  for  a  less  sum 
than  -1001. 

On    this  occasion    we    shall    venture    barely    to   remark 
that  as  all    things  were   held    fair   in  love,    a    similar  in- 
dulgence, we  suppose,  has  been  extended  to  collectors  of  rare 
publications.     Nor  is  it  to  beheld   any    derogation   to    the 
soHdiiy  of  their  judgment,  that  they  should  sometimes  dins 
i!pon  a   new   purchased    book   instead    of  a  beef  steak,  for 
which  their  exhausted  purses  cannot  afford  to  pay.     jSeither 
are  we  lo  censure  their   actions  after  the  ordinary    rules  of 
morals  invented  for  the  government  of  ordinary  men.      He 
wlio  cannot  produce  the  price  of  a  valuable  work  which  his 
beart  dies  wittiin  him  to  possess,  may  artfully  haunt  the  col- 
lection.of  the  booksellers,  and  purloin  what  he  cannot  buy, 
consoling   himself  tliat  as  there  are  pious    frauds,   so  there 
iiKiy  be  pious  thefts,  and  honou»able  and  learned  swindling. 
Having  chatted,  always  in  this  miscellaneous  sort  of  man- 
lier, through  a  third  oi' his    first  volume,    Mr.  Beloe   comes 
to  a  halt,   and  professes  his  intention  of  pointing  out  the  in- 
accuracies or  omissions  of  Harvvood.    Indoingtliis,  however, 
he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  liave  been  very  successful.    The 
task  was  not  a  difficult  one  :   succeeding  writers  on  the  same 
subject  point  out  twenty  times  the  number  of  omissions  that 
are  here  recorded,     it  was   only  necessary  therefore  lo  liave 
compared  the  works  together.     This  trouble,  however,  hav- 
ing fallen  to  our   share,  we  v'.ere  surprised   to  find  tlie  inac- 
curacy chiefly  on    the  side  of  Mr.   I3eloe,   and  that   at  least 
five  of  the  editions  .which    he  enumerates   as    omitted    by 
Harwood,  are    vtry    distinctly    mentioned    by  that    author, 
and  almost    all  the  rest   may   be   found   in    the    commonest 
v/riteron  this  subject.    That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  mere 
general    fault-finding,   we    specify    the  instances  wliicli  we 
have  remarked.     We  observe  in  Harwood's  second  edition, 
the  following  books   which  he  is  affirmed    lo  have  omitted. 
Homer  by  'I'urnebus;    Hesiod  ;  Aristophanes  by  Junta  1515; 
Aristophanes  Farrei  Ven.    1542,  and  two  A[)piaasby  C.  and 
II.  Stephens.     These  errors   can   only  in  one   or  two  of  the 
above    instances    receive   some  alleviation    from     the    mis- 
t;vkes    which    all     bibliographers    so    frequently  commit,  in 
ciolermining  whether  a   book    belongs   to    the   quarto,    the 
octavo  or  tiie  duodecimo  form,  a  point  apparently  not  diffi- 
cult to  settle,    but  respecting  which    we  frequently  observe 
V  ry  diseurdant  opinions. 
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"VVe  request  Mr.  Beloe  in  his  next  edition  to  inform  us 
whether  the  article  contained  in  the  following  extract,  is 
to  be  arranged  under  the  heiul  of  '  Literature'  or  that  of 
*  Scarce  Books.'  , 

Mary. — E.cmarks  on  dress. 

'  In  this  reign  square  toed  shoes  were  in  fashion,  and  the  men  wore 
them  of  so  prodigious  a  breadth,  that  Bulvver  says,  if  he  remembers 
aright,  there  was  a  proclamation  came  out,  that  no  man  should 
wear  his  shoes  above  six  inches  square  at  the  toc's.' 

Various  jokes  and  stories  are  now  introduced,  and  the 
tract  of  ancient  classical  literature  is  abandoned  in  a  G:reat 
measure  for  the  regions  of  old  English  publications.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  much  better  than  the  other,  and  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  a  desideratum  in  this  department.  But 
what  are  all  the  efforts  of  any  man  if  no  attention  is  paid  to 
their  arrangement  ? 

Rudis  indigestaque  moles. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  valuable  work  might  be  com- 
posed out  of  the  materials  here  aftbrded,\vilh  a  few  additions, 
and  if  we  durst  recommend  any  tiling  to  Mr.  Beloe,  it  wouM 
be  to  attempt  something  of  that  soit  ;  that  he  siiould  be- 
come the  Harwood  or  l)e  Bare  of  English  literature  ;  and 
even  if  his  friends,  the  collectors,  should  withdraw  their  pa- 
tronage from  his  exertions,  he  would  find  a  more  liberal 
support  in  the  discernment  of  the  public. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  volume  we  have  along  list  of 
the  principal  rarities  contained  in  the  Garrick,  the  i\J  alone, 
and  the  Kemble  collections  of  old  plays  and  ballads,  which 
cannot  fail  of  proving  extremely  interesting  to  all  who  addict 
ihemselves  to  such  pursuits.  But  as  we  despair  of  render- 
ing any  account  of  this  part  of  the  work  interesting  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  this  general  notice 
of  its  existence.  One  remark  only  we  shall  hazard,  that 
the  long  extracts  ,  respecting  *■  a  man  called  Hewleglass.,' 
do  very  little  credit  to  the  author's  taste  or  judgment.  W^i 
cannot  imagine  what  motive  should  have  induced  Mr.  Beloe 
to  dwell  so  long  upon  a  miserable  and  insipid  story  book., 
whose  contents  are  of  the  most  disgusting  tilthiness,  an4 
which  the  just  sentence  of  past  ages  had  condemned  to  ob- 
livion. 

In  the  second  volume  is  a  considerable  collection  of 
old  songs,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Garrick  collection  alrea- 
dy alluded  to  :  that  some  of  these  have  merit,  we  do  not 
mean   altogether  to  deny,  but  many  of  them  are.  specimens 
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of  such  insipidity  as  we  could  hardly  have  expected  to  sec 
in  modern  print;  for  an  example  take  the  following  : 

*  Let  us  sip,  and  let  it  Slip 

And  go  which  way  it  will  a  j 
Let  us  trip,  and  let  us  skip, 
And  let  us  drink  our  rill  a. 

*  Take  tlie  cup,  and  drink  all  up^ 

Give  tne  the  can  to  fill  a  ; 
Every  !;Up,  and  every  Cup, 

Hold  hpre  and  my  good  will  rU 

*  Gossip  mine  and  gossip  thine, 

Now  let  us  gossip  still  a  ; 
Here  is  g^od  wine,  this  ale  is  fine; 
Now  drink  of  which  you  will  a. 

*  Round  about,  till  all  be  out, 

I  pray  you  k  t  us  swill  a. 
This  jolly  grout  is  jolly  and  stoat, 
I  pray  you  stout  it  Etill  a  ; 

*  Let  us  laugh,  and  let  us  quafl', 

Good  drinkers  think  none  ill  a  , 
Here  is  your  bag,  here  is  your  statue, 
Be  packing  to  the  mill  a.' 

Surelv  it  was  not  necessary  to  ransack  the  treasures  of 
Garrick  lo  produce  a  |)erfbrmante  ot"  so  low  a  description. 
One  or  two  of  the  songs  are  more  tolerable,  and  it"  Mr. 
Beloe  had  been  more  select  in  his  choice  and  more  sparing 
in  liis  extracts,  he  might  have  satisfied  himself  with  the 
.'3d,  the  1 1th,  the  20ih,  and  perhaps  a  very  {^w  more  of 
the  number  that  he  has  produced. 

Almost  the  whole  oF  this  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  con- 
sideration of  English  works,  among  which  certainly  some 
amusing  particulars  may  be  found.  Having  already  devot- 
ed a  considerable  space  to  this  article,  we  cannot  enter 
mncli  into  the  detail  of  these  parts  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
trive  any  means  of  viewing  the  contents  of  Mr.  Beloe's 
book  in  any  general  point.  So  detached  and  miscellaneous 
are  his  own  observations,  that  unless  we  followed  him  like 
a  harrier  through  all  his  turnings  and  windings,  we  fear  it 
would  be  impossible  lo  convey  any  adequate  notion  of  the 
work.  Kor  are  we  at  all  convinced  of  the  reader's  patience 
to  follow  us  in  so  laborious  achace.  After  a  very  few  fur- 
ther remarks  we  will  therefore  finish  the  consideration  of  the 
perform^ince  before  us. 

Nearly  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  details  regarding  the 
varieties  of  the  Ro.xburgh  collection,  which  will  probably 
soon  1  e  oflcied  to  the  public  for  sale.     Old  jest  books,,  tales. 
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orromanceSjballads,  and  plays  seem  to  be  amongst  th'6  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  attention  of  amateurs.  From  a  publi- 
cation of  this  description,  the  following  ancient  joke  is 
extracted  : 

*  A  rude  uplandisshe  ploughman,  vvhiche  on  a  tyme  reprovynge  a 
good  holy  father  sayed  that  hecoude  saye  all  his  prayers  with  a  hole 
mynde  and  steadfast  intention,  without  thinkyng  on  any  other 
thynge.  To  whome  the  good  holy  man  sayde,  Go  to,  saye  ona 
Pater  Noster  to  the  ende,  and  thynke  on  no  other  thinge  ;  and  I 
Wyll  gyve  the  myn  horse.  That  I  shall  do,  quod  the  pluUghman, 
and  so  began  to  saye  Pater  Noster,  qui  es  in  celis,  tyll  he  came  to 
sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,  and  then  his  thought  moved  him  to  aske 
this  questioni  yea,  but  bhall  I  hare  the  sadil  and  bridel  withal. 
And  so  he  lost  his  bargain.' 

An  edition  of  Boccacio,  printed  in  the  year  1471,  forms 
another  ornament  of  the  library  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh. At  one  lime  it  appears  that  ^my  lords  Oxford  and 
Sunderland  were  the  great  collectors  of  rare  publications. 
This  very  copy  of  Boccacio  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
bookseller  in  London,  who  demanded  as  the  price  of  it  an 
hundred  guineas.  These  two  noblemen  being  rather  alarm- 
ed at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  deliberated  so  long  that  an 
ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  saw  and  purchased  the 
volume.  With  all  the  malice  of  a  collector  he  invited  the 
noble  lords  to  dinner,  but  deprived  them  of  their  appetites 
by  producing  the  treasure  which  he  had  acquired.  Mr. 
Beloe  prognosticates  that  this  rare  w^ork  will  fetch,  if  ex- 
posed to  sale,  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds. 

After  dancing  about  like  a  will  o'  the  wisp,through  every  va- 
riety of  subject,sonietimesin  the  obscurity  of  antient  research, 
sonifctimes  confounding  his  reader  by  unintelligible  extracts 
from  books,  of  whose  existence  even  the  learned  may  be 
excused  from  being  aware,  our  author  at  last  condescends  to 
endeavour  to  justify  his  disposition  to  rambling.  We  do 
not  regard  his  excuse,  however,  as  by  any  means  satisfac- 
tory. It  may  be  true  that  rare  books  are  not  of  daily  oc- 
currence, and  from  the  terms  of  the  assertion,  it  cannot 
])e  otherwise:  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  have  recourse 
toother  collections  than  that  of  the  Museum,  and  in  the 
magnificent  language  of  the  author,  to  drink  at  smaller 
though  not  less  pellucid  streams.  But  nothing  of  all  this, 
unless  coinbined  with  an  extraordinary  haste  of  publication, 
tan  at  all  justify  a  total  neglect  of  order.  The  world  will  sel- 
dom be  satisfied  wittj  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  a  port- 
folio, especially  when  these  consist  solely  of  extracts  trorh. 
other  works,  however  rare  or  antique  they  may  be.  The 
Crit,  UeV.  Vol,  H.     May,  ISO?-  D 
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labour  of  arrangement  would  have  been  small,  the  advafr* 
tages  would  have  been  great  ;  and  nothing  but  a  most  pre- 
mature  eagerness  to  appear  in  print  could  have  induced  Mr. 
IBeloe  to  overlook  the  merit  and  facility  of  an  order- 
ly plan.  The  vpork,  however,  is  not  without  some  good 
qualities:  an  idle  or  a  book-gathering  reader  may  receive  gra- 
tification from  its  perusal.  Jt  will  remain  a  monument  of 
tlje  author's  industry  rather  than  of  his  understanding.  Few 
will  read  it,  and  many  will  consult  it ;  and  in  due  time  when 
a  better  work  of  English  bibliography  shall  have  appeared, 
it  will  migrate  like  the  swallows  of  autumn,  to  another  cli- 
mate, and  quit  the  shelves  of  the  library  for  the  counter  of 
the  butterman. 


Art.  IV. — Practical  Observations  on  the  principal  Diseases 
of  the  Ej/es,  illustrated  with  Cases ;  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  yintonio  Scarpa,  Professor  of  jinatomy  and 
Practical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  ^c,  by 
James  Briggs,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  London,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Public  Dispensary. 
8to.  10^.  Cc/.    Cadell.     1800. 

IT  has  long  been  a  very  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  art  of 
healing  may  be  best  improved  by  following  the  same  system 
of  dividing  labour,  which  has  been  found  so  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  many  other  branches  of  knowledge  :  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  in  some  respects  the  idea  is  confirm- 
ed by  experience.  But  there  is  a  point,  beyond  which  this 
voluntary  limitation  of  research,  can  tend  only  to  cramp 
the  powers  of  intellect, and  direct  the  attention  to  useless  re- 
finements. VVliat  shall  we  say  of  the  herd  of  dentists,  ear- 
doctors,  and  oculists  .''  or  would  it  be  bold  to  ask,  what  may  be 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  man,  whose  whole  mind 
is  iibsorbed  in  the  simple  series  of  events,  to  which  we  have 
all  been  indebted  for  our  present  state  of  existence  ?  To  as- 
sert, that  the  pursuit  of  these  branches  of  medical  knowledge 
necessarily  precludes  the  possession  of  great  talents  and  ex- 
tensive information,  would  be  absurd  in  its  very  nature  ^ 
but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  instances  of  such  excep- 
tions to  this  very  general  assertion,  are  furnished  only  by 
"those  who  have  been  educated  with  liberal  views,  and  have 
afterwards  turned  their  attention  to  some  particular  brancht 
to  which  accident  or  choice  liad  directed  them.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Hunter  on  theTeeth,  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  what 
an  acute  aad  comprehensive  mind  can  accomplish,  in  a  de^^ 
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partment  of  which  these  surgical' mechanics  had  seemed  to 
hold  the  undivided  possession.     Perhaps  the  manual  dexte- 
rity, which  constant  practice  naturally  bestows,  may  in  some 
det^ree  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  attending  solely  to 
one  branch  of  surgery.     Yet  although   this   argument  will 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  whicli  " 
require  such  a   delicacy  of  hand,  we    cannot  refrain   from 
expressing   our  satisfaction  at  every  attempt  that  can  tend 
in  any  degree  to  rescue    the  art  from  quacks  and    empirics. 
The  name  of  professor  Scarpa  is  familiar  to  every  anatomist 
in  Europe  ;  and  although    the  work  before    us    cannot  add 
much  to  a  reputation  already    so  brilliant^  yet  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  its  author,  and  exhibits  a  very  clear   and  satisfac- 
tory view  of  a  subject,  which  has  seldom  employed  the   pens 
of  liberal  and  well  informed  writers.     Our  own  country,  in- 
deed, has  to  boast  in   Mr.    Ware  of  an  oculist  of  the  most 
enlightened  ideas.     We  have  to  regret,  however,   that   the 
works  of  this  gentleman  have  not  yet  assumed  a  more  metho- 
dical and  systematic  form  :  nor  can  we  resist  observing  that 
the  dexterity  of  hand,  which    he    possesses  in  so  eminent  a^ 
degree,  has  rendered   him  partial  to    the  more  showy  and 
difhcult  modes  of  operating.     In  the  hands  of  such  a  man, 
we  cannot   believe  that   their  difficulty  has  often   been  pro- 
ductive of  injury  to  his  patients  :  but  his  example  must  ne- 
cessarily   influence   other   operators,  and  tend  to  give  cur- 
rency to  those  modes  of  practice,  which,  however  attractive 
in  appearance,  are    in  reality  the  most   dangerous   and  the 
most  difficult.     The   author  of  the  work   before    us,  on   the 
other  hand,  testifies  an  uniform  preference  of  the  simplest  and 
least  hazardous  operations.    We  must,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
mark, that  he  has  exhibited  rather  a  strong  predilection  for 
plantain  water,  and  bags  of  emollient  herbs  :  nor  is  he  so  to- 
tally neglectful  of  antiquity,  as  to  forget  the  actual   cautery,, 
bleedingfrom  the  foot,  and  the  application  of  leeches  to   cer- 
tain parts,  in  the  case  of  ophthalmia  supposed    to  arise  from 
suppression  of  piles,  or  of  other  more  regular  evacuations. 

The  various  affections  of  this  organ  are  treated  of  in  succes- 
sion, and  illustrated  by  the  relation  of  cases:  indeed,  through- 
out the  work,  the  reader  experiences  the   agreeable   feeling 
that  he  peruses  the  results  of  the  author's  own  practice,  and 
that  he  may  confidently    follow  a  guide,  v/hose  lessons   are 
neither  inspired  by  the   fanciful  ideas  of  his  own  mind,   nor 
altogether  derived  from    the  writings  of  others.     Enough 
however  of  erudition  is  shewn,  to  satisfy  us    that   professor 
Scarpa  has  not  entered  unprepared  on  his  inquiry,  or  failed 
to  compare  his  ov/n  opinions  with  those  of  his  predeeessors, 
Perhapis  a  greater  attention  to  brevity  of  langoage,  and  less 
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refinement  in  distinctions,  might  have  added  to  the  value  of^ 
the  work. 

Thejistu/a  lachrymalh,  which  has  so  much    occupied  the 
attention  of  ocuHsts,  is  considered  by  our  author  in  a   point 
of  view  that  is  somewhat  original,  and  we  may  add  ingenious. 
He  conceives,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  this 
affection  arises  from  a  diseased  stah.  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  palpehrcc  and  of  the  glandular  mcibonici ;   and  that  the 
acid  matterdiscliarged  by  these,  stimulates  the  lachrymal  sac> 
producing  inflammativ)n,  obstruction  of  the  duct,   and  after 
a  time  even  carries  off  the  bone,  on   which  these  parts  rest. 
Thus  he  is  led  to  recommend  an    early   application  of   such 
remedies,  as  will  most  readily  remove  this  primary   affection, 
and  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  same 
means,  even  in  the  advanced  stages  oi'  Iheji^tiila  hicfnymalis, 
where  an  operation  becomes  necessary  to  open  the  obstructed 
passages.  Cases  are  related  by  him,  in  wliich  the  disease  wai 
arrested  in  its  commencement,  by  applying  lo   the  eyelids    a. 
stimulating  ointment :  and  our  own  experience  has  furnished 
us  with  similar  instances,  in  which  the  citrine  ointment  prov- 
ed unexpectedly  beneficial.     Having  stated  professor    Scar- 
pa's opinion,  and  our  qualified  belief  of  its  truth,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  remark,   that  we   are  convinced,   a  multitude    of 
cases  will  be  found, in  which  Ihejistuln  lachrymalu  has  arisen 
independent  of  any  other  affection  of  the  eyes  ;  nor  do  wt 
conceive  it  at  all  improbable,  that  the  same  cause  which  in- 
duces a  morbid  state  of   the  tarsal  glands  and  membrane  of 
the  palpebra,  should  give  rise  also  to  a  disease  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac. 

The  surgeons  of  t'le  continen'  still  retain  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  the  actual  caitery,  iu  cases  wliere  our  countrymen 
have  long  ago  relinquished  its  use.  Our  author  has  observ- 
ed, that  to  ensure  success  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
passage  for  the  tears,  the  pituitary  membrane  must  be  des- 
troyed ;  and  this,  he  conceives,  is  best  effected  by  the  red-hot 
iron  :  but,  we  can  assure  him,  that  in  this  country,  where  the 
operation  is  abundantly  frequent,  no  difficulty  iias  occurjed, 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  actual  cautery. 

On  the  subject  of  ophthalmia,  in  its  sev^eral  forms,  profes- 
sor Scarpa  has  expressed  himself  at  considerable  length.  His 
practice  in  general  is  active  and  enlightened  ;  but  there  ar^ 
a  few  particulars  in  which,  we  conceive,  he  is  unsuccessful i, 
In  the  acute  stage  of  inflammation,  he  loads  his  patient  vvilH 
merciless  poultices  of  stewed  apples,  and  bags  of  emollient 
herbs,  when  the  poor  sufferer  would  gladly  exchange  their 
weight  for  some  cooling  v^'ash,  or  a  light  pledget  of  moist- 
ctied  linen.     The  system  oi  depletion,   however,  which   he 
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''fcommends^  is  admirably  calculated  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
*he  disease  ;  and  his  good  sense    is   abundantly   apparent  ia 
*he  anxiety  with  whicli  he  insists  on  tl)e  discrimination   that 
is  necessary  in  the  employment  of  astringent   and  stimulating 
remedies.     These,  at  a  very  early  period,   will  often  prove  in- 
jurious; and  it  is  the  testof  the  surgeon's  skill  to  seize  the  proper 
moment  when  the  character  of  tlie  inflammation  changes,  so 
as  to  admit  of  such    applications.     The  thebaic  tincture,  of 
which    Mr,  Ware  has  spoken  so  highly,    has   been  found  by 
our  auLhor,    in  very  many   cases,  of  essential  service.     The 
professor  seems    to  have  read  with   attention,    the  work   of 
our  countryman  already  mentioned,  on  the  purulent  eye  of 
children,    and   has   borrowed   I'rom   him  pretbiy  liberally,  al- 
though without  acknowledgment.   Nothing  new  is  added  to  the 
history    of  the  disease,  and  the  camphorated  water  of  Bates 
js  pointed   out  as  tlie  most  efficacious  application.     The  pu- 
rulent ophthalmia  in  adults,   is  considered  by  our  author  with 
a  good    deal    of  doubt  and  hesitation;  and  he  at   last   con- 
cludes,  by  supposing  that  it  depends  more  on   a  direct   con- 
sent between  the  eyes  and  the  urethra,  than  on  a  real  trans- 
lation of  matter ;  '  for,' says  he,  *  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
urethra,   and  of  the  palpebrae,  as  well  as  those  of  the  fauces 
and  rectum,  are  productions  of  the  cutis,  and  if  this  effect  does 
not  take  place  in  every  case  of  sudden  suppression  of  gonor- 
hcena,  it  is  becaui;eall  individuals  are  not  endowed   with  tlie 
;!iame  degree  of  consensual  sensibility.'  (p.  IBO.)      Perhaps  it 
would  be  bold  iu   us   to   dispute,  with  llie  learned  professor, 
the  kindred  structure  of  the  membrunes  of  the  urtthra  and 
eye  lids;  but  admitting  this,  it  seems  to  furpish  a  very' meagre 
proof  of  the  speciiic  nature  of  the  ophthalmia  in    question. 
We  are  relieved,    however,  from  the    necessity  of  adverting 
farther  to  the   opinion  of  our  author,    by  a  note  which   lh,e 
translator    lias  added  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pearson.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  unites  to  talents  of  a  very  superior  character,  ' 
the  experience  furnished  by  an  extensive  practice  of  twenty- 
five  years,  remarks — 

'  Of  the  many  thousand  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  which  have  fallen 
uncjer  my  notice,    1    never    could,    in   any     one    instance,    trace 
such   a  connection  between  the  eye   and    the  urethra,   as   that  to 
which  professor  Scarpa  alludes.     In   that  tonn  of  the  secondary 
symptoms  of  sj'phiUs,  where  ths  skin  is  the  part  chiefly  aftected, 
a  disease  rescrabbng  the  ophthalmia  tarsi,   semetimcs  appears.     It 
is  not  commonly  attended  with  much  redness  of  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva, nor  is  the  sensibility  of  the  eye   to  light  remarkably  in- 
creased :   yet  I  have  seen  it  in  a  few  instances,  iu  the  form  of  an 
acute  ophthalmia,  resisting  all  the  common  modes  of   treatracfttj 
but  yielding  immediately  to  a  course  of  mercury. 
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Our  author's  opinion  in  hypopion  is  decidedly  against  open« 
ing  the  cornea,  with  a  view  to  evacuate  the  matter,  for  he 
conceives  that  it  occasions  inflammation  and  a  reproduction  of 
the  disease,  besides  the  danger  of  procidentia  of  the  iris,  hi 
the  case,  however,  of  very  high  inflammation  and  excessive 
distension  of  the  eye,  he  resorts  to  the  operation  immedi- 
ately, and  thus  avoids  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  rupture. 
f]is  first  object  in  this  disease,  is  to  remove  the  inflammation 
of  the  eye,and  tlien  to  apply  to  it  such  stimulants  as  are  most 
likely  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  matter  which  it  con- 
tains. In  the  old  and  infirm,  he  orders  a  nourishing  diet 
with  bark.  It  is  sufficiently  remaikable  that  both  professor 
Scarpa  and  Mr.  Ware  should  have  expreshcd  in  their  writings 
such  strong  doubts  of  the  validity  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions, 
with  regard  to  theluimation  of  pus.  As  for  our  author,  he 
seems  to  be  very  imperfectly  informed  upon  this  subject ;  for 
heconl'cunds  the  inflammatoryexudation  of  coagulable lymph, 
■with  the  purulent  secretion  which  takes  place  from  mem- 
branes, and  then  supposes  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
doctrine  rest  the  strength  of  their  arguments  on  the  identity 
of  these  two  matters.  '  If  it  should  be  insi;,ted,  he  observes, 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  coagulable  lymph 
eff'used  from  a  membrane  violently  inflamed,  and  matter,  it 
must  then  be  conceded  that  there  are  cases  in  which  matter 
is  formedwithout  abscess  or  ulceration,  ard  that  the  hypopion 
is  a  disease  precisely  of  this  description.'  (p.  234)  Mr.  Ware 
is  still  more  decisive  in  his  infidelity, and  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  although  he  has  used  the  term  purulent  ophthalmia,  yet 
he  never  meant  to  assert  that  the  matter  discharged  wasmor^ 
than  morbid  mucus,  or  by  any  means  really  puruleni,.         • 

The  subject  of  cataract  is  discussed  by  our  author  with 
great  perspicuity  and  intelligence  ;  iudeed  it  forms  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  were  much 
gratified  to  find,  that  the  good  sense  ofthe  prolessor  prevail- 
ed over  that  love  of  shew,  so  apt  to  betray  the  operator 
into  difficulties  which  the  most  consummate  skill  is  not  al- 
ways adequate  to  meet.  He  has  given  the  most  decided 
preference  to  the  operation  of  depressing;  and  has  slated 
in  a' clear  and  able  manner,  the  objections  which  he  has 
ifound  to  attend  the  practice  of  extraeting.  Jt  is  a  very  easy 
niatlertotaikof<,(;w<7////g  as  a  clumsy  modV  of  operating,  whicli 
none  but  the  ignorant  and  unskilful  would  adopt,  to  call 
jtstirring  up  the  humours  of  the  eye  at  randoui,  and  re- 
present the  rival  practice  as  the  masterpiece  of  dexterity  ; 
but  to  mention  only  two  particulars,  we  would  remind  those 
who  contend  for  extraciiiig,  that,  to  perform  it,  we  must 
jiectssarily  disturb  and  irritate  the  iris,  which  is  undoubLcdly 
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'jlic  most  sensible  part  of  the  whole  organ  ;  nor  can  we, 
when  removing  the  lens,  destroy  its  capsule  in  such  a  man- 
Ber  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  secondary  cataract. 
Neither  of  these  objections  can  be  urged  with  any  force 
against  the  mode  by  couching,  which  is  indeed  an  operation 
that  is  rarely  followed  by  much  pain  or  disturbance  to  the 
system  :  the  eye  is  still  whole,  and  in  the  great  bulk  of 
cases,  may  be  again  and  again  submitted  to  the  needle, 
till  the  axis  of  vision  is  completely  cleared.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  atid  the  testimony  of  the  learned  Scarpa, 
tid  fair  to  vindicate  the  character  of  a  mode  of  operating, 
T?hichis  now  by  many  contemned,  and  to  restore  the  taste 
of  the  age  to  that  love  of  simplicity,  which  both  patient 
and  practitioner  seem  in  the  present  day  so  totally  to  have 
forgotten.  Itappears  as  if  distress  and  difficulty  were  the 
c-bjects  of  desire,  for  we  uniformly  find  that  the  patient 
js  grateful  to  the  surgeon  in  proportion  to  the  pain  which  he 
suffers,  and  the  length  of  time  that  he  is  under  the  ki?ife.- 
Tlie  same  principle  guides  him  in  the  choice  of  his  family- 
remedies:  does  he  receive  a  wound  or  a  slight  burn,  nothing 
milder  than  strong  brine,  hot  spirits,  or /ri(/r's  balsam  will 
succeed  in  quieting  his  epprehensions. 

In  respect  to  the  mode  which  our  author  has  proposed  for 
the  formation  of  the  artificial  pupil,  we  should  not  be  dispo 
$ed  to  regard  it  with  much  favour.  He  introduces  a  fine 
needle  as  in  couching,  and  separates  the  ms  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  ciliary  ligament  on  the  side  next  to  the  nose. 
The  operation  causes  excruciating  pain,  and  is  followed  by 
an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye;  these 
symptoms,  however,  soon  disappear,  and  the  patient  regains 
his  sight.  The  situation  of  the  aperture  so  mqch  to  the 
gide,  must  prove  an  untoward  circumstance,  which  is  likely 
(o  prevent  the  formation  of  a  distinct  image  upon  the  retina; 
but  the  testimony  of  our  author  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
^et  aside  this  obvious  difficulty. 

Some  excellent  remarks  upon  staphyloma  are  given  by 
professor  Scarpa  ;  and  the  sul)ject  of  incipient  amaurosis 
is  considered  at  some  length.  He  is  a  com|>lete  proselyte 
to  the  doctrine  of  Uichter  and  Smucker;  and  the  numerous 
cases  which  he  has  adduced,  seem  sufficiently  to  prove  that 
the  tartar  emetic  given  so  as  to  empty  the  stomach,  and  af- 
terwards in  laxative  doses,  along  with  the  application  of  the 
\Si<^o\iX  oi  aqua  animonicE,  io  \\\Q  eyes,  will  very  frequently 
succeed  in  effecting  a  perfect  recovery  of  the  power  of 
vision.  The  cure  of  incipient  amaurosis,  according  to  the 
method  of  Richter,  forms  a  strong  additional  argument  in 
iavour  of  the  opinions  so  well  illustrated  in  a  late  work  by 
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Pr.  Hamilton.  We  are  persuaded  that  a  careful  perusal 
of  some  of  the  older  writers,  whose  ponderous  folios  are 
now  consigned  to  the  dusty  corners  of  our  libraries,  would 
furnish  the  most  ample  elucidation  of  this  doctrine,  which 
to  many  appears  new  :  nothing  can  be  more  decided  or  more 
luminous  than  the  statement  which  Hoffman  has  made  in 
his  Dissertat.  de  Morb.  prascip.  recta  Medendi  ratione  ; 
*  ExperientisB  suffragium  firmuni  est,  tit  in  omnibus  capitis  et 
nervorum  morbis,  sic  eliam  in  iis  qui  oculos  detinent,  ven- 
triculi  et  virtutis  ipsms  digestivae,  rationem  esse  haben- 
dam  !*  As  a  general  position,  this  expresses  every  thing  that 
can  be  deddced  from  the  numerous  cases  of  nervous  diseases, 
treated  by  purgatives,  which  have  been  lately  brought  before 
the  public.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  our  intentionto  detract 
from  the  well  merited  reputation  of  pr.  Hamilton,  or  to  de-. 
preciate  a  publication,  which,  we  may  truly  say, has  opened  the 
eyes  of  medical  men  to  a  multitude  of  facts,  which  lead  to  the 
jiiost  important  practical  conclusions. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  professor  Scarpa,  by  express- 
ing the  satisfaction  which  we  have  experienced  from  the 
perusal  of  his  treatise,  and  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  notice  the  success  of  his  labours  in  other 
departments  of  surgery ;  for  he  has  given  us  reason  to 
expect  some  future  work  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  pre-» 
sent. 

l^he  tack  of  translation,  which  we  have  been  accustometj 
to  find  so  unsuccessfully  executed,  is  in  this  instance  ac- 
complished with  accuracy  and  even  neatness.  The  sense  of 
the  author  is  rendered  in  plain  and  perspicuous  language  : 
there  are,  however,  several  impio<?ements  of  style,' which 
we  could  suggest  to  Mr.  Briggs;  and  we  would  recommend 
to  him  in  particular  to  check  that  partiality  to  stiff  and 
pedantic  expressions,  ipto  which  he  has  been  repeatedly  be, 
trayed. 


AjiT   V.—T^e  Periplus  of  the    Erythrean   Sea.     Part  IT, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Jntients 
Jrom  the  Gu/ph  of  Eluna  in  the  Red  Sea  to   the  J  stand  of 
Ceylon  :  reith   Dissertations.    By  William  Vincent,  D.D, 
ito.  TqL  II,  U^  5s.  boards.   Cadell  owe?  Davies.     1805. 

'THE  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,'  says  Dr.  Vinceat, 
in  his  first  volume,  '  is  the  title  prefixed  to  a  work  which 
contains  the  best  account  of  the  commerce  carried  on  from 
the  Ked  Se^  and  the  coast  uf  Africa  to  the  East  Indies  duf- 
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ing  the  time  that  Egypt  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  Em^ 
pire.'  Tills  work,  vvhieh  the  doctor  supposes  to  have  beea 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  has  illustrated  with  everjr 
species  of  information  which  ancient  erudition  or  niodera 
knowledge  could  supply.  And  though  in  such  a  publica- 
tion, in  which  a  large  part  must  be  devoted  to  a  detail  of 
names,  distances,  situations,  and  the  more  dry  parts  or  geo-^ 
graphical  discussion,  the  generalit}'  of  readeis  will  find  but 
little  interest,  yet  the  taste,  the  science,  and  the  learning  of 
the  venerable  author  are  so  conspicuous  throughout  the 
whole,  as  will  amply  repay  the  scholar  for  the  time  and  at- 
tention which  he  may  employ  in  the  perusal.  And  the  his-» 
torical,  commercial,  and  literary  information,  which  is  not 
sparingly  diffused  throughout  the  two  volumes,  contribute  to 
give  them  as  great  and  as  general  an  interest  as  could  well  be 
expected  in  such  a  publication. 

The  earliest  commerce  with  the  east  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  Arabians,  and  this  mode  of  intercourse    Dr.  Vincent 
supposes  to  have  been  prior  to  the  times  of  Abraham  and  the 
records  of  history.     Petra,  the  capital  of  Edom,  or  of  the 
Idumea,  or   Arabia  Petrea  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  sort  of  cen- 
tral point   whither  tlie  Arabian  merchants  transported  their 
commodities,  from   the  three  sides  of  their  vast  peninsula. 
To  this  place  the    Ishmaeliies  repaired   with  the  spices  of 
India,  and  the  balsam  and  myrrh  of  Hadramnnl,  for  the  sup- 
ply  of  the  Egyptian  market.     Petra  is  a  rock  supplied  vvitli 
an  abundant  spring  of  water,  which  renders   it   a  fortress  of 
primary  importance  in  the  desert.     In  the  reign  of  David 
Edom  was  subdued,  and  Hebrew    garrisons    were  placed  iu 
Elath  and  Ezion  Gcber.     The  trade  of  Ophir,  which  flou- 
rished  so  much    in  the   reign    of  Solomon,  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  about  this  time.     It  is  well  known  that  the 
geographical  position    of  Ophir  has  divided  the  opinions  of 
the  learned.      With  Prideaux  and  Gassellin,  who  has  thrown 
so  much  light  on  the  geography   4>f  the  ancients,  Di\  Vin- 
cent places  Ophjr   in   Sabea  or  Arabia  Felix,  btyond    the 
Straits  of  Babel  Mandel.     Tiie  treaty   between    Hiram    wnd 
Solomon,  to  which  the  trade   gave  rise,  v/as  founded  in  ne- 
cessity as  well  as  policy  ;  for  while  the  Jc'ivs  were  masters  of 
Idumea,  the  Syrians  could  carr}' on  nocomiirerce  wit!]  i\rabia 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Jews.     Elath  and  Peira  were 
reduced  by  Mahomet  in   person  al  the  head  of   thirt}^   thou- 
sand men  ;   and  this  conquest  prepared    tiie  way  for  all    the 
succeeding  victories   of   the    Mahouiedans  over  the  power 
of  the  Romans   in    the  east.     The   whole   commerce  of  the 
east  originally  passed  through  Arabia  Petrea  to   PlitBriicia, 
"lyre,  and  Egypt.     The  Arabians   of  Idumea,  or  prubabl/ 
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of  the  provinces  further  to  the  south,  were  the  first  navigators 
Avhom  history  mentions  in  the  Indian  ocean.     Inthejlimes 
of  Pliny,  the  Arabians  not  only  frequented  the  coast  of  Ma- 
1  ibar,but  were  in  such  numbers  at  Ceylon,  that,  like  the  Ew 
lopeans  at  the  present  day,   they  were  masters  of  the  coast, 
while  the  native  sovereigns  were  compelled  to  retire  beyond 
the  Ghauts.     At  Ceylon  the  trade   from  Malacca  and  the 
Golden  Chersonese^which  was  probably  in  the  hands  ofthe  M  a- 
laysoreven  the  Chinese,  met  the  merchants  from  Arabia,Per- 
siaand  Egypt;  during  the  middle  ages  the  Eastern  trade  wa§ 
probably  carried  on  in  the   same  manner  by  the    Arabians; 
for  the  Portuguese  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  east, found  the 
trad.e  at  Calicut    in   their   possession.     Though    the  Ara- 
bians must  have  been   greatly  enriched   by  this  commerce, 
yet  they  appear   to   have  consumed  all     the  wealth   which 
they    acquired    in   private    indulgences  and    selfish     gra- 
tifications, without  leaving  any  public  monuments  to  attesjt 
their  prosperity  or  magnificence.     That  spirit  of  insulated 
independence,  which  forms  such  adistinguishingcharacter- 
istic  in    this  extraordinary  people,  seems  to  have  prevented, 
all  public  spirit  and  national  co-operation.   The  Arabians  at 
this  day  possess  the  same  habjls  and  propensities,  which  svere 
-observed  in  their  ancestors  more    than    two  thousand  years 
ago.     They  are  still  a  nation  of  merchants   and  marauders. 
Arabia  Deserta  embraces  an  extent  of  coast  of  near  seveii 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  while  there  remain  but  little  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  assignable   to  Yemen,  or  Arabia 
Felix.     The  numerous   tribes,    which    inhabit  the   expanse 
of  Arabia   Deserta,  are    the    Saracens  of  the  ancients,  so 
called  from  Saharra  or  San  a,  a   desert,   and   corjesponding 
with    the  modern  term    of  Hedoweens.     But  this  country 
could  not  have  been  so  unproductive   a^  the  name  seems  to 
imply,  for  the  inhabitants  were  numerous,  and   every   Ara- 
bian has  to  find  subsistence,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for    his 
horse.     And  if  little  corn  were  sown,  there  must  have  been 
an  abundance  of  pasture  for  their  cattle.     Though  the  Arab? 
are  robbers, yet  no  trade  could  be  carried  on   among  them^, 
if  the    rights   of  property    were  not  at   least  partially    re- 
spected.    Jidda,  the  sea-port  of  Slecca,  is  still   a   mart  of 
considerable    importance.     AVhen    Bruce  was   there,   nine 
ships  were     in    the    harbour,     one   of    which  was    worth 
';20(),000! . ;    and  one  Arabian  merchant   offered   to  purchase 
the  nine  cargoes     'J  hese  would  be  dispersed  over  the  wildest 
part  of  Arabia,  by  men  with  whom  no  traveller  would  truijt 
hislife.     Civilization  seems  to  have  made  farther  advances 
in  the  southern  paits    of  Arabia  ;  justice    was  better  admi- 
nistered, and  mere  protection  was  ailorded  to  the  merchant,^ 
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The  country  of  Yemen    retains   this  character  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  Persian  gulph,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Euxine,  formed, 
in  very  early  times,  another  route  for  the  commerce  of  the 
East ;  but  this  mode  of  communication  was  pf  a  Uitcr  ^ate 
than  that  which  the  Arabians  carried  on  by  the  Red  Sea. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  tliat  the  trade  on  the  fluxine  was 
conducted  by  interpreters  of  seven  diflerent  languages  ;  and 
in  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  power,  there  were  130 
interpreters  of  the  innguages  used  by  the  different  traders  at 
Dioscurias  in  Colchis,  The  crusades  in  the  1 1  th  and  Wth 
centuries  opened  ihe  eyes  of  the  Europeans  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Indian  trade.  They  saw  that  the  power  of  Sa- 
ladin  was  founded  principally  on  the  revenue  which  he  derived 
from  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the 
East.  But  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  india  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  principally  accelerated  the  decUne  of 
the  Turkish  power,  which,  at  one  period,  threatened  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  nations  in  the  West,  We  do  not 
mean  to  follow  Dr.  Vincent  step  by  slep  along  the  whole 
circuit  of  coast,  in  which  he  attends  the  author  of  the 
Periplus;  but  we  select  a  few  particulars  by  the  way,  which 
we  think  most  likely  to  communicate  instructionj  or  to  gra- 
tify curiosity. 

The  Romans,  who  were  rather  a  nation  of  soldiers,  than 
of  manufacturers  and  artizans,  and  among  whom  public 
opinion  operated  to  the  discouragement  of  commerce,  had 
few  articles  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  which 
they  purchased.  The  balance  of  trade  could  conseqi-ently 
seldom  be  in  their  favour ;  and  they  seem  to  have  procured 
the  luxuries  of  the  East,  by  the  pillage  of  the  provinces. 
The  industry  of  the  enslaved  provinces,  was  condemned  to 
support  the  indolence  of  the  Roman  citizens.  Pliny  com- 
plains that  the  Roman  world  experienced  an  annual  drain 
of  400,0001.,  which  was  expended  in  the  products  of  the 
East.  But  yet  this  small  island  lays  out  two  millimis  every 
year  in  the  single  article  of  tea,  wjtliout  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  her  weallh.  Such  is  the  difierence  between  that 
prosperity  which  is  founded  on  indu3try,and  on  arms;  on  com' 
merce,  and  on  conquest  I  'I'he  author  of  the  Per  plus  says, 
that  '  upon  approachinfj  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  the  sea 
is  white;  and  the  sign  of  land,  before  it  is  seen,  is  a  mul- 
titude of  snakes,  called  Gracii,  floating  on  the  surface.' 
This  fact  isconlirmed  by  modern  navigators  ;  it  takes  place 
down  the  whole  coast  of  Malabar,  as  well  as  on  the  approach 
to  the  Indus,  and  is  imputed  to  the  rams  of  the  uiuiisoon 
washing  down  these  reptiles  out   of  the  rivers       Mear  the 
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promonlory  of  Barakes,  the  serpents  which  are  seen  float- 
ing on  the  water,  are  of  a  black  ci)lour,  and  of  a  luiger 
size  than  those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  which  are 
green,  and  of  a  golden  hue. 

In  most  of  the  Indian  rivers,  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  force  is  exhibited  in  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  when 
the  moon  is  new  or  full.  But  this  is  most  remarkable  at 
IBarugaza,  where,  in  an  instant,  ttie  bed  of  the  river  is  left 
almost  bare  ;  and,  when  the  flood-tide  returns,  the  stieani 
is  forced  upwards  for  a  great  number  of  miles,  with  irre- 
sistible impeluosily.  Large  vessels  are  torn  from  their  an- 
chors by  the  current,  and  precipitated  on  their  sides,  or 
wrecked  on  the  shoals,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  in  a  mo- 
ment overset. 

When  the  Europeans  first  visited  India,  Calicut  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  was  the  grand  mart  of  the  oriental  world. 
Here  the  traders  from  Cliina  and  Malacca  met  the  Arabs 
and  Persians,  who  brought  the  produce  of  their  own  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  articles  which  they  procured  from  Eu- 
rope. The  Arabs  who  settled  in  Calicut  only  at  the  first 
"voyage  of  the  Portuguese,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
fifteen  thousand,  besides  numerous  settlements  in  Ceylon 
and  Coromandel.  Paulma describes  them  as  *  a  robust  race, 
■wearing  their  beards  long,  and  their  liair  neglected;  their 
complexion  is  dark,  and  their  clothing  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  a  shirt  or  trowsers  of  cotton.  They  are  active 
and  laborious;  seldom  appearing  in  the  streets,  but  in  a 
body,  and  al\va>s  armed.  They  sleep  in  tents  or  booths 
dress  their  victuals  in  the  open  air,  and  work  during  the 
night  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  They  assist  one  another 
in  lading  and  unlading  their  ship?,  afjd  they  drink  plenti- 
fully of  toddy  and  arrack.  Upon  receiving  the  leasi  af- 
front, the  revenge  is  common  to  all.*  This  character  is 
supposed  to  be  applicable  not  only  to  the  present  Arabians, 
but  to  the  Arabians  of  every  age.  Iheir  trade  is  still  con- 
siderable at  Cochin  and  at  Calicut ;  and  employs  not  less 
than  an  hundred  ships  from  Muscat,  Mocha,  and  Jidda, 
In  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  i^eriplus,  the  principal 
articles  of  export  to  the  ports  of  India  were  *  great  quan- 
tities of  specie,  topages,  stibium  for  colouring  the  eyes,  coral, 
white  glass,  brass,  tin,  lead,  cinnabar,  orpiment;'  in  return  for 
which,  the  Aiabian  merchants  brought  back 'pepper  in  great 
cjuantity,  pearls  in  quantity  and  quality  superior  to  others, 
ivory,  fine  silks,  spikenard,  betel,  a|l  sorts  of  transparent 
or  precious  stones,  diamonds,  jacinths,  amethysts,  tortojse- 
siiel!.'  Here  we  find  tliatj  in  the  more  early  periods  as 
iweil  asin  later  times,  the  products  of  the  East  were  rather 
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purchased  by  the  precious  metals  than  procured  by  exchange 
i'or  other  commodities.     But  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  commerce, 
it  appears  that   Europe  has  been  rather  enriched  than  im- 
poverished  by   this  draio  of  bullion.     Among   the  articles 
which  at  a  very  early  period  were  exported  to  the  East,  we  find 
one  of  the  native  products  of  Britain.     The  tin  of  Cornwall 
f«uiid   its  way    by  some  circuitous  mode    of  communication 
to  the  coast  of   \lalabar  ;  and  in  the  eighth  century  we  find 
the  venerable  Bede  possessing  some  anicles  of  Eastern  luxury, 
pepper.cinnamon  and  frankincense.  (Bedce  op.  p.  793.  Appen- 
dix, and  p.  808.)  Among  the  articles  which  were    imported 
from  India,  mention  is  made  of  fine  silks o5owa2«fi«^.     These 
-Were  brought  from    the   countries    farther  to  the  east;  and 
hence  we  see  that  in  the  days  of  the  a  uhor  of  the  Peripius,  and 
probably  many  ages  before,  an  intercourse  was  open  between 
thecoastof  Malabar  and  the  regions  beyond  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal. Dr.  Vincentsays  that'  the  antients  always  meant  Ctiina 
Proper  by  the  term  Seres,  however  obscure  their  notions   of 
it  were.'  "  Silk,  which  may  be  termed  an  aboriginal  product 
of  China,  was  usually  brought  into  the    Roman   world    by 
the   route  of  Tartary,  the  Caspian,   and  the  Euxine,  and  it 
was   this  channel   by     which   Justinian    procured   the   silk 
worm.     The   point  where  the   traders    from   the    west   met 
those  of  the  Seres,  was  in  Tartary,  and  farther  to  the  north- 
east than   the  sources  of  the  Ganges.     Pliny    remarked   the 
characteristic  jealousy  of  the  Seres  or  Cliinese  in  respect  to 
strangers;  lib.vi.c.  17,  and  cap. 2,  3.  Thus  we  find  that  there 
were  m  antient    times  two  modes   of  communication  with 
China,  one  by  land,   through    the   intervention    of  Tartary, 
and  another  by  sea,  facilitated  by  the  nations  of  the  Golden 
Chersonese. 

The  author  of  the  Perlplus  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent 
not  to  have  visited  any  part  of  tiie  coast  of  Malabar,  lar- 
ther  south  than  tite  port  of  Nelku':ida,  where  Mippalus  first 
discovered  the  monsoon.  Tlie  iust'jry  of  this  event  we 
shall  give  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  as 
they  are  translated  by  Dr.  Vmcent. 

'  The  whole  navigition,  such  as  it  has  been  described  from 
Aden*  and  Karc  (lo  the  ports  of  hidia,)  was  performed  lormoliy 
in  small  vessels,  by  adht-ring  to  the  shore,  and  following  the  inden- 
tions of  the  coast:  but  Hippalu'i  was  t.e  pilot  who  first  disco- 
vered the  direct  course  across  the  ocean,  by  ob?ervini;  the  pos 
ojr  the   ports,  and  the   general  appearance   of  the  sea;  fur  at 
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season  when  the  annual  winds,  peculiar  to  our  climate  settle  irl 
the  north,  and  blow  for  a  continuance  upon  onr  coast  from 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Indian  ocean  the  wind  is  constantly 
to  the  south-west,  and  this  wind  has  in  those  seas  obtained  the 
name  of  Hippalus,  from  the  pilot  who  first  attempted  the  pa';sage 
by  means  of  it  to  the  east.  From  the  period  of  that  discovery 
to  the  present  time,  vessels  bound  to  India  take  their  departure 
cither  from  Kane,  on  the  Arabian,  or  from  Cape  Aromata  (Gar- 
defan)  on  the  African  side.  From  these  points  they  stretch  out 
into  the  open  sea  at  once,  leaving  all  the  windings  of  the  gulphs 
and  bays  at  a  distance,  and  make  directly  for  their  several  des- 
tinations on  the  coast  of  India.' 

The  monsoon  had  been  noticed  hy  Nearchus,  but,  in  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years  which  ehipsed  between  his 
time  and  that  of  Hippalus,  not  one  person  seems  to  have 
thought  of  rendering  the  discovery  subservient  to  the  inte- 
rests of  commerce,  and  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The 
practical  apphcation  of  the  most  famiHar  truths,  seems 
often  to  be  the  effect  rather  of  fortuitous  thought,  than  of 
dehberate  contrivance. 

Onr  readers  will  perhaps  be  pleased  with  the  following 
picturesque  description  of  Paraiia,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
Paulina  h;id  taken  his  passage  to  Europe  on  board  of  a 
French  frigate:  and  while  he  was  sailing  between  Cochin 
and  Cape  Comorin,  the  scenery  of  the  coast  produces  this 
burst  of  vivid  admiration. 

*  Nothing  ran  be  more  enchanting  to  the  eve,  or  delicious  to 
il\Q  sens<v,  than  is  experienced  in  a  voyage  near  the  extremity  of 
the  peniris'ila.  At  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  coast  the  coun- 
try of  Malabar  appears  like  a  tlieatre  of  verdure  :  here  a  grove  of 
cocoa-trees,  and  tUere  a  beautiful  river  pouring  its  tribute  into 
the  ocean,  through  a  Tiilley  irrigated  and  fertilized  by  its  waters. 
In  one  place  a  group  of  fishing- vessels,  in  another  a  white  church, 
peering  through  the  verdure  of  the  groves  ;  while  the  gentle  land. 
bre(?/,es  of  the  morning  waft  the  fragrance  exhaled  from  the  pep- 
per, cartlamum,  betel,  and  other  aromatics,  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  perfuinc  the  vessel  on  her  voyage  with 
their  odours  ;  towards  noon  succeeds  the  sea-breeze,  of  which  we 
took  advantage  to  speed  .he  beautiful  Calypso  towards  the  port  of 
her  destination.' 

in  the  time  of  ihePeriplnst  the  pearl- Hshcry  was  carried  on  as 
at  present  to  the  eastward  of  CapeComorin;  and  pearl-oyster* 
were  found  only  at  the  island  of  Epidorus,  which  is  tiie  pre- 
sent isle  of  Manar.  The  fishery  is  on  the  Ceylon  side  to- 
wards Manar.  iMom  fifty  to  sixty  thajsand  persons  are  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  consisting  of  divers  mariners, 
and  trade  IS  of  diMeieiit   d^'scriptions.     Thiff  fishery,  whirlx 
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produced  20,000l.  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  pro- 
duced in  the  year  1797,   130,0001.  to  the  English. 

In  the  first  dissertation  'on  the  Sina:,  the  Seres,  and  the 
termination  of  ancient  geography  on  the  east,'  we  meet  with 
some  interesting  particulars,  and  on  this  as    well   as  many 
other  occasions,  we  cannot  but  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  of 
applause   to  Dr.  Vincent's  extent  and  accuracy  of  research. 
Thina,  Sina;,    Izinistae,   and   the  countr}*  of  the  Seres,   are 
proved  to  signify  the  same  region,  or  the  China  of  the  mo- 
derns.    T&e  first  mention  of  Thina,  is  in   a  treatise  '  De 
Mundo,'  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle;  but  there  is  a  more 
detailed  mention  of  it  in  Eratosthenes,  who  was   born   276 
before  Christ.     Though  the   Macedonians  under  Alexander 
did  not  proceed    further  east  than  the  Indus,  yet  they  must 
have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  country   beyond   that 
river;  and  some  indistinct  accounts  ofChina  were  probab!}', 
by  this  means,  transmitted  to  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  Aral>iaa 
merchants,  who  traded  to  the  western  coast  of  ludia,  where 
they  met  other  merchants  from  the  eastern  coast,  who  had 
by  the  intervention  of  otlier  traders,  an  iniercourse  with  the 
country  of  the  Seres,  were  likely  to  have  counnuuicated  tlie 
first  authentic  information    respecting  this   region   of  silk. 
Silk  was  in  the  age   of  the  author  of  the  Periplus  brought 
from  the  Seres  to  India  by  land  and  by  sea;  and  he  specifies 
both  modes  of  conveyance.     The  usual   course   of  commu- 
nication was  through  the  whole  length  of  Tartary  into  Bac- 
tria,  where  they  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  sources  of  the 
Indus,  and  passed  down  that  river  to  Barbunke,  and  thence 
to  Guzerat.     Silk  was  esteemed  so  precious  a  commodity  in 
ancient  Rome,  that  it  was  actually  conveyed  by  land  carriage 
from  China  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  in  a  right  line 
of  more  than  4000  miles.     This  curious  fact  is  preserved  by 
Ptolemy;  and  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  this  traffic 
was  conducted  entirely  by  Roman    merchants    without  the 
intervention  of  other  traders  in  the  various  countries  through 
which  it  passed.     By  what  motives  could  the  Tartars  be  in- 
duced topermitsuch  an  intercourse  without  any  molestation? 
Dr.  Vincent's  work  contains  much  recondite  information, 
which  will  be  found  highly  valuable  to  the  geographer  and 
the  scholar  ;  but  we,  who  have  to  catet  for  the  palates  of  a 
large   and    promiscuous   class  of  readers,  have   thought    it 
most  incumbent  to  direct  our  attention  principally  to  those 
parts  of  this  work  which  are  likely  to  afford  the  most  general 
satisfaction* 
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Aat.  Vt.'—Tlie  Pleasures  of  Human  Life  hivestignted  cJiear- 
fully,  elucidated  satirically,  premulgated  explicitly,  and  dis'> 
cussed  philoaophi cully,  in  a  dozen  Dissertations  on  mule,  fe- 
male, and  neuter  Pleasures.  Interspersed zcitk  various  Jnec- 
doles*  and  expounded  hy  numerous  Jiniofutions  Byliilario 
JBenevolus  and  Co.,  Pellou's  of  the  literary  Socitiu  oj  Lu-^ 
sorists.  Embellished  uith  Jive  illustrative  Etchings  and 
two  Headpieces,  \^mo.   8s.     Longman  c«c?  Co.    1807. 

THE  list  of  pleasures  J^ppearsnot  yet  to  be  exiiausted.  We 
Iiave  had  the  PJeasiires  of  imagination,  of  Memory>  and  of 
Hope,  besides  the  productions  of  a  train  of  minor  votaries 
of  fame  who  have  foliowed  at  a  humble  distance  the  foot- 
steps of  their  masters.  Yet  we  cannot  accuse  any  of  these 
6f  having  unwarily  afforded  the  countenance  of  their 
example  to  this  genera!  but  feeble  exposition  of  mortal  de- 
lights. The  '  Miseries  of  Human  Life,'  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  test  of  trade,  a  rapid  sale,  have  already  contributed 
greatly  to  the  happiness  and  edification  of  the  learned  and 
tasteful  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis.  Our  shppkeepers 
and  apprentices,  all-powerful  to  dispense  the  gi/ts  of  fame 
and  wealth  in  the  purlieus  of  Coventgaiden,  have  pro- 
Dounced  also  a  decisive  approbation  of  the  merits  of  that 
performance,  and  have  drawn  forth  the  reluctant  name  of 
the  author  to  demonstrate  to  the  wondering  world  by  this 
feat  of  activit}',  that  the  tales  of  the  fat  slumbers  of  incor- 
porated learning  are  but  the  offspring  of  the  malignant 
breath  of  scandal.  Tliere  is  a  contagion  in  success,  and  it 
was  no  presumptuous  conjecture  that  the  ingenious  readers 
of  the  '  JSJiseries'  might  be  tempted  or  tricked  into  the  pur- 
chase of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Human  Life.' 

Tlie  work  commences  wiih  a  '  Deprecatory  Advertisem.ent,' 
in  which  the  editor  or  editors  are  most  uselessly  earnest  to 
impress  the  idea  of  the  fjuillessness  of  searching  after  their 
T)ames.  We  dare  assure  them  not  an  idle  woman  but  is  too 
busy  or  toocarelef^s  to  trouble  herself  with  the  attempt.  Thej 
may  repose  in  the  leaden  slumbers  of  oblivion,  unless  their 
rampant  vanity  is  unable  to  v.'iihstand  tlie  desire  of  attain- 
ing the  name  and  privileges  o!  an  author.  To  compare  their 
futile  boasts  of  concealing  what  no  one  wislies  to  know,  with 
the  successful  efforts  of  Junius,or  even  the  writer  of  thfcPur- 
suitsol  Literature,  is  to  assimilate  the  mole-hill  to  then2oun- 
tain,  or  the  v/ars  of  (he  pigmies  and  the  cranes  to  the  com- 
bHts  of  giaiits  and  of  gods. 

We  liuve  iu  this  volume  twelve  dissertations,   in  which  a 
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playful  and  satirical  Vein  of  writing,  is  with    little   variety 
Mtiempted  to   be  carried  on.     With  the  lielp  of  Joe   Miller, 
old  magazines  and  newspapers   of  all    dates,  abundance  of 
stories  and  anecdotes  are   served  up   to   the   reader,  winch 
may  perhaps  gratify  his  palate,  if  he  has   never  tasted   of 
them  before.      We  can  venture  to  guess,  however,  that  the 
writer  is  a  grave  man,  who  is  merry   by    rule:  at  least  his 
work  conveys  that  iiiipression  to  our  minds.     He   recalls  to 
our  recollection  that  unnatural  and  disgusting  gaiety,  which 
Variousdisappointed  old  maids  display  in  society,  to  veil  frotn 
their  own,  and  the  pubHceye,theirinward  sentimentsof  morti- 
fication.    He  is    like  the  fool  of   the    antient  barons,  who 
was  always  expected    to   be   ready   at  a  joke,  whether  his 
pulse  beat  chearily   with  the  stimulus  of  pleasure,  or  throb- 
bed with  ihe  agony  of  disease.     The  said  fools  however  had 
great  allowances  made  for  them.     If  a  foolish  thing  dropped 
h-om  their  lips,  it  might  pass  for  an  intentional  folly  ;  as  Sir 
llichard  Steele  say«!  somewhere  in  one  of  his  periodical  pa- 
pers, if  any  thing  appears  dull  or  stupid    here,  the  reader 
is  requested  to  believe  that  it  was  meant  to  be  so.     But  we 
fear  the  writer,  or  if  it  must  be  so,  the  writers  of  this  per- 
formance will  be  unable   to  substantiate  a  claim    to  prqfeS' 
siona/.  folly,  and  that  the  world  will   rate  their   attainments 
in  melancholy  earnest. 

To  give  any  idea  of  such  a  jumble  as  is  now  before  us, 
would  be  no  easy  task.  Our  author  jumps  away  from  one 
topic  to  another,  like  a  grasshopper  singing,  with  more  noise 
tlian  music.  The  general  plan  however  seems  to  have  been  to 
talk  on  through  223  pages,  gathering  together  as  many  anec- 
dotes of  literary  and  public  men  as  possible,  abusing  ene- 
mies, and  puffing  up  friends  with  an  equal  inattention  to 
justice  or  truth  ;  here  collating  the  absurdities  of  news- 
papers,-there  wasting  paper  on  verses,  for  the  printing  ot 
which,  the  following  candid  reason  is  assigned  .:. 

'  Thereforie  whether'wrong  or  right, 
Ludere  cum  ctt/a»/«  1  delight.' 

One  page  is  left  blank,  in  imitation  of  Sterne,  and  it  h 
sensibly  remarked,  that  this  part  of  the  work  at  least^  will 
be  secure  against  the  attack  of  criticism.  223  such  pages 
however  would  have  been  greatly  more  so.  The  stale  pre- 
tence is  resorted  to,  of  asserting  all  the  characters,  to  be 
drawn  from  real  life,  in  the  hope  no  doubt  of  inducing  the 
inquisitive  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  to  discover  the' ori- 
ginal. We  conlessthat,  but  for  the  information,  we  should 
not  have  suspected  any  likeness  to  have  existed  to   any    hu- 
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fnan  being.  This  woik^  however,  will  be  read  by  the  iclls 
and  the  young,  to  whom  it  will  afford  the  pastime  ot  an 
hour  ;  it  is  suited  to  tl^e  degeneracy  of  our  pubUc  tasle^ 
and  to  the  frivolity  of  the  first  age  of  a  declining  empire. 
Lest,  however,  their  purpose  should  be  mistak' n,  the  au- 
thors have  fully  stated  that  it  will  be  answered,  it  this 
work  '  detects  and  exposes  one  lurking  folly,  or  makes  a 
man  or  woman  more  happy  in  themselves,  or  tempts  them 
to  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  others.'  They  cannot  miss 
their  object  :  he  who  strikes  in  the  dark  will  hit  tblHes, 
and  our  men  and  women  were  never  more  disposed  to  ad- 
minister to  all  sorts  of  pleasures^  thanihey  are  at  this  mo- 
nient. 


Art.  VTI. —  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Result  of 
mavy  Years  practical  Experience  of  the  Facts  elucidated  : 
Tfith  an  jippendix,  contaiuihg  a  great  Number,  aiid  Farieti/ 
of  astronomical  and  geographical  Problems  :  also,  some 
vseful  Tables,  and  a  comprehensive  Vocabulari/.  By  Mar- 
garet Bryan.  'Itu.  11.  12s.  6c/.  Kearsley.     18C6» 

THE  subject  of  the  present  article  introduces  something- 
very  interesting  to  our  curiosity,  a  phenomenon  which  rarely 
occurs  in  the  exercise  of  our  critical  functions,  a  lady  writ- 
ing on  natural  philosophy  with  considerable  spirit,  copious- 
ness, and  ingenuity.  She  does  not  advance  her  claim  to- 
public  notice  upon  the  mere  ground  of  liaving  diligently  pe- 
rused, and  faithfully  abridged  the  works  of  others,  but  upon 
the  further  plea  that  she  has  perseveringly  employed  herself 
in  submitting  philosophical'  theory  tothe  testof  experiment. 
And  still  farther  to  tranquillize  the  reader's  appiehension 
lest  the  intoxicating  interest  of  so  fascinating  a  pursuitshould' 
havedrawn  aside  a  sanguine  female  mind  into  the  regions  of 
visionary  theory  and  imperfectly  digested  system,  w€  are  in- 
formed that  her  occupation  has  been  for  several  years  tO' 
adapt  the  truths  of  philosophy  to  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  its  propositions  have  been  already  addressed 
to  those,  by  whom  they  could  not  have  been  understood  unless 
they  were  ca[>able  of  being  enunciated  with  precision  and 
confirmed  by  actual  experiment. 

It  is  obviously  necessary,  before  we  give  an  opinion  upon 

this  work, to  consider  the  different  moditications  under  which 

natural  philosophy  is  taught,  as  it  respects  the  persons  to  be 

instructed,  and  the  end  for  which  instruction  is  given.     Tlie- 

puijjosc  ior  which  a  young  man  is  taught  natural  philosophy 
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m  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  at  once  to  invigorate  the 
intellect  by  an  exercise  specially  adapted  to  strengthen  and 
subtilize  its  operations,  and  to  furnish  tbat  kind  of  infor- 
niat(Oii  respecting  the  qualities  and  affections  of  objects  of 
da^ly  occurrence,  as  shall  conduce  to  the  pleasure,  advan- 
tage, and  respi  ctability  of  his  future  life.  Were  even  no- 
thi|ig  more  accomphs^hed,  it  were  well  worth  a  few  months 
of  patient  attention  to  acquire  the  power  of  contemplating 
with  the  eye  of  sagacious  conjecture  any  specimen  of  com- 
plicated machinery,  and  of  explaining  the  principle  of  its 
movements  to  those  of  equally  ardent,  but  less  enlightened 
cujiosity.  The  process  made  use  of  is  every  way  adapted 
to  the  end  proposed.  The  knowledge  imparted  is  simple, 
elementary  and  comprehensive ;  the  form  in  which  it  is 
communicated  is  as  logical  and  precise  as  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  will  admit.  For  those  who  are  educated  elsewhere, 
and  whose  future  fortunes  are  expected  to  be  derived  fromi 
the  professional  application  of  philosophical  principles  to 
practical  purposes,  a  different  mode  of  initiatioa  must  be 
devised.  The  elementary  principles  most  extensively  ap- 
plicable in  this  point  of  view  once  laid  down,  very  little 
progress  can  be  permitted  in  the  regions  of  theory,  except 
as  it  mny  afford  collateral  assistance  to  the  surveyor  or 
the  engineer.  For  such  a  person  a  few  principles  well 
understood  are  all  that  is  in  general  required.  The  subject 
on  which  he  must  lay  in  the  most  copious  store  of  informa- 
tion, is  the  diversity  of  forms  in  which  these  principles  may 
be  exemplified  ;  how  they  may  be  embodied  as  applicable 
to  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  the  subservience 
of  their  operation  is  likely  to  be  employed.  His  business  is 
with  the  use  that  art  can  make  of  the  actual  state  of  things  ; 
not  with  positions,  however  true,  which  depend  upon  a 
combination  of  circumstances  either  out  of  nature  or  out  of, 
reach.  The  spirit  of  the  modern  system  of  education  sug- 
gests that  young  females  should  not  any  more  than  youn;^ 
men  be  confined  to  learning  words,  and  pursuing  the  same 
ideas  out  of  French  into  English,  and  back  again  from  Eng- 
glish  into  French  ;  but  that  a  part  of  what  is  taught  should 
answer  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  the  matter  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  writing,  and  be  directed  at  once  to  excite,  and 
gratify  curiosity,  to  create  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  to 
furnish  its  appropriate  food.  The  apparatus  and  amusing 
experiments  of  natural  philosophy  give  it  in  many  respects 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  branches  of  learning  usually- 
taught  at  schools.  Its  applicability ,if  not  its  actual  applica- 
tion, is  seen  as  its  parts  are  unfolded.  Whereas  in  learning 
languages,  a  number  of  inapplicable,  and  unconnected  rudi* 
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nients  mock  ihe  efforts  and  fatij^oethe  memories  of  cluldreft 
■without  interesting  or  revvardingcuriosity.  And  though  this 
objection  does  not  He  against  the  refined  accomphshinents. 
as  music,  drawing,  and  even  dancing,  iliey  are  obviously  ha- 
bleto  aspeciflc  one  of  much  greater  weight,  tlieir  com'^^ara- 
tive  unimportance  when  atlamed.  Their  interest  also  is 
Jimrted;  it  acts  but  upon  a  hw ,  and  those  perhaps  not  in  ge- 
neral the  most  thriving  intellects.  But  natural  knowledge 
is  generally  attractive.  Its  very  rudiments,  and  Hie  mode 
ofinculcating  it  are  pleasing.  The  memory  is  not  loaded 
with  unintelligible  words,  but  what  is  to  children  peculiarly 
gratifying,  every  thing  from  the  very  beginning  admits  of 
explanatmn.  All  seems  amusement^  while  by  a  dextrous 
provision  and  combination  of  experiments,  the  general  truths 
itpon  which  they  depend,  are  almost  spontaneously  imbibed, 
and  effectually  remembered.  But  the  importance  of  all 
knowledge  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  consequences  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.  And  here  too  natural  philosophy  has  under 
proper  managen>ent  a  decided  superiority  ;  upon  which 
however,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice  it, 
we  shall  not  at  present  enla-Tge. 

In  a  work  therefore  intended  to  refresh  the  memories  oF 
rliose  who  have  heard  the  lectures  and  seen  the  experiments, 
ertoconvey  oyiginal  information  on  thesamesubjects  toother 
readers,  we  may  dispense  in  a  great  measure  with  precision  of 
form  as  well  as  completeness  of  system.  But  vrith  the  desti- 
nation ofthe  pupil  the  farm  of  instruction  must  vary.  Young 
ladies  are  not  to  make  their  fortunes  by  the  application  of 
philosophy,  nor  need  they  be  trained  to  logical  precision  of 
reasoning.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  most  notorious  p^rinciples 
are  laid  down,  and  familiarly  illustrated.  No  other  demon- 
stration is  expected  than  reference  to  experiment.-  The  ob-- 
ject  is  to  furnish  the  youthful  mhid  with  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  nature  and  art,  and  above  all  to  repre-- 
fent  this  knowledge  wlsen  acquired  in  its  proper  subordinate 
li2;ht.  and  to  make  philosophy  the  handmaid  of  religion..  It 
is  evident  therefore  that  the  dryness  of  method  is  modified, 
not  because  method  is  bad,  but  because  the  display  of  it 
would  fatigue  \  that  in  substance  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  im- 
proper in  torm.  For  as  the  progress  from  one  truth  to  ano-* 
ther  is  the  only  way  of  teaching  philosophy,  this  path  must 
be  precalculaied  by  the  instructor,  for  it  is  certain  the  pu- 
pils will  never  find  it  of  themselves.  Tins  will  most  readily 
b?  effected  by  the  introduction  of  experiments  various  in 
their  appearance,  but  firmly  connected  by  their  reference  to- 
one  general  principle  ;  so  that  while  a  child  thinks  the  ad- 
vaacspieat  is  continually  progressive,  the  path  is  in  reality 
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A  circle  round  a  central  cause,  which  animates  and  irradiates 
the  whole  circuit  ot' phenomena. 

We  sliall  not  think  ourselves  intruding  upon  Mrs.  Bryan's 
province  if  we  indulge  a  few  reflections  on  the  philosophy  of 
instruction.      It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that 
a  lecturer  must  take  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  proposed  subjeetj  and  their  mu- 
tual bearings  and  connexion.     This  can  be  done  only  by  re- 
peatedly analysing,  and  classing  the  phenomena  in  his  own 
mind  iindergeneral  heads  with  regard  to  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce  them.     This  process  should  be  resorted  to    again  and 
again  till  he  is  acquainted  with  a  wide  range  of  exr)eriment% 
from  which  lie  can  selei  t  as  occasion  requires  such  as  spon- 
taneously illustrate  the  particular  truth  he  intends  to  convey  ; 
and  can  also  at  pleasure  vary   his  exhibitions  when  their  at- 
traction is  weakened,  and  still  communicate  the  desired  im- 
pression.    This   task  of  generalising  is  seldom  an  easy  and 
never  a  rapid  one.     We  Kre  disappointed  perhaps  at  finding 
that  our  attempts  in  the  way  of  analysis  f;iil  to  produce  the 
simplicity,  or  else  the  coniprehensiveness  we  aim  at  :  either 
the  ambition  of  systematic  unilbrraity  excludes  necessary  in- 
formation, or  anxiety  to  unfold  the  sut;ject  iuliy  overgrows 
.the  precise  limits  of  philosophical  neatness  and  accuracy. 
The  truth  when  disentangled  does  not  lie  in   a  iew  proposi- 
tions ;  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  reasoning  which  cannot  be  iill- 
^ed  up  without  sacrificing  exactness  of  method,  and  orderly 
arrangement.      Elegant  and  perspicuous  brevity  must  be  oci- 
casionally  renounced  for  tedious  circumlocution,  the    intro- 
duction of  which  is  necessary  to  explain,  what  to  those  who 
know  it  is  seen  in  argument, what  the  explanation  at  hist  per- 
liapsaukwardly  conveys,  and  what  must  be  caught  accidental- 
ly while  poring  over  it,  rather  than  by  any  direct  consequence 
of  explanatory  labor.     But  be  it  remembered  that  it  issimr 
plicity  in  substance  and  not  in  form  that  is  the  object  in  view. 
This  is  consistent  with  great  want  of  outv-'ard  symraetiy.     It 
is  not  multiplicity  or  even  complexMty,  but  confusion  of  parts 
that  obscures  the  meaning  of  a  treatise  and  renders  it  unin- 
telligible.    The  imperl'ect  nature  of  human  knowledgcinakes 
jt  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  varietv  of  unf^raceful  ex- 
pedients  to  maintain  unbroken  a  series  of  ideas  of  itiij  consi- 
derable length.     So  genera!  however  is  the  love  of  s^'stem, 
the  fletermiiiation   that  our  subject  shall   be  compreliendeci 
Avithin  the  limits  of  the  scheme  we  have  fnade  to  hold  it,  that 
we  often  thrust  it  in  neck  and  heels,  regardless  of  theintereslsj 
jof  truth  or  the  comfort  of  the  learner;  or  finding  our  efforts 
at  pleasing  ourselves  vain,  we  give  up  the  whole  in  disgust. 
The  next  thing   to  be  considered,  and  it  is  a  conside- 
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ration  vvliich  strongly  confirms  the  necessity  of  previous  ar« 
rangement,  is  the  adjustment  of  the   experiments.     If  the 
design  is  incorrect,  the  colouring  will  only  render  the  incor- 
rectness  more  visible  :   and  even  where  the    first  process  is 
happily  executed, some  exertion  of  thought  will  be  necessary 
to  proceed  with  effect.     In    the  composition  of  lessons  for 
children   few  things  are  more  difficult  than    clothing  them 
with  appropriate  drapery.     To  a  mature   mind  you  cannot 
present  philosophical  truth  in  too  simple  a  form.  But  a  mere 
raked  statement  will  never  fix  the  attention  of  a  child  :  some 
pollateral  help  must  be  contrived  to  excite  curiosity  and  af- 
ford amusement.     But  as  extraneous  ideas  contrived  for  en- 
tertainment have  a  natural  tendency  to  fascinate  and  seduce 
the  attention,  it  requires  no  small  skill  so  to  select  the  illus- 
tration as  to  counteract  this  tendency.    It  is  not  every  exem- 
pliHcation  of  a  principle  thatwilldo;  not  a  mere  graceful  and 
(Entertaining  variety  of  experiments  that  will  always  impress 
that  principle  witii    the  strongest   and  most  lasting  effect. 
The  object  is   not  merely  to  detain  but  to  lead  and  direct  the 
mind,  not  to  keep  in  a  certain  region  of   ideas,  but  to  con- 
<duct  it  to  the  very  spot.     Having  performed  this  preparatory 
work  wilh  vigilant  and  persevering  fidelity,  the  teacher  will 
come  forward  lo  deliver  his  instructions  with  a  pleasing  hope 
of  success.     His  next  care  will  be  to  determine  the  mode  of 
address  to  his  pupils.     Instruction  to  young  people  should 
be  at  once  clear  and  difluse  :  clear,  that  the)-  may  compre- 
hend all  that  is  said,  and  diffuse,  that  they  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  the  same  objects  in  different  lights,  and  of 
knowing  it  thoroughly.  The  accumulation  of  parts  in  a  suh- 
ject,  like  that  of  matter  in  bodies,  prevents  the  whole  from  be- 
ing seen   in  any  single  point  of  view.     The  whole  may  in- 
deed by  such  a  partial  display  be  suggested  to  those  who  are 
previously  acquainted  with  it,  but  not  to   those   to  whom  it 
is  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  style  bestadapted  to  such 
apurposeis  asimple,  exact  and  equable  one,  as  distant  from 
indistinct  verbosity  as  from  the  brevity  of  technical  conden- 
sation,exhibiting  ideas  in  the  most  unembarrassed  form,  and, 
■while  it  furnishes  ail  the  language  that  is  necessary  to  a  co- 
pious latitude  of  explanation,  rejecting  every  word  that  is 
beyond,  or  beside  this  purpose.     The  usual  simplicity  of  pbi- 
Josophical  discourse  is  indeed  of  a  technical  kind,  which  to 
experienced  minds  has  great  advantages  :  by  an  abstract  term 
it  conveys  the  matter  of  a  whole  sentence,  or  by  the  collo- 
cation of  a  word  implies  some  modification  of  the  idea  for 
which  it  stands.    But  this  property  of  philosophical  language, 
which  renders  it  more  convenient  for  adult  intellects,consti- 
tules  its  peculiar  unfitness  for  children.  The  simplicity  whick 
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they  want  is  nol  that  of  abridgment  and  condensation,  but  of 
separation,   and  disentanglement.       Plainness  cannot  be  too 
much  studied,  nor  is  there  perhaps  a  better  direction  to   be 
given  on  this  head  than  what  has  been  suggested  for  the  use, 
and  occasionally  vindicated  by  t!ie  example  of  the  pulpit  — 
to  calculaie    your  expressions   for   that  caj>acity  whicli  you 
consider  as  the  most  limited   of  your   audience.     It  v*' ill  be 
obvious  to  every  person  of  intelligence  and  experience  that 
this  direction  prescribes  no  necessary  sacrifice   of  neatness 
or  accuracy.     One  of  the  most  tiresome  and  unsatisfactory 
branches  of  the  employment  of  teaching,is  the  experience  of 
ii  difficulty    which  frequenily  occurs  till  the  pupil  has  made 
some   habitual  acquamtance   with  the  new  set  of  ideas  pre- 
sented to  him.     The  difficulty   we  allude  to  exists  rather  in 
the  terms  which  represent  the  ideas  than  the  ohain  of  infer- 
ence or  connexion  between  the  ideas  themselves.     \Vhat  to 
the  instructor  appears  perfectly  easy  and  studiously   simple, 
is  again  to  be  divided  and  subdivided,  till  perseverance  almost 
shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  its  lask,  and  patience  fails 
in  the  execution.      Many  iDgenious  methixls  have  been  devi- 
sed for  shortening  this  labour,  but  we  are  not  sanguine  CBOugli 
to  expect  much  from  any  scheme  that  promises  a  shorter  way 
to  knowledge.    By  patiently  attending   the  mental  exertions 
of  the  pupil,  breaking  down  every  difficulty  into  its  c'>:istituent 
paiis.and  throwing  upon  each  demenUiiy  particle  the  com- 
bined light  of  the    ideas  to  whicli   i»  is  related,  the  way  may 
be  rendered   easier  and   the  advutici-uient  moie    certain,  but 
not    more   compendious.      The   nectssiiy    of  stri-  I   though 
concealed  method  we  have  already  ncLiced.     To  the  labours 
«)f  the  teacher  must  be  added  the  endeavours  of  the  pupil  in 
the  exercise    and    application   of   what    m    alreaclv    knows. 
Every  new  lesson    should  be  staled  distinctly,  and  explained 
diffusely,  and  the  detailed    impression  thus  made  upon  the 
mind,  collected  and  summed  up,  by  re-staling    he  principal 
matter  once  more  before  the  conclusion  of  tiie  iesson.     No 
difficulty  should   be  passed  over  ;  it  is   better   that  what   is 
hereafter  to  be  taught  should  be  occasionaliy  Irtken  for  grant- 
ed,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  imprint  tirst   principles,   than 
that   this    rudimental  kuDwledge   from   beiiig  hurried    over, 
should  be  found  wanting  when  its  applicatiffu  is  called  ior. 

Abstract  truth  can  be  coma)unicaie<i  onlv  in  an  orderly 
Bcries  of  proposition.s,  each  lounded  either  upcju  those  which 
have  previously  been  established,  or  upon  self-evident  as- 
sumptions. And  it  has  been  complained  of  almost  by  all  wii- 
tersin  thisde|)artmeni,  that  they  do  not  exhibit  the  train  of 
jUtc-S  sufficiently  clear  and  uninterrupted  to  tacililate  the 
it. .libel's  advancement.     They   are   perhaps  too  sparing    in 
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their  enumeration  of  first  principles,  and  too  general;  and  in-!- 
distinct  in  the  elucidation  of  them.     Or  in  the  course  of  the 
demonstration  t*hey  omit   intermediate  steps,   the  truth   and 
importance  of  which  J^re  yet  unknown  to  a  beginner,  though 
by  the  writer  himself,  from  the  habit  of  continually  applying 
them,  they  are  regarded  almost  a*  intuitive  truths.  'J'hus  the 
attention  of  the  learner  is  weaiied,  his  perseverance  baffled, 
and  his  mind   disgusted  even   with  its  own    attainments,  for 
want  of  the  medium  of  communication  by  which    they  may- 
be made  subservient  to  future  acquisitions.     It  is  impossible' 
for  one  who  knows  a  thing,  to  feel  as  if  he  did  not  know  it, 
and  therefore  very  difficult,  when  he  has  it  to  teach,  to  put 
himself  in  the  situation  of  one  who  is  ignorant.     Eager  to 
arrive  at  the  end  he  has  in  view,  he  inculcates  the  elements- 
hastily    and  confusedly,  forgetting,  in  the  familiarity    witu 
which  he  himself  applies  them  the   patient  attention,  ancl- 
scrupulous  distinctness  by  which  they  were  originally  acqui- 
red.    Contemplating  rather  the  loftiness  than  the  durability 
of  his  intended  building,  his  employment  of  first  principles 
bears  more   resemblance   to    the   temporary  structure  of  a 
scaffold,  than  to  the  compactness  and  solidity  of  a  deep  laid 
foundation.  Mrs.  Bryan  deservesgreat  credit  in  this  respect, 
and  if  she  has  not  always  avoided  this  error,  candour  willsugr 
gest  her  excuse  to  those  who  have  had  it  in    their  power   to 
give  a  more  undivided  attention  to  natural   philosophy,  an4 
have  taught  it  in  its  simplest  and  most  analysed  forms.  They 
are  to  consider  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  interruptions,  un- 
der which  the  present  publication   is  brought  forward,     A 
mere  teccher  has  much  leisure  time  to  medit,ate  a  theory  of 
instruction  •,   and  as  the  advancement  of  any  art   has  always^ 
materially  depended  upon  that  division  of  labour   which  as- 
signs to  some  the  employment  ofconducting  it,  and  to  others 
the  task  of  investigating  its  principles,  the  pursuits  of  these 
two  classes  ought  to  be  carefully  separated,  and  we  shall  en- 
ter our  protest  against  either  invading  the  province  of  the 
other,  or  estimating  its  labours    by  rules  of  examination  ap- 
plicable only  to  their  own.     A  lecturer  viva  voce  can  when- 
ever it  is    necessary  alter  his  arrangement  and   diversify  his 
illustration.     He  does  so  habitually,   and  almost  impercep- 
tibly.    And  when  he  revises  his  written  papers  I'or  publica- 
tion, can  lordly  escape  some  deviation  from  method  and  de- 
ficiency  in    explanation.     What  was   thrown  into   the  lec- 
ture without  effort  orobservation,will  not  always  be  remem- 
bered in  preparing  for  the  press.  But  to  this  difficulty,  which 
is  felt  in  common  with  all  lecturers,  are  to  be  added  the  con» 
sideration  of  many  important  ones  peculiar  to  Mrs.  Bryan^ 
a§  having  the  management  of  a  large  school.  It  isexUemely. 
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difficult  where  one  active  duty  treads  almost  without    inter- 
mission upon  the  heels  of  another,  to  find  opportunity,  even 
by  the. most  dextrous  redemption  of  time,  for  that  speculative 
investigation,  which  shall  apply  the  materials  of  instruction 
with  their  maximum   of  effect.     Instruction   is   Culv  0!i<3  of 
the  many  subjects  oi  anxious  care    thai  occupy  a  mind  en- 
gaged in   superintending    the   education  of  children.  .  The 
attention  must  necessarily  take  a  very  wide  and  various  range^ 
and  pass  rapidly  through  a  series  of  objects  unconnected    by 
proximity  or  resemblance,     A  great   part  of  the  Avhole  time 
ciedicated  immediately  to  the  children,  is  taken  up  in  provid'- 
ing   for   ttieir  mere    existence   and  well    bfing.     And  when 
to  this  we  add  the  hours  of  actual  instruction,  little  of  what 
remains  will  be  applicable  to  the  purposes  alluded    tf>.     For 
^ve  are  to  consider  not  only  the  quantity  of  lime  thus  consum- 
ed, but  the  mode  and  the  portions  in  which  the  consumption 
ot  it  takes  place.     The  small  intervals  that  can  be  saved,  want 
the  essential  requisite  for  stud}',  freedom  from  interruption. 
And  how   often  must  a  mind    thus    variously   occupied    b6 
forced  by  mere  fatigue  to  give    up  the  contemplation  of  th6 
most   interesting  and  important  subjects,  fur    total    repose  ? 
Jt  is  by  such  considerations  that  Mrs.  Bryan's  labours  are  t6 
be  appreciated,  and  upon    the  due    application   of  such  an 
estimate   we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  ask   wh\-  more  h   not 
done,  but  admit  it  to  be  matter  of  wonder  and  commendation 
that  so  much  has  been  accomplished.     The  question,  by  the 
determination  of  which  hermerit  is  materially  to  be  decided', 
is  not  whether   the  system   of  philosophy  be   complete,  but 
whether  it  is  adapted  to  the  purport's  and  persons,  for  whom 
it  is  intended.     Neither  does  it  affect  this  question    to  sa v, 
even  ifitbesaid  with  truth,  that  the  form  of  instruction  might 
have  been  in  some  respects  improved.     Great  credit   is  due 
to  her  for  having  ventured   so  far  in  so  hopeful    a  reforu) ; 
and  she  may  well  be  pardoned  for  having  applied  her  system 
of  instruction  when  it  became  applicable,  and  laid    out  her 
time  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  justified  by  progressive  expe- 
rience, instead  of  wasting  it^in  the  search  after  ideal  perfectiun. 
Her  plan  is  practicable,  for  it  has  been  actually  practised  ; 
and  lessons  which  have  been  once  taught  with  success  may 
be    inculcated    again  with    equally  fortunate    results.     W^ 
^hall  enter  more  into  detail  in  our  next  number. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  VIII. — Speech  of  the  Right  Hononrahle  Viscount  How- 
ic.kyin  the  House  of  Commons,  on  ihursdnif,  March  'iQy 
1607;  stating  the  Circumstauces  rshuli  led  to  the  Change 
of  Jdministration,     Qvo.    6d,     Ridgway.     Ib07. 

WF.  consider  the  late  change  of  administration  as  a  great 
inisfortune  to  the  country.     That   administration  contained 
a  greater  mass  of  probity  and  talents    than    has  ever  been 
found  in    any    administration,  since  his   j)resent   majesty's 
accession  to  the  throne.     And  though  they  have  been  much 
blamed  for  what  they  did  not  do,  and  during   the  first  part 
of  tlieir  administration,  perhaps  witli  justice,  yet   they  de- 
serve on  the  whole,  more  praise  for  wiiat  they    have  actu- 
ally done.     Let  us  consider  the   difficult   circumstances   in 
whicli  they    were  placed,   the  jealous    and    suspicious   eye 
with  which  the}'  were,  from  the  beginning,  regarded   by  the 
court;    and  let  us  judge  tliem  not  by  imaginary    possibilities 
of  execution,  but  by  liie  measures  which  they  had  the    wis- 
dom to  propose,  and  the    constancy  to  effect.     \^  hen   they 
came  into   office,  great  expectations  were   entertained   res- 
pecting the  wholesome  changes  which  were   to  be  wrought 
m  the  old  system,  and  the  enlightened  plan  of  policy,  which 
was  to  constitute  the  new.     If  some  of  these  expectations 
have  not  been  realised,  we  must  not  blame  the  men,   but    la- 
ment the  perplexities  of  their    situations.     Without  imput- 
ing to  them  a  want  of  integrity,  or  a  dereliction  of  principle, 
wc  shall   find  an  ample  apology  for   their    conduct  in  the 
prejudices  behind  the  throne,  which  they  had  to  oppose,  and 
the  secret  machinations   of  insidious  enemie?,  with  which 
they  had  to  contend.     Perhaps  too,  the  expectations  which 
w^re  formed,,  were   beyond  what  any  adm  uistration,  even 
in  more  fortunate  circumstances,  could  have  realized.     Tor 
the    will  of  the  executive  is  paramount  to  every  other  ;    and 
thougti  the  cabinet  may  advise,  they   cannot   command   the 
concurrence  of  tlie  sovereign.     The   fate    of  the  late  mea- 
sure, in  favour  of  the  Catliolics,  is   a  proof,  that  to    parti- 
cular points  of  civil  and    ecclesiastical  reform,  a  degree   of 
resistance  will  be  opposed,  which  no  ef^'ort  is  likely   to  over- 
come.    The  most  patriotic  exertions   of  the    most    patriotic 
ministry,  will  probably  be  paralysed  by    tlie  withering    blast 
O:"  same  malignant  star,  before  they  can  meet  the  wishes  of 
V.-.e  people. 

When  the  late  ministry  came  into  office,  they  found  Im- 
pediments thrown  in  tlieir  way,  at  almi>st  every  step,  by  the 
sinister  and  fatal  policy  of  their  predecessors,  I'he  long 
administration  of  Mr.   Titt,,  had  been  an  accumulation  of 
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K^iscliief  aiifl  disaster  ;  and,  at  his  death,  the  country  was 
groaning  under  the  evils  of  one  of  liie  most  obstinale  aiid 
bloody  wars,  in  which  it  had  ever  been  engaoed.  Mot- 
wilhstanding  the  great  resources  of  the  country,  llie  finances 
•were  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion  ;  and  the  uLuio^st 
peculation,  prodigality,  and  abuse  were  found  to  prevail  ia 
some  of  the  pubhc  offices,  and  in  most  of  the  de})artmenti 
of  the  state.  When  an  old  and  noble  friend  of  Mr.  lox, 
soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  (Price  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  foreign  affairs,  asked  him,  '  whether  he  did  not 
find  things  in  a  very  bad  state  r'  he  replied  with  great  em- 
phasis,' worse  than  you  can  possibly  imagine.' 

But  though  the  late  ministry,  on  their  accession  to  office, 
found  things  in   this  deplorable  and  embarrassing   situation, 
they  omitted  no  possible   endeavour    to    remedy    the  evil  ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  their  conduct,    though   it   has 
been    accused  of  precipitation     by    one   party,   of  perfidy 
by  another,  and  of  imbecility  !)y  bo',h,  was,  on   the  whole, 
dignified,  consistent,  honest,  and  circumspect.     lii  respect 
lo  our  foreign  politics,    tlieir  first  object  was    to    obtain    for 
the  country,  what  the  country  so  much    wanted,  peace   on 
fair  and  honourable  terms,  of  which  the    permanency  would 
be  secured  by  the   mutual    interest   of  the  enemy,  and  of 
purselves  ;   and  in  case  this   proved  impracticable,    to   con- 
duct the  war  on  such  a  plan  as  seetlied   most  likely  to   dis- 
tress the  enemy,   j-nd   to    benefit    ourselves.     With  respect 
to  the  attainment  of  the  first  object,  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that,  if  their  pacific  proposals  had  been  met  with  equal  phi- 
lanthropy  on    the    part    of   the    French    government,    Eu- 
rope would  long  since  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  repose. 
With  respect  to  their  mode  of  prosecuiirig   thenar,  and  tiie 
combination   of  their  fore-jifn  politics,  time  lias   hardly  been 
allowed,  sufficient  to  perfect  tlieir  plans,  or  lo  dcvelope   the 
details. 

In  their  domestic  government,  we  have  seen    them    wilii 
deliberate  caution,  but  with  efficacious    vigour,  pu'  sue    tlie 
most  essential  and  most  salutary    reforms  in  var  ous    depart- 
jnentsof   the  state.     As  far  as  could  be  doi.e   in    so    s    ^rt 
a  time,  they  did  their  utmost   lo  cleanse  the  Augean    >•:  tule 
of  public  corruption,  and   to  put  an  end    to    the    shamehss 
peculation  and    extravagances  which  they  saw  and  deplored 
in  tlie  naval,  the  military,  and  the  civil  departments  of   the 
state.     They  spared  no  pains  to  secure  the    mtegriiy   of  the 
pubhc     accomptant,     and     to    prevent     the    possibility    of 
Juture  depredations.     And  though    they  raised  the    income 
tax  to  ten    per  cent,  and    allowed   fewer   exemptions    than 
their  predecessors,    yet  they  did  what  none  of  their  predi- 
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cessors  liad  ever  done,  put"  an  end  to  all  future  taxation, 
except  to  a  very  inconsiderable  amount.  Will  their  suc- 
cessors do  as  much  ? 

But  ihat  measure  which  redounds  most   to  the  credit  of 
the  late    administration,  and   which,  indeed,    crowns   tlieni 
with  a  wreath  of  philanthropy   that  will  never  fade,  is  the 
abolilion  of  the  slave  trade        Here   even  their  most   bittef 
opponents  must  confess  their  sincerity,  and  attest  their  praise; 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  may  be  justly  said  to    have  beeii   oninipotent 
in  parliament,  and  whom  a  lon^  possession  of  the  patronage 
ot  the  country,  had  fortified  with  agreater  number  ot  raer«. 
cenary   dependents,  and    interested  connections,   than  any 
minister  had  ever  before  possessed,  had  frequently  suj)ported 
this  measure    in  parliament,    L^ut  always   without    success. 
Yet   this   same  minister    never  proposed   a   motion   for  the 
extension    of  the    prerogative,    or  the   abridgment  of  the 
liberty  of  the   subject,   however  unpopular  it  might    really 
be,  which  hedid  not  cany  with  a  triumphant  m;ijoiity.     We 
may,  therefcre,  without  the  asperity  of  party,  or  the  exag- 
gerations   of  faction,    question,    whether  the    sincerity   of 
jVJr.  Pitt    on    the    subject   of  African  emancipation,  were 
not   of  a  piece   with  his  efforts    on   the    subject    of  parlia- 
mentary   reform?  There   certainly    was   a  period   when   he 
might   have    effected   both  ;    but  he  turned  apostate    from 
the  last,  and  he  gave  rather  a  nominal,  than  a  real   support 
to  the  first.     But  the    late   administration    never  pretended 
to  countenance  any  political  measure,  which    they   did    not 
support  with  all  their  strength  ail   their  heart,  and  all    their 
soul.     The    abolition  of  the  slave   trade    had  not,  indeed, 
the  unanimous   concurrence  of  the  cabinet  ;   but,  notwith- 
standing  this,  it  was  carried  by  the  honest  and  zealous  exer- 
tions of   Lord  Howick,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
those  of  Lord  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Will  it  be 
pretended  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  possess   as  much    influence 
in  the  Commonsp  as  the  late  Secretary    for  Foreign  Affairs.? 
Here,  then,  we  have  ample  reason   for   panegyrizing    that    • 
adminigiration,  which  has  been  so  abruptly  and  perhaps    for 
the  country  so   fatally  dismissed.     The   well-merited    indul- 
gence, which    the  lale  ministry  meant  to  proffer  to  the   Ca-^ 
tholics,  furnished  the  pretext  for  their   dismission  ;  but   did 
it  constitute  thecau^e.?    ^Vere  there  not  other  grounds  of 
secret  dissatisfaction,  which  would  have  led  to  a  "change,    if 
theCatholic  question  had  never  been    introduced  ?     Did  not 
the  court  view  with  an  evil  eye,  the  reforms  which  they  had 
commenced,  and  others  which  they  were  known    to  medi- 
tate ?  The  regulations  of  frugality,  the  retrenchments  of  eco^ 
iic>my;,and  the  consequent  pretensions  of  prodigality  and  pe- 
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tulallon,  are  seldom  agreeable  to  the  sycophants,  who  are 
always  found  Inrking  in  ambush  behind  the  throne.  His 
majesty's  paternal  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  who  can  resist  the  influence  of  early 
prepossession  ? 

The  speech  of  Lord  Howick^  which  has  caused  us  to 
make  the  foregoing  observations,  in  which  we  have  not  been 
influenced  by  any  bias  of  faction  or  of  party,  exhibits  a 
clear,  candid,  and  manly  statement  of  the  causes  which 
mort  immediately  led  to  the  recent  revolution  in  the  cabinet. 
As  the  late  ministers  were  well  aware,  before  they  came  into 
office,  of  his  majesty's  radical  aversion  to  the  measure  of 
any  farther  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  and  as  a  great  mar 
jority  of  those  ministers  themselves  were,  from  principle, 
favourable  to  such  concessions,  perhaps  they  may  be  said 
to  liave  erred  in  accepting  the  seals  of  office  without  such 
formal  and  express  stipulations  with  the  crown,  on  this  and 
^ome  other  important  subjects,  as  would  have  prevented 
ail  future  misunderstanding,  and  opposed  a  certain  barrier 
to  the  late  chancre,  from  which  we  au2;ur  no  c;ood  to  the 
sovereign,  and  much  evil  to  the  country. 


Art.  IX  — Oxford  Prize  Poems :  being  a  Co/lection  of  such 
£itg/is/t  Poems  us  have,  at  various  Times,  obtained  Prizes  iit 
the  University  of  Oxford,     VZmo.  35.  Rivingtons.     1807. 

THE  sister  universities  have  been  equally  anxious  to  make 
reparation  for  an  omission  in  their  primary  institutions,  th.eir 
neglect  of  English  literature,  and  more  particularly  the 
proudest  part  of  it,  English  poetry.  Cambridge,  with  more 
zeal  than,  prudence,  t'ccepled  a  bequest  for  ^he  encourage- 
ment of  metrical  sermons,  which  yearly  call  forth  some  well- 
meaning  candidate  to  strut  on  the  stilts  of  blank  verse  in  the 
plenitude  of  flatulent  insignificance.  Oxford  has  given  en- 
couragement to  the  sterling  couplet,  which  sets  all  rivalry  at 
defiance.  Assured  as  we  are,  that  ordinary  men  will  in  ge- 
neral shrink  from  the  difficulties  of  this  species  of  verse,  we 
were  surprized  to  observe  the  tame  mediocrity  which  perva- 
.dedthis  collection.  The  worst  of  them,  it  is  true,  transcends 
the  very  best  Seatonian  prize — but  this  is  negative  praise — a 
hint  at  comparison  is  in  itself  a  sarcasm. 

Absolute  correctness  should  not  be  expected,  nor,  if  found 
exclusive  of  other  excellence,  rewarded  in  the  poetical  ex- 
cursions of  young  men;  and  yet  exclusive  of  correctness,  little 
will  be  here  founds  with  all  due  allowances  to  youth  and  in- 
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experience  in  ihehannoin-  of  numbers,  the  slructiire  of  sen- 
tences, atui  what  may  be  termed,  thepoetry  of  style,  thai  has 
miicii  claim  to  attention. 

Tlie  secret  of  tliis  general  languor  seems  inherent  in  the 
subjects  themselves,  which,  with  one  exception,  liold  out  but 
little  invitaiion  to  ardent,  enterprizing,  or  feeling  minds.  To 
middling  capacities  all  subjects  are  alike  :  genius  has  its  pre- 
possessions, and  is  discouraged  by  those  tame  and  still  themes 
wiiich  afford  facilities  to  oidinar}'  men,  and  excite  them  to 
emerge  froni  their  proper  stations  into  temporary  notice.  But 
as  such  men  nuist  compose  the  bulk  of  all  societies,  learned 
and  unlearned, the  universities,  very  properly,  assign  prizes  to 
superior  knowledge,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
superior  industry.  It  is  by  drafts  from  such  men  that 
the  battalions  of  Viri  Clariss:  are  so  well  recruited,  and 
kept  up  to  their  proper  complement.  In  every  competition, 
but  that  for  a  poetical  prize,  the  motive  for  these  decisions 
is  laudable,  because  it  encourages  all,  and  can  dispirit  none 
who  thirst  for  honours,  and  know  the  terms  on  which  they  are 
dispensed.  But  although  it  be  just  to  call  forward  the  many, 
as  candidates  lor  general  fame,  such  obstacles  should  b<^ 
thrown  in  the  way  ot  paetical,  that  none,  but  those  ^v\^o  had 
a  well-grounded  confidence  in  their  powers,  should  ever 
start  from  their  more  useful  studies  in  pursuit  of  it.  Medio- 
crity should  be  ashamed  to  shew  her  face,  and  should  on 
no  occasion  be  tempted  to  enlist  in  this  idle  service.  We  sub- 
mit the  contents  of  this  volume,  which  are  as  follow  : 

The  Conquest  of  Quebcc~l7()8- -iMiddleton  Hotvard,  Wadham 

College. 
I'lie  Love  of  our  Country — 1771. — Clui.^toplier  Butson,  New  Col- 


leee. 


Eem'^ficial    Effects     of   Inoculation— 1 772-— William    Ljjiscomb, 

Corpus  Clmsti. 
Ihe    Aboriginal    Biitons — 1751 — George    Richard*,  B. A.    Oiiei 

College. 
Palcstiiie — 1  803 — Reginald  Ilebtr,  BraXon-Nose 'College. 
A  Kec()aii)KrKl;ition  of  the  Study  of  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Gra- 
cian  and  Roinaju Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting — 180t» 
— John  Wilson,  JNIagdalen   College. 
The  conquest  of  Quebec,  like  the  conquest  of  most  places, 
must  have  been  aichieved  by  brave  men,  a  race  on  whom  so 
natch  has  at  all  times  been  said  and  sung,  that  Mr.  Howard 
of  course  had  the  words  and  tune  by  heart,  only  that    l)e  has 
transposed  the  latter  to  suit  his  own  voice.     On    a  subject  so 
trite  as  a   hero  slain  in    battle,    much  cannot    be    expected, 
and   much    certainly    is  not    performed.     We    are    regaled 
with  the  old  common-places,  the  *  tvrenth  of  covquat,'  '  gh- 
ious  heroes/  and  that  execrable  expression  to   '  ceil  each 
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opening:  bloom.'  There  are  many  striking  matters  of  fact, 
such  as,  that '  ages  to  come'  shall  hear  the  story  j  and  that 
when  conquered, 

'  The  victor's  mercy  Gallia's  sons  implore, 
And  trust  the  tickle  chance  of  war  no  more  / 

by  which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  most  important 
piece  of  information  ;  no  less  than  that  the  victors  had  ab- 
solutely conquered  the  vanquished.  Again  we  find  sotne  deli- 
cate touches  of  n^Uure,  where  the  conquered  are  described 
as  dejected  and  the  conquerors  as  elated,  all  which  is  iiiglily 
natural.  A  British  youth  is  introduced  at  the  close,  musing 
at  tile  monument  with  *'  eyes  sparkling'  and  heart  panting 
for  fame.  At  the  very  moment  when  we  ardently  expected 
the  birth  of  some  colossal  idea,  which  had  been  preluded  by 
ao  many  throes,  we  are  put  off  with  the  following  abortion  : 
'  Be  mine  like  him  to  conqiter,  and  to  die' 

The  chief  merit  of  this  performance  consists  in  the  trulh  of 
the  narration.  Mr.  Howard's  muse  scorns  to  tell  a  lie  ;  there 
is  an  air  of  veracity  in  all  that  she  says,  and  her  accoirnt  ap- 
pears to  be  a  faithful  version  of  the  Gazette,  forming  upoa 
the  whole  a  striking  contrast  to  the  flourishes  and  declama- 
tion so  culpable  in  the  modern  French  hulletins.  Thii* 
poem  might  be  a  valuable  present  to  the  Prince  of  Bene- 
vento,  and  would  probably  help  to  correct  the  pruriency  of 
his  style  and  colouring. 

Mr,  Butson's  '  Love  of  our  Country,' is  concise,  and,  for  a 
juvenile  composition,  creditable,  'i'lie  prominent  inaccuracy 
is  the  wandering  so  far  from  the  subject.  The  following 
lines,  although  possessing  no  great  originality,  display  soriK^ 
command  of  language,  and  propriety  of  diction. 

*  Poor  is  his  triumph,  and  disgrafcM  his  name, 
Who  draws  the  sword  tor  empire,  wealth,  or  fame  : 
For  him  though  wealth  be  blown  onev'ry  wind. 
Though  Fame  announce  him  mightiest  of  mankind. 
Though  twice  ten  nations  crouch  beneath  the  blade, 
Virtue  disowns  him,  and   bis  gli»ries  fade  ; 
For  mm  no  prav'rsare  pourM,  no  posans  sung, 
Mo  blessings  chaunted  from  a  nation's  tongue  ; 
Blood  marks  the  path  to  his  untimely  bier  ; 
Ttie  curse  of  widows,  and  the  orphan's  tear, 
Cry  to  high  Heav'n  for  vengeance  on  his  crimes  : 
The  pious  IMuse,  who,  to  succeeding  times, 
Unknowing  flattery,  and  unknown  to  kings, 
Fair  VirtU'.'  only  and  her  votaries  sings, 
Shall  shew  the  Monster  in  his  hideous  form. 
And  laark  him  as  an  earthquake,  or  a  storm/ 
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*  The  myrtle-braided  sword  of  liberty/  is  an  allusion  mi5* 
placed. . 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  in  struggling  willi  a  subject  always  bor- 
dering on  disgust,  has  produced  some  good  lines.  I'he  small 
pox  is  personitied^and  here  assumes  a  general  name / The l^ est.' 
His  progress  iVom  the  East  to  Europe,  and  his  triumphs  over 
teuiale  loveliness,  are  happily  described  in  the  tbllowing  lines. 

'  As  when  liis  empire  sultry  Cancer  gains 
The  scorching  whirlwinds  scour  along  the  plains,' 
The  stately  tamarisk  and  graceful  pine 
Shrink  from  the  blast,  and  all  their  charms  resign. 
The  bright  anana's  gaudy  bloom  is  fled 
The  sick'ning  orange  bows  her  languid  head  J  ,    , 

So  spread  destruction  at  the  Tyrant's  nodj 
And  beautv's  blossom  wither'd  where  he  trod  : 
'i'he  God  of  Love  in  silent  aiiguish  broke 
His  blunted  arrows  and  his  useless  yoke  J 
Aside  for  grief  h«  flung  his  loosen'd  bow, 
.  And  trembling  fled  before  th'  impetuous  foe. 

*  Clpy'd  with  the  luscious  banquets  of  the  East; 
In  Europe's  climes  he  sought  a  nobler' feast ; 
Here  as  he  rested  on  the  sea-girt  shore. 
To  plan  fresh  conquests  and  new  coasts  cxplopc, 
From  ocean's  waves  he  saw  Britannia  rise; 
Her  beauteous  lustre  struck   his  rarish'd  eyes: 
Pleas'd  with  a  smile  he  view'd  those  heav'nly  spoiJsj 
'J'he  last,  best  guerdon  of  his  savace  toils. — 
He  came — and  rapine  mark'd  the  Monster's-way, 
Sad  was  the  scene,  for  beauty  was  his  prey.' 

-  But  the  subject  was  gross,  and  it  was  only  in  relrealing 
from  it,  that  tlie  author  could  find  any  pause  from  object.* 
indelicate  and  loathsome.  Smollet's  chapter  on  stmks  is  not 
so  disgusting  as  the  following  passage,  which  is  ihe  more  of- 
fensive from  being  dirty  finery  : 

With  anxious  fear  the  fainting  mother  pross'd 
The  smiling  infant  to  her  venom'd  breast; 
The  smiling  babe,  unconscious  of  his  fate, 
Imbib'd with  greedy  j<>y  the  baneful  treat: 
Oft  as  the  swam  bcneaUi  the  citron  shade 
Pour'd  his  soft  passion  to  the  list'ning  maid, 
Infection's  poison  hung onev'ry  breath, 
And  each  persuasive  sigh  was  charg'd  with  death.'' 

The  verses  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  the 
metamorphosis  of  Inoculation  into  a  nymph,  are  in  the 
finest  style  of  grave  humour  :  those  who  wish  to  see  this  sub- 
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ject  treated  better  than  it  deserves,  will  be  highly  gratified 
by  a  copy  of  modern  Gh-eek  verses  preserved  in  the  Megagi- 
ana.  in  which  every  hint  at  indelicacy  is  avoided. 

To  this  succeeds  the  *  State  of  the  aboriginal  Britons/a 
subject  incomparably  belter  adapted  to  the  wild  reveries  of 
youthful  fancy,  than  any  that  precedes  or  follows  it.  It  is 
fortunate  for  our  hypothesis  on  the  sovereignty  of  subjects 
in  summoning  genius  into  notice,  and  abashing  mcdiocritj', 
that  the  author,  Mr.  Richards,  has  thrown  all  his  comoe- 
titorsinthis  publication  into  the  shade.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  plural  of  hon;/,  {'  And  shakes  the  lonely  forest 
with  his  //ony/s,')  instead  oi' howlings,*  innocuous  thunder,' 
and  '  ensangnin'd  \)\tx\n,'  there  is  little  in  this  poem  to  blame, 
and  much  to  commend.,  I'he  following  description  of  un- 
tamed lands  and  savage  nature, evince  a  tnind  susceptible  of 
feeling  those  inspirations  from  scenery,  which  form  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  poetry  in  its  dawn  upon  a 
youthful  mind. 

*  Rudely  o'erspread  with  shadowy  forests  lay 
Wide  trackless  wastes,  that  never  saw  the  dav  : 
Rich  fruitful  plains,  now  waving  deep  with  corn, 
Frown'd  rough  and  shagijy  with  the  tangled  thorn  : 
Through  joyless  heaths,  and  valleys  dark  with  woods, 
IMajestic  rivers  roU'd  their  useless  floods  ; 
Full  oft  the  hunter  check'd  his  ardent  chace, 
Dreading  the  latent  bog  and  green  morass  : 
While,  like  a  blasting  mildew,  wide  were  spread 
Blue  thickening  mists  in  stagnant  marshes  bred. 
O'er  scenes  thus  wild  adventurous  Csesar  stray'd, 
And  joyless  view'd  th^  conquests  he  had  made.' 

His  portrait  of  the  antient  Briton  is  gloomy  and  terrific  ; 
and  the  fearful  impression  made  by  the  uncouth  attire,  and 
dissonant  yells  of  the  barbarians,  on  their  Roman  invaders, 
is  in  the  same  stram. 

'  Pale,  panic-struck,  and  fix'd  as  in  a  trance, 
The  Romans  stood,  and  dropp'd  the  useless  lance, 
Andfear'd,  their  venturous  banners  were  unfurl'd 
Be]? Olid  the  confines  of  the  mortal  world  ; 
And  more  than  men,  horrific  in  their  might, 
Dar'd  them  from  Albion's  cliffs  to  fatal  figiit.' 

As  the  world  will  be  more  pleased  with  Mr.  Lipscomb's 
poetry,  than  with  our  remarks  on  it,  we  insert  the  following 
animated  address  to  the  antient  woods  and  fastnesses  of 
Britain,  to  which  Liberty  fled  from  her  ravishers. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  11.     May,  1807 •  F 
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'  Ye  woods,  whose  cold  and  lengthen'd  tracts  of  shade 

Rose  on  the  day  when  sun  and  stars  were  made ; 

Waves  of  Lodorc,  that  from  the  mountain's  brovr 

Tumble  your  flood,  and  shake  the  vale  below  ; 

Majestic  Skiddaw,  round  whose  trackless  steep 

Mid  the  bright  sunshine  darksome  tempests  sweep  : 

To  you  the  patriot  fled  ;  his  native  land 

He  spurn'd,  when  proffer'd  by  a  conqueror's  hand  ; 

In  you  to  roam  at  large  ;  to  lay  his  head 

On  the  bleak  rock,  unclad,  unhous'd,  unfed  : 

Hid  in  the  aguish  fen  whole  days  to  rest, 

The  numbing  waters  gather'd  round  his  breast ;  , 

To  see  despondence  cloud  each  rising  morn. 

And  dark  despair  hang  o'er  the  years  unborn  : 

Yet  here,  e'en  here,  he  greatly  dar'd  to  lie, 

And  drain  the  luscious  dregs  of  liberty  ; 

Outcast  of  nature.fainting,  wasted,  wan. 

To  breathe  an  air  his  own,  and  live  a  man.' 

The  exordium  to  Mr.  Heber's  Palestine,  is  simple  and 
elegant  ;  but  the  poem  afterwards  becomes  a  sort  of  com- 
mon place  book  for  the  insertion  of  all  that  the  author 
might  have  picked  up  in  desultory  reading  on  the  subject. 
In  the  verses  is  a  succession  of  hints,  which  direct  the  eye 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  to  some  distant  reference, 
for  their  full  meaning.  We  have  heard  this  poem  much 
commended.  For  our  own  parts,  *  we  could  fall  asleep 
standing,'  while  reading  it.  It  is  destitute  of  action  and 
passion  ;  and  savours  in  general  too  much  of  the  academy, 
for  our  palates.  In  p.  94.  Mr.  H.  adopts  from  Mason  that 
foolish  epithet  of  a  '  bickering'  faulchion.  The  trap  laid 
for  applause  in  the  following  line,  is  mean  and  puerile  : 

'  And  wield  in  freedom's  cause,  ihe/reeman's  generous  blade.' 

The  French,  it  seems,  pant  after  they  are  dead: 

'  the  slain,  yet  warm,  by  social  footsteps  trod, 
O'er  the  red  xnoat  supplied  a  panting  road.' 

The  first  passage  that  occurred  to  us,  after  the  exordium, 
of  free,  unencumbered,  and  connected  poetry  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*  Yet  midst  her  towery  fanes,  in  ruin  laid. 
The  pilgrim  saint  bis  murmuring  vespers  paid : 
'Twas  his  to  climb  the  tufted  rocks,  and  rove 
The  cbequer'd  twilight  of  the  olive  grove; 
*Twas  his  to  bend  beneath  the  sacred  gloom, 
And  wear  with  many  a  kiss  Messiah's  tomb  : 
While  forms  celestial  fill'd  his  tranced  eye. 
The  d^y-light  dreams  of  pecsjye  piety, 
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O'er  his  still  breast  si  tearful  fervour  stole. 
And  softer  sorrows  charm'd  the  mourner's  sou!. 
Oh,  lives  there  one,  who  mocks  his  artless  zeal  ? 
Too  proud  to  worship,  and  too  wise  to  feel? 
Be  his  the  soul  with  wintry  reason  blest, 
The  dull,  lethargic  sovereign  of  the  breast ! 
Be  his  the  life  that  creeps  in  dead  repose, 
No  jo>  that  sparkles,  and  no  teat  that  flows  I* 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  zealous  and  judicious  admirer  of  Grecijlm 
and  Roman  architecture,  &.c.  He  takes  the  office  of  Ci- 
cerone upon  himself,  and  goes  through  with  it  in  a  manner 
so  highly  creditable,  that  we  have  only  to  regret  that  the 
gallery  under  his  jurisdiction  was  not  more  crowded  with 
figures.  As  it  is,  we  are  unhappily  admitted  within  the  walls 
long  enough  to  become  interested,  and  when  our  interest  is 
awakened, we  have  to  lament  that  it  is  not  gratified.* 

In  closing  this  volume,  we  cannot  but  suggest  a  wish 
that  these  still,  tame,  and  unimpassioned  subjects,  which 
at  the  most  can  but  produce  poetical  essays,  were  exchan- 
ged for  others  more  likely  to  excite  en lerprize.  Some  event 
in  history  (provided  it  be  not  a  warlike  exploit)  might  be 
given  as  an  outline,  to  be  enlarged,  and  worked  into  the 
form  of  a  tale.  The  delineation  of  character,  the  vicissi«» 
tudes  of  fortune,  the  surprizes  of  new  and  uncommon  acci- 
dents, with  all  the  hopes  and  fears,  which  they  excite, 
would  inspire  sufficiently  of  themselves  an  ardent  mind, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  Muse,  who 
in  many  instances  refuses  obstinately  to  answer  the  summons* 

<      '  I.I  r  .f  I  ,  I.  ■   I   I  I  .-. 

Art.  X. — Letters  between  the  Rev.  James  Granger,  M, A* 
Rector  of  Shiplake,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  Literary 
Men  of  his  Time  :  composing  a  copious  History  and  Illus- 
tration of  his  Biograjihical  History  of  England  i  with 
Miscellanies,  and  Notes  of  Tours  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  by  the  same  Gentleman.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Mai* 
colm, Author  of  Londinium  Redivivum,  from  the  Originals 
in  the  Possession  of  Mr.  M.  Richardson^  Svo^  iOs.  6dt 
Longman.   1805. 

THE  letters  of  celebrated  ffien  are  sotiietimes  sought  artel* 
with  great  avidity,  because  they  are  conceived  to  unfold  and 
illustrate  the  secret  and  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  by  which 
the  writers  were  distinguished.  This  expectation,  however*,, 
can  never  be  gratified  by  any  compositions  which  were  itt- 
^_    , ,  I  -    ,- ,  ■      -    '  -        II    " 

^  U  »]u>tild  be  observed  iioA  tl^is  cofnposittoa  wa$  restricted  to  &{ty  I'lnee^ 

fa 
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tended  to  be  one  day  exhibited  to  the  public  eye  ;  they  c.in- 
not  be  viewed  in  any  otber  light  than  as  the  formal  and  stu- 
died productions  of  an  author,  without  giving  us,  except  in 
*  common  with  his  works,  a  single  glance  of  the  man.  In 
most  of  the  e{)istles  of  Pope,  for  instance,  we  easily  discover 
that  they  were  written  to  be  read  by  more  than  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  addfessed.  Here  then  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  what  is  an  object  of  real  curiosity  and  interest — the  in- 
dividual and  domestic  history  of  a  writer,  unbending  to  an 
affectionate  friend,  and  speaking  from  the  simplicity  of  a. 
heart,  undisguised  and  at  ease.  And  indeed  so  rarely  is  this 
object  attained,  tliat  there  is  no  species  of  curiosity  more  lia- 
ble to  disappointment  than  that  to  which  we  have  now  ad- 
verted. 

They  who  are  aliveto  this  feeling,will,afterreading  the  title- 
page,  which  we  have  copied  at  full  length,  after  the  vaunting 
sound  of  '  most  eminent  literary  men,'  probably  think  that 
the}'  are  about  to  sit  down  to  a  banquet  of  great  choice  and 
Tariety,  and  will  regale  themselves  in  the  anticipation  of 
fvery  delight  vvliich  the  taste  can  afford.  But  we  who  have 
gone 

Ab  oro 
Usque  ad  mala, 

are  obliged  to  declare  that  we  relished  neither  the   viands 
nor  the  cookery. 

.  The  motives  for  this  undertaking  are  to  be  found  only  in 
that  book-making  mania,  in  that  cacoefhes  imprimeridi,  by 
which  the  world  is  now  so  grievously  infested  ;  a  disease 
which  brought  forth  those  volumes  of  inanity,  '  Richard- 
son's Letters,'  and  which  would  tempt  some  men  to  ransack 
and  plunder  the  closets  of  tiie  living  and  the  dead.  We  do 
not  say  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  present  letters  injurious 
to  the  memory  of  Mr. Granger,  hut  we  think  his  family,  from 
whom  we  are  informed  they  were  *  procured  by  purchase,' 
would  have  done  well  to  peruse  and  re-peruse  the  sage  ad- 
vice of  a  noble  correspondent.  Referring  to  the  communi- 
cation made  to  him  of  Mr.  G.'s  death,  he  says  (p  375)  *  I 
have  answered  the  letter  with  a  word  of  advice  about  his 
MSS  ,  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  booksellers.' 
Mr.G.  had  obtained  a  reputation  vviiich  will  not  be  augmented 
by  what  is  here  offered  to  the  public  ;  and  we  must  say,  that 
except  as  i\\i-  as  '  the  Biographical  History'  might  be  cor- 
rected or  illustrated  by  the  papers  left  behind  him, there  could 
be  no  good  reason  for  publication.  He  was  certainly  a  sensi- 
ble, diligent  collector,  but  he  was  not  of  that  cast  and  (cha- 
racter as  a  writer  which  was  likely  to  make  his  [)rivate  his- 
tory or  literary  correspondence   matters  of  very  interesting 
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conslcleralion.  He  moved  in  a  narrow  round,  which  left  little 
room  for  incident,  and  he  wrole  in  a  style  which  could 
never  obtain,  nor  indeed  did  it  solicit,  attention. 

Horace  VVal pole's  advice  was  however  '  wasted  on  the 
desalt  air/  and  we  have  toiled  through  this  dull  and  tedious 
colltM  tion  almost  without  any  thing  to  reward  our  ial)()ur 
aiid  pains,  except  perhaps  some  letters  by  bishop  Bur- 
nett. M  flatter  rayselt  ihey  have  never  been  printed; 
and  [am  certain  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  acceptable^  as 
the  productions  of  a  man  liighly  disiinguislied  in  "  his  own 
times."  So  says  our  editor  (page  220.) ;  and  the  application 
of  the  three  last  words  is  so  extremely  ingenious,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  imparting  it  to  our  readers  for  their  entertain- 
pientand  approbation. 

We  shall  now  quote,  from  p.  12^  a  specimen  of  the  letters 
contained  in  this  volume. 

'Sir,  Bulsirode,  Oct.  5,  1770.  • 

'  I  was  in  hopes,  when  I  returned  from  Cornwall,  that  it  would 
have  been  in  my  power  to  have  waited  on  you;  but  I  have  been  so 
constantly  engaged,  that  it  has  preventei!  me  having  that  pleasure  ; 
therefore,  must  take  this  method  to  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  accept 
olthe  inclosed  note,  which  1  was  in  hopes  to  have  been  the  bearer  of 
mjself. 

*  I  hope  you  hate  enjoyed  your  health.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  you  here  if  you  should  come  this  way. 

1  am,  &c. 

M.C,  Portland.* 

This,  we  poor  critics  feelingly  acknow]edge,might  be  a  very 
welcome  billet  to  Mr.  Granger;  but  is  it  not  worse  than 
impertinence  to  offer  it  for  public  amusement? 

*0  quantum  est  in  rebus  ina/ie!' 

After  a  short  tiine  we  come  to  the  letters  of  the  redoubta- 
ble •  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  wiio  writes,'  the  editor  tells  us, 
(page  22)  *  in  a  lively  and  interesting  manner.'  But,  if  we 
mistake  not,  his  immortality  must  repose  on  another  pillow  : 

'  Davies ! — on  my  life, 
That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife.' 

Churchill's  Rosciad.' 

We  are  furnished  with  one  solitary'  letter  (p.  1  14)  by  Dr. 
Johnson;  and  we  cannot  withhold  our  thanks  to  the  editor 
for  telling  us  how  much  it  is  like  the  doctor  himself,  and  for 
informing  us  totidem  verbis  how  any  other  person  would  have 
written  to  the  same  purport.  '  Risum  leneutis,  amici  ?* 

We  shall  refer  our  readers  for  further  information  to  thg 
Hollands;  the  llchesters^  the  Goslings,  the  Fcnns,  and  thg 
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other  viri  clarissimi,  (so  we  translate  '  the  most  eminent  lite- 
rary men*  of  the  title-page,)  wishing  that  they  may  find  these 
persons  more  delectable  companions  than  we  have  done. 
Had  siny  thing  relative  toMr  Granger's  work  occurred  worthy 
of  notice,we  should  not  have  failed  to  detail  it.  We  have  now 
to  announce  Mr.  Malcolm  m  propria  persona,  who  acquaints 
lis  (p.  76)  that  *  he  has  seen  pretty  much  of  the  world.'  Is  the 
vulgar  story  there  introduced,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
in  what  way  it  relates  to  Mr.  Granger,  a  proof  of  the  justice 
of  his  self-applause?  Is  the  valuable  information  (p.  28y) 
that  C.C.C.C.  stands  for  Qhrisl  Church  College  Cambridge, 
another  proof  of  it?  Which  of  the  two  illustrious  universities 
of  this  island  had  the  honour  to  illuminate  Mr.  Malcolm^  we 
ibrh^4rtoask> 

Utrum  harum  mavis  accipe. 

J'or  the  sake  however  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  spirit  as 
•well  as  in  letter,  we  shall  hint  that  Corpus  Christi  College 
Cambridge,  or  what  is  commonly  called  Bene't  college,  is 
the  seminary  in  question. 

We  conclude  with  an  epigram  on  Garrick  and  Barry  acting 
the  part  of  Lear  the  same  season  in  London  (seep.  210). 
Om  reading  however,  is  not  precisely  the  same  with  that  in 
the  v0lunje  before  us  ; 

*  The  town  have  found  out  different  ways 

To  praise  the  different  Lears ; 
To  Barry  they  give  loud  huzzas, 

^Q  Garrick  only  tears.* 

The  following,  on  the  subject  above  mentioned,  and  we 
Relieve  by  the  same  hand,  is  not  inserted ;  but  we  need  not 
apologize  for  its  appearance  here.  We  shall  be  glad  if  it  in- 
duce our  readers  to  add  a  plaudit  to  the  farewell  which  it 
is  high  tinoe  for  us  to  pronounce  upon  this  necessarily  dull, 
aQ4  tedious  article. 

A  king — '  aye  every  inch  a  kiiig*-r- 

Such  Barry  doth  appear  ; 
But  Garrick's  quite  a  different  thing, 
He's  jBvefy  inch  king  Lear. 
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Art.  Xr. — Socrates,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  written  on  the 
Model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy  ;  bj/  Andrew  Becket.  8co. 
pp.10.     Wilkie.     1806. 

THE  fitness  of  the  death  of  Socrates  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentation^ has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  with  the  greatest 
critics.  It  was  once  recommended  to  Thomson,  who  con- 
curred in  judgment  with  Lord  Littleton,  and  declined  it* 
The  mostjudicious  poets  have  never  attempted  it :  those  who 
have  ventured  on  the  difficult  task,  have  so  far  failed,  that 
theirendeavours  havesunk  intooblivion.  Though  Addison  re- 
commended it  to  others,  he  shrunk  from  it  himself,  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  Diderot.  We  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  never  can  be  adapted  to  the  stage  ;  the  cahn 
suffering  of  the  philosopher  is  one  uniform  action,  which  can 
only  be  made  interesting  by  the  discussions  between  himself 
and  his  friends,  upon  the  nature  of  his  hopes  and  fears  con- 
cerning tlie  most  awful  point  which  can  agitate  tlie  human 
mind.  Thus  the  book  of  Job  is  a  beautiful  poem, which  may 
be  called  dramalic^;  but  it  is  conducted  by  the  conversation 
and  not  by  the  agency  of  the  persons,  and,  though  it  may 
be  perused  with  interest,  it  would  tire  and  disgust  in  stage 
representation.  On  the  stage  the  eye  must  be  gratified  as 
well  as  the  ear  ;  and  the  eye  requires  rapidity,  or  at  least  fre- 
quent change  of  incident:  now  the  death  of  Socrates,  like 
the  suffering  of  Job,  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  calm  and 
dignified  patience  of  the  philosopher.,  which  may  delight  and 
instruct  in  the  closet,  but  on  the  stage,  if  protracted  beyond 
the  length  of  a  natural  incident,  could  not  be  endured. 

Mr.  Becket  entitles  his  performance  a  dramatic  poem,  and 
therefore  we  suppose  that  it  is  intended  only  for  the  perusal 
of  relirement,and  that,though  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  drama, 
it  was  not  written  for  stage  effect.  Upon  this  plan  every  in- 
dulgence may  be  given  for  barrenness  of  incident,  but  we 
expect  precision  of  language,  justness  and  beauty  otsentim^nt, 
and  harmony  of  verse  in  a  greater  degree.  In  these  particu- 
lars we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  disappointed,  because 
the  author's  preface  does  not  lead  us  to  look  for  such  a  gra- 
tification. He  gives  us  warning  *  that  the  versificatiotj  will 
sometimes  appear  harsh  and  inharmonious,  if  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  modern  dealer  in  jingle,  or  by  that  of  him, 
who  in  writing  what  perhaps  he  calls  poetry, '\^  accustomed 
to  count  his  fingers.'  He  then  proceeds,  in  defence  of  what 
lie  has  practised,  to  quote  an  eulogy  of  the  chevalier  Ramsay 
in  his  Discours  sur  la  Poesie,  on  the  irregular  construction  of 
^iilton's  verne.      Perliaps  Mr.  B.  not  only  rejects  the  use  of 
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fingers  in  judgingof  poetry,  but  scorns  the  aid  of  ears  also, 
(for  which  we  avow  ourselves  most  pertinacious  advocates); 
or  he  would  have  known,  that  Milton's  verse,  like  Handel's 
music,  may  to  the  untutored  ear  convey  only  confused  sounds, 
but  that  it  does  in  reality  combine  ail  the  involations  of  har- 
mony, which  exhibit  the  deepest  profundity  of  knowledge,and 
the  nicest  delicacy  of  skill.  Our  author  protests  against  the 
ordeal  o(  the Jingers ;  let  us  try  him  by  a  jury  of  ears  :  we 
•willnot  trust  our  own  ;  the  late  easlerly  wmds  have  given  us 
a  cold, and  we  are  rather  deaf: — call  a  Chorus  into  court,  and 
let  any  twelve  of  our  readers,  (if  we  have  so  many),  be  impan- 
nelkd. — Call  the  Chorus. — 

CHORUS. 

*  Heaven  in  its  great  justice  sends' 
To  impious  men  iiiaumerabie  torments, — 
Torments  not  to  the  body  confui'd, 
But  more  severe  ot'tlie  mind. 
The  furies  whirl  their  torcheson  high, 
For  arrangement  prepared — 
With  all    their  snakes  upreared 

On  swiit  wing  they  fly 
To  punish  I'oul  crimes — -^ 

Impiety  chiefcst — 
This  ho  pardon  can  fitid 
Here  or  hereafter : 
Not  even  a  remission  is  there  of  sufferings 
For  those  who  Heaven's  majesty  contemn. 
But  the  Dirae  advance, 
Intemperate  Greece!' 

Enough  !  enough  !  we  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  pro- 
pouncing  the  Chorus  guilty  ;  guilty  of  wcjrbiiipping  the  new- 
Apollo,  deified  by  the  lyrical  ballad-mongers;  not  the  god, 
Musarum  Prceses,  by  the  music  of  whose  harp  the  walls  of 
Tj^y  were  raised, 

liion  aspiciesfirmatarpie  turribusaltis 
JMcenia,  Apolliiiece  strucla  canore  iyraj; 

but  a  god,  like  Dagon,  with  his  At/«(?s  and  Jtet  lopped  oiF, 
and  thrown  down  in  the  dirt. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiments  in  this  dramatic  poem, 
which  form  another  count  in  the  indictment,  the  jury  will 
not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  witnesses.  We  think  it 
proper  to  notice  that  our  author  throws  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  court,  and  disclaims  having  had  any  accomplices.  He 
declares —  •  ■ 
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'  *  Whatever  its  merits  or  Jemrrits  may  'oe,  I  must  answor  for  them 
all.  1  have  avoided  locking  into  either  Plato,  or  Xenophou,  h'st 
p^iradventure  i  should  adopt ^whv.n  it  was  wholly  my  desire  to  invent.' 

Thus  he  defies  the  chai-f^e  of  larceny^  but  avows  himself 
guilty  oi'  coining,  and  that  too,  very  base  metal.  It  reiiKinis 
for  us  to  announce  the  sentence  of  the  court  : — we  cannot 
adopt  a  fairer  method,  nova  more  merciful  one,  than  that  of 
penniiting  a  man  to  cijoose  his  own  punishment :  therefore, 
as  A.  15.  has  wriltpn  a  dramatic  poem,  and  avows  in  his  pre- 
face that  *  if  it  be  a  despicable  performance,  it  ought  to  be 
sent  where  all  such  performances  ought  to  go,  in  virum 
vendentem  t/nis  et  odorcs,'  and  as  the  said  A.  B.  never  intend- 
ed it  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  we  therefore  are  willing 
to  comply  with  his  request,  and  do  recommend  it  to  be  sent 
to  Covent  Garden  iSlarkei,  where,  and  whereonly,  this  germ 
of  hisgenius  (it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  pun)  may  eventu- 
ally blossom  and  beurj'ruit. 


Art.  Xtr. — Methodical  Distrihution  of  the  Mincrnl  King- 
dom, into  Ctas^cs,  Orders,  Gentra,  Species,  find  larietica^ 
Bi/  Edward  Ihinicl  Clarke,  L.L  I),  late  I'dioni  of'Jcsu^ 
College,  Cambridge,  folio.  \l.  \i.  CadAX  and  Dd.\\es,  180(). 

MINERALOGY  and  chemistry  are  certainly  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  very  fortunste  sciences,  and  we  need  ntj 
longer  wonder  at  their  rapid  progress  towards  perfection. 
Not  only  are  certain  classes  ot  men  prore;;sioiiaily  obliged  to 
study  their  principles,  and  becoiue  familiar  with  the  pheuvj- 
inena  which  they  display  ;  nut  only  are  physicians,  apo- 
thecaries, miners,  and  an  host  of  artists,  compelled  to  wit- 
ness, if  not  to  assist  their  unceasing  improvements  ;  but,  by 
a  magic  art  which  has  not  often  been  equalled,  the  very 
corner  stones  of  the  law  have  been  attracted  froni  mental  to 
material  inveslig.;ilions,  and  have  abandoned  Coke  upon 
Lyttleton  for  granites  and  bnsalts.  Already  have  diviiies, 
neglectful  of  the  pulpit,  spent  their  days  amid  the  thunder 
of  iinagmary  volcanoes.  Knigiils  no  longer  scour  tiie 
country  in  quest  of  distressed  damsels  atid  injiiied  inno- 
cence, but  of  stones  from  the  moon,  and  prools  of  a  cen- 
tral tire.  Even  the  gallant  soldier  has  employed  the  iijier- 
vals  between  his  labours  in  tracing  antpdiluviun  vestiges,  and 
guessing  at  the  tales  of  other  times.  One  mineralogist  runs 
through  the  counny  biting  another,  and  spreading  ihe 
^iilection  of  a  new  disease^  whicii  is  to  be  arranged    ui    the 
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next  edition   of  Cullen's    Nosology  amongst  the  incurable 
disorders. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  superficies  of  a  book,  is 
to  propose  some  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  those 
substances  which  occur  in  the  mineral  kmgdom.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  any  thing  against  the  protuiulity  of  Dr. 
Clarke.  .A  niineralogist  who  visited  only  the  siurface  of  the 
globe,  would  be  an  indifferent  guide  to  lead  the  strangei  to 
its  internal  treasures.  Ft  is  in  a  malheinalic;.!  sense  only, 
that  we  characterise  this  work  as  a  superficies,  which  is  de- 
lined  to  be  length  and  breadth,  without  thickness.  A  more 
enormous  folio  has  seldom  met  our  sight,  and  aflerexhaust- 
ing  his  laughter  at  the  side  view,  the  reader  may  renew  his 
mirth  by  an  inspection  of  the  back  :  if  the  one  exceeds  the 
breadth  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  in  a  dropsy,  the  other 
equals  in  slender  height  Don  Quixote  upon  his  Kosinante. 

But  this  error,  if  jl  is  one,  is  not  in  essetitiafibus.     Form 
is  a  very  good  thing,  but  it  is  nothing  without  merit :  and  it 
is  our  principal  object  here  to  inquire  into   the   intensity    of 
this  tat'pf  quality.     The  later  authors  have  agreed  generally 
in  classing  the  subjects  of  mineralogical  invesiigalion  under 
four  heads,  stones,   salts,  inflammables,   and    njelallic    sub- 
stances.    This  division  has  been  found   very  convenient  in 
practice,  and  rests  besides   on  good  grounds  in  a   cheuiical 
point  of  view.  There  is  something  natural  in  such  an  arranu;e- 
ment.     It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  tour  classes  from  each 
other,  by  mere  inspection,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
has  been  longstiuck  by  their  differences.  In  the  fiist  class, the 
simple  earths,  either  pure,  or  with  little  addiiions,    form  the 
minerals  embraced  by  it  :    in  the  second,  we  have  all  bodies 
found  in  nature,  which  are  very  soluble  in   vvater  :    in    the 
fhird_,  we  recoirnise  the  obvious  and    dislinclive    quality    of 
infiammability  ;  and  in  the  last  class,  tluit  remarkable  set  of 
budies^lhe  nietals;,  afford  the  most  prominent  features.     No- 
thing can  be  more  clear  than  such    an    arrangement.      It  is 
true  ihat  it  does  not  adhere    slavishly    to    the    principle    pf 
deriving  the  classification  entirely  and  syslenialically    from 
the  chetnical  elements  of  bodies.     It  does  not  however   en- 
tirely neglect  the  aid    of  chemistry,  and  rests  its  more    mi- 
jiute  divisions  solely  upon  the  component  p;nts  of    minerals. 
But  as  chemistjv  is  advancing  with  rapid  slides,  and   has 
jfffordtd    extraordinary   assistance   to    mineralogy,     it    has 
been  thought  by  some,  that  an  arrangement  which  might  (ol- 
|«,w  theoiclerof  the  elements  more  punclilionsly,   would  be 
equally    dislinct,  and  otherwise   more  advantageous.     It  is 
wah  this  -jjew  that   Dr    Clajkehns   offered  his  system  to  the 
to:  sideration  of  minLfalogigls.     In  it  he   totally    disregards 
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the  external  appearances  of  minerals,  or  at  least  leaves  them 
for  the  distinction  of  the  genera  alone.  One  thing  we  must 
commend  in  this  arrangement,  which  is,  that  the  author 
has  adhered  to  the  names  of  the  divisions  originally  pro- 
posed, or  at  least  sanctioned  by  Linnaeus,  and  from  which 
there  was  never  any  good  reason  for  deviating.  His  classes, 
orders,  genera,  species,  and  varieties,  follow  each  other,  as 
in  the  works  of  the  illu^-trious  S,vede.  For  what  purpose 
succeeding  German,  English,  and  French  writers  have 
spread  utter  confusion  into  the  use  of  these  terms,  is  best 
known  to  themselves.  But  surely  in  matters  of  this  sort,  it 
is  much  better  uniformly  to  follow  the  tract  of  a  great  master 
in  natural  science,  than  to  wander  from  it  for  the  mere  lova 
of  singularity. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  a  dedication  to  the  students  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  explains  his  object  to  have  been  to  offer 
an  easy  and  simple  method  of  arranging  the  substances  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  :  and  having  established  divisions, 
which  relate  to  their  chemical  analysis  and  external  charac- 
ter, to  preserve  integrity  in  the  arrangement.  We  are  a 
little  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  the  author  means  by  this 
integrity,  unless  it  be,  that  every  thing  shall  be  included 
under  his  heads,  which  however  has  been  equally  done  by 
the  former  plan.  As  to  the  hope  which  is  expressed  imme- 
diately after,  we  wish  there  were  an}^  reason  to  believe  in  its 
fulfilment,  that  the  student  referring,  to  the  various  pheno- 
mena which  constitute  the  solid  body  of  the  planet  we 
inhabit,  may  be  guided  to  their  chemical  analysis  with  the 
facility  of  a  dictionary,  and  may  class  them  according  to 
the  names  of  the  individual  substances,  and  characteristic 
properties  of  those  elementary  principles  which  predomi- 
nate in  their  combination.  We  fear  that  this  can  refer  only 
to  the  classification  of  names.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  name  beinggjven, the  qualities  may  be  discovered  with 
facility  enough  in  any  work  of  arrangement,  whether  al- 
phabetical or  philosophical.  But  the  student  may  find  the 
knowledge  of  the  name  not  of  easy  acquirement.  Nor  will 
an  acquaintance  with  the  chemical  properties  of  a  mineral, 
infallibly  lead  to  that  of  its  external  properties.  The  pre- 
dominating earth  does  not  always  communicate  its  charac- 
teristic appearances  to  minerals.  Great  anomalies  every 
where  exist,  and  we  must  be  content  lobe  scientific  as  faf 
as  we  can,  and  trust  to  our  senses  for  the  rest. 

It  is  wonderful  after  all  how  nearly  the  arrangement  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  Kirvvan,  and  other  mincralogistSo 
There  are  four  classes,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  an  earth,  a   metal,  a  combustible,    and    an 
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alkali.  The  only  shade  of  distinction  is  in  the'  last  class. 
We  have  no  longer  a  class  of  salts,  but  merely  one  of  alka- 
line salts.  The  improvement  does  not  a[)pear  to  have  been 
indisp?iisib1y  necessary,  to  be  very  great,  or  to  be  peculiarly 
happy.  There  is  however  no  considerable  objection  to  it, 
though  it  is  nearly  as  reasonable  to  class  sulphateot"  magnesia, 
sulphate  of  potash  and  alumina,  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc  and 
copper,  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  some  muriates 
together,  as  to  place  them  among  tlie  earths  and  metals,  to 
which  in  charaeter  and  habits  tliey  have  no  great  resem- 
blance. But  ttiis  is  the  mischief  of  being  too  sysfematic. 
Dr.  Clarke  could  not  admit  acids  into  his  classes,  because 
they  are  not  simple,  i'c-  is  not  so  scrupulous  however  about 
alkalies,  lhoiiG;h  there  is  the  utmost  reason  to  believe  tlietn 
also  compound.  lie  must  surely  before  now  be  aware  of 
the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Peele's  CAperitnents,  and  that  muriatic 
and  boraclc  acias  have  as  good  a  tldim  upon  the  ground  of 
simplicity  to  form  a  class  in  miiseralogy^  as  either  of  the 
fixed  alkalies. 

The  first  class  is  divided  into  two  orders,  with  and  with- 
out an  acid.  It  has  been  hilhei*t<y  generally  preferred  to 
take  the  earthy  base  as  the  ground  of  distinction,  arjdcon- 
sequenlly  to  iorm  nine  orders.  Dr.  Claike  however  de- 
taches ail  coni|)osition5  of  earths  with  acids,  and  is  tlien 
obliged  with  regard  to  the  rest  to  have  recourse  to  the  old 
method  of  distinguishing  minerals  by  the  predominating 
earth.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  and  the  de- 
t.ichment  of  a  few  genera  answers  no  very  good  end.  All 
the  stones  containing  lime,  except  a  veiy  few>  are  arranged 
under  this  first  order.  V\'e  do  not  observe  any  provision 
for  compounds  of  earths  with  acids,  sucii  as  oectir  in  the 
barylo  calcite.  The  second  order  contains  all  other  earthy 
stones  of  which  the  greater  number  is  found  under  the  genus 
silcx.  U[)Oii  ihe  whole  we  discover  here  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  inelhod  of  Bergman,  which  however,  it  does 
not  equal  either  in  ingenuity  or  distinctness. 

The  second  class  is  characterised  by  the  predominance  of 
a  meta!.  The  orders  are  taken  frou!  the  relative  ductility, 
A  distinction  in  itself  oidy  in  degiee,  and  which  ahords 
no  iulp  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ores.  It  has  been  al- 
wavs  ioLind  a  unieh  easier  task  to  iorm  a  methodical  dis- 
tribution of  nfmerals  containing  metals,  than  o'i  those  con- 
t<.i-img  earihs  clnttly.  'i'he  dislingu'shmg  marks  are  more 
obvious  and  clear,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Clarke  has  not 
varied  much  lionr  the  track  (j1  his  predecessors.  The  va- 
jieties  enumerated  however  are  greatly  too  few,  and  if  Dr. 
Clarke  siiould  liud  it  expedient  ty  embody  his  urrangemeut 
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into  a  complete  system  of  mineralofry,  be  would  find  it 
necessary  to  make  many  additions,  'I'nese  indeed  miglit  be 
easily  inserted,  and  vvouid  liartuonize  sutFiciently  witli  his 
general  plan. 

The  third  class  wliich  consists  of  combustibles,  is  also  divi- 
ded into  two  orders, the  simple  and  the  compound.  As  there 
are  very  few  substances  to  arrange  in  tliis  class,  there  is  the  less 
matter  about  ilie  nature  of  the  arrangement,  or  whether  there 
be  any  at  all.  We  do  not  see  that  this  new  method  however 
is  in  any  respect  better  than  the  more  obvious  one  of  taking 
the  orders  from  the  carbon  and  sulphur,  which  are  the  cha- 
racterising substances, and  we  see  a  certain  disadvantaj^e,  or 
at  least  a  deformity,  in  sc^pjuating  the  coaly  and  bituminous 
products  of  nature  from  the  other  carbonaceous  bodies.  Nor 
can  we  discover  any  propriety  in  arranging  under  the  order 
simple  compounds  of  carbon   with  oxygen  and  iron. 

The  alkalies  afford  their  name  to  tlieir  last  class,  which 
contains  only  five  substances.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make 
any  remark  on  a  systematic  enunciation  of  such  a  number 
of  bodies.  It  is  true  by  a  little  attention  a  few  more  might 
have  been  added,  the  whole  however  still  amounting  only 
to  an  insignificant  genus. 

Upon    the  whole  we  do  not  altogether   approve  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  minerals,  which  pays  so   little  regard  in   the 
first  instance  to  external  appearances.     The   assistance  de- 
rived from  the  observation  of  the  form,   hardness,    fracture, 
lustre,    and  crystallization  of  bodies,  has   always  been  very 
considerable,  and   of  late     the   advantage  of  attending  to 
these  circumstances  has  been  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous 
light  than  ever.     At  the.  same  time  we  are   willing  to  admit 
Ihattliis  methodical  distribution  has  been  formed  with  con- 
siderable judgment.    It  is   possible   that   it  might  be  more 
useful  and  appear  in  a  still  more  favourable  point  of  view,  if 
it  were  expanded  and  illustrated    in   a   system.     We  see  it 
now  at  a  disadvanta2;c-    it  is  a  skeleton,  of  which  it  requires 
a  strong   imagination  to   conceive    distinctly   the   meriis  of 
each  particular  part.     Wiienit  shall  be  clothed  with  muscles 
and  skin,  we  sliall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its  utilitj'.    At 
the  same  lime  U  i?  obvious   that  suci)   a  process  would  sug- 
gest to  its  author  bet'erlhan  all  the  criticism    in    the  world, 
its  defective  parts,  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  connect  or 
strersgthcn  as  he   proceeded.     We  are   at   present  in  consi- 
/lerable  want  of  such    a  performance.     The   work    of   Mr. 
Kirwan  is,  we  believe,  out  of  print  or  nearly  so.    It  is  at  tinj 
rate  by  the  rapid  progress  of  mineralogy  already  an  old  book. 
It  is  defective  in  all  its  parts.  Numerous  new  bodies  have  been 
disco'vered:  yet  more  numerous  old  ones  have  been  suLj-jcied 
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anew  to  analysis,  and  have  left  the  laboratory  of  the  che- 
mist with  new  names,  new  properties,  and  component 
parts  unknown  before.  This  process  yet  advances  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  and  the  advantage  to  society  and  to 
mankind  in  general, wiH  no  doubt  a[>pear  one  day  with  a  most 
distinguished  clearness.  It  would  therefore  be  highly  de- 
sirable, that  from  some  q  arter  the  world  should  receive 
the  present  of  a  work  which  should  embrace  all  the  later 
observations,  and  su|)ersede  the  necessity  of  consulting  in 
detail  the  original  sources  of  information,  which  all  cannot 
have  access  to,  nor  can  every  one  afford  leisure  to  peruse. 


Art.  XIII. — Professional  Observations  en  the  Jlrchitecture 
of  the  principal  untient  and  modern  Buildings  in  France 
and  Italy,  with  Remarks  on  the  Painting  and  Sculpture ^ 
and  a  concise  local  Description  of  those  Countries. 
Written  from  Sketches  and  Memorandums,  made  during 
a  Visit  in  the  Years  1802  and  1803.  By  George  'I'appen, 
pp.  318*  Svo.  10$.  6c?.     Taylor.     1806. 

MR.  TAPPEN  here  presents  his  readers  with  the  obser- 
■vationsof  an  English  architect,  made  on  a  tour  from  Calais 
through  Monlreuil  and  Atniens  to  Paris, and  thence  to  Lyons, 
>Jismes,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Florence,  Sienna,  Vi- 
terbo,  Rome,  and  its  environs,  Naples,  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, Vesuvius;  thence  again  to  Florence,  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Venice,  Vicenza;  Verona,  Milan,  and  Turin,  whence  he 
relumed  to  Lyons,  and  through  France,  by  the  roule  already 
mentioned.  These  are  all  the  places  of  distinction  in  France 
and  Italy,  which  our  author  has  visiled,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  which  he  has  given  brief  professional 
descriptions,  as  well  as  of  all  the  remaining  works  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  In  such  a  subject  as  architecture,  there 
is  no  field  for  sentiment  or  moral  reflection,  and  the  author 
has  wisely  omitted  both.  Yet  he  has  produced  a  volume  so 
interesting,  that  few  persons  of  taste,  who  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  fine  arts,  will  lay  it  down  before  ihey  have 
finished  the  perusal.  Good  taste  and  good  sense  eeeoi  to 
have  dictated  his  observations,  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  extract:  speaking  of  the  modern  French  pninters, 
and  of  their  great  opportunities  for  study  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  where  they  liave  free  access^  he  judiciously 
observes : 

<  Considering  these   extraordinary  means  of  improvement,  it   is 
"but  natural    to    suppose,  Ui^t  the   progress  in  the  art   of  painting 
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must  be  rapid  in  Paris  :  yet  were  I  called  upon  to  give  a  fair   and 
impartial  opinion  on  the  works  of  the  existing  artists  in   France,  I 
should,  without  wishing  to  degrade  the  one   or    magnify  the  other^ 
declare  them  to  be,  in  my  own  judgment,    many  years  behind    the 
academy  of  this  kingdom,  in  almost  every  branch  of  this  arduous 
profession.     Again,  in   travelling   through    Italy,  experience  soon 
teaches,  that  no  examples,  however  excellent,  will  lead  the  student 
to  perfection,  unless  they  be  accompanied  with    real  genius.     Thus 
we  see  the  Italian  painters  of  the  present  day   the  merest  daubers 
in  the  world,  with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the    first  mastere 
continually  before  their  eyes  :  and  yet,  in   times  past,    the   schools 
of   Italy  have  produced  the  ablest  painters,    sculptors,   and  archi- 
tects ;  of  which  we  need  no  other  proof  than  those  renowned  works 
they  have  left   behind  thera — the  everlasting  monuments  of  their 
fame  1' 

The  cause  of  this  decline  is  self-evident ;  ills  the  necessary 
consequence  o^ imitation.    Whenever  a  people  have  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  theirdescendanlsor  successors 
are  continually  called  upon  to  imitate,  from  that   moment 
commences  the  decline  and  fall  of  all   excellence,   whether 
inthe  arts  or  sciences.     Such  is  the  natural  progress  of   hu- 
man ingenuity';    the    vanity   of   great  acquirements    soon 
overcomes  the  rapacity  for  obtaining  them,  and    instead  of 
tiie  merit  of  original  genius,  the  greatest  praise  is  that  of 
being  th©  most  servile  copiers  of  the  genius  of  ttieir  pretnir- 
»ors.     In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is  a  just  retribution, 
and  the  plunder  of  Italy  will  probably  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
arts"  in    France. 

Our  author's  descriptions  of  the  public  buildings  in  Paris 
and  its  environs  are  brief,  but  very  accurate  and  intelligi,ble. 
To  those  indeed   who  have    never    visited  that  capital,  and 
who  have  read  numerous  and    pompous  descriptions    of  its 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  we  may  recommend  the  perusal 
of  these  observations,  as  the  best  adapted  to  give  a  just  idea 
of  the    real    merit  of  French  architecture,   wliiclj    is   here 
criticized  with  the  greatest  candour  and  impartiality.     The 
pageantry  of  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  is  also  well  described, 
and    iheluxury  of  Buonaparte's  '  golden  chamber,  which  is 
so  richly   gilt    as  to   produce    the   effect   of  sunshine,'  and 
Madame  B.'s  *  state-bed,'  are  in  a  style  of  eastern  magniti- 
cence,  and  equal  the  voluptuous  extravagance  of  Cleop.^Jra. 
The  'postsof  this  beo  ave  o\'  solid  {Query  ^)  <.\\wev ,  a.nf\  the  bases 
cf  gold.'     Mr.  T.    has  however  omitted   or  forgotten  Mal- 
maison,  the  residence  of  Buonaparte  before  he  got    himself 
declared   consul  for  life.     Tliis    rural  retreat,  about  8  miles 
from  Paris,  is  built  somewhat  in   the  English   cottage  style, 
and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  an  indifferent  imitation  of  the 
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same  manner;  but  the  young  trees  have  never  flourished  as 
niighi  have  been  expected,  ail'nough  Madame  13, 's  botanic 
garden  there  is  extrenieiy  rich  in  rare  plants  from  America 
and  the  Wksi  Indie;?,  where  she  herseit  acqnired  a  taste  for 
botanv.  Speaking  of  the  journey  from  Fontainbleau  to 
Lyons  the  loilowing  observations  occur: 

*  On  this  roaii  the  inns  are  destitute  of  ail  comfort  and  accommo- 
dalion.  and  the  provisions  of  ihe  wtjist  clf;»cription.  Now  you  be- 
gin to  feci  the  real  inctiivenienccs  of  travelling  throtigh  France  at 
a  great  dibtance  from  the  capital  ;  siiouh/l  you  however  be  lucky 
enouiih  to  have  two  or  three  French  won;en  in  the  diligence,  their 
conbtant  vivacity  and  cheertulncss,  and  the  attention  they  pay  to 
Engiishnicn  in  particular,  will  enable  you  to  bear  these  evils  with 
much  le^s  discontent  than  you  would  otherwise  ftel  :  and  what  I  know 
must  be  repugnant  to  the  delicacy  of  English  females  is,  that  the 
French  ladies'  who  arc  iii  your  company  niakeno  sort  of  ceremony  at 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  :  indeed  they  c<ften  solicit  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection,  whenever  necessity  compels  them  to  put  up  at 
■wretched  and  solitary  inns,  and  which  they  have  reason  to  suspect 
are  frequented  by  persons  of  an  iu.prnpcr  character.  This  is  no- 
thing more  than  one  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  country,  for  in 
ether  respects  I  found  them  strictly  adherent  to  every  principle  of 
moral  rectitude  and  decorum.' 

Had  the  antl^.or  visited  th.e  more  sot:lhern  provinces,  he 
would  not  have  cempiained  of  the  bad  nccompjcdations  at  the 
inns  of  l'»urgundy.  At  Roanne  indeed,  where  this  observa- 
tion was  made,  there  is  one  tolerableiinn,  in  which  it  was. not 
unusual  in  the  year  l^.0'2  to  see  40  or  50  persons  sit  down  lo 
stopper  in  the  evening.  With  respect  to  the  '  particidar  at- 
trolion  whicliFiench  womer.  pay  to  Englishtnen/  thcFrench 
make  the  satne  remark  of  Englishwomen,  and  do  not  fail  lo 
draw  an  inference  from  it.  In  fact,  this  attention  in  both 
cases  is  nothing  but  llie  effect  of  that  natural  curiosity  which 
stimulates  all  people  to  see  and  converse  with  foreigners. 

Mr.  T.  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Leghorn,  and  narrowly 
^scaped  shipwreck,  wliich  every  man  of  taste  deserves  that 
sets  out  to  travel  for  information,  and  yet  sluits  himself  up  iu 
aship,vvhen  he  might  traverse  the  Alps, where  even  an  archi- 
lectmust  be  delighted  and  instructed.  On  the  corrupt  taste 
*f  our  rivals  we  tneet  with  the  following  remarks: 

'  Tlieir  gardens  are  disposed  according  to  the  French  fashion,  in 
geon)etrical  figures,  ornamented  w;th  spacious  gravel  walks,  foun- 
tains, temples,  stauies,  vases,  &C.  In  France,  thty  have  not  the 
Jeust  conception  that  a  piece  of  water  roiling  thrnugh  their  pleasure- 
groundsill  a  natural  rnean;V.ring  course  can  bean  o!ij(  ci  c  f  IrCauty: 
viih    them   it    will  nui  <\o  unless  consiruwicd   and  fashioned  by  art 
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into  the. shape  of  a  square,  circle,  octagon,  or  other  defined  form  : 
and  to  complete  the  whole,  the  water  must  be  vomited  out  of  the 
mouth  of  some  sea-fish, wild  beast  or  monster;  and  this  is  whut  they 
emphatically  term  6/e«j;"o/i.  Their  shrubbery  and  trees  are  disposed  ia 
no  better  way  :  they  are  generally  planted  in  straight  lines,  with  ma- 
thematical precision;  and  you  will  often  see  a  formal  row  of  orange- 
trees,  set  in  tubs,  reach  from  one  end  of  the  garden  to  the  other, 
without  the  least  variation.  Now  for  the  pleasure  of  the  contrast, 
and  to  expose  the  J'ahe  taste  prevailing  through  France  in  this  re- 
spect, I  will  quote  Milton's  beautiful  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden.' 

We  have  to  regret  that  the  author  did  not  visit  Montpel- 
lier,  the  boasted  canal  oF  Languedoc,  and  the  salle  de  spec- 
tacles at  Baurdeaux,  but  more  particularly  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  latter  place,  as  well  as  that  at  Poitiers,  both  of 
which  were  built  by  the  English,  and  uoquestionabiy  present 
the  first  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  France.  Their 
superiority  indeed  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  great  labour 
the  French  antiquaries  have  taken  to  prove  that  these  two 
great  architectural  ornaments  of  their  country  were  not  the 
work  of  our  countrymen. 

On  comparing  these  '  professional  observations'  with  our 
own  notes,  we  have  found  them  in  general  very  accurate  ; 
and  although  we  differ  from  the  author  in  many  particulars 
of  taste,  and  in  none  more  than  in  his  approbation  of 
some  of  our  own  buikiin^is,  particularly  Whitehall,  yet  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  his  work  conveys  more 
just  ideas  of  the  real  state  of  the  arts  in  France  and  Italy, 
than  any  other  modern  publication  which  we  have  seen. 


Art.  XIV. — An  Essay  on  the  Eff'ectsof  Carbonate  of  Iron  upon 
Cancer ;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  that  Disease. 
By  Richard  Carmiihael,  Member  of  the  Royal  College   of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  Surgeon  of  St.  Georges  Hospital 
and  Dispensary.     8ro.  4*.    Murray.   1806. 

WE  have  often  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
©riginality  in  medical  publications.  The  complaint  is  not 
applicable  to  the  essay  before  us ;  here  we  find  novelty  in 
abundance,  a  specific  for  cancer,  and  a  new  theory  of  the 
disease*  The  mental  process  which  led  Mr.  Carmichael  to 

*  The  practice  is  Very  simple.  It  consists  in  applying  carbonate  of  iron  (th« 
«ommon  rubigo  ferri  of  the  shops)  to  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  in  giving  the 
same  preparation  internally.  The  application,  we  ar«  tgld,  has  cured  soia«  case* 
•f  cancerous  ulceration  in  a  very  few  days ! 
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the  wonderful  discovery  here  announced^  was  very  short. 
He  was  first  convinced  that  caticer  is  a  real  animal  ;  now 
iron,  he  says,  is  very  effectual  in  destroying  worms,  and  it 
may  therefore  prove  as  destructive  to  other  animals;  ersro^  it 
must  be  a  specific  against  cancer.  Rut  as  we  do  not  beheve, 
imprimis,  that  cancer  is  an  animal,  nor,  secondly,  do  we 
know  that  iron  destroys  worms,  or  any  other  animals  vvhat- 
ever^we  must  be  allowed  to  \rithiioidoiir  assent  to  our  author's 
theory,  and  to  suspend  our  judgment  upon  ihe  propriety  of 
his  practice. 

But  to  the  proof.  The  essay  is  introduced  by  the  relation 
of  five  cases.  Oi"  these  we  shall  say  shortly  that  the  first  was 
a  case  of  herpes  ext(le?is;  the  second  was  probably  of  ihe 
same  nature,  since  the  ulcer  cicatrized  with  a  great  los:  of 
substance;  the  third  could  not  be  cancer,  since  in  six  year* 
the  disease  had  remained  nearly  Sfationary,  whereas  cancer 
is  uniformly  progressive  ;  on  the  fourth  and  fifih  we  shall  not 
pronounce  ;  they  were  ulcers  of  the  scrotum  and  leg«,  but  we 
do  not  find  that  t!ie  glands  of  the  groin  were  affected,  and 
We  must  therefore  entertain  our  doubts  concerning  their 
nature. 

An  additional  set  of  cases  is  given  in  an  appendix.  The  first 
of  these  seems  a  genuine  cancer  of  the  breast ;  but  it  is  singu- 
larly unhappy  for  Mr.  C.'s  credit,  thai  the  ulceration  which 
was  healed  was  not  formed  by  the  natural  progress  of  the 
disease,  but  had  been  made  by  the  apfilication  ofan  arseni- 
cal plaister.  The  second  was  also  a  genuine  case  of  uterine 
cancer ;  but  *e  cannot  find  Uiat  any  re.il  btnefit  was  obtain- 
ed. The  third  is  more  satisfaitorv,  but  slitt  far  from  decisive. 
There  are  still  two  or  three  more,  but  as  thev  are  unfinished 
we  shall  not  dwell  on  them  ;  and  we  must  say  of  them  all  in 
general  that  the  evidence  they  afford  is  very  unsatisl'actorv, 
and  that  the  obvious  want  of  discrimination  ru  the  writer 
greatly  diminishes  the  weight  we  should  otherwise  attach  tjt 
his  testimony.  .■•  ■  - 

We  proceed  now  to  his  theory.  The  speculations  of  Dr. 
Adams  seem  to  have  given  birth  to  Mr.  (Jarmichael's  reve- 
rie. The  doctor  conceived  cancer  to  be  formed  by  a 
species  of  hydatid.  Unfortunately,  liobody  has  been  able  to 
discover  them  :  and  we  thought  tiiat  this  conceit  had  pe- 
rished at  its  birth.  But  it  seems  tiiat  it  has  engendered  a  still 
stranger  whim  in  the  brain  of  our  author.  It  is  not,  it  seems, 
the  ijtl/owiih gretiij'ut,  (ai  l)r.  Adams  supposed)  which  is  the 
animal  that  produces  cancer;  this  appearance  is  no  more  than 
the  effect  of  hepatised  ammonia  or  decaying  animal  niailfr: 
but  tlie  substance  rcsenihWug  cnilWi'ge, j/ic  l/garinntous band?, 
is  the  substance  Which  is  the  true  animal^  wliich  has  it»  pro- 
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per  vltalily,  and  which  must  be  strangled,  starved,  or  poisort- 
ed,  if  we  hope  to  cure  our  patient.     So  confident  is  Mr,  C. 
of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  that  he  gravely  tells  us  that  though 
there  has  appeared    to  be  no  danger  from  inoculating   with 
the  fluid  of  a  cancerous  sore,   as    Mr.    North    has   proved, 
*  he  would    not  answer    for  the  consequences,   if  instead  of 
the  fluid,  he  had  ingrafted  the  same  hmb  with  a  slip  of  the 
cartilaginous  substance  of  carcinoma.'     We  wish  that  Mr^ 
Carmichael  had  condescended  to  enter  a  little  into  the  ana- 
tomy of  his  newly  discovered  animal,  and  to  have  informed 
us  where  to  look  for  the  heart,  the  lungs  or  the  brain.  Oh  !  but 
its  structure  is  too  simple  to  admit  of  these  complicated  organs* 
Granted  ;  but  at  least  it  should  possess  a  stomach,  which  we 
fear  we  may  search  for  in  vain  in  this  uniform  inorganic  li- 
gamentous substance.  We  therefore  advise  Mr.  C.  to  change 
his  hypothesis,  and  transfer  his  new  parasite  from  the  animal 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.     With  the  seed  he  is  already   fa- 
miliar ;  he  acknowledges   it  has  roots,  as  every  empiric  and 
old  woman  has   done  before  him  ^  a  little  imagination  will 
supply  the  other  parts.     He  can  have  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining its  gf //us,   for  his  brethren  have   uniformly   acknow- 
ledged   the  similitude  between  the  fungus  and  a  cauliflower^ 
Away  with  such  fooleries  !  they  would  only  excite  a  smila 
on  a  less  serious  subject.    But  it  pains  us  tasee  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  most  cruel  malady  so  trifled  with.     Mr.  Car- 
michael we  understand   to  be  a  young  man,  and  though  we 
esteem  the  present  a  very  superficial  performance,  we  do  not 
therefore  think  meanly  of  its  author.     But  let  l)im   learn  to 
reverence  the  public.      Let  him  be  persuaded  that   solid  im- 
provements in  his  art  are  not  the  result  of  crude  and  vague 
analogies,  but  are  to  be  expected  only  from  extensive  views, 
patient  trials,  and  scientitic  combinations. 


Art.  XV. — Select  Paasnges  of  the  tVrifings  of  St.  Chrysos- 
torn,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,   and  St.  Basil.  Translated 
from  the  Greek,  by  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  Longman.  Vlmo„ 
2s.  6d.  1806. 

THE  works  of  the  fathers  are  to  be  found  in  mostlibrarieSf 
venerated  and  neglected  ;  and  so  forbiddingare  the  bulky 
volumes  iii  which  their  writings  are  contained, that  young  eler- 
gymenwill  rather  consent  to  levy  contributions  on  contempo- 
rary authors  at  the  risque  of  deteelionj  than  search  for  matiei 
in  these  exploded  books.  The  appellation  of  fathers  con* 
•veys  with  it  to  delicate  minds  so  much  oflhe  frost  of  age^  that 
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it  acts  almost  like  a  torpedo,  and  repels  all  curiosity,  all  in- 
quiry into  the  lives  and  works  of  these  extraordinary  men. 
Little  is  expected  in  their  volumes,  but  the  enforcing  of  a 
cruel  and  unrelenting  discipline,  exhortations  to  fasting  and 
to  solitude,  and  every  other  mortification,  at  which  our  feel- 
ing shudders,  and  from  which  our  reason  revolts. 

That  this  was  the  ordeal  which  these  holy  men  had  them- 
selves undergone,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  so  far  from  steeling 
their  hearts  against  mankind,  it  seems  rather  to  have  awaken- 
ed in  them  sentiments  of  compassion  and  fellow-feeling. 
Though  for  the  most  part  poor  themselves,  their  endeavours 
wereever  exerted  in  relieving  the  poverty  of  others  ;  though 
housed,  clad,  fed  and  attended  in  a  manner  that  hardly  sa- 
tisfied the  cravings  common  to  humanity,  they  built  and  en- 
dowed hospitals  and  asylums  for  those  who  partook  but  half 
of  their  own  suflTerings, 

The  sameness  and  want  of  interest  ascribed  to  the  lives  of 
literary  men  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  these  eloquent 
moralists.  The  lives  of  the  three  great  contemporaries,  St. 
John,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  Basil  the  great,  are 
extremely  chequered  by  their  early  predilections,  which  in- 
duced them  to  disregard  the  splendour  of  birth,  todescend  from 
affluence  and  ease  to  poverty  and  hardships,  by  the  important 
actions  even  of  their  boyhood,  by  the  wild  rambles  of  their 
youth  into  places  unfrequented  or  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
by  their  visits  to  monks  and  anchorites  on  the  mountains, 
and  even  by  their  solitude,  which  was  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  most  important  truths.  Their 
elevation  to  places  of  the  highest  dignity,  and  offering  the 
greatest  advantages  to  men  less  scrupulous,  the  part  which 
they  bore  in  the  eventful  history  of  those  worst  of  times,  their 
endurance  of  indignities  and  disgrace,  and  their  moderatioa 
in  power,  all  lend  to  exempt  their  histories  from  the  dullness 
and  tediousness  laid  to  the  charge  ofmemoirs  of  literary  men. 

The  times  in  which  they  flourished  present  to  us  characters 
ofljeringevery  gradation  to  eveiy  extreme  of  vice  and  of  vir- 
tues ;  of  blind  adherence  to  the  antient  idolatry,  and  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  religion  adopted  by  these  holy  fathers. 
The  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  had  only  partially  des- 
cended from  their  pedestals  ;  fauns  and  drj^ads,  the  light  and 
sportive  people  who  tenanted  the  beloved  haunts  of  antiqui- 
ty, had  not  long  relinquished  their  groves  and  caverns  to 
religious  dreamers,  and  mournful  eremites.  Every  circum- 
stance of  this  period  forcibly  arrests  the  hand  of  a  digestei 
qf  sacred  annals,  or  of  general  history. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  and  bustle 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  to  the  monsters  of  deformity 
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and  corruption,  and  the  saints  of  purity  and  innocence  to 
which  it  gave  birth;  to  their  own  vicissitudes  from  indigence 
to  power,  and  from  grandeur  to  disgrace,  that  these  reverend 
men  studied,  felt,  and  spoke,  with  a  feeling,  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm more  than  rivalling  the  masters  of  anlieiit  oratory. 
Indeed  we  know  not  in  wiiat  respect  they  are  surpassed.  If 
to  reform  the  rich,  to  inspire  patriotism,  and  protect  the  laws, 
was  the  aim  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  ;  and  if  to  attain 
those  objects,  they  had  devoted  their  great  powers  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  forcible  and  figurative  language,  the  sanvemust 
be  granted  of  the  fathers.  Add  to  this,  the  great  inspiring 
cause,  which  gave  a  glow  of  colouring  and  rapture  of  ex- 
pression to  their  eloquence,  which  the  tame  discussion  of 
cases  in  jurisprudence,  or  the  application  of  public  money, 
could  never  excite.  We  do  not  wish  to  echo  the  praises  be- 
stowed by  Photius,  Libanius,  Theodoret,  Erasmus,  Monfau- 
con  and  others,  who  have  expressed  nearly  the  same  admi- 
ration at  their  compositions,  although  we  can  by  no  means 
refuse  such  honourable  testimony  ;  but  our  opinion  excited 
by  them  has  been  confirmed  by  our  own  researches. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Boyd  has 
neglected  to  preface  his  little  volume  of  extracts  with  some 
notices  of  the  authors,  of  the  evil  days  on  which  they  had 
fallen,'  and  of  the  share  which  they  took  in  public  affairs. 

He  has  subjoined  however  in  his  appendix  the  description 
of  a  most  interesting  scene   which  passed  between  St.  John 
and  his  mother,  extracted  from  his  treatise  on  the  priesthood 
— A  friend  of  the  saint  (who  from  the  richness  of  his  eloquence 
was  styled  x?'^<^o^°H-<:i >  the  golden  mouth)  had  persuaded  h'lia 
at  a  tender  age  to  bid  farewell  to  the  repose  of  his  home,  th§ 
fondness  of  his  mother,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  for  a  , 
life  of  solitude  and  devotion.     His  friend  we  believe  to  have 
been  Basil.     These  enthusiasts   had  fixed  on  the  deserts  of 
Antioch    as  a  retirement  most  favourable  to  a  monastic  life, 
Arethusa,  the  mother  of  Chrysostom,   who  had   been  left  a 
widow  at  an  early  age,  and   who  considers  the   departure  of 
this  son  as  a  second  widowhood,  leads  him  to  her  chamber, 
and  having  seated  himon  the  bed  where  first  he  beheld  the 
light, endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.    To  thos<» 
who  have  a  feeling   for  soft  and  impassioned  eloquence  we 
recommend  this  beautiful  strain  of  maternal  tenderness,which 
has  been   preserved,  and  perhaps  adorned  by   the  piety  of  a 
son.     The  original  will  be   found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
(edition  of  Sir  Henry  Saville,  p.  2.    TlEpi'lepacrmtg, 

Our  limits  confine  us  to  but  one  specimen  of  our  nuthor's 
powers  in  translation,  and  for  this  purpose  we  select  the  dis- 
^Eo^rte  pwaoviQct^d  by  St.  Chrysostom  aa  the  fall  of  the 
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eunuch  Eutropius,  This  wretched  minister  of  Arcadius, 
the  epitome  of  all  that  is  abandoned  in  mind  and  foul  in 
bod}',  had  waged  an  incessant  war  against  the  church,  and 
the  sanctuaries  which  it  afforded.  His  vices  called  down 
the  vengeance  of  the  soldiery,  and  by  a  strange  fatality, 
he  sought  and  found  a  sanctuary  in  the  very  walls  wliich 
he  had  endeavoured  to  subvert,  and  at  the  hands  of  the 
very  man  whom  he  had  traduced.  The  people  still  thirsted 
for  his  blood  ;  but  St.  Chrysostom  ascending  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Sophia,  defended  him  from  their  fury  by  a  stream  of 
extemporaneous  eloquence,  which,  as  Lycidas  observes,  no 
other  man  in  any  age  possessed. 

To  this  speech,  and  Mr.  Boyd's  version  of  it,  we  con- 
^ne  our  remarks.     Vid.  Ed.  Eton,  torn.  8,  p.  67- 

au  iji.iv — is  wrongly  translated  '  in  every  season  of  eur- 
lives.' — It  means  simply  at  every  period,  not  of  our  lives, 
but  of  the  world  ;  in  every  age,  ,aaXir«  h  vw,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  the  present  age  of  luxury  and  profligacy,  &,c. 
.  '^ra  01  reipavot  xai  "TcapaTrtTaa^iaTa  \  is  omitted.  This, -we  fear, 
was  from  the  dubious  signitication  oi TtapaTmaaiMx.  The  con- 
text would  require  someilung  like  the  following  meaning  : 
*  Where  are  the  crowns,  and  canopies  of  state?'  a^oov 
should  have  been  joined  to  Ko:riSaXE  ;  and  the  whole  pas- 
sage might  thus  be  rendered  more  vehement.  '  A  tem- 
pestuous blast  hath  swept  in  an  instant  the  rich  foliage  to 
the  ground,  hath  exposed  to  us  the  naked  tree,  and  the  \ery 
trunk  quivering  from  its  root.'  Tlie  impetuous  style  of 
Chrysostom  is  here  ill  exchanged  for  more  sober  expression, 
\>y  declining  the  full  force  ol  adpoov  and  o-aAEuJ^Evov. 

^vvjtreiai  6ipa'nsm:'.i,  translated  too  generally,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  Eutropius  himself,  incorrectly,  *  worshippers  of  the 
imperial  purple.'  It  is  besides  not  so  strong  an  expression 
as   '    the  vvorshippers,  sycophants,  or  idolizers  of  grandeur.' 

a>.yi6sia  rcii  'TroXhoig  hvai  ^okh- — ill  translated  *  are  sanctioned 
in  the  comrneree  nil h  the  nor/d.^  It  only  means,  '  are  by 
the  many  accredited  for  truth.' 

TravTaxa  Trspnpfx^i — unseasonably  dilated  to  '  traverses  the 
mountains,  vallies,  woods,  punting  to  rescue  thee  from  the 
snare.' 

iTTt.uSaimv  ra  KtifABiu — why  '  prostrate  foe  ?'  The  simple 
participle  is  closer  to  the  Greek,  and  more  solemn  in 
the  English  ;  to  trample  on  the  prostrate,  or  on  the  iallen.' 

Elociuence  seizes  no  subject  to  herself  with  such  avidity 
as  the  opportuiiit}'  of  painting  the  sudden  fall  of  individuals 
or  of  states,  from  artandeur  to  abasement.  But  of  all  the  me- 
•tnorials  that  she  l)as  becjueathed  to  us  of  her  former  power, 
this  of  St..  Chrysostom  on  the  descent  of  Eutropius  from  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  ambition  t©  the  most  abject  slate  of  mise- 
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ry.  is  by  fiA»"  tlie  most  varied,  animated  and  commanding. 
Of  the  euniicli  in  his  iflory,  he  says,  s  •nourav  tuv  oiKH/xtvr^v  Tra- 
p]1^9£  ra  TT^ifJw;  a  Trpoj  aJlag  ron  a^tu/j^aruv  avsCri  rag  KCpiipag  ;  «%i  wav- 
rsg  aiflov  STpziJ.ov ,  Kai  iS'shotHiicra.v;  how  dreadliilly  depicted  is  the 
shilling  of  the  scene  !  aAx'  Ion  yeyovs  xai  ^Ea/juaruv  ad>.i<cTspo;,  km 
oiKzluv  I'hiHvorifOi,  KM  Tiiv  ^^i'X'frmov^v  Tflux,^'/  kv^nrBpoq^xcxff  EKarr.vviJi'Epav 
^Kpn  ^>,£7rxv  wovr;,uzY!Z,  axi  ^ixpadpov^  uai  ^r/Mug^  km  iw  im  dsivaiov  aTrayca" 
yriVyK.rX. 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Boyd's  translation. 

*  l)\<.\  he  not  surpass  the  universe  in  weaUh  r  T>'u\  he  not  ascend 
(lie  ineridiiin  of  digiiities  ?  Did  not  all  men  ttemblo  and  bend  before 
him  ?  Lo  !  he  is  In-come  more  necessitous  thiui  the  slave,  more  mi- 
serable than  the  ca))tive,  more  indigent  than  the  beggar,  wusted  with, 
excess  of  111) nger  :  each  diiy  doth  he  behold  swords  wdviiig,  gulph* 
yawning,  the  lictors,  and  tlje  passage  to  the  grave.' 

Beantifnl  as  this  version  undonbtedly  is,  we  are  displeased 
with  the  unttecessary  departure  from  the  orij^inal  in  the  ren- 
dering Kopuipsig  hy  a  word  so  common  , as  '  meridiaK,'  more 
especially  as  it  is  again  re{]nired  in  the  same  page  ;  and  by 
the  greater  violence  done  to  the  sentence  in  reducing  the 
plurals  oixtlajv,  ^£a-/j.'J]ujv,7!lax,csv,  to  singulars  ;  l^n  is  turned  very 
stiflly  in  '  /o,'  and  the  ouiission  of  such  a  trifle  as  ahXcx  does 
detriment  to  the  passage. 

tiavoiav  liMiTspav ijuy.ha^ai,  is  ill  rendered'  'to  soften  your  hearth 
rough  surjact."  It  means  '  to  soften  your  minds,'  or '  to  still 
the  commotion,  or  soften  the  resentment  of  your  minds.* 

$7na-7raa9ai  Ijj  kMov — should  be,  *  to  incline  you,  or  draw  you 
forcibly  to  pity.' 

7ro^vu>)v  c-^Lv  ipouopiy  a'^-o^a/xTrnaixy .  '  That  meretricious  counte- 
nance (>rightentd  nith  the  tints  of  youth,' — ^^not  'of  youth,'  but 
*  (f  paint.' 

Tliere  are  besides  some  few  omissions.  But  the  reader  is 
not  to  imagine  that  because  the  reviewer  has  been  thus  at- 
tentive to  tiiflino-  blemishes,  he  is  unable  to  make  extracts 
from  the  translations  worthy  of  the  originals. 

The  following  address  to  the  shuddering  and  despairinp- 
Eutropius  will,  'with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  liead,*  prove 
INlr.  Boyd  co  be  most  eminently  '  sermones  utrius<jue  linguie 
Doc  t  us.' 

'  Did  I  not  continually  sny  to  you,  that  wealth  is  a  fugitive  slave, 
but  my  words  weie  not  endured  ?  Did  1  not  perpetually  remind 
)0'U,  that  it  is  a  servant  void  of  gratitude,  but  you  were  not  wilbng 
to  be  convinced  r"  Lo  !  experience  hath  proved  to  thee,  that  it  is 
not  only  a  fugitive  slave,  not  only  an  iingiateful  servant,  but  likewise 
a  destroyer  oJ  man.  It  is  this  which  hath  undone  thee,  whicii  hath 
al)ased  thee  in  the  dust.  Did  I  not  frecjiieutly  observe,  that  the 
wound  inflicted  by  a  friend  is  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  kisses 
©l"  an  enemy  >     If  thou  liadst  endured  the  wounds  my  band  inflicted, 
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perchance  their  kisses  had  not  engendered  this  death  to  thee.  For 
my  wounds  are  the  ministers  of  health,  but  their  kisses  are  the  har- 
bingers of  disease,  .  ,  .  Where  now  are  thy  slaves  ,  and  cup  bearers  ? 
Where  are  they  who  walked  insoiinlly  through  the  Forum,  obtrud- 
ing Upon  all,  their  encomiums  on  thee  ?  They  have  taken  tho 
alarm  ;  they  have  renounced  their  friendship;  they  have  made  thy 
downfal  the  foundation  of  their  security.  Far  different  our  prac« 
tice.  In  the  full  climax  of  thy  enormities  we  braved  thy  fury,  and 
now  that  thou  art  fallen,  we  cover  thee  with  our  mantle,  and  tender 
thee  our  service.  The  church  unrelentingly  besieged  hath  spread 
vide  her  arms,  and  pressed  thee  to  her  bosom, whilst  the  theatres, 
those  idols  of  thy  soul,  which  so  oft  have  drawn  down  thy  vengeance 
upon  us,  have  betrayed  thee,  have  abandoned  thee.  And  yet  how 
cft^n  did  I  exclaim,  impotep.t  is  thy  rage  against  the  church  :  thou 
seekest  to  overturn  her  from  her  lofty  eminence,  and  thy  incautious 
steps  will  be  hurried  down  the  precipice  :  but  all  was  disregarded  ! 
The  hippodromes  having  consumed  thy  riches,  sharpen  their  swords 
against  thee,  whilst  the  church,  poor  suffering  victim  of  thy  wrath, 
traverses  the  mountains,  vallies,  woods,  panting  to  rescue  thee  from 
the  snare.' 

The  first  sen tetices  in  the  exordium  of  St.  Gregory's  ad- 
dress to  Basil  mighlhave  been  on)ilted,  for  notwithstanding 
alj  the  encomiums  lavished  on  ihem  in  the  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture, they  are  a  miserable  cento  of  old  expressions, badly  con- 
nected and  replete  with  ecclesiastical  jargon.  The  perora- 
tion of  St.  Gregory's  funeral  sermon  on  his  father^  pronounced 
before  the  great  Basil,  contains  passages  of  the  most  impres- 
sive grandeur.  After  having  consoled  his  mother  by  expos- 
ing the  nullity  of  human  enjoyments,  he  asks  what  we  suffer 
by  liie  change  from  life  to  death?  The  passage  contains  in  it 
nothing  but  what  may  have  been  said  before  and  after  this 
orator  ;  but  it  lias  perhaps  never  been  put  so  well  as  in  the 
form  of  words  used  by  St.  Gregory.  We  shall  therefore  be 
excused  for  inserting  the  original,  more  especially  as  it  will 
form  another  instance  of  that  command  of  language  which 
enables  Mr.  Boyd  to  cope  with  difficulties. 

Ti  roivuv  ^uvov  7r£7rov9iZ//£V,  £i  TTpog  Tvv  aMQiVYiV  ^uY]V  ivflivJi  ixBTaSsSwafji.£Vf 
h  rpo^uvKOit  £i?vi7y&)V,  xo:i  xopav,  xat  thj  aiaxp'^i  ^o^ohoyiaci  aitYi'K'h.ayfji.tvoif 
fxzla  Tuv  (rccjuv  hchi  a  pccvTuv  icao^xi^a  (pcura  (xixpa,  (pus  to  (xsya 
^spixopsvovlBg. 

'  What  loss,  what  calamity  have  we  sustained,  if  we  are  translated 
lo  a  real  existence  ?  It  liberated  from  the  changes,  and  the 
giddincbs,  .nd  the  satieties,  and  the  base  extortions  of  the  world,  wq 
dwell  with  permanent,  imperishable  beings,  and  shine  like  lesser  lu- 
minaries, incirchng  in  choral  dance,  The  One  Grand  Light  !* 

Our  author  has  unfortunately,  from  a  diffidence  which  we 
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should  think  misplaced,  translated  the  poem  of  St.  Qregory 
on  his  ow!  lile,  and  tiie  elegy  on  St.  Basil, isito  blank  verse, 
which  miiiht  liave  b-en  done  by  any  person  possessed  often 
fingtrs.  As  Uje  laws  of  the  autient  elegy  demanded  a  pause 
at  every  second  verse,  tiie  metre  used  by  our  author  is  pe- 
culiarly unnppropriate.  The  only  merit  of  measured  prose, 
next  to  ttie  facllitv  of  composmg  it,  is  (what  we  consider 
as  a  great deteci)  tne  prolongation  of  the  pauses  ;  the  author 
however  has  avoided  all  imputation  of  aiming  at  this  merit, 
by  closing  nearly  every  line  with  a  stop.  He  has  besides  fal- 
len u!  witli  a  ialse  quantity  of  the  Saint  in  the  word  CsBsaraea, 
*  quod  versu  dicere  non  est.' 

Kxi<?-xfisuii  (Asy  lfict(T(A,x.   x.l.X. 

*  Well  might  men  hail  thee  great  desarea's  pride.' 

We  know  of  no  authority  for  this  usage. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  parallel  imagery  in  authors  who  had 
never  been  acquainted.  The  chorus  of  Henry  V.  contain* 
a  passage  which  we  were  surprised  to  see  anticipated  by  St. 
Chrysostom, 

*  A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene. 

In  the  Saint's  exordium  to  the  first  homily  on  St.  John, 
and  the  importance  of  his  mission,  the  same  ideas  are  thus 

spleiulidlv  arrayed. 

In  SV  avlu  TTpoa-xmov  o  Hfjavo;  u'^ag,  6ecnp:v  ^e  v  oixs^evh.  Gsarotias  jcat 
ScupoaTai  TravTig  ayyi'koi-,  Kat,  avSpuTTuv  oaoiTTto  ayyihoi  ruy^avtaiv  ovlsff 

Tlie  masterly  hand  of  Mr.  Boyd  might  here  have  been  well 
employed. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  author  without  expressing 
the  pleasure  that  we  feel  in  seeing  the  son  commence  his  ca- 
reer in  literature,  with  auspices  that  bid  fair  to  raise  him  to 
a  level  with  the  father,  who,  it  is  well  known,  from  his  mode 
of  reasoning  and  writing,has  been  among  thereputedJuniuses. 
Future  exertions  will  be  expected  from  the  same  pen,  and 
the  strictures  heiemade  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  rather  to  kin- 
jdle  than  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  translator.  The  reviewer 
knows  his  animadversions  on  a  corrigible  author  to  be  safer 
than  the  applause  of  friends  ;  and  he  may  say  in  the  words  of 
Mr. Boyd's  adttiired  original, Tay^^j  l^a  TpauiAaiavymav i^aKirou. 
\n  the  hope  that  his  remarks  will  be  thus  received,  he  closes 
^his  *  volumen  perexiguum_,  sed  infinilge  dulcedinis.' 


t     30     ] 

.Art.  XVI.— Ii'rr/t'<v'  of  the  /ijfain  of  India,  fram  the  Ycaf 
17[)B,  to  the   Year    180()  ;  cotitjinhoiding  a  nummary  jlc- 
count  of  the  principal   Transactions,  during    that  eventful 
Period.     Sro.    -js.    Cadell.     ISO?. 

THIS  Review  of  the  Affairs  of  India  appears  to  have  been 
composed  principally  for  the  purpose  ofviudicaliiig  the  cha- 
racter and  cortduct  of  Marquis  XV^ellesley  from  the  asper- 
sions of  his  enemies.  The  writer  first  gives  an  account  of  the 
general  slate  of  India  wiien  the  marquis  assmuei^  the 
government.  French  influence  is  said  at  this  lime  to  have 
been  very  prevalent,  and  Frt  nch  emissaries  very  numerous 
al  the  different  courts.  Tippoo  had  many  French  officers 
in  his  capital,  and  was  negocialing  with  France  the  means  of 
our  destruction.  Mons.  Raymond  was  at  the  head  of  14,000 
disciplined  troops  in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam  ;  Mons. 
Perron  with  a  still  larger  force  possessed  ihe  important  for- 
tress of  Agra,  the  capilai  of  Dellii,  the  person  of  the  Great 
Mogul, and  the  rich  territory  between  ihe  rivers  J umma  and 
Ganges,  where  he  had  constructed  the  almost  impregnable 
fortress  of  AUygur.  The  Mahrattas  were  eager  to  join  in  any 
expedition  which  might  graiify  their  predatory  disposition 
and  their  rooted  hostility  to  the  Knglish.  The  state  of  India 
on  the  assumption  of  the  government  hy  Marquis  V^^ellesley 
appears  to  haveheen  replete  with  ditheulty  and  danger  ;  but 
the  conduct  of  ihe  marquis  was  well  fitted  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  and  to  the  nature  of  the  enemy  with  whom 
he  had  to  contend.  His  measures  were  full  of  energy  and 
promptitude.  Instead  of  suffering  the  enemy  to  mature 
their  schemes,  or  waiting  iti  a  sort  of  irresolute  imhecility  for 
the  attack",  he  prevented  it  by  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his 
own  offensive  operations.  His  troops  wei£  in  the  field,  and 
ready  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory  before  his  enemies  thought 
that  their  insidious  designs  were  disclosed,  or  their  plans  of 
asjgression  known.  This  is  high  praise;  and  to  this  Marquis 
^Vellesley  appears  to  have  a  just  claim.  V\^e  do  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  his  administration  ;  nor  do  we  assert  that  there 
may  not  have  been  many  particulars  in  his  comprehensive 
scheme  of  Indian  policy  to  which  considerable  blame  may 
be  due  :  but  we  firnily  believe,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
subtlety,  the  machinations,  the  concert  and  the  strength  of 
our  eastrrn  enemies  at  the  particular  juncture  in  whicb  he 
was  appointed  to  the  arduous  stalioii  of  governor  general, that 
"it  is  to  his  wisdom  in  the  cabinet  and  his  decision  in  the 
field  to  which  we  may  a'^cribe  the  present  security  of  our 
mighty  empire  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Whatever  politi- 
cians may  descant  on  'Ije  folly  of  extending  our  domiiiion  in 
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the  East,  we  believe  that  affairs  in  that  quarter  are  reduced 
to  this  alternative,  that  we  must  either  beabsuhite  sovereigns 
of"  the  whole  peninsula  of  India,  or  be  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  every  part.  Not  on\y  our  extended  commercial 
connections  in  every  province  render  the  former  expedient, 
but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  interposition, 
and  particularly  to  impede  the  machinations  of  the  French 
in  any  of  the  native  courts.  Buonaparte  well  knows  that,  if 
England  can  be  conquered,  it  must  be  in  the  east  ;  and  that 
the  city  ot  London  is  to  be  assailed  most  effectually  in  the 
province  of  Bengal.  From  the  etTorts  which  the  French 
made  during  the  last  short  interval  of  peace,  to  introduce  a 
great  number  of  troops  into  their  settlement  at  Pondicherry, 
to  dispatch  their  emissaries  to  excite  revolt,  and  to  discipline 
the  troops  of  those  princes  whom  they  could  persuade  to 
become  our  foes,  we  may  learn  to  guard  against  all  such  at- 
tempts for  the  future  by  a  paramount  sway  over  the  whole 
empire  of  the  Mogul.  And  we  think  it  highly  advantageous 
for  the  provinces  of  Indostan  to  be  subject  to  the  huniatie  and 
well  moderated  sovereignly  of  the  English,  rather  than  to 
the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  native  potentates.  The 
dominion  of  the  English  will  tend  to  increase  the  civilization, 
improve  the  agriculture,  and  vivify  the  industry  of  the 
people;  diffuse  a  sense  of  virtue  and  justice  amongthem;  aud 
finally  bless  those  regions  of  Asia  which  are  obscured  by 
idolatry  and  superstition,  with  the  unspottedlight  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ. 


Art.  y^^VlL—Mandtville  Cast/e ;  or  the  Two  Elinors.  In  tw* 

roliimts.     Is.    Booth.  1807. 

THERE  is  no  species  of  writing  which  seduces  so  man j 
well-meaning  persons  from  their  ordinary  occupations  as 
novel  writing.  All  other  branches  restrict  the  author  to  some 
subject,  and  impose  on  Inm  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
knowing  sometiiing  on  that  subject.  The  novelist  alone 
assumes  the  privilege  of  bending  things,  events,  and  per- 
sonages, to  his  own  arbitrary  liknig  ;  and  hence  so  many 
persons, aided  and  abetted  bv  a  decent  knowledge  of  spelliisg, 
and  store  of  tender  words,  embark  in  this  service.  Amids^t 
the  dull  and  opiate  effusions  of  this  kind,  we  hail  anyone 
which,  by  the  charm  of  incident  and  of  language,  resusci- 
tates our  appetites,  jaded  and  gro.vn  languid  by  a  satjctv  of 
sweetmeats,  'fliese  little  volumes  offer  to  us  a  change  of  diet 
that  is  indeed  most  gi  attful, 


5S  MandeviUe  Castle. 

It  is  to  us  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  name  should  bd 
withdrawn  from  a  work,  which  would  reflect  on  it  so  much 
honour.  It  would  probably  not  be  hazarding  too  much,  if 
we  concluded,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  author  of  the 
TwoElinors  and  the  author  of  Nothing  New  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  same  delicacy,  the  same  nice  observance  in  the 
costume  of  times  and  characters,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
the  same  blemishes  belong  to  both.  The  ,  principal  fault 
is,  that  in  many  places  the  language  is  overcharged,  and 
the  thought  oppressed  and  smothered  by  ornament.  The 
inost  forcible  vehicles  for  passionate  or  descriptive  ima- 
gery are  sentences  composed  simply  of  substantives  and 
verbs.  Every  epithet  that  does  not  aid  the  sense,  obscures 
or  debases  ii,  and  tends  to  vulgarize  the  style,  e.  g.  p.  8f). 
Vol.  i.  '  Soon  through  \heUately\\-d\\  resounded  the  sprightli/ 
harp,  and  the  light-heeled  dancers  trac'd  their  mozy  rounds 
jn  many  a  festive  group.'  Independently  of  this  exuberance 
of  ornament,  we  object  to  the  inverted  form  of  the  sentence. 
The  introduction  of  French  words,  and  the  emphasis  pointed 
out  to  the  reader  by  means  of  italics,  are  liable  to  censure. 
These  trifles  in  common  novels  would  not  have  excited  a  re- 
mark ;  but  as  they  now  standi  they  appear  like  blots  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  picture. 

Where  all  is  pleasing,  it  is  difficult  to  extract  the  most 
pleasing.  But  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  sort 
of  episode,  entitled  the  Legend  of  Alan  deFitzherbertand  the 
Fair  Isabel,  we  direct  them  to  a  tale  of  such  interest,  leading 
to  a  moral  so  inartificial  and  useful,  that  we  envy  not  those, 
who,  having  begun  reading,  can  rise  from  it  before  they  have 
reached  the  conclusion,  or  those  who  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion unmoved  by  the  adventures,  and  unimproved  by  the 
cataslrophe.  The  feudal  times,  the  castles,  monasteries, 
and  the  men  of  other  days  have  afforded  to  many  a  wide 
field  for  gloomy  description.  The  feeling  produced  by 
looking  back  from  an  age  of  humour  and  levity  to  one  of 
nn  opposite  character,  seems  peculiar  to  this  country  and 
the  Germans.  Our  light  and  mercurial  nein^hbours  are  in 
no  respect  our  enemies  more  than  in  their  repugnance  to 
every  thing  of  this  character.  The  legend  to  which  we  allude 
is  admirably  calculated  to  inspire  that  sacred  awe  which 
we  feel  in  treading  over  places  ennobled  by  the  events  of  old. 
The  hero  Alan  de  Fitzherbert,  after  a  series  of  perfidy 
and  villainy,  is  led  by   an  event,    which  we  will  not  antici- 

?ate,  to  turn  penitent.  He  builds  and  endows  a  monastery, 
lere  after  a  seclusion  of  SO  years  we  are  again  introduced 
I'o  him.  But  how  changed  from  the  perfidious,  the  elegant^ 
the  proud  Fitzherbert  i 
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*  The  pale  and  emaciated  form  that  now  glides  through  the  vaulted 
aisle,  and  whose  silver  beard  waves  in  the  passing  gale,  could  scarcely, 
by  his  most  intimate  friend,  be  recognised  for  the  once  graceful  and 
animated  Fitzherbert:  the  fire  of  his  eye  is  quenched  by  tears  of 
anguish,  whose  deep  furrows  are  seen  upon  his  faded  cheeks — hii 
form  bends  beneath  the  pressure  of  years  and  sorrow — his  step* 
falter,  and  he  seems  the  ghost  of  what  he  was.  But,  reader, 
•uspend  thy  pity  !  the  sad  object  before  thee  stands  less  in  need  of 
thy  compassion  than  when,  exulting  in  the  plenitude  of  health  and 
beauty,  he  stepped  proudly  over  the  ground  which  now  seems  to 
yawn  beneath  his  tottering  footsteps  :  the  years  that  have  brought 
weakness  to  his  frame,  have  strengthened  the  virtues  of  his  heart.' 

Every  second  page  would  afford  a  picture  equally  true 
and  faithful  to  nature  with  the  preceding;  but  limits  are 
prescribed  to  works  of  this  nature,  beyond  which  we  must 
not  trespass. 
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RELIGION. 


Art.  18. — Jeaish  Prophecy,  the  sole  Criterion  to  distinguish  between 
genuine  and  spurious  Christian  Scripture,  or  an  humble  Attempt 
to  remove  the  grand  and  hitherto  insurmountable  Obstacles  to  the 
Conversion  of  Jews  and  Deists  to  the  Christian  Faith,  affection' 
ately  submitted  to  their  serious  Consideration :  a  Discourse 
preached  before   the  Rev.   Dr.    William   Gretton,   Archdeacon  of 

■  Essex,  at  his  Visitation  at  Danbury.  By  Francis  Stone,  M.  A. 
F.S.A.     %vo.ls.6d.     Johnson.     180&\ 

IN  the  present  discourse,  Mr.  Stone  has  evinced  a  freedom  of 
research,  and  a  boldness  of  inference,  which  the  ministers  of 
the  establishment  have  seldom  manifested  in  any  of  their  publica- 
tions. Hence  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  this  discourse  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  ecclesiastical  animadversion;  and  that 
it  has  exposed  the  author  to  no  small  share  of  obloquy  and  invec- 
tive. But  we,  who  are  advocates  for  free  inquiry,  and  who  think 
that  such  freedom  of  inquiry  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  every 
protestant  communion,  are  so  far  from  being  willing  to  swell  this 
torrent  of  abuse,  or  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Mr. 
Stone  for  the  liberty  of  discussion  which  he  has  exercised,  that 
ve  think  him  deserving  of  no  small  share  of  prais*  for  th«   truly 
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christian  frankness  and  intrepidity  witli  which  he  announced  those 
opinions  which  his  reason  and  his  conscience  tell  him  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  scriptures,  and  most  favourable  to  the  reception  of 
Christianity  among  Jews  and  Infidels.  Mr.  Stone  contends  that 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  Ji^sephand  of  Mary  :  and  that,  consequently^ 
the  account  of  the  miraculous  conception,  isaspurious  addition  to 
the  gospel.  As  we  have  not  at  present  leisure  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  the  discussion,  we  will  not  say  how  far  we  think  that 
llr  Stone  has  established  his  hypothesis  ; — but  we  will  add  a  re- 
mark which  seems  not  a  little  favourable  to  the  idea,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  to  be  produced  like 
other  men,  by  the  common  mode  of  generation. 

Long  previous  to  the  christian  era,  when  the  hope  of  the  Mes- 
9iah*s  advent  was  very  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  wo- 
men, who  fondly  cherished  the  hope  of  giving  birth  to  so  great  a 
personage,  esteemffil  celibacy  and  barrcnntss  the  greatest  disgrace 
and  the  heaviest  calamity  which  they  could  endure.  VVoulti  this 
have  been  the  case,  if  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  or  by  a  miraculous  conception?  Mr. 
Stone  has  not  made  use  of  this  argument  ;  but  we  propifse  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  learned.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
christian  religion  can  never  be  injured  by  the  utmost  latitude  of 
discussion;  and,  the  more  it  is  discussed,  the  more  will  its  purity 
and  truth  appear. 

Art.  19. — ^n  Alarm  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Christ,  established 
in  these  Kingdoms.    8vo.  Gd.  Hatchurd.  1807- 

*'  Spks  mea  cnuisTus."     *  An  alarm,  &c, 

*  My  Reverend  Brethren  ; 

*  Mj/  Brethren.' 

IF  the  nausea  of  the  reader  be  not  sufficiently  excited  by  tliis  pre- 
amble, we  recommend  him  to  peruse  the  pamphlet,  which  we  will 
assure  him,  if  his  nervous  sensibilities  be  not  as  much  indurated  with 
prejudice,  bigotry  and  intolerance  as  those  of  the  author  himself, 
will  operate  as  powerfully,  as  any  emetic  in  the  pharmacopeia  of 
London  or  Edinburgh.  Nay  we  will  not  assert  that  the  disgusting 
compound,  if  it  pass  the  p;7w«  via:,  will  not  have  also  a  cathartic 
effect;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  printed  pages  may  be  very  properly  used 
for  a  certain  purpose  where  cathartics  are  employed. 

Art.  20. — Considerations  on  the  Alliance   hettseen  Christianity    and 
Comv  tree,  npp/ied  to  the  present  Slate  if  this  Country.     Svo.    2s. 
■     Cadell.     1806\ 

THE  great  object  of  Christianity  was  the  production  of  happi- 
ness, both  temporal  an  I  eternal  ;  and  the  principal  means  which 
it  deiigntd  to  tmjloy  for  this  end  was  tlieditiukiou  uf  genuine   unso- 
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phisticated  benevolence  amongst  individuals  and  nations.  In  this  spirit 
of  benevolence,    forever  glowing  in  the  breast,  and  operative  in  the 
life,  the  essence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  consists.     Now  commerce 
certainly  favours  the  diffusion  and   the  exercise  of  this  principle; 
and   so   far   it  must  be    consonant    to    the  genius   and    precepts 
of  the  gospel.     For,  though  commerce   be  considered  only  as  an 
«xchange  of  commodities,  yet   this  exchange   facilitates    and   pro- 
motes the  intercourse,  and   favours   the  growth    and   expansion  of 
those  social  sympathies  which  were  intended  to   connect   the  great 
family  of   mankind.     Commerce  makes  the   superfluities   of  some 
countries  supply  the  wants  of  others,  and   stimulates  the   industry 
of  all.     It  iiarmonizes  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  in   promoting 
peace  on   earth,  and  good  will    among  men.     Christianity   indeed 
will  lend  its  sanction  to  no  cummercial  pursuits,   which   are  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  ;   and  those  nations, 
which  desire  a  durable  prosperity,  and  rightly  understand  their  own 
real  interest,  will  never  authorize  any  traffic   which  is    founded   in 
cruelty  and  injustice.  As  it  is  commerce,  which  more  than  any  thing 
else,   diffuses  wealth,  and    multiplies    the  means  of  subsistence,    it 
affords  a  greater  degree   of  leisure  for  moral   ;nid   intellectual  cul- 
ture than  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  whose  attention   is  almost  wholly 
•ngrossed  by  the  pains  of  hunger,  or  the  dread  of  wqnt.      In    this 
respect  commerce  is  in  unison  with  the  best  interests  of  Christianity  ; 
for  a  highly  rational  religion,  like  the  christian,  \Tiil    flourish  most 
where  intellectual  faculty  is  most    improved,  and    civilization    most 
prevails.     Even  the  highest  refinements  of  civilization,  which    che- 
rish and  mature  all  the  tender  assiduities  and   captivating    delicacies 
of   the  most  sensitive  benevolence,  are   favoured   by    the  genius   of 
the  gospel.     Commerce,  it  may  be  said,  is   injurious  because  it   en- 
genders  luxury.    But  if  by    luxury   be  meant  excess   of  sensual 
gratification,  Christianity,  which  so  powerfully  enjoins    temperance 
and  self-denial,  must  be  regarded    as  the  best    medium    of  counte- 
racting those  evils  which  commerce  may   produce.     In  short,   com- 
tnerce  and   Christianity  will    be   foumt   mutually  to  co-operate  m 
promoting  the  good  of  man  ;   and  our  own  country  is  a  proof  that, 
in  that  nation  which    is  most  commercial,  the  christian  virtues  will 
most  abound.  It  is  a  false  notion  that  Christianity  forbids  the  acqui!>i- 
tion  of  wealth  ;   that   acquisition   is   viitually  f-njoined,  when    the 
practice  of    benevolence  is   enforced.     For  it    would  be  absurd  to 
require  those  to  be  liberal,  who  have   nothing    to  bestow,    or  who 
are  told  not  to  labour  to    acquire.       It  is    the  selfish,  and  not   the 
commercial  spirit,  which  Christianity  forbids.      VVe  agice  with   the 
writer  of  this  sensible  pamphlet  in    thinking    that,  instead  of  send- 
ing out  missionaries   to  convert  savages,  we  ought  first   to  instruct 
ihem  in  the  rudiments  of  civili2atio!:i.     The  improvement  r.f  their 
circumstances,   and  the  culture    of    their  social    propensities   and 
affections,  will  best  prepare  th«  soil  of  their  hearts  for  the  receplio* 
•f  the  gospel. 
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i^HT.  tl.-^A  nexc,  clear  and  concise  Vindkntiwi  of  the  Hulij  Scrips 
tiircs;  in  an  nfectmnate.  Address  to  the  Dfixt'i.  (.S'f.4c.  Ih)  George 
Nickolion,  Hull,  Yorkshire^  Riviiigions.;?/?.  jg.    8ro.  1*.  1807. 

MR.  NICHOLSON'S  intentions  appear  to  be  good;  and  this  it 
the  only  thing  we  can  say  in  his  tavuiiras  an  author. 

Art.  22. — Letters  to  the  Editors  of  the  Christian  Ohserrtr,  m  Replj/ 
to  their  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  A  jew  plain  Answers 
to  the  Question,  IVhy  do  you  receive  the  Testimony/  of  Baron  Sxve- 
denborg?  By  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes,  M.  A.  Hector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Manrhester,  and  lutefcllow  ojTriiuty  College^  Cambridge,- 
^vo.  pp.  146.  Evans.  ISO?. 

WE  have  read  the  article  before  us  with  that  candor  and  frecdoiu 
from  prejudice  recommended  by  the  writer,  but  as  to  ourselves,  tha 
consequences  which  he  predicts  have  certainly  not  followed.  The 
opinion  we  gave  oia  former  production  (see  C.R.  for  Nov.  1806.  p. 
t^'lS),  (that  which  occasioned  the  observations  of  the  editors  of  the 
Christian  Observer  and  the  present  reply  to  those  observations;,  will 
nearly  serve  for  the  present  publication,  for  we  shall  not  undertake 
to  arbitrate  between  Mr.  Clowes  and  his  reviewers.  The  pretensions 
of  Baron  Swedenborg  to  an  extraordinary  mission,  and  u>  the  cha- 
racter of  a  seer,  are  not  rendered  less  equivocal  by  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  these  '  Letters.'  Had  the  Eleusiniaii  mysteries  been  as  im- 
penetrable as  those  which  we  have  now  encieavuured  to  unveil,  it 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  to  exclaim  to   the  uninitiated,, 

Procul  o  !   procul  este  pn^fani, 
■  — totoque  absislite  luco.     Mn.  6.  258. 
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Art.  23.—Forresti,or  the  Italian  Cousins,  by  the  Author  of  Vallam' 
brosa.  3  Vols.  l2mo.     13s.  6d.   Lane.     1806". 

WHENwe  had  sat  down  to  read  Forresfi,  we  were  urged  more  hy 
duty  than  bv  inclination  to  pursue  the  task,  for  the  opening  is  dry 
and  unpromising.  As  we  proceeded  it  improvi-d  upon  us,  and  when 
we  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion, we  pronounced  it  a  not  unpleasant 
jioveL  The  language  is  generally  neat,  sometimes  elegant,  yet 
sometimes  also  marked  by  an  aft'ectation  which  extends  frequently  to 
the  sentiments.  The  path  of  eccentricity  should  be  as  narrow  as  ihat 
of  nature  is  broad.  The  second  volume,  which  contains  the  history 
of  the  hero  while  in  Africa,  is  rather  interesting,  and  there  is  in  the 
work  one  thing  to  which  we  must  give  our  decided  approbation.  It  is 
that  we  could  not  determine  until  the  mo'ment  of  ihe  denouemenf.,to 
which  of  the  rivals  for  his  regard  the  favourite  Forresti  is  ultimately 
destined.  This  is  a  virtue  which  nio.lcrn  novels  very  seldom  pou- 
sess. 
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We  have  perused  the  postscript  to  the  last  volume,  which  Gontaios 
a  complaint  on  the  severity  of  our  remarks  on  a  preceding  novel 
from  the  pen  of  the  present  author.  (See  C.  II.  March,  1805,  vol.  iv, 
p.  32P.)  The  former  part  of  it  'begets  a  temperance'  that  might  per- 
haps be  intended  to  'give  a  smoothness'  to  the  latter. 

With  respect  to  the  novel  alluded  to  we  see  no  reason  whatever,had 
we  an  opportunity,  why  we  should  recur  to  that  work, much  less  why 
we  should  alter  our  opinion  of  its  merits.  Our  objections  were  not 
vague  or  indefinite  ;  they  were  specifically  and  minutely  stated,  and 
a  general  remark  has  not  removed,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  expected 
to  remove  them. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  manifest  some  surprize  at  the  concern 
which  the  writer  expresses,  that  our  critique  has  served  to  increase 
the  publicity  ofhis  labours.  We  can  reconcile  this  '  concern'  with 
no  principle  which  is  generally  conceived  to  actuate  the  feelings  of 
authors,  nor  in  any  way  with  a  declaration  afterwards  made>  the 
sincerity  of  which  however  we  do  not  question — that '  a  careful  re- 
perusal  ofhis  work  does  not  convince  him  that  it  contains  any  pas- 
sages dangerous  to  virtue.'  We  thought  Vallambrosa  a  pernicious 
novel,  and  nothing  in  this  postscript  forbids  ui-  still  to  think  so  ;  at  the 
same  time  we  rejoice  that  the  volumes  before  us  have  a  much  better 
tendency,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  our  censure  has  or 
has  not  contributed  to  so  desirable  an  alteration.  Had  Vallambrosa 
been  as  unexceptionable  as  Forresti,  it  would  not  have  received,  be- 
cause it  would  not  have  deserved,  our  reprehension. 

One  word  of  Ganganelli's  letter  to  the  Abbe  Lami. 

*  If  a  work  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  reading,  it  is  better  not  to 
announce  it  at  all  than  to  rail  at  the  writer.'  It  is  our  lot,we  confess 
it  with  a  sigh,  to  peruse  bad  and  goad  publications;  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  stigmatize  what  is  injurious,  as  welt  as  to  applaud  what  is 
favourable  to  virtue  ;  and  yet,  in  our  tocabulary  at  least,  we  can- 
not be  said  '  to  rail  at  the  writers.' 

Our  author  goes  off  with  a  quotation.  We  will  furnish  another, 
persuaded  that  it  contains  a  rule,  the  violation  of  which  caunot  but 
be  prejudicial  to  morals  and  to  letters, 

'  With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your  trust, 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust. 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise, 
They  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise.*         Pope. 

A^T,  24. — Tales  from  Shahspeare,  designed  for  the  Use  of  young 
Persons  ;  by  Charles  Lamb.  Embellished  with  Copper'plates.  In 
ttoo  Volumes f     12mo,     8s.     Hodgkins.     1S07. 

THE  author,  who  has  reduced  the  plots  of  Shakspeare  into  the 
form  of  tales,  will  pardon  the  scantiness  of  our  remarks  devoted  to 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  11.    M«y,  1807.  H 
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that  work,  and  impute  it  rather  to  the  title  of  the  book  itseTf, 
which  he  professes  to  be  designed  for  the  use  of  chjldren,  than  to 
any  want  of  respect  in  us  towards  a  book  so  essentially  valuable. 
"We  have  compared  it  with  many  of  the  numerous  s)stemb  which 
have  been  devised  for  rivetling  attention  at  an  early  age,  and  insi- 
nuating knowledge  subtilly  and  pleasantly  into  minds,  by  nature 
averse  from  it.  The  result  ol  the  comparison  is  n  jt  so  much  that  it 
rises  high  in  the  list,  as  that  it  datms  the  vfry  first  place,  and  stands 
unique,  and  without  rival  or  competitor,  unless  perhaps  we  except 
Robinson  Crusoe,  with  which  it  has  one  excellence  in  common,  viz. 
that  although  adapted  to  instruct  and  interest  the  very  young,  it 
offers  amusement  to  all  ages. 

In  these  times  of  empiricism  and  system-building,  the  world  has 
been  too  credulous  to  the  protessions  of  old  women  of  both  sexes, 
who  hold  the  reins  of  government  over  the  education  of  children. 
We  have  grown  so  very  good  of  late,  that  none  but  devotional  books 
or  moral  tales,  as  they  are  called  are  entrusted  into  the  hands  of 
our  children.  The  former  teach  all  the  cant,  without  any  of  the  mild 
spirit  of  religion  ;  the  latter,  all  the  cold  austerity,  without  any 
of  the  amiable  urbanity  of  virtue.  They  both  in  general  represent 
some  one  little  Deing,  who  has  committed  an  error  in  the  wildness 
of  youth,  some  unlucky  child,  as  an  object  for  the  eternal  abhor- 
rence and  persecution  of  what  are  called  the  upright  and  pious. 
Their  morality  and  religion  tend  alike  to  give  a  child  of  good  dispo- 
sition a  distaste  for  both  ;  or,  if  he  be  a  convert,  to  render  him  an 
unforgiving  hypocrite.  We  will  not  scruple  to  say,  that  these  little 
volumes  are  more  calculated  to  conquer  the  distaste  in  children 
for  learning,  than  any,  excepting  the  excellent  work  of  De  Foe  above 
mentioned,  which  have  yet  appeared  ;  that  in  suppressing  the  bad 
passions  *envy,  hatred,  and  malice.' and  in  humanizing  and  correct- 
ing the  hear:,  they  will  effect  more  than  all  the  cant  that  ever  was 
caate  I  by  ^Irs.  Trimmer  and  Co.  in  all  their  most  canting  and  le- 
thargic moments. 

'Two  very  material  points  are  secured  by  this  narrator  of  Shaks- 
peare's  plots.     We  will  give  them  in  his  own  words: 

*  The  following  tales  are  meant  to  be  submitted  to  the  young  rca» 
<3er  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Shakspearo,  for  which  pur- 
pose his  words  are  used  whenever  :t  seemed  possible  to  bring  them 
in  ;  and  in  whatever  has  been  added  to  give  them  the  regular  form 
of  a  connected  story,  diligent  care  has  been  taken  to  select  such 
words  a  might  least  interrupt  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  English 
tongue  in  which  he  wrote,  therefore  words  introduced  into  ou,r 
language  since  his  time,   have  been  as  far  as  possible  avoided.' 

Hence  the  child  would  not  only  be  instructed  in  language,  but 
in  the  usage  of  terms  the  most  simple,  vigorous,  and  expressive. 
His  mind,  stored  with  the  images  and  words  of  our  greatest  poets, 
xvookl  turn  with  disgust  from  the  sordid  trash  with  which  the  mind,& 
©f  children  are  usually  contaminated. 
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Again  : 

*  What  these  tales  have  been  to  you  in  childhood,  that,  and 
much  more  it  is  my  wish  that  the  true  plays  of  Shakspeare  may 
prove  to  you  in  older  years — enrichers  of  the  fancy,  strenglheners  of 
virtue,  a  withdrawing  from  all  selfish  and  mercenary  thoughts,  a 
lesson  of  all  sweet  and  honourable  thoughts  and  actions,  to  teach 
you  courtesy,  benignity,  generosity,  and  humanity  ;  for  of  examples 
t'caching  these  virtues  his  pages  are  full.' 

"When  these  advantages  that  accrue  to  the  heart,  morals,  and 
manners,  are  united  to  the  soundness  of  head  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, which  they  equally  promote,  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss 
to  find  any  character  more  perfect  than  that  which  has  been  formed 
in  such  a  school.  We  heartily  subscribe  our  opinion  to  that  of  the 
author,  and  feel  confident  that  all  those  beneficial  effects  which  he 
has  proposed  to  hiraselfi  will  be  answered  wherever  his  book  shall  be 
adopted. 

Art.   25. — Anti-Delphine.    A  Novel  founded  on  Tacts.    By  Mrs, 
Byron, 2  vols.  llmo.    Ss.     Mawman,     1805. 

THE  sagacity  of  our  first  James  in  smelling  the  gunpowder,  and 
in  discovering  the  plot  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  associates,  is  a  well- 
known  part  of  our  history,  and  is  to  this  day  celebrated  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  crackers  and  squibs.  Buonaparte  fancied  that  he 
scented  pestilence  and  ten  thousand  plagues  under  the  covers  of 
Madame  de  Stael's  novel,  Delphine,and  he  forbad  the  saleof  it  under 
the  severest  penalties.  The  barrels  of  gunpowder  wrere  actually 
discovered,  and  the  lantern  of  Guy  Fawkes,  like  the  torch  of  truth, 
blazed  conviction  on  the  most  doubting  minds :  but  the  horrors, 
which  were  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  pages  of  Madame  de  S.  we 
believe  were  merely  imaginary,  the  phantasies  of  a  disturbed  brain. 
We  have  not  heard  of  any  diseases  occasioned  by  it  either  in  the 
moral  or  in  the  political  world,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Byron's  novel, 
though  it  is  composed  skilfully  and  of  good  materials,  is  as  useless, 
with  respect  to  her  original  aim,  as  a  prophylactic  where  there  is  no 
infection.  Her  two  volumes  are  respectable  in  themselves,  and 
may  answer  the  end  which  she  proposes,  and  which  is  to  show  the 
vnfortunate  that  there  are  others  on  whom  the  hand  of  affliction 
presses,  perhaps,  yet  more  heavily  than  on  themselves;  to  show  them 
thatnooneis  tried  beyond  his  strength;  that  the  heart  which  is 
ready  to  break  under  sufferings  may  yet  be  armed  with  a  degree  of 
fortitude,  proportionate  to  their  weight ;  that  conscious  rectitude 
ensures  its  own  reward  ;  and  that  even  the  most  wretched  have  yet 
the  consolatory  hope  of  arriving,  when  the  tedious  voyage  of  this 
Jife  shall  be  over,  at  that  haven  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

H  9 
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POETRY. 

Art.  25. — The  Spwulmn:  aPoem  in  Two  Dialogues  ;  addressed  to  the 
Author  of  the  Pursttits  of  Literature.  Bj/  IV.  A.  B.  8t'o.  "is.Qd, 
Tegg.     1806. 

THE  lines  in  this  poem,  which  is  a  paltry  attempt  to  imitate  the 
pursuits  of  Literature,  are  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  book, 
which  by  the  vilest  artifices  of  book-making  is  spun  out  to  sixty- 
eight  pages  of  letter- press.  A  great  many  leaves,  and  very  little 
fruit,  and  that  little  very  unpalatable  !  The  writer  threatens  the 
world  with  a  second  part;  if  he  should  be  so  hardy,  we  recommend 
to  him  the  last  words  of  his  own  last  page  as  a  motto,  words,  which 
are  more  fatally  applicable,  than  he  may  be  aware.  '  He  carried 
them  with  him  to  that  necessary  place,  and  then  sent  them  down 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Cloacina.'  It  is  astonishing  that  this  author,  who 
professes  to  brandish  the  pen  of  satire,  could  inscribe  the  word  finis 
•under  the  name  of  the  goddess  who  brings  up  the  rear  of  his  work, 
without  a  foreboding  eye,  and  a  trembling  hand. 

Art.  27. — The  Alexandriad :  a  Poem.  Being  an  humble  Attemft  to 
enumerate  in  Rhi/me  so7ne  of  those  Acts  which  distinguish  the  Reign 
of  the  Emperor  Akscander,     4<o.  pp.  20.     VVestley.     1805. 

THE  author  has  executed  his  task  in  very  decent  verse.  The 
notes  are  interesting,  as  they  relateraany  £;necdotes  of  the  emperor's 
humanity,  justice,  and  public  spirit. 

Akt.  28. — Simonidea,  a  Collection  of  Poems,       12mo.  pp.  §8, 

Robinsons.     I8O6. 

THESE  poems  are  called  Simonidea,  because  some  of  them  com- 
memorate the  dead,  a  species  of  composition  in  which  Simonides 
excelled.  Where  persons  have  the  talent  of  dressing  pretty  thoughts 
in  pretty  ;-hymes,  and  can  find  friends  to  purchase  them,  we  cannot 
say  that  they  are  to  be  blamed  for  printing  them,  though  the  press 
is  already  deluged  with  this  kind  of  poetry.  The  Latin  verses  in  this 
tollection  might  merit  praise,  as  school  exercises^ 

POLITICS. 

Art.  29. — Two  Dissertations  addressed  to  a  Friend,  and  recom* 
mended  to  the  Perusal  of  the  Advocates  for  extending  the  Power  oj 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  Country.  By  a  Clergyman.  810.' 
3f.  Bickerstaff".  1807- 

THE  author  of  these  dissertations,  in  order  to  excite  a  prejudice 
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against  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day,  has  drawn  a  picture 
oi' the  tenets  and  the  practices  of  their  progenitors  some  hundred 
years  ago.  For  this  purpose  he  has  collected  all  the  facts  which  his 
scanty  reading  would  supply  ;  and  of  course  he  has  not  forgotten  to 
refresh  our  memories  with  a  narrative  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. But  if  all  the  cruelties  which  have  been  perpetrated,  the  im- 
positions which  have  been  practised,  and  the  absurdities  which  have 
been  believed,  by  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  a  less  ci- 
vilized and  enlightened  period,  are  to  be  collected,  in  order  to  form 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  their  successors,  who  shall  escape  con- 
demnation ?  INIany  centuries  have  not  elapsed  since  all  Europe 
were  Human  Catholics  ;  and  if  the  guilt  of  this  superstition  can  be 
transmitted  by  descent,  perhaps  even  the  clerical  writer  of  these 
dissertations  must  share  the  crime.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
the  age  of  folly  and  of  bigotry  is  past  ;  for  the  book  before  us  is  ^ 
sufficient  proof  of  both  :  but  we  must  assert  that,  among  all  sects, 
there  is  a  greater  diffusion  of  reason  and  of  charity  than  there  ever 
was  before  ;  and  are  the  llo,raan  Catholics  the  only  body  of  christians, 
whose  minds  and  hearts  are  impervious  to  this  general  illumination? 
Are  the  beams  of  gospel-charity  chilled  or  blunted  the  moment  they 
strike  against  the  bosom  of  a  Catholic?  That  no  small  portion  of 
ignorance  and  intolerance  may  still  remain  among  the  members  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  we  readily  allow,  but  is  there  no  ignorance 
nor  intolerance  among  other  sects  ?  Does  no  other  church  exhibit 
any  instances  of  bigotry  and  imposture  ?  Are  the  present  sober, 
judicious  and  learned  body  of  the  Scotch  clergy  to  be  branded  with 
infamy,  or  held  up  as  objects  of  terror  and  abhorrence,  on  account 
of  the  barbarities  which  v^'ere  practised,  and  the  absurdities  which, 
were  authorised  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  first  ?  But  yet  this  would  be  as  consistent  with  justice  and 
with  charity,  as  it  is  to  reproach  the  whole  body  of  British  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  crimes  and  follies  of  their  ancestors. — This  writer 
argues  as  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  an  increasing  sect;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  in  the 
wane  ;  and,  even  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  most  numerous,  nothing 
is  wanting  but  a  little  more  attention  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
the  physical  comfort,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of 
the  lower  orders  of  people  in  that  country,  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
principles  of  protestantism.  Were  thu  Irish  peasantry  more  enlight- 
ened, and  made  to  experience  more  of  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
that  blind  submission,  which  they  now  evince  towards  their  priests, 
would  gradually  diwippear  ;  and  the  pacific  genius  of  industry,  of 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  would  soon  supplant  their  present  pro- 
pensity to  idleness,  to  ravage  and  rebellion.  The  craft  of  the  priest 
•'is  always  proportioned  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  If  therefore 
we  dread  the  ]x»werful  ascendancy  of  the  Romish  priests  over  the 
half-savage  peasantry  of  Ireland,  the  means  of  counteraction  are  in 
our  power.  The  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  us  ; — the  bane 
is  ignorance  and  oppression  ; — the  antidole  is  knowledge,  freedom, and 
humanity. 
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Art.  30» — TJie  State  of  the  Case;  addressed  to  Lord  GrenvUie  and 
Lord  Hoivick.  Bw.     Hatchard.     1807. 

Art.  31. — A  plain  Address  to  the  People  of  England;  in  Explana* 
tion  of  the  secret  Causes  which  occasioned  the  Dismissal  of  Ais 
Majesty  s  late  Ministers.     6d.     Clarke.     I8O7, 

THE  writer  of  the  first  pamphlel,  if  not  a  cabinet  minister,  appears 
to  have  derived  his  information  from  some  person,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  and  witii  the  feelings  and 
views  of  the  present  ministers.     Whoever  he  may  be,  he   labours 
hard  to  prove  that  his  majesty  was  not  acquainted   with    the   true 
nature  and  extent  of  the  measure,  which  Lord  Howick  introduced 
into  theHoqge  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Catholics;  and  beseems 
to  insinuate  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  late  ministers  to  keep  his 
majesty  in  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  act,  till  it  had  been 
precipitated  through   both  houses,  and  then   proposed   for  his  ac- 
ceptance.    Thus  he  accuses  them  either  of  attempting  to  inveigle 
or  to  force  the  king  into  a  consent  to  a  law,  to  which  he  entertained 
an  invincible  aversion.     But  the  manly  conduct  of  Lord  Greuville 
and  Lord  Howick  is  a  suflTicient  answer  to  such  a  supposition.     There 
was  nothing  insidious  or  equivocal  in  any  part  of  their  proceedings. 
They  knew  that  his  majesty  had  originally  expressed  a  repugnance 
to  the  measure,  but  which  repugnance  seemed  to  have  been   van- 
c{uished  by  the  representations  of  his  ministers ; -and  they  undoubt* 
edly  thought  that  his  majesty  had  determined  to  make  this  sacrifice 
of  his  private  feelings   to  the  public  good.     The   draft  of  the  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  Lord  Howick,  had  been  previously  sent  to 
Iiis   majesty  and   returned  without   any   disapprobation   whatever 
being  signified.     Could  his  majesty's   late  ministers  construe  this 
silence  otherwise    than  they  did  ?  Could  they  help  conbidering  it  as  a 
tacit  avowal  that  the  bill,  though  it  did  not  entirely  meet  with  his 
majesty's  approbation,  should  have  his  assent?   We  know   that  the 
sovereign  must  occasionally  sacrifice  his  feelings  of  dislike  to   parti- 
cular measures,  in  order  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  ministers,  or  to 
promote  the  interests   of  his  people.     As  far  as  the  sovereign  is  a 
roan,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  free  from  prejudice;  but  his  pre- 
judices will  never  be  suffered  to  impede  his  paternal  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.     The  decided  opposition   which  bis  majesty 
expressed  to  the  catholic  bill,  after  it  was  understood  to  have  had 
his  concurrence,   cannot  be  supposed  to  have  originated  so  much  i^ 
his  majesty  himself,  as  in  the  artful  insinuations  of  certain  persons, 
who  are  said  to  skulk  behind   the  throne;  and    whose  object  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  inflame  his-  majesty's  dislikt,  and  to  convert 
his  scruples  into  a  source  of  emolument  10  themselves.     These  per- 
sons endeavoured,  with  a  sort  of  insidious  priestcraft,  to  make  his 
majesty  believe  that  his  assent  to  recent  indulgencies   proposed    to 
be    granted     to  the   catholics,  was  a  violation   of  the  coronation- 
sath'     But  we  do  sot  see  what  the  coronation- oath  has   to  do 
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with  the  subject.  That  oath  binds  his  majesty  to  support  the 
piotestant  establishtnent ;  but  it  by  no  means  imposes  on  him  any 
obligation  not  to  relieve  the  oppression  of  his  catholic  dissenters. 
The  permanency  of  the  established  church  is  not  at  all  secured  by 
the  civil  or  military  disabilities  which  are  imposed  on  the  catholics. 
Those  disabilities  only  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  subject 
from  the  govcrnraentj  and  consequently  to  weaken  the  basis  of  the 
religious  establishment  itself.  The  most  ample  concessions  there- 
fore to  the  catholics  must  be  considered  as  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  spirit  and  end  of  the  coronation  oath  ;  because,  by  adding  so 
much  additional  security  to  the  civil  government,  they  must  ultimately 
increase  the  strength  of  the  protestant  establishment,  which  his 
majesty's  oath  obliges  him  to  support.  His  majesty's  oath  does  not 
bind  him  to  a  system  of  intolerance;  and  the  most  enlarged  charity 
and  the  most  unlimited  indulgence  which  his  majesty  can  shew  to 
his  catholic  subjects,  as  well  as  to  every  other  class  of  dissenters,  are 
both  morally  and  politically  in  unison,  not  only  with  the  object  of 
the  oath,  but  with  those  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  placed  his  family  on  the  throne.  The  coronation  oath  was 
designed  for  the  good  of  the  subject,  and  whatever  is  conducive  to 
that  end,  however  opposite  it  may  seem  to  the  letter,  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  oath.  How  thencan  it  be  said  that  the 
late  ministers  attempted  to  force  the  conscience  of  the  king, 
when  they  urged  him  to  accede  to  a  measure  which  has  so  close  a 
connection  with  the  stability  of  his  government  and  with  the  best 
interests  of  his  people  ?  If  these  ministers  endeavoured  to  moderate 
or  to  vanquish  his  Majesty's  repugnance  to  a  measure,  which  they, 
on  mature  reflection,  thought  to  be  mo^t  essentially  incorporated 
with  the  safety  of  his  crown  and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  do 
they  not  merit  the  tribute  of  applause  rather  than  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  ?  As  the  ministers  of  the  country,  were  they  not  to 
study  the  good  of  the  penpie  as  much  as  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  ? 
The  author  of  the  '  State  of  the  Case,'  &ic.  sees  nothing  which  the 
late  ministers  have  done  which  deserves  even  a  vote  of  thanks.  But 
has  he  forgotten  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade?  This  measure 
alone,  independent  of  every  other,  is  sufficient  to  eternize  their  fame. 
Whatever  ridicule  he  may  cast  on  the  new  plan  of  linance,  we  shall 
be  well  contented  to  find  their  successors  pursuing  a  system  as  littl* 
oppressive  to  the  people. 

The  author  of  the  '  Plain  Address,*  &c.  seems  to  ascribe  the  dis- 
missal of  the  late  ministers  to  secret  influence  and  perfidious 
advisers,  which  we  have  no  doubt  to  have  been  the  case. 

Art.  32. — Tht  Substance  of  Mr,  Deputy  Birch's  Speech  in   CorH" 

mon  Council,  March  5th,  12,07.     Asperne.     8ro.     1807. 
AiiT.  33. — Cursory  Reflections  on  the  Measures  no-w  in  Agitation,  in 

Favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     By   a  Loyal  Irishman,     8fo. 

Hatchard.     1807. 

3iR,    Orator  Biich    says  that     those    persons,    who    profess 
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what  is  called  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  in  the  British  empire, 
*  must  cease  to  be  Papists,  if  they  ever  cease  to  be  inimical  to  a  Pro- 
testant government.'  We  reply  that,  if  b}'  popery  be  meant  an 
implacable  hostility  to  every  protestant  establishment,  these  persons 
are  no  longer  papists.  They  have  renounced  those  tenets  which 
might  formerly  have  rendered  their  allegiance  a  matter  of  doubt, 
©r  an  object  of  suspicion.  They  no  longer  assert  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  the  pope  ;  and  they  allow  him  only  a  limited  spiri- 
tual jurisdiction,  which  could  not  at  all  endanger  the  peace  or  se- 
curity of  any  protestant  government,  which  rendered  them  equal 
in  all  points  of  civil  or  military  privileges  to  the  most  favoured 
subjects  of  other  sects.  The  term  Roman  catholic,  may  formerly 
have  been  synonymous  with  the  appellation  of  rebel,  but,  at  present, 
it  is  not  less  significant  of  loyalty,  than  that  ofany  other  denomination 
of  christians.  We  learn  from  the  excellent  pamphlet  of  the  good 
and  the  patriotic  Sir  J.  Throckmorton,  which  was  mentioned  in  our 
Keview  forjune  last,  (vol.  8,  p.  2I5),that  the  Roman  catholic  body  is 
n»t  unwilling  to  concede  to  bis  majesty  the  election  of  their  bishops; 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  forego  their  suJjmission  to  the  pope  in 
ail  points  which  may  interfere  with  their  civil  obedience  to  the  so- 
vereign. What  more  can  we  require?  Or  what  stronger  pledge  can 
they  ofler  of  their  sincerity  and  loyalty  .*  To  suppose  that  one  set 
of  religious  opinions  is  necessarily  more  productive  of  civil  obe- 
flience  than  another,  is  to  argue  against  history  and  experience. 
Bad  and  factious  men,  inccndiari<'s,  traitors,  and  rebels,  have  occa- 
sionally been  found  among  all  the  denominations  of  professing 
christians.  A  belief  in  the  importance  of  those  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  inculcate  gentleness  and  forbearance,  patience  under 
oppression,  and  obedience  to  every  species  of  lawful  government, 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  religion,  and  common  to  all  sects 
which  merit  the  name  of  christian.  Where  invidious  and  unrea- 
sonable distinctions  are  made  between  ditl'erent  sects,  those  sects 
which  are  the  least  favoured,  cannot  but  feel  a  degree  of  aversion 
and  rancour  towards  the  rest.  But  in  order  to  remove  this  leaven 
of  bitterness,  governments  have  only  to  discontinue  the  restrictions 
by  which  it  is  produced.  Let  every  government,  imitating  the 
comprehensive  benevolence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  sects,  act  like  a  common  father  and  benefactor  to  the 
whole  fraternity  of  christians.  Let  christians  of  all  denominations, 
who  are  heirs  of  the  same  eternal  promises,  participate  in  the  same 
temporal  privileges  and  emoluments.  Let  the  doors  of  the  national 
church  be  opened  wide  enough  to  receive  all  sects  in  the  sanctuary 
of  love  ;  and  the  comprehensive  charity  of  the  government  will 
soon  extinguish  every  spark  of  sectarian  animosity. 

What  we  have  said  above,  will  apply  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Loyal  Irishman,  who  appears  to  have  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and 
sometimes  to  let  the  inconsiderate  fervour  of  his  feelings  hurry  him 
heyorjd  the  modesty  of  truth.  He  seems  to  accuse  all  those  who 
favour  the  catholic  claims,  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  civil  and 
religious  constitution  of  the  country.    Even  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
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rot  exempted  from  the  imputation-  His  want  of  candour  and  of 
cliaritv,  at  the  same  time,  induces  him  to  ascribe  to  the  present 
catholics,  all  the  bigoted  tenets,  intolerant  principles,  and  sangui- 
nary conduct  which  characterized  their  ancestors.  When  will  trutli 
only  drrect,  and  charity  only  inspire  the  pen  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical discussion  i 

•AiiT.  3  '. — Nrtval  Anecdotes  ;  or  a  nexo  Key  to  the  Proceedings  of  it 
late  Naval  .4 d'nunist ration.     Svo.  5s.     Baldwin.     1807. 

Tllli  public  is  greatly  indebted  to  Lord  St.  Vincent,  while  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  tor  the  vigilance  which  he  displayed  in  de- 
tecting, and  for  the  courageous  integrity  which  he  evinced  in  repress- 
ing the  enormous  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  dock-yards,  and 
indeed  in  every  department  connected  witii  the  construction,  rigt^inn-, 
repair,  and  supply  of  the  British  navy.  There  are  few  persons,  who 
preside  over  any  parts  of  the  public  administration  of  this  country, 

'who,  if  they  have  penetration  to  discover, have  the  intrepidity  to  ex- 
pose,or  the  integrity  to  reform  habitsof  peculation  and  extravagance, 
particularly  v/hen  they  have  been  of  long  continuance,  and  custom 
has  rendered  them  in  some  measure  the  inheritance  of  particular  in- 
dividuals.    He,  who  makes  the  bold  but  tr«ly  patriotic  attempt,  is 

-sure,  like  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  to  be  loaded  with  every  species 
of  calumny  and  abuse.  Tiiose,  who  are  interested  in  the  sins  of 
the  old  system,  will  depreciate  the  merits  and  revile  the  virtues  of 
the  new.  In  the  present  pampblet,  while  no  praise  wiiatever  is  be- 
stowed  on  the  patriotic   and  vigorous    measures  which    Lord    St. 

Vincent  pursued  in  order  to  check  the  fraudulent  waste  of  the  public 
property  and  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money- in  the  dock- 
yards, &c.,  the  writer  brings  forward  some  charges  in  order  to  shevf 
that  the  system  which  he  pursued,  was  injudicious,  absurd,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  public  service.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  Lord 
St.  Vincent  may  have  erred  in  particular  instances;  for  he  who 
has  to  rectify  so  many  errors  will  sometimes  fall  into  the  opposite. 

:But  it  is  not  by  the  particular  excellence  or  the  particular  defect  of 
any  individual  measures,  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  must  be  judged, 
or  the  merits  of  his  administration  be  appreciated,  but  by  the  general 
tendency  of  the  whole  to  benefit  the  public  service,  and  to  CBCO'ipmise 
the  resources  of  the  country.  On  this  ground  the  administration  ol 
Earl  St.  Vincent  deserves  unniingled  approbation.  And  wejnust 
remember  that  some  of  the  particular  evils  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
measures  of  the  nobleEarl,  were  not  the  natural  product  of  those  mea- 
sures, butihe  unavoidable  efiect  of  circumstances. When  a  vicious  syr« 
tem,like  that  of  the  accumulated  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  dock- 
yards,>!Sic.  is  reformed, some  time  must  elapse  before  the  new  improve- 
ments can  take  etfect;  some  disorders  may  be  occasioned  in  the  inter- 
mediate space,  and  these  may  be  urged  as  the  natural  consequences, 
when  they  are  in  fact  only  the  fugitive  accessories,  of  the  reforms 
themselves.  Temporary  evil  is  sometimes  the  necessary  precursor 
oi  lasting  good.     The  efffct  of  the  best  remedif-s  cannot  be  itnine- 
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diately  ascertained.  An  old  and  crazy  piece  of  machinery  may  seen* 
to  exi  ( I  in  pra  tical  us'lalness  a  piece  of  mechanism  on  a  better 
principle,  till  tlio'.e,  who  are  to  superintend  the  operations,  become 
acquiiiiuci  *\ith  its  motions,  an  I  acquire  dexterity  by  experience^ 
7  he  raeHBures  of  Lord  St,  Vincent's  administration  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  new  ani  improved  mode  of  conducting  the  naval  depart* 
menl,  which,  it  it  be  pursued  by  his  successors,will  be  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  good  of  the  navy  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Art  35. — Observations  on  some  Doctrines  advanced  during  the  late 
Elections;  in  a  Letter  to  Samud  IVhitbread^  Esq.  from  Henri/  Clif" 
ford,  Esq.     8ro.  Budd.     1807. 

DURING  the  last  election  but  one  for  West  minster,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  advanced  the  following  position  ;*  that  a  person  holding  an  office 
under  the  crown,  however  otherwise  estimable,  cannotj  at  any  time, 
become  a  fit  representative  of  a  free,  uncorrupt  and  independent 
people.'  This  doctrine  was  strenuously  combated  by  Mr.  Whitbread 
in  his  letter  to  Sir  Francis  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  present  pam- 
phlet isemployed  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine.  Mr.  Clifford  Contends 
that  the  exclusion  of  placemen  and  pensioners  from  the  House  of 
Commons  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  constitution; 
and  he  shews  by  historical  proof  that  it  has  been  maintained  from 
the  earliest  periods  to  the  Revolution.  At  the  Revolution,  the  doc- 
trine was  after  various  struggles  incorporated  in  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, by  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  secured 
to  the  present  family.  One  of  the  preliminary  resolutions  of 
the  act  of  settlement  determines  that  '  no  person,  who  has  an 
office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.'  This  resolution  was  however  afterwards  re- 
pealed in  the  reign  of  Anne.  But  the  doctrine  itself  has  the  sanction 
©f  numerous  statutes,  which  incapacitate  a  variety  of  officers,  pen- 
sioners, and  placemen,  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  of 
those  which  exchule  officers,  who  are  employed  in  the  collection 
or  management  of  the  revenue,  from  voting  at  elections.  In  the  act 
of  union  with  Ireland,  the  fourth  article  decrees  that  no  greater 
number  of  nieiubers  than  twenty,  holding  offices  or  places  of  profit 
under  the  crown  of  Ireland,  shall  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  par- 
liament of  the  united  kingdom.  As  the  patronage  of  the  government 
is  continually  increasing,  we  think  that  some  restrictions  should 
be  adopted  topievent  it  from  effacing  all  virtue  and  disinterested- 
ness in  the  members  of  the  legislature.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to 
exclutfe  all  persons,  who  are  benefited  by  this  patronage,  from  a  seat 
in  the  legislature,  but  we  think  that  the  number  of  those  persons 
should  be  subject  to  mure  narrow  limitations  ;  and  that  the  benches 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  Jbe  filled  by  persons  who  have 
a  direct  interest  in  the  taxes  which  they  impose,  or  who  are  enriched 
in  proportion  lo  the  burthens  which  they  lay  upon  the  people. 
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Art.  36. — General  Reflections  on  the' System  of  the  Poor  Laws^  w'tk 
a  short  View  of  Mr.  IVhitbreacfs  Bill,  and  a  Comment  on  it.  Is.  6d» 
Bickerstaff.     1807. 

Art.  37. — Remarks  on  the   Poor  Bill.     By  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
\s.6d.    Rivingtuns.      1807. 

THE  first  of  these  pamphlets,  which  is  the  productroa  of  Mr. 
John  Berkley  Monk,  abounds  in  many  judicious  ohsfrva.'ioas, 
and  we  heartily  recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  those  w\\<y  are  ad- 
vocates for  the  continuance  of  the  present  pernicious  system  of  the 
poor  laws.  Mr.  Monk  has  condensed  into  a  short  compas?:  +he 
most  forcible  objections  to  that  system  ;  and  he  bestows  high, 
and,  we  think,  highly  deserved  commendation  on  the  bill  which 
was  introduced  into  the  late  parliament  by  the  enlightened  and 
philanthropic  Mr.  Whitbread.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  condemns 
almost  every  clause  in  Mr.  Whitbread's  bill  ;  but  his  remarks  d» 
not  appear  to  us  at  all  relexant  or  just,  except  In  c.^  instance, 
where  he  censures  the  clause  vrhich  gives  two  votes  in  1'  >  vestry 
meetings  to  persons  rated  at  one  hundred  pounds  ;  thr^e  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  four  to  two  hundred  and  more.  We  greatly 
doubt  the  expediency  of  this  regulation,  and  think  that,  in  many 
parishes,  it  will  tendtc  give  the  richer  inhabitants  a  power  of  thix)v/- 
ing  a  large  part  of  every  parochial  brrthen  from  themselves  on 
the  least  wealthy  occupants.  The  assessments  in  many  parishes 
are,  at  present,  very  unequal  ;  and  this  regulation  vail  probably 
increase  the  inequality  where  it  will  be  most  severely  felt.  Two 
or  three  large  farmers,  such  as  there  arc,  at  present,  in  almost 
every  parish,  will  thus  be  invested  with  a  sort  of  despotic  power 
over  the  rest  of  (he  vestry  ;  injustice  will  be  legalised,  and  remon- 
strance will  be  vain.  This  is  the  only  clause  in  Mr.  Whitbread's 
bill  which  we  condemn  % — we  cordially  commend  the  rest,  anij 
hope,  more  than  we  expect,  that  it  will  pass  into  a  law. 

Art.  38. — Suggestions  arising  from  the  Abolition  of  the  African- 
Slave  Trade,  for  supplying  the  Demands  of  the  JFest  India  Colonies 
uitk  Agricultural  Labourers.  By  Robert  Townsend  Farquhar, 
Esq.     Svo.     Stockdale,      1807. 

AS  the  slave  trade,  owing  to  the  glorious  exertions  of  th^  late 
administration,  is  at  length  happily  abolished,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  West  India  planters  will,  by  the  tender  treatment  and 
judicious  management  of  their  present  stock  of  slaves,  be  able  to  ^ive 
such  encouragement  to  the  principle  of  population,  as  to  keep 
"Up  a  succession  luily  adequate  to  the  culture  of  the  islands,  without 
the  necessity  of  fresh  importations.  But  should  a  deficiency  ot' 
labourers  arise,  the  author  of  this  sensible  pamphlet  propobcs  a 
plan  by  which  it  may  be  remedied,  and  a  supply  of  free  labourers 
procured  from  China  and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  equil  to 
Hiiy  demand  which  can  prevail.     Though  emigration  is  contrary  to 
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the  antient  laws  of  the  Chinese,  yet  it  is  permitted  by  the  connivance 
oi  tbe  government.  But  the  prohibition  is  suffered  to  be  violated 
cnly  in  the  case  of  males.  No  females  are  ever  alloived  to  l<-ave 
the  l.ingdom.  The  emigration  of  males  from  China  takes  plucef 
annually  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands,  and  these  people 
fceliiig  no  repugnance  to  intermarry  with  women  of  any  colour  or  con« 
tlitjo'n,  are  said  to  have  multiplied  wonderfully  in  tne  eastern  islands* 
and  to  have  dispersed  their  race  in  different  places  and  directions  from 
25degrees  north  to  12  degrees  south  latitude,  an«l  from  90  to  145  de- 
grees east  longitude.  Tliey  have  formed  permanent  settlements  at 
Timior,  Banda,  Java,  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  &c,&c.  The  author, 
from,  his  long  residence  at  Amboyna,  the  JMolucca  islands,  and 
Prioceof  Wales's  Island,  has  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
the  industrious  habits  of  the  Chinese  emigrants  to  those  parts  ; 
and  he  informs  us  that  they  are  adepts  in  the  cultivation  and 
macufacture  of  sugar,  arrack,  indigo,  and  silks  ;  and  that  they  un- 
derstand the  management  of  pepper,  coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical 
pro<iuctions.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  plan  by  which 
the  author  proposes  th»t  these  emigrants  should  be  procured  ;  nor 
shall  we  mention  the  calculations  of  the  expence  and  other  particu- 
lars, for  which  we  must  refer  the  readtr  to  the  work  itself.  But,  as 
far  US  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  suggestion  of  the  author  seems  far 
from  being  an  impracticable  or  visionary  speculation  ;  though  we 
trust  that  the  wise  and  humane  measures  which  will  be  taken  by  the 
planters  to  promote  ihe  multiplication  of  the  present  stock  of  blacks 
111  ttie  West  Indies,  y.'ill  render  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
exp<.dicnt. 

DRAxMA. 

Art,  39. — Adel^itiia  ;  or  (he  Fruits  of  a  single  Error,  a  Tragedi/  of 
tive  Acts.    Bj/  M.  G, Lewis.  Svo,  2s.  6d.     Hughes.  I8O6. 

FROM  what  caprice  of  the  theatrical  managers  this  tragedy  was 
rejccced,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Had  not  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Powell  inlroduceJ  it  to  public  notice,  the  name  of  Adelgilha would  in 
all  probability  have  never  been  heard  of.  The  very  great  applause 
however,  with  which  it  was  received,  demonstrated  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  theatre  the  fallacy  of  their  own  judgment,  and  accordingly 
procured  it  a  perpetual  rii;ht  to  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane. — The  ob- 
ject of  Adelgilha  is  to  illustrate  a  particular  fact,  namely,  the  diffi- 
culty ©f  avoiding  the  evil  consequences  of  a  first  false  step.  AdeU 
githa  is  a  woman  '  with  all  her  sex's  weakness,'  whobc  natural  incli- 
nations were  virtuous  and  benevolent,  but  who  was  totally  unprovid- 
ed with  that  firmness  of  mind,  which  might  have  enabled  her  to  re- 
sist the  force  of  imperious  circumstances  ;  accordingly  she  gives  way 
to  them  one  after  another,  and  is  led  on  gradually  and  iiivoiuntarily 
from  crime  to  crime,  till  she  finds  herself  involved  in  guilt  beyond 
the  possibility  of  escaping.     The  three  last  acts  are  managed  with 
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gr?a<  dexterity  ;  the  situations  excite  peculiar  interest,  and  thpit  in» 
terest  is  kept  alive  to  the  conclusion  of  the  piece.  In  the  poetry  we 
think  the  authormore  successful  than  in  his  other  traged}' :  the  foun- 
dation of  the  plot  is  from  Gibbon's  history  :  Michael  Ducas  anii  Ro- 
bert Guiscard  are  the  prominent  characters;  but  so  much  fiction  has 
been  added  by  the  poet,  that  their  names  only  and  not  their  actions 
remind  us  of  the  history. 


MEDICINE, 

Aet.  40. — Jn  Atialtjsis  of  the  Malvern  IVaters.  By  A.  IVnli'p^ 
Wilson ,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.'  Ed.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy^ 
sicians  of  Edinburgh,   S^c      Si'w.      Cadell.      1805. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  Malvern  waters  have  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated on  account  of  their  purity  ;  and  that  several  eminent  vnitcrs 
have  attributed  the  virtues  they  are  supposed  to  possess  to  this 
pircumstance  ah)ne.  Dr.  Wilson  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  hypothesis  ;  but  we  are  not  convinced  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
overturning  it.  There  are  two  springs  on  the  Malvern  hills,  A 
very  careful,  and,  we  think,  a  very  scientific  examination  of  the 
substances  found  in  a  gallon  of  each  spring  has  afforded  Dr.  Wil- 
son the  following  result : 

Holywell.  St.  Ann's, 

Grs.  Grs. 

Aerated  soda  5.  33  3.  55 

Aerated  lime  1.  6'  0.  35? 

Aerated  magnesia  0.  9199  0.  2() 

Calx  of  iron  0,  OSS  0.  32S 

Sulphate  of  soda  2.  89(5  1.  48 

JVIuriate  of  soda  1.553  0.955 

Scrophula  is  the  disease  in  which  the  Malvern  waters  has  bccr^ 
fnnid  the  most  efficacious.  The)  have  been  useful  also  in  nephri- 
tic cases,  and  in  cutaneous  diseases.  '  Now,'  says  Dr.  Wilson,' in 
scrophula  and  cutaneous  diseases,  soda  and  iron  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated miviicines,  and  on  «oda,  in  some  form  or  other,  we  ctiiefly 
rely  for  relief  in  gravel.'  Howevel-  celebrated  these  medicines  may 
be,  we  are  persuaded  that  in  the  two  former  diseases  at  least,  though 
they  may  be  occasionally  useful,  tliey  have  no  specific  power  what- 
ever. When  we  join  to  this,  that  in  the  Malvern  waters  they  are. 
exhibited  in  quantities  so  minute,  as  hardly  to  be  estimated,  it  iforma 
an  insuperable  objection  to  Dr.  Wilson's  explanation.  Substances. 
of  no  extraordinary  activity,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilation, 
must,  according  to  all  just  reasoning,  be  deemed  inert  on  tho  ani- 
mal system.  As  soon  should  we  ascribe  the  healing  of  ulcers  to 
the  power  of  sympathy,  4ii  the  cure  of  scrophula   to  iuch    Hgents, 
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On  what  the  cures  said  to  be  performed  by  these  waters  depends, 
tve  profchs  ourselves  ionoraiit.  Something  maybe  due  to  the  pu- 
rity of  the  atmosphere  ;  something  to  the  complete  change  of  ha* 
bits,  which  invalids  undergo  at  this  delightful  spot ;  much  probably 
to  the  season  of  the  year  generally  chosen  for  residing  at  the  Wells. 
We  should  be  happy  to  receive  a  just  and  unexaggerated  account  of 
the  real  efficacy  of  these  springs,  and  hope  that  Dr.  Wilson  will  be 
induced  to  favour  the  world  with  his  observations  on  the  subject. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  41. — Documents  and Ohservatioiis,  tending  fo  shew  a  Prohaht- 
liUj  of  the  Invocente  of  Jo/ui  Holloway  and  Owen  Haggerty,  whet 
•were  executed  on  Monday  the  23d  of  February,  1807,  as  the  Mur- 
derers of  Mr.  Steele.  By  James  Harmer,  Attorney  at  Law. 
5s.  Jones.     1807. 

■  THIS  little  work  modestly  enough  professes  to  shew  a  probabi. 
iity  of  the  innocence  of  the  two  men  that  were  lately  executed  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Steele.  Our  respect  for  the  verdicts  of  juries  is 
•io  great,  that  v/e  do  not  wish  to  see  them  lightly  questioned,  nor  are 
we  pleased  to  think  they  can  in  any  case  be  mistaken  ;  but  we  con- 
fess, that  on  reading  this  work,  we  hesitated  some  time  before  we 
could  resist  the  conclusion,  that  they  sometimes  may  be  so.  As  a 
composition  it  certainly  does  the  author  credit;  the  style  is  plain, 
correct,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subject;  and  the  reasoning,  espe- 
c'inlly  in  the  comments  upon  Hanfield's  evidence,  extremely  acute. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  can  venture  to  assure  our  readers  that  in  perus- 
ing this  woik  they  will  find  an  interesting  subject  ably  handled. 


Art.  4:2. —  Short-Hand  made  easy  to  every  Capacity,  or  a  new  Sys' 
tern  of  Stenography,  in  which  the  Vowels  are  written  at  Pleasure 
ixithout  taking  off  the  Pen, with  very  little  detriment  to  Erpedi- 
tion,  and  of  much  Advantage  to  Legibility.  To  which  are  added 
Variety  oj  Exaniplesjor  Practice  and  easy  Rules  for  contracting. 
By  M.  Jiadclijfe  ProSier.  The  whole  engraved  on  24  Copper 
Plates.  Printed,  published  and  sold  by  the  Author^  at  No.  liS^ 
Swallow  Street,  Piccadilly.     12mo.  4s.  1S06. 

THIS  is  the  very  ingenious  performance  which  we  lately  took  oc- 
casion to  mention  with  commendation  in  our  Review  for  July,  ISOlS, 
(Vol.  8.)  p.  333,  and  will  be  found  to  possess  all  those  advantages, 
which  were  desiderated  in  the  other.  The  system  is  so  very  easy, 
that  wc  made  ourselves  masters  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  week;  on  thost 
grounds  wc  confidently  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  43.— Mj/  Pocket  B'>ok ',  or  Hints  for  *  a  rv<ihte  merrie  and 
conceitede'  Tour,  to  be  ca/k:l  ^The  Stranger  in  Lel'ind,'  /«180j.  Bg 
a  Knight  Erraiit.    llmo.pp.  222.  4*.  6d.  Veiiior  mid  Co.      ]8  '7. 

WE  are  here  called  to  set  in  judgment  upon  one  of  our  brethren 
who  holds  a  session  of  oyer  and  terminer  upon  an  unfcjrtunate  cul- 
prit, guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  ol  publishing  thr»e  quartos.  The 
reader  may  probably  have  the  ingenuity  tw  find  his  name  without 
our  assistance,  and  to  recal  to  his  recollection  \)r.  Carr  the  author 
of  those  not  unamusing  pcnderosities,  the  Northern  Summer,  the 
Stranger  in  France,  and  the  Stranger  in  Ireland.  Our  brother,  the 
composer  of  ihe  work  now  before  us,  bore  it  appearb,  with  meekness, 
the  two  first  of  these  quartos,  but  the  third  was  too  much  for  the 
small  stock  of  patience  of  an  irniable  mnn,  and  he  forthwith  pro- 
duced this  duodecimo  effort  of  his  rage.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  many  respects  he  has  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Carr,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully exposed  him  to  ridicule.  Yet  we  doubt  extremely  the  expe- 
diency of  writing  a  book  upon  the  defects  of  a  work  of  no  extraordi- 
nary celebrity  or  value  :  if  the  performance  is  as  bad  as  is  here  repre- 
sented, it  m:ght  have  been  suff  red  to  die  a  natural  and  probably  an 
early  death.  This  attack  may  indeed  render  it  ridiculous,  but  must 
necessarily  protract  its  period  of  existence. 

The  plan  of  the  author  is  as  follows :  he  supposes  Mr.  Can- 
to have  written  the  heads  of  his  q'larlo  as  he  went  along,  and  that 
they  are  here  published  for  the  benefit  or  the  amusement  of  the 
world.  We  have  therefore  mtmoru/idums  for  chaptL-r  first,  second, 
&c.  in  which  Mr.Carr  confesses  the  secret  motive  which  guided  hiin 
in  the  composition  of  this  work.  We  perceive  a  dedication  to  the 
paper  manufacturers  who  have,  according  to  the  author,  essentialiy 
contributed  to  the  great  figure  whicli  he  has  made  in  the  world. 
Next  comes  a  prefatory  postscript,  which  the  ixaiuple  of  Mr  i'low- 
den  and  thecountry  through  which  the  tour  was  made  are  su|;p  «id  to 
justify.  This  postscript  is  tuier.ibiv  amu'-ing,aii(l  not  unsu.tt-d  to  the 
public  taste  for'satire.  In  the  memorandums  for  chcipter  i.we  observe 
at  the  outset,  "  lleadsot  chapters  to  occupy  iuil  halt  a  page.  It 
does  not  signify  if  they  should  resemble  a  bill  ot  fire,  wtiicli  oft.  a 
contains  every  thing  but  what  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find." 
The  following  extract  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of 
this  work  than  any  description  could  possibly  do  : 

It  is  Cowper,  I  believe,  who  has  said  that  Homer  rendered  the 
beauties  of  the  opening  of  the  Iliail  more  difficuli  than  those  of  any^ 
other  part  of  his  works,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  deter- 
ring, m /i/wi'nf,  all  translators  irol^i  proceeding  beyoii'  the  threshold- 
I  shall  dsj  the  same  with  the  beauties  of  .  //  my  chapters. —  How  I 
pity  my  translators !   IVho  would  not  pity  tlem  ? 

*  Commence  with  a  couple  of  stories — nothing  more  entertaining. 
Two  Englishmen  in  the  Cdst  were  advist  d  not  to  go  amoni;  the  Foly- 
gars,  because  thev  were  barbarous,  but  they  toun(i  them  hospitable. — 
1  was  warned  against  visiting  the  Irish,   who,  I  was  told,  were  so  ig- 
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norant,  that  a  rebel  barber,  seeing  an  artillery-man  about  to  apply 
his  match  to  a  cannon,  ran  up  to  ihe  muzzle  and  thrust  his  wig  into 
it,  exclaiming  "  By  Jasus,  1  have  slept  your  mouth,  njy  honey,  for 
this  time."     But  he  did  not,  tor  '  he  was  blown  to  atoms.' 

'  I  care  not  for  their  ignorance  ;  perhaps  we  shall  agree  the  better  ; 
but  '  reader  !  do  not  anticipate  ;'  in  '  a  little  time  perchance'  you'll 
linow  all  about  it ;  but  not  if  we  stay  here — therefore  '  let  us  set  off,' 
and  loiter  where  tac  find  *  any  object  worthy  of  notice.' 
s  *  A  stage  coach^ — the  firtt  object  worthy  of  notice.  An  old  lady 
wished  to  have  anoivl  with  her  in  the  sta^e,  in  which  I  and  four  other 
male  passengers  were  with  her  closely  '  indented  and  dove-tail'd.' — 
Her  wishes  were  '  resisted,'  as  all  the  improper  wishes  of  ladies 
should  be — especially  those  of  old  ones — and  the  bird  of  nigl)t,  the 
f*avr;j  x.aixwv,  the  prophet  of  evil,  was  sent  to  hoot  his  dire  omens 
elsewhere. — The  gentlemen  much  objected  to  such  an  ominous 
travelling  companion. — '  Biiho,ilirum  mortalibus  omen.' 

'  It  is  a 'more  easy  motion  proceeding  on  a  fine  and  level  road'  than 
*  jostling  on  the  pave.'  Relate,  with  some  novel  circumbtance,  the 
anecdote  of  the  man  of  slow  comprehension,  who  did  not  smile  at  a 
facetious  story,  till  the  middle  of  a  second,  concerning  a  horrible 
murder,  when  the  first  jest  having  '  travelled  through  the  sinuosi* 
ties  of  his  ears  to  his  understanding,'  he  burst  out  into  an  immode- 
late  fit  of  laughter.  Say  *  he  w:s  about  45,  short,  plump  and  rosy,' 
and  travelled  in  thecoach  with  you.' 

In  a  similar  style,  though  not  aUvays  equally  happy.our  author  travels 
through  hislittle  volume,  'Ihe  readerof  .Mr.  Carr's  work  will  undoubt- 
edly find  amusement  in  the  perusal  of  this,  and  the  natural  malignity  of 
man  may  probably  grasp  at  the  op])ortunity  of  enjoying  the  distress 
of  another.  But  even  if  this  performance  had  been  much  better 
than  it  is,  its  death  is  at  hand.  The  volumes  of  our  modern  tour- 
ists totter  on  the  verge  of  oblivion,  and  will  soon  drag  with  thenj 
into  its  gulph  the  wasps  and  hornets  which  have  annoyed  and  pro« 
tracted  their  unhappy  and  precarious  existence. 


CORRESPONPKNCE. 
IMR.  Neill's  third  querulous  letter  was  received,  accopipanied  by 
that  of  his  friend  •'  Candidus."     To  prevent  further  trouble   to  all 
parties,  Mr.  N.  is  informed  that  in  future  bis  communications,  to 
.whomsoever  they  may  be  addressed,  will  meet  with  no  other  atten- 
tion than  that  of  being  returned  by  the  post, 

WE  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  \V.  I.  and  request  of 
him  t'j  favour  ys  immediately  with  an  address  for  that  purpose. 


THE 
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Art.  I. — J  Supplement  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  \'2,()0Years; 
containing  a  full  Replit/ to  the  Objections  and  idisreprese?t- 
tationx  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitaker;  some  Remarks  on  certain 
Farts  of  the  Auihor's  own.  Dissertation  ;  and  a  View  of  the 
present  Posture  of  Affairs  as  connected  with  Prophecy.  Bt/ 
the  Rev.  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.  Qvo.  4s.  Kiving- 
ton.     lSOv'5. 

IN  our  review  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  for 
January  last,  we  ventured  very  frankly  to  declare  our  opi- 
nion respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Revelations;, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  St.  John.  We  there  stated 
that  the  external,  but  more  particularly  the  internal  evidence 
bad  induced  us  to  consider  this  v/ork  as  a  composition 
which  possessed  none  of  the  genuine  characters  of  pro- 
phetic inspiration.  Mr.  Faber's  dissertations,  in  which 
there  is  a  considerable  waste  of  erudition,  instead  of  remov- 
ingour  objections,  have  served  only  to  strengthen  usin  ourun- 
beUef,  1  his  gentleman  has  often,  like  former  commentators,^ 
been  successful  in  subverting  ihe  interpretations  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  he  has  nc^t  been  equally  happy  in  establishing 
his  own.  He  is  hardly  hss  fanciful  and  absurd,  but  not 
less  pertinacious  in  making  tiie  supposed  predictions 
accord  with  a  pieconceived  hypothesis.  The  truth  is^ 
that,  as  the  Apocalvp^e  itself  is  a  mere  visionary  re- 
presentation, the  product  ot  some  potent  but  deluded, 
fancy,  wliich  ha-i  no  relauon  to  whatever  has  been  ia  time 
past,  or  what  is  ever  likelv  to  be  in  time  to  come,  it  may  be 
readily  wrested  and  distorted  to  sisinity  any  thing  or  every 
thmg.wiiich  the  capiiee  of  the  expositor  may  adopt.  It  has 
not  one  <'f  ihe  indubitable  marks  of  genuine  unadulterated 
prediction.     It  is  a  chaos  of  confusion^   yyilhout  any   such 

CfiiT.  Kkv.  Vol.  11.  June,  1807.  I 
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distinctive  features  of  time,  place  or  circumstance,  as  would 
serve  to  fasten  any  one  of  the  prophecies  to  any  particular 
event,  which  ever  has  been  or  is  ever  likely  to  be.  Those 
parts  of  the  prediction  which  the  commentators  almostuni- 
versally  suppose  to  have  been  fulfilled,  are  as  obscure  after 
the  supposed  completion  as  they  were  before.  The  delusive 
dreams  or  incoherent  suppositions  of  any  man  in  a  state  of 
delirium,  might  with  as  much  probability  be  adduced  as  a 
prophetic  delineation  of  all  that  should  happen  in  his  future 
life,  as  this  supposed  book  can  be  imagined  to  denote  all  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  age  of  John 
to  the  end  of  time.  If  prophecy  be  regarded  as  the  history  of 
any  event  before  it  comes  to  pass,  but  so  marked  by  charac- 
teristic and  distinctive  circumstances,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  applied  to  any  other  event  after  it  has  come  to  pass,  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  advocates  for  this  book  of  Revela- 
tions cannot,  throughout  the  whole,produceany  one  prophetic 
paragraph,  which  possesses  this  character  of  genuine  inspi- 
ration. Our  Saviour's  prediction  respecting  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  an  historical  anttcipatiou  of 
the  event;  and  this  prediction  was  so  locally,  chronologi- 
cally, and  circumstantially  definite,  that  it  cannot  with  any 
plausibility  be  applied  to  denote  the  siege  or  the  destruction 
of  any  other  city  in  any  coutitry  or  period  of  the  world.  Can 
it  be  applied  te  signify  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen,  or  the  massacre  of  Ismael  ?  Certain- 
ly not.  But  yet  in  what  is  called  the  i^pocalypse,  all  the  in- 
terpretations are  equally  plausible  and  equally  absurd  ;  for 
there  is  not  one  of  the  supposed  prophetic  pictures  which 
lias  any  definite  characteristic  resemblance  to  any  par- 
ticular transaction.  It  can  serve  only  like  a  book  of 
enigmas  to  exercise  or  rather  torture  the  faculty  of 
conjecture  ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  teach  us  which 
conjecture  is  nearest  to  the  truth,  the  expositor  may  for 
«ver  Continue  to  refute  the  suppositions  of  his  predeces- 
sors, without  being  able  to  substantiate  any  interpreta- 
tion of  his  own.  The  Apocalypse  is  celebrated  by  its  votaries 
as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  various  vicissitudes  which 
were  to  befal  the  church  of  Christ  from  the  age  of  the  apostles 
lotheend  of  time.  But  many  as  are  the  vicissitudes  which 
the  church  has  already  experienced,  we  will  venture  to  as- 
sert that  not  one  of  them  has  been  clearlypredicted  or  distinct- 
Iv  marked  in  this  prophetic  book  Had  this  mysterious  vo- 
lume contained  a  series  of  genuine  predictions,  and  been 
written  witli  the  design  \?i/hich  is  suppused,  we  u:iiglit  natu- 
rally expect  to  have  found  in  it  something  like  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct, characteristic  and  circumstantial  prophecy  of  the  re- 
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fol*mation,  which  so  materially  affected  the  fortunes  of  the 
church,  and  contributed  to  the  purification  and  diffusion  of 
the  gospei.  But  that  part  in  the  Apocalypse  which  Mr.  Fa- 
ber  supposes  to  relate  to  this  mighty  change,  might,  without 
any  violence  of  interpretation,  be  applied  to  a  diversity  of 
events  with  equal  plausibility  and  truth. 

*  Anci  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  lamb  stood  on  the  mount  Sion,  and  with 
him  an  hundred,  forty  and  four  thousand,  having  his  Father's  name 
written  in  their  foreheads.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder;  and 
I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps  ;  and  they 
suns:  as  it  were  a  new  sona;  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four 
beasts  and  the  elders ;  and  no  man  could  learn  that  song  but  the  hun- 
dred and  forty  and  four  thousand  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth.  These  are  they,  which  were  not  defiled  with  women,  for 
they  are  virgins  ;  these  are  they  which  follow  the  lamb  whitherso* 
ever  he  goeth ;  these  were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being  the 
first  fruits  unto  God  and  to  the  Iamb.  And  in  their  mouth  was 
found  no  guile,  for  they  are  without  fault  before  the  throne  of  God, 
And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven  having  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  and  to 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  saying  with  a 
loud  voice,  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the  hour  of  his 
judgment  is  come  ;  and  worship  him  that  made  heaven  and  earth 
and  the  sea  and  the  fountains  of  waters.'    Revel,  xiv. 

This  passage  is  represented  by  Mr.  Faber,  vol.  ii.  335,  as 
a  striking,  prophetic  delineation  of  Luther  and  the  ret'onna- 
lion  ;  but  we  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  every  man  of  un- 
prejudiced understanding  to  deterinine  whether  there  be  in 
the  above  quotation  any  such  distinctive  and  characteristic 
marks  of  time, place,  person  or  circumstance,  as  clearly  and 
exclusively  denote  either  Luther  or  the  reformatioij  ? 

*  And  there  followed  another  angel  saying,  Babylon  is  fallen,  is 
fallen,  that  great  city,  bee  luse  she  made  al!  nations  drink  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication.' 

'  By  iWissecotid atige/t' says  Mr.  Faber,*I conceive  Calvin  and 
the  members  of  the  different  reformed*'  continental  churches 
to  be  peculiarly  intended.' Now  we  will  ask, what  there  is  in  this 
supposed  prediction, which  Can  justify  such  an  application  r  Or 
what  greater  resemblance  this  secoiid  angel  bears  to  Calvia 
than  to  any  other  individual?  Does  the  pretended  predictioa 
contain  any  thing  like  the  portrait  of  hischaracter,  or  does  it 
exhibit  any  one  single  trait  by  w  hich  we   can  discriminate 


*  Mr.  Faber  says  that  he  uses  the  word  reformed  in  coutradistinction  to  Luthe- 
ran. 
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the  likeness  ?  What  distinctive  mark  or  circumstance  is  there 
by  which  we  can  demonsLrate  the  identity  of  the  second  an- 
gel and  the  reformer  of  Geneva  t  Is  he  depicted  with  his 
book  of  Institutes  in  his  hand,  fulminating  anathemas  against 
all  who-do  not  subscribe  to  the  decisions  of  his  intolerance; 
or  ordering  Servetus  to  the  stake  ?  To  suppose  a  bigot,  like 
Calvin,  represented  as  an  angel,  and  one  of  the  favoured  ob- 
jects of  inspired  prophecy,  is  to  blasphejne  the  wisdom  and 
the  clemency  of  God.  Whatever  may  be  said  respecting 
the  absurd  or  unscriptural  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  tenets  ot  Calvin  are  hardly  less  ad- 
verse to  reason  and  to  scripture.  Calvin  was  in  his  heart'  as 
intolerant  as  any  pope  that  ever  issued  from  a  college  of 
cardinals;  and  the  doctrine,  which  he  preached,  is  im-. 
bued  with  as  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  as 
any  tenets  which  ever  received  the  sanction  of  the  Vatican. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Faber  should  believe  the 
gloomy  and  sanguinary  genius  of  Calvin  fit  to  be  delineated 
in  the  visions  of  prophecy  ;  but  we,  who  consider  the 
doctrine  of  that  reformer  to  be  little  better  than  popery  un- 
der another  form,  must  beg  leave  to  withhold  our  assent  ta 
bis  assertions. 

*  And  the  third  angel  followed  them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  If 
any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his 
forehead  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drinkof  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  Gffld, which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indig- 
nation ;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the  lamb.  And 
the  smoke  of  tlieir  torment  asceiideth  up  for  ever  and  ever;  and  they 
have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.' 

We  make  no  remarks  on  the  sanguinary   spirit  and  unre- 

^lenting  ferocity  which  are  evinced  in  this  passage,  and  which 

are  so  opposite  to  the  mildness    and    Jbrgiveness   which  are 

breathed  in  every  sentiment  of  the  nnvitiated  gospel.     We 

hasten  to  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Faber,  who  says, 

'  As  the  first  and  second  angels  represent  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  churches  of  the  contir.tnt,  so  I  apprehend,  the  third  angel 
typifies  the  insular  church  of  England,  which  is  not  professedly  in 
'  all  points  eiiher  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic,  and  which  has  justly  in- 
herited and  obtained  the  glorious  title  of  the  bulwark  of  the  reforma- 
tion. The  description  which  is  given  of  the  third  angel,  accurately 
corresponds  with  that  part  which  the  Anglican  church  has  taken 
in  the  contests  with  the  adherents  of  popvry.' 

Gentle  reader  !  pray  observe  that  the   principal  office  of 
this  third  (oigcl  in  this  spurious  prediction,  is  to  hurl  anathe- 
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tiias  and  Imprecate  vengeance  on  those  of  an  opposite  com- 
munion. But  is  this  tiie  office  or  the  characteristic  of  the 
cliurch  of  England  ?  If  it  be,  we  will  at  least  say  that  it  is  not 
the  otfice  or  the  characteristic  of  any  angel  either  on  earth 
or  in  heaven.  The  church  of  England  and  tlie  church  of 
Rome  were  once  very  loud  in  their  expressions  of  mutual 
rancour  and  hostility  ;  but  they  have  since  learned  to  use  a 
milder  language  and  more  consonant  withthe  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel. But  what  cnaracteristic  trait  is  there  in  the  passage 
of  the  tievelations,  which  has  just  been  quoted,  to  induce 
any  man  of  common  sense  or  power  of  discrimination  to 
suppose  that  this  third  angel  ty|)ifiesthe  church  of  England,? 
W' hat  resemblance  is  there  between  them,  which  can  justify 
SUCH  an  inference.''  Is  there  any  mention  of  name,  time, 
place,  or  circumstance,  by  which  wecanbe  reasonahi  v  autho- 
rized in  asserting  that  this  third  ang^l  denotes  the  ctiiiich  of 
Ent(land  more  than  the  church  of  Scotland,  or  the  church 
of  Denmaik,  or  any  other  church  ?  If  xMr.  Faber  ddute  his 
positive  affirmation  into  a  faint  and  vapid  possibility  that  the 
third  angel  maij  denote  the  church  of  England,  we  must 
affirm  it  to  be  as  possible  that  it  may  not,  and  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  found  prophetic  resemblances,  or  tlie  com[)letion3 
of  prophecy,  on  such  superlatively  vague  and  distant  possi- 
bilities. But  these  prophetic  explanations  of  Mr.  Faber, 
which  we  have  quoted,  are  m  perfect  unison  with  all  the 
rest  which  fill  his  two  bulky  volumes;  in  which  we  meet\yith 
the  most  indeiinite,  incongruous,  and  unsatisfactory  exposi- 
tions. -  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  his  favour  is,  that 
they  are  not  worse  than  those  of  his  predecessors;  he  and 
they  have  equally  erred  in  mistaking  the  forgery  of  man  for 
the  inspired  communication  of  the  deity. 

*  The  9th  chapter  of  the  Revelation,'  says  Mr.  Faber,'  ter- 
minates in  the  j  ear  l6/^2,with  the  siege  of  Kaminiec'  Now 
we  have  carefully  perused  this  ninth  chapter  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  Slave  not  been  able  to  discover  any  thingeilher  re- 
lative to  the  siege  of  Kaminiec,  or  chronologically  signili- 
caiit  of  the  year  IG72.  There  is  not  one  definite  or  distinc- 
tive circumstance  in  the  whole  chapter,  which,  with  any 
certamty,  denotes  such  a  siege  or  such  a  date.  But  a  pro- 
phecy, which  is  not  as  clear  as  a  compendious  history, 
after  the  completion,  is"  no  prophecy  at  all.  It  is  not  the 
inspiration  of  God  but  the  imposition  of  man.— The  great 
earthquake  wiich  is  mentioned  Revel,  xi.  13.  is  said  by 
jMr.  Faber  and  others  to  denote  the  French  revolution  ;  but 
it  might  with  much  more  probability  be  sujtposed  literally  to 
signify  the  earinquake  at  Lisbon  or  Puteoii.  Indeed,  as 
there  are  no  such  distinctive  marksof  time,  place,  or  circum- 
stance as  inseparably  to  attach  this  imaginary  prophecy  to  any 
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particular  event,   it  may  be  made,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  the  expositor,  either  literally  or  figuratively  to  signify  any 
physical  or  moral  convulsion  that  ever  did  or  ever  may  take 
place  in  the  earth   or  among  the  nations.     Tiiese  prophetic 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse  are  of  such  a  pliant  and  accommo- 
dating nature   that   tliey    will    readily   countenance  any  or 
every  interpretation.     The  moment  we  suppose  them  to  sig-» 
nify  either  this  event  or  the  opposite.,  that  moment  they  be- 
come flexible  to  the  varying  gusloi  the  imagination.     *  Ac-* 
cording   to   the  sure   word  of  prophecy,'  says  Mr,   Faber, 
'  the     great    earthquake    of  the    Fpnich    revolution    was 
to   take   place   in   the   year   1789.'     Bui  where  in  his   sure 
word    of  prophecy    or   in  his  favourite  Apocalyps-e  did  Mr. 
Faher   ever    meet    with    any    mention   of  the    French    re- 
volution, or  of  the  year  in  which  this  great  political  explo- 
sion  was  to  occur?  We  will  venture  to  assert  that  if  his  own 
prolific   imagination   had  not  made  ample  amends  for   the 
deficiencies  of  the  prophecy,  lie  would  never  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  the  Apocalypse  any  delineation  of  the  French 
or  of  any  other  revolution.—  '  And  the  second  angel  poured 
out  his  vial  upon  the  sea,  and  it  became  as  the  bl^ od  of  a  dead 
man;  and  every  living  soul  died  in  the  sea.'     *  The  pouring 
out  of  this  vial,'  says  Mr.  Faber,  'relates  to  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacres of  revolutionary  France,  which  commenced  early  ia 
September  J  792/  Here,as  in  the  former  expositions,  we  have 
round  assertion  without  a  particle  of  proof.  The  original  says 
nothing  about  massacres  in  France,  or  about  the  time  when 
such  massacres  would  take  place  ;  but  Mr.  Faber  and  otlier 
commentators  on  the  Apocalypse  possess  a  hafipy  faculty  in 
supplying  the  place,  the  date,  and  every  distinctive  circum- 
stance which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance.  By  this 
singular feUcily  of  exposition  they  might  make  any  book  that 
was  ever  written  a  prophetic  pourtraiture  of  every  transaction 
to  the  end  of  time. — '  And  the  filth  angel  poured  out  his  vial 
upon  the  seat  of  the  beast,  and  his  kuigdom  was  full  oi  dark- 
ness, and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  blasphemed 
the  God   of  heaven  because  ol  their  pains,  and  repented  not 
of  their  deeds.'    Here  the  quick-sightedness  of  Mr.  Faber  is 
conspicuously  displayed;  for  in  this  passage  he  seems  to  dis- 
cern, what  any  mortal  of  grosser  faculties  would  never  have 
suspected,  a  prophetic  delineation  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that,  :!'  tiie  battle  of  Jena  or  of  Ey- 
lau  had  ha[)pened  to  tiave  occurred  while  his  propheticcom- 
mentury  was  flowing  in  copious  streams  of  ink  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Faber,  he  would  have  as  clearly  seen  and  as  sagaciously 
observed  that  the  above  passage  was  prophetic  of   those  en- 
gagements.    But    Mr.  Faber  wishing,  like  a  skilful  general, 
to  secure  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  an  unexpected  overthrow^ 
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does  notenunciate  a  directaffirmation,but  an  accommodating 
possibility.  He  says,  'the  battle  of  Auslerlitz  lias  been  fought, 
andpossibli/  the  Jifth  vial  has  been  poured  out.'  '1  dare  not,* 
he  adds,  '  even  now  positively  say  that  the  effusion  of  the 
Jifth  vial  has  commenced  ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  has  commenced,and  that  the  liouse  of  Austria 
now  feels  its  baleful  effects.'  We  poor  and  simple  review- 
ers, who  are  not  quite  so  lynx-eyed  as  Mr.  Faber,  have  not, 
we  confess,  been  able  to  discern  in  what  is  said  respecting 
the  fifth  vial,  any,  even  the  most  distant  allusion  to  llie  battle 
of  Auslerlitz,  or  to  any  other  battle  that  was  ever  fougli* 
either  in  Asia  or  in  Europe.  The  battle  of  Auslerlitz  was 
rendered  memorable  b^y  the  presence  of  three  imperially 
crowned  heads  in  the  field,  and  had  this  or  any  other  dis- 
tinctive circumstance  been  made  an  appendage  to  the  effu- 
sion of  the  fifth  vial,  we  might  have  discovered  something 
like  a  reason  for  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Faber.  But,  ia 
what  is  said  respecting  the  effusion  of  this  vial,  not  one  dis- 
tinctive trait  of  time,  place,  person,  or  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned, by  which  we  can  in  any  degree  identify  the  pre- 
diction with  any  battle  or  occurrence  that  ever  took  place 
in  any  country  or  in  any  period  of  the  world — We  have 
now  presented  our  readers  with  sufficient  specimens  of  Mr. 
Faber's  expositions  of  this  supposed  prophetic  book,  from 
which  they  will  readily  see  that  he  has  not  thrown  more 
light  on  the  subject  than  his  predecessors;  that  his  dis- 
sertations furnish  another  cogent  proof  in  addition  to  the 
many  which  have  been  already  exhibited,  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  a  spurious  production  ;  and  that  those,  who  endea- 
vour to  prove  it  to  be  the  product  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  to  pourtray  the  fortunes  of  the  christian  church  from 
its  origin  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  only  bewilder 
themselves  in  error,  involve  themselves  in  endless  contra- 
dictions an«!  absurdities,  and  lavish  to  no  useful  purpose  that 
time,  and  that  erudition,  which  might  be  more  beneficially 
employed.  When  we  consider  the  masses  of  learned  lum- 
ber which  have  been  written  on  the  prophetic  fictions  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  on  the  many  va- 
luable and  edifying  works  which  the  same  diligence  and 
talents  might  have  produced,  if  they  had  been  more  ration- 
ally applied,  we  cannot  but  deeply  lament  those  abera- 
tionsof  the  mind,  which  impede  rather  than  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  that  knowledge,  and  the  diffusion  of  those  truths, 
which  are  most  subservient  to  the  increase  of  virtae  and  q 
happiness. 
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Art.  H. — Memoirs  of  John  Lord  de  Joinvilk,  Grand  Senem 
schal  of  Champagne,  written  hi/  Himself :  containing  a 
Hi'-tory  of  Part  of  the.  Life  of  Louis  IX.  King  of  France, 
mr named  St.  Louis.  To  which  are  added  the  Notes  and 
Dissertations  of  M.  dii  Cunge,  S)C.  S)'c.  The  whole  iranS' 
lated  by  Thomas  Johnes^  Esq.  2  Folsj  4to,  4/.  4s.  Longman. 
1807. 

OF  two  printed  editions  of  these  interesting  Memoirs,  that 
of  I3u   Canoe  J6()8,and  that  of  Capperonier  1761,  liie  com- 
pilers ofthe  'Memoirts  Historiques' preferred  the  former,  for 
tiie    reasons  given  in  their   inlro(luftor\    pa['er,  and  among 
others,  on  accoimt  of  tlie  remaiks  and  dissertations  added  by 
the  learned  editor,  which  could  not  easily  be  detached  from 
his   woik.     iVlr  Johnes  has  followed  the    Memoires   Histo- 
riques  in  his  translation.     We  have   never  seen  the  French 
edition  oi  i7<>l,and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  form  any  judg-^ 
meni  of  our  own  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  choice  in  this  re-- 
spect;  but  the  decision  of  those  resD.ectahle  persons  whom  he 
has  follov.ed  as  guides  seems  sufFicitrd  to  justify  i.he  course 
which  he  has  adopted,     in  one  particular,  Mideed,  he  mas  be 
thougtit  deserving  of  censure  b}'' many  ot   his  r  aders.     The 
origitial    work  of  the  old   Seneschal  occupies  but  KiO  pages 
out  ofthe  760  of  which  these   two  vohniies  consist.  The  rest 
are  entirelv  devoted  to  the  notes  and  dissertaUonsabovemen* 
tioiied  (together  with  a  few  other  papers  from  the  Memo'res 
dei'Academiedes  Inscriptions  ion  purely  antiquarian  subjects 
some  of  vx'hich  are  cunous  certainly  in  themselves,  and  others 
higlily  important   to  the  critics  and  iiistorians  of  Paris;  but 
many    of  them  on  points   involving  no    general  interest    to 
foreigners,  and   calculated  to  lead  to  no  inquiry  of  universal 
or   peculiar   application.     This  will    be  bt  tter  explained  in 
detailing   the    particular    subjects    of  these   essays,      in  the 
mean  time,  let  this  not  be  understood  in  tlie  light  of  any  cen- 
sure passed  on  Mr.  Johnes's  labours,  the  real  merit  of  which 
we  are  still  among  the  foremost  to  acknowledge,  but  merely 
as  a  probable  reason  for  which  his  present  work  may  obtain 
less  popularity  than  attends  his  late  translation  of  Froissart,, 
and  less  than  its  intrinsic  importance  seems  to  deserve. 

The  very  first  paper  in  this  collection  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  liable  to  objection  of  any.  However  a  FVenchman  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  fourieenth  might  have  been  interested 
in  the  genealogy  of  a  noble  but  long-extinct  family  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  interest  he  might  have  felt  cannot  very  easily 
he  transferred  to  an  English  reader  of  tlie  present  day.  We 
cannot  expect  that  the  most  diligent  antiquarian  in  the  JNa- 
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tional  Tnstitiice  of  Paris  would  be  much  gratified  by  the  trans- 
lation into  French  of  a  table  ot  obsolete\A'eich  pedigrees,even 
thougb  the  iliastiious  name  oi  Owen  Glendowerliimself  were 
at  the  head  or  tail  of"  the  descents.  It  appears  from  this  paper 
that  the  nobie  house  of  Joinville  was  connected  by  various 
family-alliances  with  the  counts  of  Burgundy,  Chalons, 
Soissons,  Savoy,  and  Genevois  ;  that  John  lord  de  Joinville, 
(tlie  autlior  of  the  following  history)  was  ninth  in  succession 
from  Stephen  de  Vaux,  the  founder  of  the  race,  and  the 
fourth  who  held  the  office  of  seneschal  to  the  counts  of 
Champagne  by  itilieritauce.  The  disputes  concerning  the 
birth  of  this  illustnous  personage  in  some  degree  prove  the 
futility  of  researches  so  dee[>  and  abstruse.  iSome  refer  that 
period  to  the  year  1220.  whiie  others  postpone  it  tol'224,  and 
otiiers  Hurain  (it  should  seem  \ov  particular  controversial  pur- 
poses) to  lC'2y.  It  appears  clear,  however,  that  his  marriage 
with  Alice  de  Gr;iiidj))e,  which  haci  been  articled  ever  since 
the  yearl'2al,vvas  com{)leted  in  1240.  We  can  hardly  admit, 
therefore,  the  proiKibiliry  of  his  having  been'  born  much 
later  than  the  earliest  of  the  periods  above-mentioned.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  he  displayed  his  military  virtue  was 
on  that  very  expedition,  ihe  history  of  which  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  |)osterity.  He  left  his  castle  soon  after  Easter  in 
the  year  I^^4S,  having  first  piously  mtntgaged  the  principal 
part  of  his  lands  to  deiray  theexjiences  of  the  journey.  He 
joined  company  with  St,  Louis  at  Cyprus,  it  was  there  that 
he  first  enteied  into  that  prince's  service,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  22  years.  After  an  absence  of  seven 
years  in  the  Holy  Land  he  returned  vnth  the  king  to  France, 
and  in  125.5  negotiated  a  marriage  for  his  natural  sove- 
reign the  king  of  jNavarre  (count  of  Champagne)  with  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Louis.  He  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
king  on  his  second  crusade  to  Africa,  from  which  he  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  of  the  povertyand  distress  of  his  subjects, 
a  reason  for  refusal  \vhich,  if  sincere,  was  highly  laudable  in 
a  baron  of  the  IJth  century;  and,  as  no  traces  exist  of  any 
reproach  on  that  account  having  fallen  on  him  from  his  con- 
temporaries, the  purity  of  his  motive  is  not  now  to  be  ques- 
tioned. In  1283,  the  county  of  Cbampagne  having  fallen 
to  the  crown  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  hardy 
with  the  heiress  ofNavarre,John  lord  deJoinville  was  appoint- 
ed governor  and  guardian  of  that  country.  Though  a  loyal 
subject,  he  was  not  a  servile  courtier,  and  we  find  his  name 
among  the  lords  and  barons  of  Champagne  who  leagued  to- 
gether in  !3l4again;>t  the  king,  on  account  of  his  oppressive 
exactions  and  an  intended  subsidy.  The  dispute  was  soon 
settled,  however,  and  the  original  letter   written  by  him  to 
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the  king  on  ilie  2d  of  June  of  the  succeedinfjc  3'ear,  excus- 
ing himself  fiom  altencling  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Flemings,  had  been  seen  by  M  duCangeand  is^  probably, 
sltli  in  existence.  In  13 IS'  his  son  was  in  possession  of  the 
family  estates;  so  that  his  death  is  fixed  to  some  period  be- 
tween 1315  and  1  ~  18.  He  must  have  been  very  nearly  an 
bandied  years  old  when  he  died,  and 

'  In  a  tiilp-fleed  of  ab!)ey  St.  Urbain,  near  Joiuville,  dated  on  the 
Kiorrow  ot  Kaster  in  the  year  13  .  .  .,  by  which  he  giants  to  Robert, 
the  abbot,  and  to  the  monks  of  that  monastery,  certain  fields  and 
woods, he  says. that  he  hiid  been  en£;aged  so  long  m  the  country  of  the 
jfifidels,  where  he  had  lemarned  seven  years  with  the  king,  St.  Louis, 
and  HI  other  parts ;  for  which  God,  out  of  his  mercy,  had  preserved 
hh  body  and  mind  in  ijrcater  health  and  vigour  to  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  had  been  ailoUed  to  any  ef  his  predecessors.' 

Du  Cange  repeats  a  tradition  which  he  had  heard,  that  he 
was  ol  an  extraordinary  stature  and  strength  of   body,  and 
that  his  head    (which  was  then  still  to  be  seen  at  Joinville 
with  one  of  his  thigh-bones)  was   of   an   enormous  size,  as 
large  a2:ain  as  that  of  any    of   liis  contemporaries.     Ancel, 
bissoii  and   successor,  obtained  the  county  ofVaudemont 
by   inarriase,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  all 
the  family-titles  and  possessions  passed  (with    the  countess 
Rlarj^arethis   ijreat  grand  daughter)  into  the  house  of   Lor- 
rarne,  and  cotilTnued  to  be  annexed  to  the  younger  branch  of 
Guif.e.     Another   branch  of  Joinville  settled  in  Naples  with 
the  connl  of  Anjou.aiid  fl  /urished  there  for  one  or  two  cen- 
turies; but  we  Ijtar  nollnng  of  the  name  at  any  period  sub- 
seqv'e;  i  to  1441,  when  a  lord  of  Joinville  was  summoned  to 
the  par  lament  held  that  year  by  king  Alphonso. 

The  succeeding  dissertation  by  the  baron  de  la  Bastie  is  a 
very  important  one.  Father  Hardouin  had  been  seduced 
by  bis  fondness  for  raiding  historical  doubts  to  the  enter- 
prise of  proving  Joinville's  history  a  romance  of  the  loth 
ceattini.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  the  attempt,  since  the 
inquirv  promoted  by  his  scei)iKism  has  tended  to  the  firmer 
eslahrishuient  of  that  authenticity  which  he  affected  to 
denv.  Of  seven  objections  which  M,  de  la  Bastie  selected 
from  the  host  prepared  by  Hardouin  as  alone  worthy  of  serious 
answers,  we  shall  menlioH  two  which  appear  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole,and  which  being  overturned  the  denio- 
lilion  of  the  others  must  follow.  The  first  relates  to  the 
great  age  of  Joinville,  who,  in  the  year  1315,  when  the  history 
was  published,  must  have  been  ninety- five  years  of  age. 
The  second  is  comprised  in  the  following  terms :  Mf  we 
compare  the  style  of  the  history  of  St,  Louis  with  that  of  other 
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French  works  of  the  same  period,  and  even  with  the  style 
of  the  letter  that  Joinville  wrote  to  Louis  Hutin,  and  which 
has  been  publisiied  b\  Du  Gauge,  it  will  be  U/und  incompa- 
rably more  modern,  and  more  polished.' 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  we  think  it  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  the  baron's  refuge  of  postpf)niiig"  the  aeraof 
Joinville's  birth,  a  meihod  which  gives  rise  to  many  moiv  in- 
consistencies and  absurdities  than  it  cures.  Supposing,  Hiere- 
fore,  thai  he  was  born  in  X'i'ZO,  in  IS05  he  would  have  beea 
81,  and  there  are  curious  comcidences  in  the  history  itself 
which  prove  th  it  it  was  written  about  that  period,  thoutfh  (by 
some  means  or  other  wliica  we  are  ignorant  of)  i\\e  publication 
was  df  iiiyed  ten  years.  In  the  history  he  speaks  of  Guy  earl 
of  Flanders,  as  then  lately  dead,  and  of  John  thf»  second, 
duke  of  Brittany,  as  then  stiil  alive.  Now  Guy  is  well 
known  to  itave  died  at  Compeigne  in  1304-,  and  John  the 
second  died  in  the  latter  end  of  1305.  The  lord  de  Joinville 
is  proved  bj.  lue  direct  evidence  of  his  life,  of  his  letter  to 
Louis  Hutin,  his  deed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  L'rbain,  and  of 
common  trtidition,  to  have  retained  his  faculties  to  a  much 
more  advanced  age,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  thaa 
ordinary  strength  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  The  objection 
is  yet  further  obviated  by  the  reflection  that  he  did  not  write, 
hui  on\y  dictated;  \\\?,  histor}^;  and,  if  any  person  will  still 
hold  out  against  us  that  the  memory  of  a  man  of  85  cannot 
be  sufficiently  retentive  for  such  a  detail  of  his  earlier  actions, 
though  the  argument  be  directly  contrary  to  frequent  experi- 
ence, it  will  be  answerenough  to  such  an  objector,  to  state  the 
possibility  o'i  the  author's  having  kept  some  loose  notes  or  re- 
cords of  former  times,  which,  when  in  the  decline  of  life  and 
growing  unfit  for  the  more  customary  exercises  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  equals,  he  determined  to  connect  together  lor 
the  encouragement  and  iiistrnction  of  the  rising  race  in  the 
principles  of  virtue,  honour,  and  piet}'. 

The  second  objection  imposes  a  task  of  somewhat  greater 
difficulty  ;  and,  at  first  sight,  we  feared  thar  the  baron  had 
resorted  to  tlie  expedient  of  cutting  the  knot  which  he  was 
unable  to  loose.  I><othing  is  more  easy  tiian  to  charge  tran- 
scribers wilh  interpokiiing,  blundering,  and  even  altering  the 
language  of  MbS.  to  make  them  more  conformable  to  the 
style  of  their  own  age.  All  these  things  are  very  possible, 
but  a  reasoning  mind  will  retain  somewhat  of  its  original  scep- 
ticism notwithstandino  these  bold  assertions,  unless  aided  by 
proofs,  'i'h.e  Poitiers  edition,  and  theediisonof  iMenard  (the 
earliest  printed  copies  of  Joinville)  vary  much  from  each 
other,  and  are  evidently  taken  from  two  ditlerent  MSS.  They 
are  both  strongly  liable  to  Hardouia's  objection^and  there  are 
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two  or  three  glaring  errors,  (which    have  been   copied    inl6 
every  subsequent  edition  for  want  of  any  authentic  original) 
errors  which    it  IS    utterly    impossible    tiiat   Joinviile  himself 
c»u-ld  have  made,  and  which,  therefore,  if  they  really  existed 
m  the  original,  would  amount  to  a  sufhcient  internal  evidence 
that  it  was  not  of  Joinville's  composition.      But  we  are  hap- 
|)vly  furnished  with  a  chain  of  collateral  evidence  which,  iii 
©ur  opinion,  increases  the  probability  almo^^t  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  purest  of  the  copies  now  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence are  disfigured  with  a  multitude  of  interpolations  and 
errors  which  have  crept  into  them  through  wilfulness  and  ig- 
»Grance,and  that  there  wi\s  an  oiiginal  irom.  which  they  have 
^descended  that  was    not  obnoxious  to  any  of  the  objections 
laised  against  the  copies,     in  the  first  place,  M.de  la  Bastie 
lias  wilii    great  care   and  diligence,  proved  the  several  links 
©f  a  clii'.in  of  Hve  different  manuscripts  k)iouH  to  have  been 
in  existence,  the   first  in  the  library  of  Charles  V.  58   years 
after  Joinviile  is  said  to  have  published  ;  the  second  in  that 
of  king  Rene  of  Lorraine,  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding 
century;  the  third  was  lent  to  Louis  Lassen-  by  the  duchess 
cxf  Guise,  about  1540,  to  be  abridged  by  him  and  inserted  in 
&  life  of  St.  Jerome   which  he  was  then  writing;  a  fourth  is 
spoken  of  most  positively  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Croix  du  Maine, 
■«S!ho  wrote  in  155:4  ;  and  the  fifth  was  thscovered  ainon'i'  some 
©Id  papers  at  Laval  byClaude  Menard, who  made  use  of  it  for 
iiis  printed  edition  of  KJl  7-  I'he  accounts  remaining  of  these 
MSS.  prove  b}'  strong  and  undeniable  mari^s  that  they  were 
so  many  distinct  copies;  and  though  at  tlie  lime  M.delaBas- 
8ie  wrote,  they  were  no  longer  to  be  found,  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  they  did  exist  at  the  particular  times  above-menti- 
oned.    But  a  subsequent  paper  publislied  by   the  baron  as  a 
sost  of  codrcni  to  the  former,  is  of  yet  more  importance.     In 
a  catalogue   of -books  found  in  the  Castle  of  Moulins  ].';23, 
•was  discovered  the    following; — '  Les    Chroniques   de  Mon- 
sieur Sainct  Loys,  roy    de   France,    en    papier   a  la  main,' 
which  can  refer  to  no  other  than  Joinville's    history,    and  is 
.therefore  the  proof  of  (mother  manwicript^     But  il    was   re- 
served ibr  the  ingenicus   atui    indefatigable   Ste.    Palaye   to 
stiake  the  grand  concluding  discovery.     He   actually  found 
a  manuscript  of  Joinviile  in    iIjc  library   of  Lucca.      The 
arms  of   the  original  owner  are  impressed  on  the  Ixiok,    and 
gje  quartered    Lorraine    and    France.      This  could   be    no 
©ther    than   Antoinette   de    Bourbon-Vendome,  married  to 
Clatide  ce   Lorraine,   duke   of   Guise,  the    very   same  lady 
■*v'ho  lent    her    MS.   to  Louis  de  Lassere.     It    is  evidently  a 
copy  IVom  some  more  antiert   MS.,  and  it  is  probable   from 
it3  a[>ptarance  (which  is  of  the  Kith  century)  that  it    was  a 
copy  made  by  the  order  of  the.  dutchess  herself.     But   the 
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pdint  of  most   consequence  ascertained  by   it,  is  that  the 
very  papers  in  the  printed  edition,    wiiich    have   been  made 
the  grtnUidwork  oF  the  principal  objections,  are  either  not 
to  be  found  in  this    MS.  at  all,   or  when    found,  are  marked 
by  some  peculiar  variation,  which  actually    removes  the  ob- 
jections   ag.inst    them.      From    this  it    is  evident  that  the 
printed  editions,  if  they  follow  the    iVJSS.  from   which   they 
were  taken,  are  at  least  contradicted  by  other  MSS.  of  mueli 
more  apparent  authenticity  ;    and,  since  the  iVISS.  differ  so 
widely  from  eaclr  other,  in  such    material    points,  it  is    also 
evident  that,  in  some  or    all    of   them,  gross  interpolations 
and   deviations   from  the   original  have  taken  place  ;  it  is 
thence  fairly  to  be  presumed  that  the  original  was  free  frota 
the  objectionable    passages;    and  if  so,    there    remains  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  lord  de  Joinville  was    the   real  au- 
thor. 

We  pass  over  several  other  proofs  equally  ingenious,  hav- 
ing given  the  outline  of  the  most  important,  and  without 
apologizing  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  introductory  mat- 
ter, we  proceed  immediately  to  give  some  account  of  the. 
work  itself. 

The  lord  de  Joinville's  own  preface  will  best  explain  the 
nature  and  design  of  his  history  : 

'This  book  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  will  shew 
how  the  above-mentioned  king,  St.  Louis,  governed  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  God  and  of  our  holy  mother  the  church,  to  the 
profit  and  advancement  of  his  kingdom. 

'  The  second  part  will  speak  of  his  gallant  chivalry  and  deeds  of 
arms,  that  the  one  may  follow  the  other,  to  enlighten  and  exall  tht* 
understandings  of  such  as  shall  read  or  hear  it.  'J'he  contents  oJ" 
both  parts  will  shew  plainly  that  no  man  of  his  time,  iVom  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  unto  the  end  of  it,  ever  lived  a  more  godiy 
or  conscientious  life  than  he  did.' 

The  opinions  of  this  good  king  on  points  of  conduct  are 
particularly  interesting  and  characteristic,  both  of  the  a2;e 
and  of  the  man.  They  are  frequently  related  by  our  author 
in  the  forms  of  conversation,  which  passed  at  diiferent 
times,  on  the  most  familiar  terms  between  himself  and  his 
.sovereign.  His  readers  of  the  present  day  will  smile  at  the 
following  question,  '  whether  you  had  rather  be  a  leper  or 
have  committed  a  mortal  sin  :'  The  seneschal,  who,  as  he 
ingenuously  confesses,  would  not  tell  a  lie,  replied  '  that  he 
would  rather  have  committed  thirl//  dead/j/  sins  than  be  a, 
leper,'  The  reproof  of  the  holy  saint  follows,  and  is  well 
worth  the  serious  attention  of  all  those  who  may  feel  them- 
selves inclined  to  answer  with  the  seneschal.   Master  Robert 
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de  Sorbonne  (the  founder  of  the  celebrated  college  which 
bears  his  name)  was  a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  a  friend  to 
the  seneschal.  While  sitting  at  the  king's  table,  these  two 
used  to  converse  together  in  an  under  voice,  till  the  king 
convinced  them  of  the  rudeness  they  were  guilty  of— 'When 
eating  in  company,  if  you  have  any  things  to  say  that  are 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  say  them  aloud  that  every  one  may 
hear  them  :  if  not,  be  silent.'  After  this  admonition,  they 
conversed  more  freely,  and  the  king  often  joined  with  thein, 
propounding  questions  of  conduct  and  opinion,  and  taking 
pleasure  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  their  respective  an- 
swers. 

1  he  following  lesson  of  good  breeding  will  remind  the 
reader  of  an  anecdote  of  lord  Chesterfield  and  Louis  14th_, 
who  tried  tlie  true  politeness  of  that  renowned  courtier,  by  a 
test  not  unlike  the  following  of  St.  Louis. 

*  The  good  king  called  to  hitH  my  lord  Philip,  father  to  the  king 
now  on  the  throne,  and  king  Thibaut,  his  son-in-law,  and  seating 
himself  at  the  door  of  his  oratory,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  ground, 
and  said  to  his  sons,  'seat  yourselves  here  near  me,  that  you  may 
be  out  of  sight.'  '  Ah,  sir,'  repHed  they,  '  excuse  us  if  you  please; 
for  it  uouhl  not  become  us  to  sit  so  close  to  you.'  The  king,  then 
addressing  me,  said,  '  Seneschal,  sit  down  here,'  which  I  did,  and 
so  near  him  that  my  robe  touched  his.  Having  made  them  sit  down 
by  my  side,  he  said^  '  you  have  beliaved  very  ill,  being  my  children, 
in  not  instantly  obeying  what  I  ordered  of  you;  and  take  care  that 
this  never  happen  again.' 

In  discoursing  on  points  of  religious  doctrine,  the  king 
appears  to  have  displayed  a  great  share  of  excellent  sense 
and  genuine  goodness  of  heart  and  mind.  The  very  inge- 
nious apologue  which  concludes  the  following  story,  justi* 
fies  our  insertion  of  the  entire  passage. 

*  The  good  king,  however,  said  that  faith  in  God  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  ought  to  believe  in  it  implicitly,  and. so  perfectly 
as  not  to  depend  on  hearsay.  He  then  asked  me  if  1  knew  the  name 
of  my  father;  I  answered,  that  his  name  was  Simon.  And  how  do 
you  know  that?  said  he.  I  replied,  that  I  was  certain  of  it,  and 
believed  it  firmly,  because  my  mother  had  told  it  me  several  times. 
Then,  added  he,  you  ought  perfectly  to  believe  the  articles  of  the 
faith  which  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  have  testified  to  you,  as  you 
have  heard  the  credo  chaunted  every  Sunday.  He  told  me  that  a 
bishop  of  Paris,  v.hose  Christian  name  is  William,  informed  him 
that  a  very  learned  man  in  sacred  theology  once  came  to  converse 
with,  and  consult  him  :  and  that-when  he  first  opened  his  case  he 
■wept  most  bitterly.  The  bishop  said  to  him,  •  master,  do  not  thus 
lament  and  bewail,  for  there  cannot  be  any  s  nncr^  howtver  enor- 
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mous,  but  that  God  has  the  power  to  pardon.'  *  Ah,'  replied  the 
learned  man,  '  know,  my  iord  bishop,  that  1  cannot  do  any  thing 
but  weep;  fori  am  much  afraid  that,  in  one  point,  I  am  an  unbe- 
liever, in  not  being  well  assured  with  respect  to  the  holy  sacrament 
that  is  placed  on  the  altar,  according  to  what  the  holy  churcli 
teaches  and  commands  to  be  believed.  This  is  what  my  mind  cannot 
receive  ;  and  I  believe,'  added  he,  '  that  it  is  caused  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  enemy.' 

'  Master,'  answered  the  bishop,  '  now  tell  mc  when  the  enemy 
thus  temjDts  you,  or  leads  you  into  this  error,  is  it  pleasing  to  you?' 
'  Not  at  all,'  said  he;  '  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  disgusting,  and 
displeases  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  Well,  I  ask  you  again,'  said  the  bishop,  *  if  ever  you  accepted 
of  money  or  worldly  goods,  to  deny,  with  your  month,  the  holy 
sacrament  on  the  attar,  or  the  other  sacraments  of  the  chnrch?' 
'  You  may  be  truly  assured,'  answered  the  learned  man,  '  that  I 
have  never  accepted  money,  or  worldly  goods,  for  such  purposes; 
and  that  I  would  rather  have  my  limbs  cut  otf,  one  by  one,  while 
I  was  alive,  than   u  any  way  to  deny  these  sacraments.' 

'The  bishop  then  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  great  merit  which, 
he  gained  in  the  sufferings  of  such  te.nptations,  au'l  added,  'you 
know, master,  that  the  king  ot  Fiance  isnow  carryingon  a  war  against 
the  king  of  England.  You  kn-nv,  likewis!;,  that  the  castle  situate(i 
nearest  to  the  frontiers  ofeich  monarch  i,  la  ilochelle,inPoitou;  uo^4^ 
tell  me,  if  the  good  king  of  France  was  to  nominate  you  governor  of 
the  castle  of  la  Rochelle,  on  the  frontiers,  an!  to  maKe  me  governor 
of  the  castle  of  Montlehery, which  is  in  the  heart  of  France,  to  whom 
would  the  king  at  the  end  of  the  war,  feet  hiinseif  most  obliged,  you. 
or  me,  for  having  prevented  the  loss  of  his  castles?' 

'  Certainly,  sir,'  replied  the  learned  man,  "•  I  should  suppose  it 
would  be  me,  and  for  this  good  reason,  that  I  had  well  guaided  Vx 
Rochelle,  as  being  in  a  more  dangerous  situation.'  '  iMasler,' an- 
swered the  bishop,  '  I  assure  you  that  my  heart  is  like  the  castle  of 
Montlehery;  for  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  respecting 
the  holy  sacrament  displayed  on  the  altar,  as  well  as  the  oiner  sa^. 
craments,  without  having  the  most  trifling  doubt  on  i heir  subject. 
I  must  however  tell  you,  that  whatever  good  will  God  the  creator 
bears  me,  because  1  believe  his  commandments  whhoutdoubting,  he 
will  have  double  satisfaction  in  you,  for  having  preserved  to  him 
your  heart  in  the  midst  of  perplexity  and  tribuiaiion;  and  that  for 
no  earthly  good,  nor  for  any  distress  that  aiiversity  might  bring  on 
your  body,  you  would  ever  deny  or  abandon  yoar  faith  in  his  reli- 
gion. It  IS  for  this  reason,  I  say,  that  your  state  js  more  pleasing  lo 
him  than  mine;  and  I  am  much  rejoiced  thereat,  and  inlreat  that 
you  will  keep  It  in  your  remembrance,  for  he  will  succour  you  m 
your  distress.' 

We  are  sorry  lo  find,  in  a  subsequent  parable^tlial  the  good 
king  is   a  staunch  advocate  lor  religious  persecution.     Aa 
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old  lame  knight  once  undertook  fo  ar2:ne  with  a  rabbi. 
He  asked  him  if  lie  be'u'ved  ilie  miraculous  conception. 
The  Jew  replied  that  he  beheved  not  a  word  of  it.  Tiie  old 
gentleman  hfting  up  acniich  told  him  he  had  answered  very 
stupidly  and  should  pay  for  it  ;  and,  withal,  he  smote  him 
such  a  blow  on  theear  }i5  felled  him  to  Ihe  ground.  The  abbot 
of  Clugny  reproved  the  knight,  who  justified  himself,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  St.  Louis,  who  draws  the  following  de- 
duction from  the  tale : 

*  I  therefore  tell  you,*  continued  the  king,  *  that  no  one,  however 
learned  or  perfect  a  thtologian  he  may  be,  ought  to  dispute  with  the 
Jews  ;  but  the  layman,  whenever  he  hears  the  christian  faith  con- 
temned, should  defend  it,  not  only  by  words,  but  with  a  shnrp- 
edged  sword,  with  which  he  sh'niid  strike  the  scandalizers  and  dibbe- 
Jievers,  until  it  enter  their  bodies  as  far  as  ihe  hilt.' 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  first  part  without  quoting  one 
more  passage  as  an  instance  of  patriarchal  sinjplicity,  and 
of  dispatch  in  the  forms  of  justice,  extremely  pleasing  and 
characteristic  of  the  unsophisticated  manners  of  the  age. 

*  Many  times  have  I  seen  this  holy  saint,  after  having  heard 
mass  in  the  summer,  go  and  amuse  himself  in  the  wood  of  Vincen- 
nes  ;  when,  seating  himself  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  he  would  make 
us  seat  ourselves  round  about  him,  and  every  one  who  wished  to 
speak  with  him  came  thither  without  ceremony,  and  without  hin- 
drance from  any  usher  or  others.  He  then  demanded  aloud  if 
there  were  any  who  had  complaints  to  make;  and  when  there  were 
some,  he  said,  *  my  friends,  be  silent,  and  yourcauses  shall  be  dis- 
patched one  after  another.'  Then,  oftentimes,  he  called  to  him  the 
lord  Peter  de  Fontaines  and  the  lord  GeoftVey  de  Villette,  and  said 
to  them,  '  dispatch  these  causes ;'  and  whenever  he  heard  any 
thing  that  could  be  amended  in  the  speeches  of  those  who  pleaded 
for  others,  he  most  grsiciously  corrected  them  himself.  I  have  like- 
wise seen  this  good  king  ofttimes  come  to  the  garden  of  Paris  dressed 
in  a  coat  of  camlet,  a  surcoat  of  tyretnine,  without  sleeves,  and 
a  mantle  of  black  sandal,  and  have  carpets  spread  for  us  to  sic 
round  him,  and  hear  and  discuss  the  complaints  of  his  people  with 
the  same  diligence  as  in  the  wood  of  Vmcennes.' 

Interesting  and  instructive  as  those  little  memorials  of 
past  ages  appear  to  us,  the  most  essetitial  part  of  Joinviile's 
Listory  has  always  been  considered  to  be  his  detail  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  to  which  we  now  iiasten,  passing  over 
the  tedious  and  unimportant  wars  wlu(  h  disturbed  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  bt.  Louis.  Our  affections  are  soon  en- 
listed in  favoui'of  the  good  relator  by  this  iittle  stroke  of 
feeling  whith  occurs  in  his  description  of  parting  from  his 
native  country. 
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*  As  I  was  journeying  from  Bliecourt  to  St.  Urbain,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  pass  near  the  castle  of  Joiiiville,  1  dared  never  turn  my 
eyes  that  way  for  fear  of  feeling  too  great  regret ;  and  lest  my 
courage  should  fail  on  leaving  my  two  fine  children,  and  my 
fair  castle  of  Joinville,  which  1  loved  in  my  heart.' 

His  reflection,  on  finding  himself,  for  the  first  time,  at 
^ea,  is  full  of  nature  and  simplicity. 

*  I  must  say  that  he  is  a  great  fool  who  shall  put  himself  in 
such  danger,  having  wronged  any  one,  or  having  any  mortal  sins 
on  his  conscience  ;  for  when  he  goes  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  he 
knows  not  if,  in  the  morning,  he  may  not  find  himself  under  the 
sea.' 

The  lover  of  miracles  will  be  delighted  with  the  account 
be  gives  of  the  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  which 
pursued  them  niglit  and  day,  till  dispelled  by  a  procession 
made  three  limes  on  a  Saturday  round  i\\e  mast  of  the  ship. 
On  the  third  Saturday  after  this  procession,  they  arrived  at 
Cyprus,  where  theyjoined  the  king. 

From  this    station  that   holy  saint   sent    a  deputation  of 
monks  to  convert  the  Great  Cham  of  Tartary,  and  presented 
him,  '  by  way  of  inducement,'  with  a  tent'  embroidered  on 
the  inside  wit!)    the  annunciation  of  the   Virgin,  with  other, 
mysteries  of  our  faith.* 

After  waiting  at  Cyprus  till  the  summer,  the  whole  arma- 
ment again  set  sail,  and  arrived,  on  the  Thursday  after  Whit- 
suntide, at  Damiella,  within  sight  of  the  forces  of  the  sul- 
tan, who  were  waiting  for  them  on  the  shore. 

*  The  sultan  woxe  arms  of  burnished  gold,  of  so  fine  a  polish, 
that  when  the  sun  shone  on  them,  he  seemed  like  a  sun  hiffiself. 
The  tumult  and  noise  they  made  with  their  warlike  instruments, 
was  frightful  to  hear,  and  seemed  very  strange  to  the  French.' 

On  the  Friday  preceding  Trinity  Sunday,  orders  were  gi- 
ven for  disembarkation  ;  the  French  forces  lai:t!ed  with 
scarce  a  shew  of  opposition,  and  shortly  had  the  agreeable 
intelligence  given  them  that  tiie  enemy  had'  in  a  panic 
deserted  Damietta,  into  wiiich  they  immediately  entered. 
Here  the  unruly  conduct  of  the  olficf  rs  and  soldiers  laid 
the  first  train  for  their  after  misfortunes,  and,  as  Joinville 
remarks,  induced  God  to  desert  them  who  had  heretofore 
been  so  signally  their  friend.  They  remained  so  long  in 
this  town,  that  the  Saracens  had  time  to  rally  and  besiege 
them  there,  and  various  deeds  of  arms  took  place  which 
appear  generally  to  have  ended  to  the  enemy's  advantage. 
The  arrival  of  Alphonso,  count  of  Poitiers,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, witli  large  supplies,  enabled  them  at  length  lo  sally 
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forth  and  pursue  llieir  inarch  Inwards  Cairo.  The  varioiiS' 
transactions  of  this  march,  and  of  the  two  severe  baftles 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Massonra,  are  related  witii 
the  most  convincing  air  of  truth  and  honesty.  'J'he  arnij 
weakened  by  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  those  fatal  days,  was 
attacked  by  a  contagious  disoj-der,  arising  from  the  pu- 
trefaction of  dead  bodies,  which  floated  down  the  Nile  to  & 
bridge  near  the  christian  camp,  and  choaked  the  current 
of  the  rirer. '  Joinvilie  liimself  was  attacked  witfi  the  dis- 
order, and  at  the  same  time  by  i:heuauat?i*Hi  and  tlie  quaiitaii 
fever. 

*  My  poor  priost  waslikewisc  as  ilTas  myself ;  and  one  day  yv\\cx¥ 
ho  was  singing  mass  before  nie  as  I  lay  in  bed,  at  the  uioim-Mit  of 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  I  saw  him  so  exceedingly  weak  that  he 
was  near  fainting;  bnt  v.hen  1  perceived  he  A>as  on  the  point  of 
falling  (o  the  ground,  1  flnng  nijseif  out  of  bed,  yick  as  I  was, 
and,  taking  my  coat,  embraced  him,  and  bade  him  be  at  his  ease,, 
and  take  courage  from  him  whom  he  held  in  his  hanil*^.  I-lc  reco- 
vered some  little  ;  bnt  1  never  (piit ted  him  until  he  had  finished' 
the  mass,  which  he  completed,  and  this  was  the  last,  for  he  never 
after  celebrated  another,  bnt  died.     God  receire  his  soul  l' 

At  length  the  good  king,  '  witnessing  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  his  army,  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  lieaven, 
blessing  our  fiOrd  for  all  he  had  given  him,  and  seeing  that 
lie  could  not  longer  remain  where  he  was,  vritliout  perii>hing, 
■gave  orders  to  return  to  Damietta.' 

Part  of  the  army,  among  whieh  was  the  seneschal,  embarks 
cd  on  board  the  galTies  to  convey  the  sick  by  water  ;  but  the 
Icing,  though  dangerously  ill  himself,,  would  not  leave  his 
people,  and  icmained  to  conduct  them  by  land.  He  was 
soon  after  made  prisoner,  Vi^ith  his  whole  array,  atiheiown  of 
Case) . 

Meanwhile,  Joinville,.  and  the  rcHiainder  of  those  who 
en)barked,  were  not  at  all  more  fortunate.  We  must  giv« 
the  history  of  his  capture  in  his  own  language  : 

^  When  our  mariners  had  gained  the  current,  ard  we  attemptfc? 
to  push  forward,  ue  saw  thv  hoih. men,  whom  ihe  king  had  left  tr»' 
gimrd  the  sick,  flying  lo"v;.irds  Dainietta.  The  winti  became  more 
violent  than  ever,  and  cjruve  us  agaimt  the  bank  of  the  river.  Ot> 
the  opposite  shore  were  immense  luimbers  of  our  vessels  ihat  the 
Saracens  had  taken,  which  we  feared  to  approjich  ;  f«r  we  plainly 
saw  iheminunlfring  their  crews,  end  throwing  thedead  bodies  into 
the  water,  and  carrying, away  the  trunks  and  arms    ibey    had    thus 

gainedi. 

'  Because  we  would  not  go  liear  the  Saracens,    who   menaced    us», 
they  shot  plenty  of  bolts  ;   upon  which,  I   put   on    my  armour,    to 
prevent  such  as  were  well  aimed  Ifoai  hurling  me..    At  the  steru   of 
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4«y  vessel  were  some  of  my  people,  who  cried  out  to  me, '  My  lord, 
Jiiy  lord  !  our  steersman,  because  the  Saracens  threaten  us,  is  deter- 
mined to  run  us  on  shore,  wiiere  we  shall  be  all  niurlered.*  I  in- 
stantly rose  up.  for  I  was  then  very  ill,  and,  advanci'VT  with  my 
drawn  sword,  declared  I  would  kill  the  first  person  who  should  at- 
tempt to  run  us  on  the  Sar;icen  shore.  The  sailors  replied,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  and  that  I  must  determine  which  I 
would  prefer,  to  be  landed  on  the  shore,  or  to  be  stranded  on  the 
mud  of  the  banks  in  the  river.  I  preferred,  very  fortunately,  as 
you  shall  hear,  being  run  on  a  mud  bank  in  the  river  to  being  car- 
ried on  shore,  where  I  saw  our  men  murdered,  and  they  followed 
my  orders. 

'  It  was  not  long  ere  we  saw  four  of  the  sultan's  large  gallies  ma- 
king towards  us,  having  full  a  thousand  men  on  board,  1  called  upon 
my  knights  to  advise  me  how  to  act,  whether  to  surrender  to  the 
gallies  of  the  sultan,  or  to  those  who  were  on  the  shore.  We  were" 
unanimous,  that  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  surrender  to  the 
gallies  that  were  coming,  foi  then  we  might  have  a  chance  of  being 
kept  together;  whereas,  if  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  those  on  the 
shore,  we  should  certainly  be  separated,  and  perhaps  sold  to  the 
Bedouins,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken.  To  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, one  of  my  clerks  would  not  agree,  but  said  it  woold  be  much 
b«tter  for  us  to  be  slain,  as  then  we  should  go  to  paradise;  but  we 
would  not  listen  to  him,  for  the  fear  of  death  had  greater  influence 
over  us. 

'  Seeing  that  we  must  surrender,  I  took  a  small  case  that  contain- 
ed my  jewels  and  relics,  and  cast  it  into  the  river.  One  wt  my  sailor* 
told  me,  that  it  I  would  not  let  him  tell  the  Saracens  1  was  cousin  to 
the  king,  v/e  should  be  all  put  to  death.  In  reply,  I  bade  him  say 
what  he  pleased.  The  first  of  those  gallies  now  came  athwart 
us,  and  cast  anchor  close  to  our  bow.  Then,  as  I  firmly  believe, 
God  sent  to  my  aid  a  Saracen,  who  was  a  subject  of  the  emperor. 
Having  on  a  pair  of  trowsersof  coarse  cloth,  and  smimming  straight 
to  my  vessel,  he  embraced  my  knees,  and  said,  '  My  lord,  if  you 
do  not  believe  what  1  shall  say,  you  area  lost  man.  To  save  your- 
self, you  must  leap  into  the  river,  which  will  be  unobserved  by  th©^ 
crew,  who  are  solely  occupied  with  the  capture  of  your  bark.'  He 
bad  a  cord  thrown  to  me  from  their  galley  on  the  escot  of  my  vessel, 
and  I  leaped  into  the  water  followed  by  the  Saracen,  who  indeed 
saved  me,  and  conducted  me  to  the  galley;  fori  was  s>o  weak  I 
staggered,  and  should  have  otherwise  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  ' 
river. 

'  1  was  drawn  into  the  galley,  wherein  were  fourteen  score  men, 
besides  those  who  had  boarded  my  vessel,  and  this  poor  Saracen 
held 'fne  fast  in  his  arms.  Shortly  after,  I  was  landed,  and  they 
rushed  upon  me  to  cut  my  throat:  indeed,  I  expected  nothing 
else,  for  he  that  should  do  it  would  imagine  he  bad  acquired  ho- 
nour. 

'  This  Saracen  who  had  saved  me  from  drowning  would  not  quit 
hold  of  me,  but  cried  gut  to  them,  'The  kind's  cousin  !  the  kind's 
couffin  1* 
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*  I  felt  the  knife  at  my  throat,  and  had  already  cast  myself  on  m^ 
knees  on  the  ground  :  but  God  delivered  me  from  this  peril  by  the 
aid  of  the  poor  Saracen,  who  led  me  to  the  castle  where  tiie  Saracen 
chiefs  were  assembled.' 

But  allJomviile's  distresses  seem  to  have  been  less  poig- 
nant tlian  that  which  he  felt  on  discovering,  some  time  after, 
that,  through  forgetfulness,  he  had  been  eating  meat  on  a 
Friday.  He  threw  the  trencher  behind  him  immediately, 
however,  and  boasts  with  honest  exultation  that,  notwith- 
standing his  sickness,  he  never  failed  to  fast-on  a  Friday  as 
long  as  he  remained  a  prisoner. 

After  a  long  captivity,  terms  were  at  last  proposed,  and 
mutual  oaths  were  entered  into  on  both  sides,  for  the  ob- 
servation of  them.  The  Turks  swore  that  *  if  they  failed 
in  their  conventions  with  the  king,  they  would  own  them- 
selves dishonoured  like  those  who,  for  their  sins,  went  on  Ji 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  bareheaded,  or  like  to  those  who  divor- 
ced their  wives  and  took  them  again,  or  like  a  Saracen  who 
should  eat  pork.'  But  all  their  preparations  were  nearly 
blasted  by  the  pious  obstinacy  of  the  king,  who  agreed  to 
the  first  oath  proposed  to  him,  namely,  that,  *  should  be 
break  his  conventions,  he  might  be  deprived  for  ever  of  the 
presence  of  God,  of  his  worthy  mother,  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, and  of  all  the  saints  of  both  sexes  in  Paradise;'  but 
when  the  second  was  read  to  him,  '  that  if  he  broke  his  word, 
he  should  be  reputed  as  a  christian  who  had  denied  God,  his 
baptism  and  his  faith,  and  in  despite  of  God  would  spit  upon 
his  cross,  and  trample  it  under  foot,'  he  declared  he  never 
^:,  would  take  it.  The  consequences  of  this  refusal  nearly 
prqved  fatal  to  himself  and  friends.  One  of  the  emirs,  (or 
admirals  as  Joinville  calls  them — )  and  they  are,  undoubt- 
edly, the  same  word — declared  he  would  force  the  king  to 
lake  the  oath,'  by  cutting  off  the  patriarch's  head  and  ma- 
king it  fly  into  his  lap.'  The  poor  patriarch  was  actually 
seized,  and  put  to  the  torture  in  Louis's  presence,  when, 
pvercome  by  the  violence  of  pain,  he  cried  out  *  Ah,  sire^ 
fiire,  swear  boldly ;  1  take  the  whole  sin  on  my  own  soul.' 
Joinville  does  not  know  whether  the  tremendous  oath  was 
iit  last  taken  or  not  ;  but  their  captivity  at  length  had  aa 
end,  and  the  king's  ransom  was  fixed  at  400,000  livres, 
which  he  religiously  paid,  and  the  surrender  of  Damietta, 
The  idle  story  that  Saint  Louis  was  ransomed  by  his  weight 
jn  gold,  is  disproved  by  this  simple  narration. 

jAt  Damietta,  the  whole  remainder  of  the  French  army, 
(of  2800  knights,  only  100  were  now  alive)  embarked  for 
Acre,  and  the  piety  of  the  holy  king  was  increased  by  the 
ealamities  be  bad  undergone  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
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tlevolion.  Not  unlike  some  inodern  saints,  his  severity  of 
doctrine  seems  to  have  rendered  him  occasionally  a  little 
spiteful ;  tor,  on  hearing  that  his  brother  the  count  of  Anjou, 
(afterwards  king  of  Naples)  *  forgetful  of  the  count  d'Artois, 
and  of  the  great  perils  from  whix:h  God  had  delivered  tliem/ 
was  playing  at  tables  with  Sir  Waller  de  Nemours,  '  he  arose 
hastily, though  from  his  severe  illness  he  could  scarcely  stand, 
and  went  staggering  to  where  tlieywere  at  play, when,  seizing 
the  dice  and  tables^  he  flung  them  into  the  sea  in  a  violent 
passion.' 

When  at  Acre,  the  king,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  undergone 
enough  in  the  service  of  religion,  held  a  council  whether  to 
return  to  France,  or  stay  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  Pales- 
tine from  the  infidels.  The  good  seneschal  of  Champagne 
was  the  only  knight  who  advised  him  to  stay,  and  incurred 
the  iil-will  of  most  of  his  fellow  soldiers  by  doing  so.  Bu^ 
the  king's  inclinations  were  so  strongly  enlisted  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question,  that  it  was  soon  determined,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  all  but  Joinville  himself,  to  remain. 

An  embassy  from  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  leads  the 
seneschal  into  a  curious  detail  of  the  doctrines  and  practice 
of  that  extraordinary  character,  and  of  his  subjects,  the 
assassins,  whom  the  author,  by  a  mistake,  calls  Bedouins. 
This  part  of  the  history  has  given  occasion  to  two  ingeni- 
ous dissertations  by  M.  Falconet,  which  we  shall  notice 
more  particularly  in  the  course  of  these  remarks. 

We  must  pass  over  the  actions  performed  by  the  army 
during  their  stay  in  Palestine,  (in  truth,  our  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  expedition  diminishes  extremely  after  their 
great  dangers  in  Egypt  were  at  an  end,)  and  conduct  the 
holy  saint,  the  seneschal,  and  their  few  remaining  friends 
■safely  back  to  their  native  country. 

*  I  will  now  speak  of  the  state  an<l  mode  of  living  with  the  king, 
after  his  return  from  Palestine.  In  regard  to  his  dress,  he  would 
never  more  wear  minever  or  squirrel  furs,  nor  scarlet  robes,  nor  silt 
«purs,  nor  use  stirrups.  His  dress  was  of  camlet  or  persian,  and 
the  fur  trimmings  of  his  robes  were  the  skins  of  garnutes  or  tho 
legs  of  hares.  He  was  vf^ry  sober  at  his  meals,  and  never  ordered 
9,ny  thing  particular  or  delicate  to  be  cooked  for  him,  but  took  pa- 
tiently whatever  was  set  before  him.  He  mixed  his  wine  with  water  ' 
according  to  its  strength,  and  drank  but  one  glass.  He  had  com- 
monly at  his  meals  many  poor  persons  behind  his  chair,  whona  ha 
fed,  and  then  ordered  money  to  be  given  to  them.  After  dinner,  ha 
had  his  chaplains,  who  said  grace  for  him  ;  and  when  any  noble 
person  was  at  table  with  him,  he  was  an  excellent  companion,  and 
very  friendly.  He  was  considered  as  by  far  the  wisest  of  any  in 
feis  council;  and  as   a  proof  «f  liis  wisdom,  whentver  any    thin^f 
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occurred  that  demaiuled  immediate  attention,  he    never  waited   for 
his  council,  but  gave  a  speedy  and  decided  answer.' 

The  character  of  Saint  Louis  and  his  opinions  on  many 
points  of  practice  are  now  continued  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  work,  and  form  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  part 
of  it.  The  expedition  to  Tunis  is  barely  mentioned  by 
Joinville,  who  undertakes  to  relate  nothing  in  his  book  of 
which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  or  at  least  a  partaker  in 
some  respect.  While  before  Tunis,  the  good  king  was  seiz- 
ed witli  a  dysentery,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  but  not 
before  he  had  delivered  to  his  son  andsuccessor  Philip,  the 
excellent  advice  which  Joinville  preserves  for  the  instruction 
of  his  grandson,  Louis  Hutin.  The  conclusion  attests  the^ 
truth  of  the  whole  history  in  a  manner  which  will  leave  few 
readers  room  to  doubt  of  the  author's  sincerity. 

*  I  now  make  known  to  my  readers,  that  all  they  shall  find  in  this 
little  book,  which  I  have  declared  to  have  seen  and  known,  is  true, 
and  what  they  ought  most  firmly  to  believe.  As  for  such  thin^js  as 
I  have  mentioned  as  hearsay,  they  will  understand  them  just  as 
they  shall  p!':'ase.  And  I  beseech  God,  through  the  prayers  of  my 
lord  St,  Louis,  that  it  may-please  him  to  give  us  such  things  as  he 
knows  to  be  necessary,  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul.     Amen,' 

The  ample  extracts  we  have  made,  leave  us  little  occasion 
for  commenting  on  the  style  of  the  author  or  his  translator. 
On  comparing  the  narration  of  Joinville  with  the  more  vo- 
lumincjus  work  of  Froissart,  we  can  trace  the  difference 
which  the  revolution  of  a  century  had  already  caused  in 
manners  as  well  as  in  language.  The  crusades,  engendered 
by  fanaticism  and  ignorance,  terminated  in  diffusing  a  spi- 
rit of  liberality,  inquiry,  and  improvement.  Those  extra- 
ordinary expeditions  were  the  means  of  throwing  together 
the  inhabitants  of  every  country  in  Europe,  who  were 
embarked  in  a  common  cause,  and  imbibed  the  first  princi- 
ples of  political  and  commercial  alliance.  Franks,  Nor- 
mans, and  Gloths,  were  no  longer  distinct  and  isolated  peo^ 
pie,  kept  apart  by  the  jealousy  of  ignorance,  but  felt  them- 
selves only  the  members  of  one  great  society,  depending  on 
each  other  forsupport.  By  degrees,  the  chances  and  rever- 
ses of  war,  the  accidents  of  captivity,  the  necessity  of  trea- 
ties and  of  intercourse  with  neighbouring  powers,  unfolded 
the  extensive  scheme  of  unrestricted  humanity,  and  taught 
the  great  doctrine  that  all  the  creatures  of  God  are  alike 
bis  children,  and  formed  for  social  union  with  each  other. 

In  this  view  the  period  of  the  crusades  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  mostimportant  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The 
l^enefils  they  btstowcd  were,  however,  very  slow  and  gra-> 
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43ca1,  and  as  the  cause  died  away  in  proporlion  to  theg.rowlla 
of  tlie  effectj  it  is  not  till  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  had  alinotjt 
ceased  to  operate,  tliat  we  can  distinctly  observe  the  im- 
provement which  had  been  produced. 

The  expeditions  of  Saint  Louis  were  kindled  out  of  the  ^ew 
remaining  sparks  of  that  once  predominating  spirit.  The 
dflame  was  fierce,  but  of  short  diiration:  it  was  tlie  last  dy- 
iogblazeofa  subdued  conflagration. 

IVlien.Joiuviile  vvrote^  the  great  work  of  civilization  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced,;  his  book  itself  may  he  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  earliest  proofs  now  subsisting  of  its  gra- 
.dual  advancement.  Itdisplays  some  extent  of  information, 
some  londivess  ibr  inquiry,  and  some  degree  of  liberality  of 
opinion.  The  rude  simphcity  of  former  ages  remains,  but 
X\\e  beams  of  knowJediie  have  already  broken  in  to  soften 
and  diversify  it.  We  discern  faintly  in  some  passages  the 
first  traces  of  that  celebrated  institution  which,  within  a  fenv 
years  after  the  period  of  Joinville's  writing,  arri^'cd  with  an 
.astonishing  irapidity  of  growth  at  its  full  perfection;  for 
whatever  may  have  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  the 
^genuine  laws  and  ordinances  of  chivalry  did  not  obtain  any 
establishment  in  any  part  of  l:^urope  at  a  period  long  previ- 
ous to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Valois  to  ihe  crown  of 
prance,  and  the  English  wars  which  followed. 

On  turning  our  eyes  from  the  pages  of  Joinville  to  those  of 
Proissart,  the  scene  is  completely  changed.  The  consequen- 
ces of  the  crusades  have  had  full  time  to  operate.  The  es- 
lablishment  of  chivalry  is  perfect,  and  its  tendency  to  polish 
and  refine  the  manners  of  the  age  has  produced  its  eft'ect.  The 
-intercourse  botweei^  the  two  mos-t  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
.even  though  hostile,  haslaid  the  foundations  of  a  ncvatid  more 
extended  .political  system.  Magnificence,  order,  and  ce-rc- 
.inony,be.gin  to, prevail  in  the  courts  of  sovereign  princes,  and 
are  gradually  extended  to  the  establishments  ot  baions  and 
.kni^L!,hts,  the  principal  vassals  of  the  crown  and  their  own  im- 
mediate dependants.  The  art  of  war  is  reduced  to  something 
Jike  a  regular  science.  Consequence  is  attached  tocommcri-e. 
'J'he  insuneclion  of  the  peasauls  all  over  Eurojie,  and  tiie  Ixdd 
ussei'tioti  of  their  claims  by  the  most  opulent  of  the  cities, 
liavetaH.ght  the  proud  nobles  that  there  exists  a  third  cias£ 
of  society.,  hitherto  unnoticed,  of  weight  suHicient  to  balance 
their  inordinate  power,  to  cuib  the  insolence  ot  tyranny;  and 
■restore  tlie  natural  freedom  of  mankind. 

Erom  this  sketch,  it  is  impossible  to  hesitate  as  to  which  of 
rthe  two  labours  already  com[jleted  by  Mr.  lohnes  we  sht^iuid, 
affix  the  greatest  decree  of  Gceneral  interest. The  work  of  Join- 
xV.iileis  carious  to  the  antic^uarJuu  ;    Lt  is  aiuusiog  anil   eve.^ 
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important  to  the  philosophic  historian,  who  makes  the 
character  of  mankind  his  study.  But  that  of  Froissart 
is  of  far  more  universal  consequence.  It  is  the  connect- 
ing link  hetween  the  ancient  and  modern  system  of  Eu- 
rope; the  faithful  representation  of  that  original  structure,  on 
which  the  whole  of  our  present  fabric  is  founded.  The  pic- 
tures of  Join  ville  gratify  our  curiosity  j,  as  those  of  foreign  and 
barbarous  countries,  their  manners  and  inhabitants.  Thoseof 
Froissart  are  the  portraits  of  men  like  ourselves,  rude  and 
unfinished  indeed,  but  rendered  venerable  by  the  knowledge 
that  th^y  represent  our  own  forefathers. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Johnes  hus  executed  this  task 
as  well  as  his  former,  entitles  him  to  our  commendation  and 
our  thanks.  His  style  is  extiemely  easy  and  correct  with- 
out sacrificing  entirely  the  peculiarity  of  the  original.  But 
we  are  sorry  to  notice  some  defects  of  inattention  which 
should  not  have  been  admitted  into  publications  of  such  im- 
portance. When  Mr.  Johnes  translated  a  very  noted  pas- 
sage of  the  original  in  these  words,  *  His  brother  Guion  de 
Flandres,  who  died  shortlij  after  at  Compiegne,'  did  he  forget 
how  much  depended  on  the  true  constructi(;n  of  the  phrase, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  ingenious  proofs  of  the  baron  de  la 
iBastie  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  Joinville  spoke  of 
earl  Guy  as  having  **  died  not  long  since,"  {ihnt  is,  not  long 
before  the  time  when  Joinvilie  wrote,  more  thanfifty  ijean 
after  the  period  to  which  he  is  now  adverting)  ?  It  has  not 
been  in  our  power  to  procure  these  memoirs  in  tlie  originalj, 
to  compare  with  Mr.  Johnes's  tratiijlatiyn,  but  we  suppose  that 
the  word  ren4ered  so  inadvertently  "-shortly  after"  o\.\g\\\.  to 
have  been  "not  long  since."  If  not,  Mr.  johnes  sliould 
have  favoured  us  with  a  note  on  the  occasion,  detecting  the 
fallacy  of  M.  de  la  Bastie's  argument  on  so  essential  a  point. 

We  must  defer  till  next  month  the  short  examina- 
tion which  it  is  our  intention  to  bestow  on  the  contents  of 
the  second  volume,  and  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  in  tlie  meati 
time,  (such  is  Mr.  Johnes's  most  commendable  perseverance 
in  the  plan  of  his  labours)  we  mayiiave  to  congratulate  tlve 
public,  on  the  addition  ol'  the  *  Grand  Chronique  de  Mens- 
trelet'  to  the  stores  of  instruction  and  amusement  which  he 
has  already  opened. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Art.  m.^-Bryans   Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy/, 
{Concluded  from  p.  51.) 

THE   view   taken   of    philosophy   by   Mrs.    Bryan  is  of 
course  of  the  popular  kind.     It  comprises  not  only  those  sub  - 
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jects  of  natural  knowledge  which  have  been  reduced  to  known 
principles  or  settled  laws,  but  some  also  of  which  little  morfe 
is  known  than  the  phenomena.  These  are  slill  referred  by 
different  philosophers  to  different  causes,withoat  any  one  hav- 
ing been  able  so  to  Dace  the  connexion  between  tliem  as  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  ol'liis  own  theory  above  that  of  his 
opponents. 

The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  an  introductory  lecture, 
one  on  mechanics,  two  on  pneumatics,  two  on  hydrosta- 
tics, one  on  magnetism,  two  on  electricity,  three  on  optics, 
and  one  on  astronomy.  A  vast  deal  of  information  is  col- 
lected from  these  interesting  departmentsof  philosophy,  and 
adapted,  both  in  the  selection  and  display  of  it,  to  excite  and 
invigorate  the  desire  of  knowled''e.  The  [general  nature  of 
the  subjects  is  calculated  to  enlarge  the  muid,  and  exercise 
the  powers  of  thought ;  and  their  variety  affords  great  facility 
for  producing  the  same  effect  in  different  ways'iccor  i  igtothe 
difjerent  tastes  and  inclinations  of  tlie  pupils.  Knowledge 
comesabundanilv  furnished  with  expedients  to  allure  and  fiv 
the  attention,  and  attention  in  proportion  to  its  perseverance 
can  hardly  fail  of  re;iping  advantage.  The  path  lies  ihrougU 
a  succession  of  interesting  speculationsdirected  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  confirmation  of  tiie 
truths  of  religion.  The  ardour  of  the  mind  is  stimulated  by  a 
series  of  views  into  the  land  of  science,  is  warned  oftiie  ditli- 
culties  and  dangers  of  the  road,of  the  true  use  oF  her  labours, 
and  the  point  at  which  all  her  excursions  ought  to  terminate. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  that  an  increased  effect 
might  have  been  produced  in  this  respect  by  more  distinct-" 
ncss  of  statement  and  unity  of  design  in  the  reflections  at 
the  end  o^'each  lecture. 

Theequability  of  the  language  is  sometimes  interrupted  by 
a  long  word,  or  an  unusual  phrase,  wdiere  the  common  tonus 
of  speech  would  have  been  more  happily  introduced.  'I'l-' 
practice  appears  indeed  pretty  generally  to  prijcet-d  iroir, 
desire  to  avoid  repeating  the  same  word,  or  the  same  struc 
ture  of  sentence.  But  it  is  disadvantageous  upon  tlie  wholo^ 
It  departs  from  that  even  and  simple  style  which  peculiarly 
becomes  phibsophicul  subjects,  and  which  is  equally  adapt' 
ed  to  the  reflexions  which  arise  out  of  such  subjects.  For  such 
inequalities  a  general  and  pertinent  apology  is  made  in  the 
preface  ;  to  which  we  may  add  that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
minute  and  final  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  each  sentence 
before  itis  put  into  words, and  forselectingliiat  mode  ofexpres- 
sion  which  would  bring  it  most  conveniently  upon  paper  wai 
probably  notalways  to  be  found.  Something  is  occasionally  to 
be  brought  in  after  the  close  of  the  sewlence  ought  properly  to 
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liave  takefi  ^lacc,  and  the  period  is  to  be  lenglheiie^J-oiU  by 
the  incoiu'enieiit  use  of  ptuticiplcS:  or  the  feeble  assistance  of 
n  conjwri.«>Uon.  From  the  same  cause  and  from  eagerness  to 
prevent  llie escape  of  an  idea,  and  to  retmu  the  attention  to 
the  task  of  selection,  a  neglect  of  arrangement  sometimes  oc- 
■cnrsi,  and  an  appearance  of  desultoriness  in  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another.  The  mind  occupied  by  general  anxiety 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  means  of  removing  it,  is  often 
fnore  strenuous  in  its  indirect  regard  to  tli(ise  tilings  which 
are  waiti^ig  to  be  dispa4:ched  .than  to  the  one  by  vvluch  it  is 
|)rolessed.ly, engaged,  aiid  by  which  the  j:est ought  to  be:ex- 
cluded.  Tormented  with  the  idea  of  how^  much  wilJ  on  tke 
whole  be  ne^glected,  or  is>on  the  whole  to  bedoi>e,  n  compa- 
ratively feeble  impression  is  felt  of  tl^^  smallthough  decided 
advantage  of  accomplishing  the  single  article  immediately 
itinder  contemplation.  Of  the  pressure  of  such  difficulties  none 
can  accurately  judge  but  those  who  have.actually  experienced 
ihe  task  of  condensing  many  subjects  of  unlimited  extent  int^ 
one  uniform  syste^n.  it  is  by  such  an  experiment  alone  that 
we  can  fairly  estimate  the  agony  of  being  at  once  spurred 
and  fettered 4  stimulated  to  the  utmost  speed  by  vwantoftiine^ 
and  by  the  same  cause  <jrampt  in  the  exertion  of  thought. 
Moving  in  a  track  miuiUtely  circumscribed,  jet  ever  chang- 
ingits  direction,  versatility  is  as  imperioiusly  necessary  asex- 
cursivenessis  peremptorily  forbid.  It  is  lolhis  cause  that  we 
are  to  attribute  the  tbJlowing  instagcesof  inaccuracy,  which 
cur  ccnsorial.duty  obliges  us  to  notice  ;  '  Instinctively' is  used, 
^>.  1.  where  its  full  fo-rce  is  hardly  applicable,.  At  p.  32  w« 
i)ave  a  distinction  made  between  '  weitiht'  and  '  re'sistance/ 
yet,  in  tljc  account  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  '  resistance' 
is  used  lo  signify  'weight.'  The  tendency  of  certain  fluid? 
to  diflusc  themselves  equably  is  repeatedly  expressed  by  an 
"^  cndeav<.>ur  to  place  themselves  in  equilibrium.'  We  hav.e 
doubts  whether  some  other  expression  would  not  convey  this 
more  clearly  to  a  young  reader,  who  will  also  probably  have 
some  diilicully  in  readily  appreheniling  wluit  p<irt'ofthe  action 
of  tlying  in  birds  is  intended  b}'  '  semirotatory  movement.* 
The  remark  at  p.  9J  «n  the  stringed  instruments  wantsmor.e 
exactness  of  expression  :  and  the  same  observation  applies 
Ao  an  introductory  sentence  at  p.21S»  on  the  subject  of  light. 
A  doubt  may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  to  the  propriety  of 
■using  the  word  '  lun)i4.ioiis'  in  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs 
at  p.  "238  aivd  '2f)S..  The  variation  ;of  force  at  p,.  25  might  be 
iuore  clearly  put-  The  obscurity  arises  in  p.ar,t  from  a  mis- 
take of  the  primer  ,;  but  the  n.umerical  statement  might  be 
more  clear  ;  and  in  the  following  calculation  of  s[)ace,  time, 
And  Telocity,  lor  '  a  bod v  .moves,'  substitute  a'  body  falls,' 
as  the  doctritive  i-s  a.p,plicabie  onlyto  fiilling  bodies,     lire  as- 
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sertion  at  p.  24,  *  that  the  velocity  is  a  term  which  may  ex- 
press  the  force  resident  in  each    equal   part   of    matter,'   is 
correct,  if  no  more  be  meant  by  it,  than   that  the  forces  of 
two  equal  bodies  in  motion,  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  ve- 
locities.    Tlie  description   of  the  comjnon  pump,  might  be 
made  more  complete  and  wants   more   letters  of  reference, 
Thedoctrineof  flowing  water,   at  p.  130,  requires  to  be   ex- 
plained at  greater  length,   and    to  be  exemplified   arithmeti- 
cally.    It  is  too  much    abridged    at    present  for   beginners, 
And  in  the  same   page  for  'double   the   height  of  tlie  fluid, 
and  of  the  perpendicular  AB,'  read  *  double  the  height  of  the 
fluid  above  D,  and  also  of  the  perpendicular  DC  The  words 
*■  lens'  and    '  focus,'  in  optics,  are  used  as  already  known  be- 
fore they  are  defined.     In  the  explanation  of  the  hydrosta- 
tic bellows,  p.  Ill,  the  supposed    cylinder   of  water  should 
"be  stated  to  have  AC  for  its  base,  not  ABCD,  and  the  calcu- 
lation had  perhaps  better  have  been  put  in  the  usual  arith-^ 
metical  form.     Some  slight  mistakes  occur  in  the  anatomy, 
but  this    was  unavoidable.     At  p.  132,       '  Because   CB  is 
is  lower  than  AD  and  C,  but  about  32  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water  at   C,'    would  be  better  expressed  thus  :   '  because 
the  point  B  in  CB    is   lower   than    the  point    D,   though   G 
is  about  32  feel  above  the  level  of  tlie  water   at  A.'  This  last 
instance    suggests  some  others  of  a  similar  kind,  in    which 
we  have  occasion  to  regret  a  deviation  from  the  usual  prac-^ 
tice  of  mathematical  writers,     in  the  application  of  letters  to 
the  difld'ent  figures, we  haveangles designated  by  two  letters, 
and  what  is  occasionally,  though  not  always  equally, inconve- 
nient, lines  by  a  single  letter.  The  common  mode  is  not  merely 
more  technical,  it  is  also  more  accurate,  and  intelligible.  Nei- 
ther can  we  altogetlierreconcileourselves  totheso frequent  use 
ofthe  words' surprising,  amazing,  astonish ing,'not  only  because 
they  are  mere  general  terms,  and  have  nothing  characteristic  in 
them,  but  as  being  ill  adapted  to  a  treatise  on  natural  philo- 
sophy,   the  object  of  wl)ich  is    to  approximate   tiie    reinole, 
and    familiarize   the  wonderful.      To  persons    unacquainted 
with    the  secondary    causes    upon  which    the  different  natu- 
ral  phenomena  depend,    many    of   them  appear    in  a  iiigli 
degree   suiprizing,  amazing,  astonishing.       But  things,  of 
which  we  know  that  they  can  be  cflected,  and    that    we  our- 
selves can  at  pleasure  produce  them,  are    no  longer,  sutjecla 
of  wonder.     These  epithets  are  rather  cidculatcd  for  ptisons 
to  whom  the  appearances  sliouid  be  exhibited  without  expla- 
nation, and  who  consequently  could  derive  no  instruction  troiu 
what  they  could  not  comprehend.    !Sucli  persons  would  won* 
der,  for  wonder  is  the  eflect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance.    We 
are  by  no  means  desirous  to  exclude  the  terms  wlien  properly 
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applied,  and  we  are  aware  that  they  are  frequently  so  applied 
by  Mrs.  Bryan,  to  express  that  rational  wonder  with  which 
the  mind  is  affected  in  tracing  the  impression  of  the  divine 
attributes  in  the  works  of  creation.  But  in  this  respect 
r\[  things  are  equally  wonderful  to  us,  as  to  the  Almighty 
they  are  all  equally  easy  :  the  construction  of  a  blade  of 
grass  bears  the  signature  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  as  much 
as  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  and  its  production  is  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  conceptions.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  these  remarks,  because  to  those  who  peruse 
the  work  witli  attention,  and  whose  opinion  deserves  respect 
from  being  the  resulLof  a  liberal  and  enlightened  judgment, 
it  does  not  require  the  indelicate  assistance  of  indiscriminate 
commendation. 

Having  taken  general  notice  of  that  obstinate  adherence 
to  system,  which  prevents  the  sutlicient  display  of  a  subject 
by  the  determination  to  include  it  within  a  particular  scheme, 
we  shall  select  Mrs.  Bryan's  first  lecture  on  pneumatics,    as 
affording  an  example  of  freedom  from   a  fault,  which  occa- 
isions  peculiar  embarrassments  to  children.     The  care  of  pro-r 
viding  against  it,  is  often  no  less  embarrassing  to  the  author 
or  lecturer.     Self  love  is  hard  pressed  in    the    continual   and 
com pulsor}' exercise  of  that  condescension  which   stoops  in 
many  instances  toa  plainness  ofexposition, unnecessary  except 
to  the  persons  immediately    addressed.      The   amiable    and 
unwearied  diligence  of  female  writers  in  conflictinsr  with  this 
difficulty,  is  entitled  to  distinct  and   peculiar  praise.      Undisi* 
mayed  by  the  stubborn  and   untractable  nature  of  their  ma- 
terials,they  persevere  in  the  endeavour  to  smooth  ruggedness, 
to  connect  dissimilarity,  to  adorn  sterility   and    enliven   ab- 
straction ;    and  they  succeed  in  many   instances    beyond  ex- 
pectation.     Indeed    the  patient  assiduity  which   does   not 
shrink  from  such  a  task  can  hardly  fail  of  success,  when  com- 
bined with  the  affectionate  humility  that    anticipates  and  an- 
swers the  objections  of  children,  assists  their  unpractised  pow- 
ers of  apprehension,  supplies  collateral  illustration    when  the 
direct  meansof  simplifying  fail, and  converts  even  the  desulto- 
ry way  wardness  of  their  fancies,  into  an  occasion  of  improve- 
ment.    The  adept  who  is  accustomed  to  presume  a  previous 
stock  of  knowledge  in  those  whom  he  permits    to   conipre- 
liend  his  meaning,  is  above  explaining  the  rudiments  of  his 
45wn  science.     And  it   is  often  fortunate    that  he  is  above 
ii,  for  the  result  of  his  undertaking  would  perhaps  be  a  book 
for  beginners  intelligible  only  to  proficients.    Nor  is  the  suc- 
cess  of  female   writers  in    this  department  to  be   attributed 
solely  to  their  being   unincumbered  by  profound  involuiiou 
^thought,  or   to  the   engaging   suavity  of  their  address; 
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*V€n  the  occasional  tenuity  of  style  which  maturer  taste  re- 
jects is  perhaps  not  without  its  use  for  children.  Practical 
success  justifies  the  combination  of  means  used  to  obtain  it ; 
and  it  is  yet  to  be  shewn  wliat  share  each  has  in  producing 
tlie  effect.  Were  an  instance  to  be  presented  to  the  public 
of  one  who,  after  having  thus  succeeded,  possessed  a  mind  of 
that  reflective  energy  which  reasons  upon  the  exercise  of  its 
own  powers,  and  the  discrimination  nec^essary  to  investigate 
ihe  rationale  of  its  success,  we  showld  obtain  the  solution  of  a 
problem  of  much  greater  interest  and  utility  than  can  in  ge- 
neral be  attached  to  the  speculations  of  the  learned. 

This  lecture,  after  a  few  words  of  preface,  and  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  properties  of  air,  offers  a  very  fasci- 
nating object  to  youthtui  curiosity  in  tlie  description  of  the 
well-known  instrument  by  which  those  properties  are  princi- 
pally ascertained.  Tliis  description  is  introduced  by  a  short 
history  of  its  invention.  We  cannot  conceive  a  much  more 
interesting  group  than  would  be  formed  at  Mrs.  Bryan's  first 
introduction  of  this  apparatus  to  her  httle  audience.  Their 
astonishment  would  scarcely  be  less  excited  by  the  statement 
which  follows  of  the  nature  and  constituent  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  of  its  weigiit,  pressure,  resistance,  and  elasti- 
city. Each  successive  experiment  would,  as  they  are  weli 
calculated  to  afford  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  of  these  dif- 
ferent properties,  increase  their  curiosity,  j^nd  occupy  and  fix 
their  attention.  That  the  subject  by  being  common  may  not 
be  received  with  indifference,  a  philosophical  view  is  given  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  equilibrium  ol  the  air  lo  human 
comfort,  and  existence. 

'  Every  square  inch  of  the  exterior  of  our  bodies,  and  on  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earth,  supports  nearly  fifteen  pounds  weiglil  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  so  that  a  middlo-hized  person  sustains  a  pressure  of  air 
equal  to  30,240,  estimating  his  surface  at  fourteen,  square  feet,  which 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  at  u  meaa  calculation, 

'  Air,  being  a  fluid,  gravitates  in  all  <lir(  ctions  :  of  which  we  are 
convinced  by  its  pressure  horizontally  into  ihe  canal  of  the  puiup, 
anci  also  against  the  inside  of  the  recttver,  which  is  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  likewise  equal  to  the  compressing  force  of  the  air  on  its  ex- 
ternal surface.  Thus  we  do  not  feel  the  external  prt-ssure  of  the  at- 
uiosphere  on  our  bo<lies,  because  it  is  within  us,  and  the  internal  re- 
sistance is  enrtowed  with  a  power  equal  lo  the  compressing  force. 
We  may  readily  conceive  these  effects  of  the  external  and  internal 
air  to  bf  necessary  to  animal  existence  in  order  to  kcp  up  a  constant 
motion  in  the  fluids  of  our  bodies  ;  and  that  if  our  bodies  did  not  con» 
tain  air,  the  external  air  would  press  us  to  death  :  or  if  the  external 
pressure  were  removed,  the  internal  expansion  w<nild  burst  all  the 
vessels  of  our  bodies,  and  animal  existence  would  be  impossible." 
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The  doctrine  of  the  air's  pressure  and  resistance  is  followed 
by  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  barometer. 

'The  knowledge  acquired  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  has  produced 
a  very  useful  instrument,  which  indicates  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
for  every  time  and  every  place.  This  instrument  called  a  baron^eter 
■was  invented  by  Torricelli,  a  celebrated  philosopher  in  Italy,  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Galileo;  butunforlunatelv  tbelatterdied  three  months 
after  the  former  became  his  friend  and  associate.  Torricelli  himself 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  and  thus  the  great  expectations  he  had 
raised  were  crushed  ;  yet  the  experiments  he  began  were  noi  neglected, 
and  have  been  considerably  improved  on  since  his  time.  Like  all 
first  attempts,  little  accuracy  was  produced  by  the  barometer  inven- 
ted by  Torricelli :  he  formed  it  with  a  pipe  sixty  feet  long,  which 
being  immersed,  and  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  water,  after  the  air 
liad  been  extracted,  the  water  rose  thirty. four  feet  in  the  tube  by  the 
pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  on  its  surface.  This  instru- 
ment being  very  inconvenient,  induced  him  to  attempt  another,  in 
which  he  Used  quicksilver,  a  fluid  so  much  heavier  than  water,  that 
a  smaller  quantity  answered  his  purpose.' 

*Tomake  a  complete  barometer  according  to  the  mort  improved 
Tnethod,  a  tube  of  glass  about  thirty-three  inches  long,  should  be 
iilled  with  quicksilver,  and  then  immersed  in  a  bason  of  that  fluid, 
when  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  fall  to  about  thirty  inches,  leav- 
ing a  vacuum  on  the  top  of  about  three  inches  ;  and  according  to  the 
state  of  the  air,  such  will  be  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury,  be- 
tween twenty-eight  and  thirty-one  inches.  'J'his  instrument  has  been 
employed  to  ascertain  the  densities  of  the  air  at  diti'erent  heights 
from  the  earth;  for  the  quicksilver  rising  by  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere, where  that  is  lighter, the  depression,  and  where  heavier,the 
elevation,  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  will  express  the  various  degrees 
of  density.  By  this  experiment,  philosophers  have  discovered  the 
air  to  be  denser  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, for  the  quicksilver  rose  higher  in  a  valley  than  on  an  elevation; 
and  by  observing  the  variations  this  instrument  exhibited  in  ascending 
a  mountain  from  its  base,  they  estimated  what  must  be  the  probable 
height  of  the  whole  atmosphere. 

'it  may  not  be  unpleasing  nor  useless  to  contemplate  the  mode 
by  which  mathematicians  have  made  their  calculations  respecting 
the  heinhl  of  our  atmosphere.  Discovering  by  the  Torricellian  ex- 
periment that  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere  supjiorted  a  co- 
lumn of  water  thirty-four  feet  high,  a  quantity  weighing  nearly 
fifieen  pounds ;  also  that  quicksilver  being  about  fourteen  times 
heavier  than  water,  a  tube  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
tube  of  water  being  tilled  with  it,  the  mercury  was  supported  by  the 
air;  they  weighed  equal  columns  of  common  air  and  quicksilvei', 
and  found  that  <|uicksilver  was  10,800  times  heavier  than  common 
siir,  by  which  tliey  were  able  to  calculate  very  nearly  the  probablo 
height  of  the  atmosphere,  allowing  for  its  gradual  decrease  of  density 
as  it  was  further  from  the  earth.  1  state  this  method  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  but  by  no  means  wish  to  convey   the  idea  of  its   being  a 
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perfectly  accurate  mode  of  estimatmg  the  whole  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere. By  the  variation  of  the  refractive  power  of  the  almo- 
aphere,  philosophers  have  ascertained  its  density  at  ditTcrent  height? 
with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  and  according  to  their  estimation  the 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere  is  iir  geometrical,  when  the  heights  are  in 
arithmetical  proportion  ;  as  tkus,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
the  earth,  it  is  four  times  rarer  tiian  at  the  surface  ;  and  at  fourt-cen 
liiiles,  Siixteen  times  rarer,  and  so  on.' 

The  course  of  the  subject  is  afterwards  diver?! fiecJ  hj 
applying  the  philosophy  of  air  to  the  purposes  of  health, 
and  the  comfortof  dwellino;  houses.  Next  follows  the  con- 
densation  of  air^,  and  the  description  of  the  condensing 
syrhige  ;  and  as  dependent  upon  the  princii)le  of  condeii- 
salion,  the  forcing  pump,  and  the  air  gun.  VYe  have  given 
but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  lecture,  and  noticed  only  tlie 
principaF  heads  ;  but  we  have  shewn  enough  to  justify  our 
commendation  of  it,  and  the  terms  of  that  commendatiori 
will  befound  extensively  applicable  to  the  worii  in  general. 
At  the  end  of  this  lecture,  however,  an  observatiou  or  tv?o 
occur,  to  which  we  cannot  entirely  subscribe.  Aad  we  are 
the  rather  disposed  to  state  the  grounds  af  our  hesitation^ 
because  in  this  place  Mrs.  Bryan  seems  to  have  accidentally 
countenanced  an  opinion  which  her  general  sentimjents  do 
not  appear  to  sanction.     We  shall  first  extract  the  passages 

'  How  does  each  new  sabject  raise  our  admiration  of  the  kiiM?, 
p.rovident,  and  protecting  goodness  of  our  great  Creator  !  Sivrelv  no 
«ne  caji  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  in  the  wonderful  proces^esroj 
nature,  a  regular  arrangement  ot  caivses  and  eSl'Cts,  produced  by 
iuiiiiite  wisdom  and  beneficence.  How  greatly  then  ougjit  we  u> . 
rfjjoice  in  fvery  oppx)rtunity  that  enables  us  to  contemplate  <iur 
Creator  in  his  work>  I  "I'his  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers  strengtti- 
eas  our  judgment,  and  elevates  our  ideas  of  religio-n  and  mura- 
Ijtv,  placing  them  in  their  proper  rnnk,  the  first  in  our  esteem  auil 
iidniiration.  Through  the  ])roperlies  of  air  we  have  already  inves- 
li^ated,  we  tiace  the  hand  of  an  allwise  Providence,  liberjiHv  be- 
htowing  benefits  on  creatures  dependent  on  his  gnodneis.  Vet  the 
UMihuiking  many  disregnrii  these  evidejices,  ami,  till  roused  to  ie« 
tlection,  ffel- n-ot  the  gratitude  lor  thciu  which  musl  glow  irj  die 
treast  of   the  natural  pliiloso^her.' 

Yet  some  have  been  *"  so  blind,*  so^me  cabling  tbetns^'lves 
pliilosophers  ive  believe,  as  to  deny  the  evislencc^  of  the  su- 
preme intelligent  cause-  Others  aeknowlodging  what  the 
phenomena  of  nature  jiermii  no  honest  man  to  duffbl,  have 
yet  rejected  the  interference  of  the  Creator  in  the  governmeut 
of  the  world,  and  the  responsibility  of  his  creatures,  thoutjli 
s-uggested  by  reason,  and  authoritatively  afllrmtd  bv  revels- 
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tion.  But  of  those  practical  infidels,  who  admitting  the  truth 
of"  Christianity  reject  its  precepts,  the  professed  scholars  of  na- 
ture afford  frequent,  and  remarkable  instances.  This  proves 
incontestibly,  that  natural  knowledge  does  not  ntceasanly 
teach, nor  has  any  direct  tendency  to  teach  piety  find  the  love 
of  God,  nor  effcclaally  to  enlighten  the  mind  respecting  the 
relative  value  of  present,  and  eternal  interests.  The  notion 
.of  our  AliDighty  Creator  which  is  to  be  obtained  fronn  a  view 
of  his  works,  has  always  been  free  to  all  mankind,  and  we 
know  what  they  have  made  of  it.*  It  may  also  be  questioned 
whether  natural  philosophy  has  any  necessary  tendency  to 
incline  men  to  benevolence  tov\ardseach  other,  to  invigorate 
their  attention  to  the  social  duties,  or  to  improve  their  judg- 
ment in  the  concerns  of  life.  Love  to  God  is  the  only  con- 
sistent and  unfailing  motive  of  love  to  man  ;  and  judgment 
is  the  result  of  an  exertion  of  mind  too  general  and  constant 
to  be  materially  aided  by  any  particular  study.  Where  such 
an  effect  appears  to  result  from  the  mere  acquisition  ot  know- 
ledge, we  should  confidently  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  re- 
ligions principle  previously  received  in  the  mind.  And  such 
we  have  nodoubiis  Mrs.  Bryan's  deliberate  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  impressions  she  is  desirous  to  convey.  Fo 
though  in  this  particular  instance  we  wish  she  had  been  a 
little  more  distinct,  yet  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  parti- 
cularly at  the  latter  end,  she  exhibits  a  fuller  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  the  direct  influence  of  religion  to  produce 
any  material  change  in  the  human  heart.  To  a  mind  so  pre- 
pared, the  view  of  the  natural  world  and  of  its  principal  inha- 
bitants furnishes  the  most  affecting  and  important  leflections, 
Poth  appear  *  niajei^lic  though  in  ruins  :'  both  created  for 
the  noblest  and  happiest  purposes,  though  one  is  shattered 
by  storms  and  earthquakes,  and  the  other  desolated  by  ma- 
lignant passions.  The  subserviency  of  these  facta  to  the  im- 
pression of  religions  truth  is  obvious.  They  intimately  con- 
cern every  human  being,  and  when  referred  by  the  lecturer  ' 
to  their  proper  source,  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents 
and  God's  just  displeasure  against  sin,  have  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  promoteMrs.  Bryan's  purpose  in  rendering  natural  phi- 
losophy at)  occasion  of  glorifying  God,  and  awakening  gra- 
titude for  the  blessings  of  redemption.  They  go  to  establish 
under  divine  assistance  in  each  individual  the  essential  con- 
viction of  original  guilt  and  depravity,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  personal  interest  in  the  atonement  and  merits  of  Jesusk 
Christ.  The  lamentable  sight  of  misery  and  guilt  ravaging^ 
the  creation,    which  was  at  first  perfect,    may  in  the  same 
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manner  be  improved  to  shew  that  man's  recovery  from  this 
state  of  helplessness  and  disobedience  must  be  effected  by  that 
power  which  formed  him  upright  and  can  alone  renew  him 
unto  holiness,  acting  in  conjunction  with,  and  subordraate 
to  the  stated  and  legular  delivery  of  religious  instruction, 
and  we  have  no  expectation  from  morality  distutct  from  re- 
ligion. A  hope  may  be  indulged  that  Mis.  Bryan  wUi  see  her 
labours  rewarded  in  the  production  of  those  virtues,  which  she 
has  particularly  enforced  at  the  conclusion.  Among  th^se 
humility  is  noticed,  and  with  particular  propriety,  not  only 
for  its  general  and  indispensable  excellence,  but  from  its  spe- 
cific necessity  to  secure  young  mind^  against  conceit  of  their 
attainments  in  this  or  any  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  interest  we  felt  in  taking  up  this  work,  has  been 
gratified  by  its  persusal,  and  our  examination  of  its  contents 
justifies  us  in  recommending  it  to  the  notice  and  patronage 
of  the  public.  When  a  second  edition  shall  have  rendered 
it  more  generally  accessible,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will 
rival  the  popularity  of  Mrs.  Bryan's  former  work  on  as- 
tronomy, and  be  generally  adopted  as  a  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools.  In  its  present  form,  it  is  a  desirable  and 
elegant  acquisition  to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  natural  philosoph}',  without  wading  through  dry, 
laborious,  and  uninteresting  discussion,  and  equally  adapted 
to  excite  a  taste  for  such  information,  where  it  is  intended  to 
be  followed  by  more  profound  research.  To  those  who  are 
desirous  of  such  a  treatise,  it  will  probably  offer  many  en- 
tire subjects,  perfectly  new  :  and  others  will  find'  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  they  were  before  acquainted,  embodied, 
and  illustrated  in  a  new  form.  The  experiments  are  easy, 
and  theejiamples  are  selected  from  objects  and  transactions 
of  frequent  and  familiaroccurrence. 


Art. IV. — An  Address  to  the  Members  of  Convocatiojt.  at 
large,  on  the  proposed  new  Statute  respecting  Public  Ex- 
aminations in  the  Universiti/  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College,     ^th  Edition.     4:to.     Oxford.      1807. 

*  AN  university,'  sayelh  Dr.  Tatham,  '  is  the  seatof  wnzrer- 
snl  teaming,  increasing,  and  to  be  increased  from  the  nature 
of  men  and  things,  with  the  lapse  of  time  :  it  is  also  a  seat 
of  universal  teaching,  which  is  its  first  and  most  important 
duty.' — There  are  some  truths  enveloped  in  language  so 
mysterious,  that  we  are  obliged  to  pause  for  the  sake  of 
considering  a  proposition  the  m6st  simple   in   itself,  before^ 
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we  give  it  evidence.  Let  ns  reconsider — 'An  university  is  the 
seat  of  universal,^  &.c.  &c.  &,c. '  Wljy,  it  is  even  so. — but 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  might  have  been  dispensed 
with^  as  it  merely  treads  back  the  former ;  for  it  is  an  indu- 
bitable verity,  that  without  universal  teaching,  there  can  be 
but  a  scanty  portion  of  nnivtrsat  learning.  Neither  have 
we  any  objection  to  the  definition  and  use  of  discipline, 
except  to  the  dark  wording  in  which  it  is  entangled. 
There  is  much  sense  concealed  in  the  following  remarks: 

*  Its  discipline  should,  accordingly,  be  adapted  to  the  increase  or 
advancement  of  learning  improving  and  to  be  improved  according  to 
the  times  ;  oxhcxmst  it  may  occupy  young  men  in  studies  that  are 
obsolete  and  in  errors  that  are  exploded  :  it  should  also  be  in  the 
r^ght  or  inittative.method  ;  otherwise  it  will  lead  them /vorrt  instead 
o[  to  the  truth,  into  sophistry  instead  of  scieucej  in  all  parts  of 
learning,  and  involve  them  in  darkness  and  contusion/ 

After  an   able  attack  on   the  character  of  the  Aristotelian 
discipline,  and  the  accomplished  schoolmen  ofold,  our  author 
turns  his  attention  to  Cambridge,  whose  discipline,  with   its 
effects,  real  or  supposed,  becomes  the  subject  of   his    pane- 
gyric.   To  the  effects  of  superior  discipline,  he  attributes  the 
greatness  of  Bacon,    Newton,   and  Milton;    and  that  Cam- 
bridge, at  a  time  when  the  pursuits  of  her  youth  were  directed 
in  general  to  graver  studies,  produced  belter  classics  than  the 
university,  which  is  more  properly  the   school   for   classical 
linowledge.     His  instance  in  the  late   Rev.  Dr.  Bateman,  is 
a  pious  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  an   instructor. 
The  assertion  had  been  more  completely   proved   by    citing 
the  names  of  Porson,  Parr,  Burney,  and  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Wakefield  ;  all  of  whom,  by  a  strange  fatality,  thrived, 
and    did    well,  and    shot  up    to  be  full    grown  Grecians, 
amidst  a  harvest  of  mathematicians.     We  have   taken    the 
liberty  of  mentioning  these  living  characters,  not  so   much 
for  the  sake  of  feeding  Dr.  Tathain's  favourite  hypothesis, 
as  to  bridle  and  keep  it  within  bounds.     And  here  we  cannot 
but  observe,  that  Dr.  Tathatn,  in  his  reverence  of  university 
discipline,  attaches  more  to  it  than  it  has  effected,   or  can 
possibl)/  effect ;   for   of  the  four   latter  scholars,  (at  whom 
he  evidently  glances)  it  is  well  known  that  three  entertained 
no  very  high  respect  for  the  discipline  of  subordination  ;   at 
least  were  but  little  concerned  in  the  passing  events  of  the 
place,  and  still  less  solicitous  for  its  honors.    Their  subse- 
quent pilgrmiages  to  the  academy  have  neither  been  fre- 
quent, nor  over  reverential,  and  a  short  sojourn  there  would 
eonvince  any  petson  of  the  reciprocal  disregard  between  the 
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parent  and  berchi^dren.  Theantipathy  of  Milton  to  every 
thing  smelling  of  the  schools  is  on  record.  Cambridge 
therefore  has,  in  these  instances,  rather  accepted  than  com- 
manded her  fortunes  ;  she  is  surprised  at  her  success  in 
having  rearedj  with  so  little  care  on  her  own  part,  fruits  so 
foreign  from  her, 

Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma. 

But  there  is  one  cause,  which,  if  not  a  primary  one,  is 
entitled  at leasttogoshares  with  discipline  in  the  formation  of 
scholars,  The  '  res  angusta  domi'  is  more  common  there, 
than  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  It  is  clearly  made  out  that 
pink  silk  stockings,  if  notdiscovered  at  Oxford,  were  intro- 
duced there  twelve  calendar  months  before  Cambridge  shook 
off  her  lethargy  in  wearing  apparel,  and  partially  adopted 
them.  Worsted,  iiowever,  still  kept  its  ground  by  reason 
of  a  strong  northern  reinforcement,  and  to  this  hour  the 
Cam  reflects  on  his  clear  mirrour  more  worsted  than  cotton, 
and  more  cotton  than  silk  ;  although  the  two  latter  fre- 
quently invest  the  same  limb  in  friendly  union  ;  the  former 
claiming  the  extremities  of  the  stocking,  which  retire  mo- 
destly from  sight,  the  latter  boldly  braving  it  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  This  may  appear  rather  a  circuitous  way  of  ac- 
counting to  the  western  university,  for  the  large  propor- 
tion of  wise  men  who  come  from  the  east;  but  we,  who 
entertain  a  vast  faith  in  the  sympathy  between  the  head  and 
heels, and  who  know  instances  in  which  a  well-turned  calf,  set 
off  by  silk,  has  crazed  many  a  fine  understanding,  and  di- 
rected many  an  aspiring  and  intelligent  eye  downwards,  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  our  hypothesis,  as  highly 
probable,  and  worthy   of  serious  attention. 

The  following  fact  can  be  admitted  only  as  an  exception, 
and  *  Exceptio  probat  legem.*  It  is  this — We  certainly  did 
meet,  some  time  ago,  a  young  gentleman,  who  not  only 
wore  pink  silk  stockings,  but  in  every  respect  looked,  walk- 
ed, stalked,  and  took  snuff,  as  the  French  say  '  cavaliere' 
ment  ;'  which  may  be  translated,  *  as  unlike  a  scholar  as 
could  be.'  Admiring,  and  wishing  to  imitate  as  far  as  we 
were  able,  the  elegant  vacuity  of  gesture  and  deportment 
peculiar  to  this  gentleman,  we  ventured  to  address  him  in  a 
set  speech  on  the  titillation  of  Frebourg's  39,  more  especi- 
ally when  mixed  with  a  spice  of  the  Prince's  ;  and  vvhile  we 
were  anxiously,  and  with  an  indefatigable  smile,  waiting  for 
h'ts  pours  et  co«f res,  delivered  in  the  very  pink  of  courtesy, 
he  took  fair  aim  without  our  perceiving  it,  and  barbarously 
knocked  u«dovvn  with  a  Greek  canon.  We  hare  since  once  or 
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twice  met  the  same  gentleman  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
although  without  any  wish  to  retaliate  on  our  part.  But  he 
is  more  generally,  and  indeed  perpetually  to  be  found  pa- 
cing Peckwater  Quadrangle,  picking  his  teeth,  which  are 
unusually  white,  swearing  that  no  one  is  good  enough  to 
walk  near  him,  bidding  all  who  venture  there,  to  doff  their  i 
capsto  him,  and  alternately  repeating  whole  passages  from 
Lycophron,  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  who 
ever  commented  on  that  tenebrous  author,  from  Tzetzes 
down  to  Reichardus,  and  humming  a  running  second  to  the 
Vaghi  Colli,  which  immortalized  Grassini,  with  unbounded 
self-applause. 

The  style  of  the  present  pamphlet,  which  has  abeady  gone 
through  four  editions,  is  very  antiquated,  and  presents  such  a 
tissueof  sober  reasoning  mixed  with  whim,  that  we  can  do 
no  better  than  by  making  extracts  from  a  work  which  is 
probably  the  last  in  the  language  of  the  old  school.  It  seems 
that  in  two  former  discussions  on  the  subject  Dr.  T.  had  de^ 
clared  in  favour  of  a  modiricaiion  of  the  Cambridge  system, 

*  On  both  occasions,  however,others,  in  the  pride  of  their  learning, 
seemed  to  spurn.  They  seemed  to  think  it  an  act  of  magnanimity 
to  reject  at  once  whatever  smell  of  Cambridge.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
happened  to  think  it  an  act  of  pusillanimity ;  and  that  the  true 
magnanimity  would  have  been  to  have  said,  '  Sister  University,  we 
have  both  the  same  church,  and  the  same  king;  and,  all  jealousy 
fextinct,  we  will  serve  them  both,  hand  in  hand,  as  sisters  ought  to 
do  :  give  us  leave  to  lake  a  plan  of  your  discipline,  a  thing  so  essen- 
tial  to  our  well-being,  and  we  will  make  it  better  if  we  can ;  and  if 
we  have  any  thing  to  offer  you  in  return,  you  shall  be  heartily  wel- 
come to  it.' 

The  principal  abuses  in  the  new  scheme  of  examination, 
which  provoke  the  author's  displeasure,  are  the  omission  of 
grammar,  and  there-introduction  of  the  antient  and  exploded 
philosophy  with  all  its  concomitant  jargon.  *  If  it  were  so. 
It  were  a  grievous  fault ;'  but  how  far  his  fears  are  justified, 
the  learned  body  whom  he  addresses,  can  determine  better 
than  ourselves  by  their  present  deliberations  and  future 
decision.  The  following  short  extracts  will  bring  into  one 
view,  the  general  elegance  with  which  our  author's  thoughts 
are  invested,  and  the  beautiful  sources  from  whence  his 
figures  of  speech  are  usually  drawn. 

On  Private  Discipline. 

'  Colleges  of  late  years,  have  taken  up  a  private  discipline  of  their 
pwn,  under  which  the  university  has  indeed  gone  on  ;  but  only  like  a 
ship  sailing  under  jury-masts.' 
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On  the  new  Statute. 

*■  It  (urns  out,  as  its  ill-fated  predecessor  did  before  it,  to 
te  a  thiiio;  jn  all  its  parts,  patched  and  tinkered  up  vt  of  the  rubbish 
of  the  oid  discipline  of  the  schools.'  This  beauty  is  repeated  in 
page  9. 

On  the  old  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  the  following  valuation  of  the  above  phiiosophy,  our  author 
claims  from  obloquy,  and  brings  into  geuLfl  company,  a  little 
animal  that  has  but  a  hard  birth  of  it  among  the  prouder  classes 
of  mankind,  and  at  no  time  has  held  an  honourable  rank  in  the 
aristocracy. 

*  There  is  but  one  moral  Governor  in  the  universe,  and  but  one 
species  of  moral  agents  with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  unless,  in 
tlie  profundity  of  their  wisdom,  they  can  find  out  two  different 
moral  philosophies,  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  them,  that  the  old 
moral  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  or  Epictetus,  however  admira- 
ble in  iheir  days,  is  at  this  day  not  worth  a  louse/ 

Aristotle  is  nick-named  '  that  un circumcised  and  unhap- 
tised Fhi/isline  of  the  schools, ;'  and  the  Doctor  flatly  maintains 
the  tenets  of  his  opponents  to  be  'all  a  shiiffie,'  an  elegant 
and  unexpected  allusion  to  a  game  at  cards.  He  swears 
like  a  Pagan  bj  '  Apollo  and  all  the  muses' 

The  following  address  to  the  'Juvenes  ingenu'  is  too  deli- 
cious to  be  omitted. 

*  If,  however,  ye  are  ambitious  of  academical  honours,  ye  must 
neglect  all  the  sciences,  and  discard  all  the  Muses,  and  the  Graces 
ioi),in  order  to  pay  unremitting  devotion  to  this  crabbed  old  hag, 
which,  by  leading )ou  in  the  wrong  instead  of  the  right  method  of 
study,  vvill  conduct  yoiifrom  instead  of  to  the  truth,  and  leave  you 
in  the  sportinan'sphraie,  hunting  the  heel  all  your  lives.' 

And  again  : 

'And  when,  after  your  four- years' labour  in  studying  Dialectic* 
is  crowned  vvith  the  desired  success  in  ranking  your  names,  though 
only  alphabtticaUy,  in  the  Jirst  class,  well  may  ye  deserve  to  be 
■  pronounced  egregie,  lor,  doubtless,  ye  will  prove  egregious  block- 
heads, unqualified  to  cope  with  art  or  science,  and  unprepared  for 
the  study  of  the  learned  faculties.' 

We  pass  over  several  '  beauties  of  Tatham'  which  we 
expect  to  see  bound  up  with  other  fteawfiVs;  we  pass  over 
the  epithet  of  '  long-zsindtd,'  applied  to  comment,  and 
that  sublime  [)a83age  about  '  green- ei/ed  jealousy'  striking  the 
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'  Oxoniaris  blind,  S)C.'  that  we  may  lay  one  passage  before 
the  reader,  lo  which  all  the  expressions  antecedent  and 
succeeding  are,  to  use  a  sweel  facon  de  parhr  borrowed 
from  our  author,  all   *  moonshine.'    It  is  the  following  : 

*  But,  perhaps,  according  to  their  own  private  and  exalted  views, 
they  may  be  right  in  insulting  this  luminous  Science,  and  excluding 
her  from  all  share  in  the  honours  of  their  first  and  most  distiii- 
guished  class  :  for  a  spice  of  the  mathematics,  by  their  cathartic 
power,  might  so  far  clear  the  muddy  brains  of  those  whom,  in  th» 
profundity  of  their  wisdom,  they  destine  for  it,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  those  consummate  and  accoujplished  blockheads 
th«sir  beloved  Dialeciica  will,  otherwise,  be  sure  to  make  them — ■ 
for  it  is  SEMPER  dialectica  ;  dialectica  here,  and  dialectica  there, 
and  dialectica  every  where.' 

The  original,  however,  from  which  this  is  a  plagiarism,  we 
think  vastly  superior,  it  is,  Mbngo  here,  Mnugo  there,  and 
Mungo  everywhere,  which,  by  the  omission  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, becomes  infinitely  more  imrried  and  proceleusmatic. 

Tiie  author,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  offended  at  seeing  cer- 
tain oddities  of  diction  unusual  to  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
concentrated  in  our  notice  of  his  work  ;  the  more  so,  as  we 
perceive  a  vein  of  good  humour,  candour,  and  sense,  which 
entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  model  for  literary  disputants,  by  which 
they  would  learn  to  abstain  from  that  intemperance  and  as- 
perity of  language,  which  call  into  question  the  power  of  the 
Uteres,  humaniores  io  soften  and  liumanize  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  points  of  dispute,  we  think  it  irreverent 
and  useless  to  interfere.  If  the  prospectus  of  the  new  statute 
contain  in  it  any  clause  detrimental  to  the  cause  which  they 
are  intended  to  support,  by  whom  are  the  objectionable  parts 
so  properly  pointed  out  as  by  a  member  of  that  honourable 
and  learned  body  for  whose  use  the  new  regulations  are  to  be 
made?  Much  is  here  said  on  the  subject,  and  much  is  said 
well.  On  the  subject  of  metaphysics  we  do  not  perhaps  in 
all  points  agree  with  the  author.  Classical  literature 
has  been,  and  still  continues,  a  favourite  with  all  sides, 
but  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  difficulty  in  attaining 
this  object  has  been  mastered  previous  to  the  entrance 
of  a  young  man  at  the  universities,  and  as  the  business  of 
life  requires  something  more  than  ornament,  the  rival  aca- 
demies have  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  pursuits  more  se- 
vere, and  more  calculated  to  exercise,  strengthen,  and 
sharpen  the  faculties.  Here,  only  are  they  at  issue ;  and 
it  is  the  choice  of  this  something  which  Dr.  Tathaai  wishes 
to  iufluence. 
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Bat  there  is  one  tenet  which  this  author  has  the  hardihood 
to  maintain,  and  which,  fighting  under  his   shield,  we  are 
no  longer   scrupulous  in   asserting  to  be  necessary  for  the 
well  being  of  all  bodies,  whether  literary,  military,  or  poli- 
tical.    It  is,  that  however  excellent  maybe  the  original  in- 
siitution,  however  good  the  laws  by  which  it  is  upheld,  tliat 
institution  and   those  laws  should  be  capable   of  admitting, ' 
and  should  from  time  to  time  admit  luch  a  revision,  and  sucli 
slight  alterations,  as  may  adapt  them  to  the  changes  of  times, 
the   progress   of  science,  and  the  tone,  temperament,  and 
manners   of  existing  society.     To  say  this,  is  by  no  means 
to  say  that  what  i»  modern  is  essentially  superior  to  what  is 
antient,  that  every  thing  which  succeeds  is  better  than  what 
preceded  it.   But  this  gradual  adaptation  of  societies  compa- 
ratively small,  to  the  habits  of  society  at  large,  is  but  a  proper 
compliment  paid   to  the  world,  which   will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  honour  and  esteem  in  which  the  body  so  conforming 
will  be  held,  and  will  secure  that  body  from  those  dreadful 
revolutions  ^vhich  an  obstinate   persistance  in    antiquated 
forms  must   and   will  eventually  bring  about.     In  learned 
bodies  this  pertinacity  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  one  of  the 
most   salutar}'  effects  of  learning   is  to  dissipate  prejudice. 
We  wish  the  term  prejudice  to  be  rightly  understood,  and  not 
to  be  confounded  with    that   reverential  regard,  that  holy 
'  admonitus  rerum,  et  locorum,'  and  of  institutions  bearing 
the  stamp  and  seal  of  antiquity,   which  the  members  of  uni- 
versities   should    feel  and  acknowledge.     The  prejudice,  to 
which  we  allude,  is  that  blind  adherence  to  error,  thai  hatred, 
persecution,andjeaiousy,whichsomemen  evince  towards  those 
who  would  substitute  truth  in  its  place.  Academicians,we  fear, 
are,  and  ever  have  been  deepl}^  involved  in  this  guilt.     That 
itis  notof  modern  growth  the  following  instances  will  proye  ; 
and  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  partiality,  an  instance 
shall   be  brought   to  bear  on  both    the  sister  institutions    as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Erasmus.     It  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  Greek  literature  met  with  great  obstacles.     It 
"Vras  considered  an   innovation,  and  such  was  the   clamour 
against   it,  that  a  party  styling   themselves  Trojans    held  a 
more  than  ten  years  siege  against  the  Greeks.     We  are  ig- 
norant   of  the  hooded  Hector  of  those   days;     but,   as  the 
iti)(fi<7H07tix.  must  have  presented  totheTrojan  leaders  Erasmus 
and  More  at  the  head  of  those  who  conducted  the  siege,  and 
co-operating  throughout,  without  any  secession  of  the  princi- 
pal hero,  it   becomes  matter  of  astonishment  how  the  be- 
sieged should  have  held  out  so  long. 
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The  spirit  of  Cambridge  broke  out  in  partial  skirmishes 
against  the  new  language  ;  for  when  the  rest  of  that  uni- 
versity had  thrown  down  their  arms^  and  quietly  submitted 
to  have  their  eyes  opened,  one  college  remained  refractory. 
Erasmus  had  finished  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  on 
which  he  had  bestowed  such  pains^  that  his  health  became 
a  sacrifice  to  his  labours.  Jortin  and  Erasmus  himself  shall 
tell  the  remainder.  '^  There  was,  it  seems,  one  college  at 
Cambridge,  which  would  not  suffer  this  book  to  enter  within 
its  wails,'  as  he  observes  to  his  friend  Bullock.  Quan- 
quam  nairarunt  mihi  quidam,  ttixvv  akiomroi,  unum  apud 
Yos  esse  collegium  ^io'Koymara.T  ov ,  quod  meros  habet  Are- 
opagitas  :  qui  gravi  seuatviSLOnsulto  caverint,  ne  quis  id 
volumen,  equis,  aut  navibus,  aut  plaustris,  aut  bajulis,  intra 
ejus  collegii  pomaeria  inveheret.'     Ep.  148. 

We  have  ventured  to  mention  this  non-compliance  with 
the  times  as  the  greatest  evil  attached  to  our  old  univer- 
Bities  ;  and  we  have  mentioned  it  thus  freely,  because  it  is 
of  national  importance  that  our  learned  institutions  should 
not,  by  resisting  every  attempt  at  improvement,  and  perse- 
vering in  useless  and  dark  studies,  and  in  customs  bearing 
no  relationship  nor  semblance  to  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
sink  into  contempt,  and  get  the  imputation  of  dotage.  No 
period  in  the  life  of  a  literary  man  is  so  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  character,  as  the  three  or  four  years  passed 
at  the  university.  The  attainment  of  honours  presents  suf- 
ficient difficulties  to  excite  respect  and  eagerness  for  them, 
and  afibrds  sufficient  facilities  to  inspire  those,  who  can  study 
and  digest  what  they  know  and  think  into  form,  with  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  being  brought  into  notice  at  an  earlier  age 
thi\n  befalls  those  who  commence  their  career  against  the 
competition  of  the  world  at  large.  The  aim  and  end  there- 
fore of  the  seniors  should  be,  not  only  to  excite  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  but  to  direct  it  to  springs  that  are  the  clearest 
and  most  salubrious  ;  so  that  nothing  should  be  learned 
at  the  viniversity  of  that  precarious  sort  of  value,  that  the 
student  should  at  any  after  period  of  his  life  entertain  the 
mortifying  reflection  of  having  thrown  away  on  grave  trifles 
four  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  his  existence. 
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Art.  V  .^The  New  London  Medical  Dictionary,  including 
tinder  distinct  Heads  every  Branch  of  Medicine ^  with 
whatever  relates  to  Medicine,  in  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History  \  originally  compiled  by  G  Motherby,  M.  D.  and 
G.  Wallis,  M.  D.  Siccth  Edition,  improved attd  corrected  in, 
every  Part,  rendering  it  a  new  IVork.  In  two  Folumes  4:to. 
Pari  I  and  II.  Jorming  the  Jirst  Voliuae,  Price  9.1.  S«, 
Boards.   Johnson.  1807. 

SOME  apology  may  appear  necessary  for  noticing  an 
unfinished  work  ;  but  as  our  attention  was  on  a  former 
occasion  drawn  to  the  various  dictionaries  in  different 
languages  and  on  different  subjects,  and  as  we  then  expres- 
sed no  little  indignation  that  we  had  not  a  superior  Medical 
Dictionar}^  in  our  own  language,  we  were  led  to  examine 
the  parts  of  the  present  publication  as  they  successively  ap- 
peared- We  were  more  anxious  to  peruse  each  number,  as  it 
professed  to  contain  numerous  improvements  and  correc- 
tions ;  so  that,  while  it  appeared  only  another  edition,  it  was 
styled  '  a  new  work.' 

On  returning,  with  renewed  attention,  to  the  last  edition 
of  Motherby  and  his  coadjutor,  we  experienced,  if  possible, 
greater  disgust  than  on  the  former  perusal,  and  sin- 
cerely wished  that  it  bad  been  condemned  as  wholly  obsolete, 
and  incapable  of  emendation.  Yet  as  a  skeleton  to  be  cloath- 
ed  with  muscles,  animated  by  nerves,  and  supported  by 
blood-vessels,  it  may  yet  be  useful.  It  remained  then  to  ex- 
amine, whether  the  editors,  for  they  speak  of  themselves  as 
many,  had  succeeded  in  this  task. 

The  more  obvious  general  defects  which  struck  us  in  the 
former  edition,  were  the  want  of  a  general  system,  which 
would  form  of  the  scattered  limbs  one  zvhole,  and  a  language 
so  tautologous,  vague  and  inelegant,  as  to  leave  the  reader 
with  that  light  only,  which  makes  darkness  visible;  and 
with  that  imperfect  information,  which  may  be  styled  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  The  particular  defects  were  the 
omission  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics,  the  very  im- 
perfect details  of  the  currtive  plans,  and  the  collections  of 
opinions  from  the  most  despicable  sources,  the  copies  of  a 
copy  and  the  shadows  of  a  shade.  The  later  editions,  parti- 
cularly the  last, was  a  mere  medical  cento,  patched  and  pye- 
bald,  nor  was  its  author.  Dr.  Wallis,  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  with  the  new  pharmaceutical  doctrineSjpromising 
scions  from  the  root  of  the  most  improved  chymistry,  nor 
of  the  various  improvements  and  discoveries  in  natural  his- 
fcorj  illustrative  of  medicine. 
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While  we  conlemplated  afield  original]}-  barren,  thus  neg- 
lected or  choaked  wiih  weeds,  the  confident  pretensions  of 
the  new  editors  awakened  our  attention.  Two  quarto  volumes 
seemed  an  adequate  space  ;  and  while  the  ponderous  folios 
of  Dr.  James  lay  before  us,  we  begun  to  feel  the  labf)ijrs  of  a 
comparison.  A  slight  reflection  however  showed  its,  that,  from 
the  different  state  of  science  at  the  respective  aeras,  little 
could  be  gained  by  the  examination,  and  that  we  must  jud^e 
from  the  work  before  us,  and  try  the  authors  only  '  on  the 
statutes,  in  that  case  made  aud  provided,' 

The  style  of  the  work  is  professedly  altered  ;  and  indeed 
it  must  be  so,  or  'Edward's  armour  would  gleam  on  Gibber's 
breast.'  Jn  this  at  least  the.  editors  have  succeeded,  and  this 
*  thing  of  shreds  and  patches'  appears  now  sufficiently  uni- 
form. We  know  not  that  we  are  hypercritical  or  fastidious, 
but  we  fancy  we  see  sometimes  a  remnant  of  the  old  drapery  ; 
but  it  is  not  offensive,  and  only  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
close  everv  avenue  to  discovery.  The  Ian2:ua2;e  is  in  general 
neat  and  correct:  it  is  also  closely  compacted  and  expressive, 
and  in  some  instances  the  maxim  of  Horace,  *  Brevis  esse 
laboro,  obscurus  fio,'  has  occurred  to  our  recollection.  A 
passage,  in  the  advertisement,  struck  us  thei^  more  forcibly 
than  before,  for  the  editors  admit  that  it  is  not  a  work  '  which 
he  who  runs  may  read/  but  by  which  '  he  who  reads  with 
attention,  may  profit.'  In  this  way,  we  may  admit  that  the 
volume  will  contain  a  greater  mass  of  valuable  materials, 
and  it  may  form,  or  fix,  in  the  mind  of  the  younger  student, 
habits  of  reading  with  attention  ;  but  whether  it  may  not  be 
inconvenient  in  other  views,  the  reader  will  decide. 

The  consistency  of  opinion  is  of  more  importance  thati 
the  uniformity  of  style,  and  this  is  a  point  which  has  been 
too  much  neglected  in  many  dictionaries,  particularly  in  the 
laleFrench  oneof  natural  history,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  parts  before  us;  in  this  respect  the  editors  have  succeeded, 
and  we  find  their  peculiar  opinions  pervading  every  minute 
portion.  They  have  not  indeed  explained  them  at  length, 
though  they  have  given  abstracts  of  the  Boerhaavian,  the 
CuUenian  and  the  Brunonian  systems;  and  we  gather,  from 
an  incidental  passage  under  the  second  of  these  articles,  that 
they  have  followed  the  system  of  Cullen,  ^  giving  a  temperate 
view'  of  that  professor's  opinions,  '  adding  to,  modifying  and 
sometimes  differing  from  him.'  They  profess  having  added, 
from  the  Brunonian  system  (perhaps  they  should  have  said 
from  that  of  Gertanner),  the  doctrine  of  accumulated  and 
exhausted  excitability;  and  have  themselves  made  one  alter- 
ation 'in  considering  convulsions  as  irregular,  upt  as  increa- 
sed action,  the  efTect  of  debility  only.' 
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On  examining  the  parts  before  us  with  much  attention,  we 
cannot  perceive  that  any  modern  improvement,  so  far  as  our 
recollection  will  carry  us,  has  been  omitted.  In  general 
the  symptoms  are  described  with  accuracy,  and  the  curative 
means  pointed  out  with  discrimination.  Should  the  other 
parts  correspond  with  those  before  us,  the  work  will,  we  think, 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  medical  library,  not  only  of 
the  student,  but  the  practitioner. 

We  know  not  when  we  have  found  equal  difficulty  in  se- 
lecting specimens  from  a  work,  not  to  find  what  is  new  or 
interesting,  for  numerous  articles  are  both,  but  to  select  ade- 
quate specimens  to  discriminate  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  Work.  As  the  editors  claim  the  opinion  of  convulsions 
being  irregular  action  from  debility,  as  a  novelty,  it  may 
perhaps  be  right  to  transcribe  that  article. 

*  Convulsions  attack  persons  of  all  ages,  but  chiefly  the  young,  or 
the  debilitated  ;  all  constitutions,  but  principally  the  fair,  the  deli- 
cate, and  the  irritable;  each  sex,  but  particularly  females.  Its  cau- 
ses are  various  ;  but  the  chief  source  of  convulsions  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  every  author,  irritation.  It  is  certainly  irritation,  in  systems  pe- 
culiarly mobile,  yi  other  words,  easily  excited  to  action  ;  but,  as  the 
mobility  is  greater,  the  irritation  necessary  to  produce  convulsions 
is  less,   and  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

'  If  we  examine  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  we  shall  find 
life  and  health  depend  on  the  regular  distribution  of  the  nervous 
power.  If  it  is  hurried,  irregularly  exerted,  or  deficient,  various 
diseases,  and  particularly  convulsive  ones,  ensue.  Joy,  grief,  surprise 
vrill  equally  produce  them.  Violent  exertions,  and  tone,  suddenly 
relaxed,  are  also  causes  of  these  irregular  motions.  We  do  not  find 
however,  that  with  high  health,  full  vessels,  and  a  firm  constitution, 
however  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  or  the  nervous  power  excited, 
convulsions  ensue,  unless  the  tone  h  suddenly  remitted.  Whatever 
effect  therefore  may  be  attributed  to  predisposition,  the  causes  are 
chiefly  debilitating  ones  ;  and  the  constitutions  chiefly  affected,  those 
which  are  weak.  It  is  then  irregular  action,  in  weak  habits,  which 
constitutes  the  disease.  In  palsii^s  of  every  kind,  tremors  attend 
every  exertion  ;  and  the  various  species  of  tremor  in  Sauvages,  ona 
only  excepted,  are  obviously  from  debility.  In  hysteria  there  i* 
•  usually  considerable  debility,  though  the  circulating  system  is  often- 
full  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  more  common  cause  of  weakness  than 
over-distended  vessels.  This  is  the  exception  noticed  in  Sauvage's 
species  of  tremor.  In  epilepsy  this  debility  is  less  obvious,  but 
the  most  obstinate  cases  occur  in  weak  coustitutions;  and,  in  others, 
the  irregular  action  is  excited  by  peculiar  and  violent  stimuli,  chiefly 
affecting  the  organic  structure  of  some  part  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  palpitations  in  chlorosis,  the  geiticulations  in  chorea,  the  con- 
vulsive agitations  in  raphania,  the  causes  of  true  convulsive  asthma, 
all  confirm  the  idea,  that  debility  is  the  cause  of  irregular  action. 
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Nor  need  we  add,  for  it  is  the  subject  of  common  observation,  tliaS 
convulsions  close  the  scene,  particularly  of  disorders  induced  by  ex- 
cessive evacuations  and  worn-out  constitutions ;  that  they  are  ef- 
fects of  narcotics  of  every  kind,  of  deleterious  gases,  mineral  exha- 
lations, and  even  of  stimulants  that  exiiaust  the  vital  power,  and 
increase,  in  consequence,  the  irritability.  We  may  therefore  rest 
safely  on  the  position,  that  irregular  action,  either  spasmodic  or 
clonic,  has  its  foundation  in  debility  or  in  irritability  :  but  the 
former  is  most  frequent,  as  it  is  a  very  common  caUiC  of  increased 
mobility. 

'From  the  effects  of  narcolics,  deleterious  gases  and  similar  powers, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  irregular  action  may  arise  from 
debility  alone,  or  at  least  irom  oLiscure  and  uiiperceived  irritation. 
Yet  in  practice  ue  must  always  keep  in  view  the  existence  of  irri- 
tation; and  we  often  find  it  necessary  to  check  this  exciting,  at  the 
risk  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  predisposing  cause.  Thei'eis  little 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  irritation  of  the  meconium  sometimes 
"produces  the  locked  jaw  and  convulsions  in  new-born  infants;  this 
must  be  r-vacuated.  The  sedative  power  of  lead  produces  the  Poitou 
colic  :  this  irritation  must  be  soothed  by  opium  before  laxatives  will 
succeed.  A  wounded  nerve  will  occasion  a  locked  jaw;  the  irrita- 
tion on  the  nerve  must  be  removed  by  destroying  its  sensibility,  and 
the  increased  action  of  the  muscles  at  the  same  time  counteracted 
by  appropriate  remedies,  general  and  topical.  Other  convulsions 
are  more  etfectually  lemedied  by  warm  stimulants  and  tonics  :  the 
warmest  stimulants  are  often  required  in  the  convulsions  from  seda- 
tive poisons  or  the  deleterious  gases.  In  this  short  disquisition,  our 
first  object  was  to  establish  the  principle,  that  convulsions  are  rather 
irregular  than  increased  action,  and  that  their  primary  cause  was 
debility:  our  second,  not  to  mislead  the  young  practitioner,  who,  by 
attempting  to  counteract  debility, may  lose  sight  of  the  exciting  cause, 
irritation. 

'  How  debility  acts  in  producing  convulsions  we  pretend  not  to 
say,  nor  is  the  inquiry  ot  importance  ;  there  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  ruling  power  in  the  constitution,  which  regulates  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence;  and,  when,  it  is  weakened,  this  influ- 
ence is  irregularly  distributed.  We  mean  not  to  say  with  Stahlians, 
that  this  "power  js  all  wise,  and  directs  every  thing  for  the  general 
good  ;  exciting  these  convulsions  to  throw  otf  some  noxious  mat- 
ter, threatening  destrvvction  to  the  whole  system,  if  such  a  power 
exists,  it  is  implanted  by  the  Almighty  ;  regulated  according  to  his 
fiat  by  secondary  causes;  and  acting  necessarily  from  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  machine.  In  another  view,  the  whole  nervous  influence 
may  be  regulated  by  its  state  m  the  brain  ;  and,  if  that  arrangement 
is  altered  by  any  violently  stimulant  or  sedative  inapression,  the  rest 
must  sutler  a  simihir  change  :  and,  when  we  contemplate  the  various 
phenomena  whif:h  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  present,  we  are  ra- 
ther inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion.  We  have,  however,  already  ob- 
herved  that  our  object  is  to  establish  principles,  not  to  build  systems.' 
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We  find  this  principle  pervading  many  pails  of  the  work, 
and  particularly  the  theory  of  fevers,which  in  the  editors' or 
authors' opinion,  consist  vvholly  in  debility  occasioning  an 
altered  balance  of  the  circulation.  So  far  as  relate  to  spasm 
we  shall  transcribe. 

^  We  have  often  hinted  that  we  <1  iff  red  in  some  respects  from  Dr. 
Cullen,  and  shall  now  state  what  we  think  a  more  probiible  view  of 
the  subject,  connecting,  in  some  measure,  both  the  opinions  just  sta- 
ted. Not  the  slightest  doubt  can  exist  but  that  the  first  symptoms 
of  fever  are  those  of  debility — of  a  liebility  of  the  sensorial  power, 
in  other  words,  of  the  energy  of  the  brain.  This  muy /-arise  from 
actual  or  from  partial  debility,  occasioning  an  unequal  excitement 
in  different  parts  of"  tho  brain,  which  seems  to  produce  ;he  same  ef- 
fects. UndVr  ihtj  article  Convulsions,  and  in  other  places,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  showthat  either  real  debility  or  ustequal  excite- 
ment is  thecauscof  irregular  action  of  the  muscles;  and  tiiis  appears 
in  the  tremors  and  rigors,  and  in  the  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  not 
only  of  the  surface  and  glands,  but  of  every  other  orsian.  The  irri- 
tability thus  accumulated  may  occasion  the  exertion  of  the  sensorial 
power;  but  the  heat,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  is  not  >vho!ly  owing 
to  this  exertion.  In  fact,  the  greater  activity  of  this  power,  'or  of 
the  vires  medicatrices,  imply  increased  energy;  but  through  the 
whole  course  of  fever  we  see  only  debility,  and  its  consequence,  irre- 
gular action.  Even  the  boasted  sensorial  power  is  weakened,  or 
irregularly  exerted  ;  and  while  the  sanguiferous  system  acts  with 
vigour,  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the  brain  show  every  mark  of 
diminished  energy.  There  is  then  no  contest  between  these  rivals, 
the  spasm  and  the  vires  medicatrices  ;  but  the  debility  continues, 
though  varied  in  its  form.' 


'  It  appears  singular    that    increased    action    should  ever    have 
formed  apart  of  the  theory  of  fevers.     It  is  obvious  in  the  sangui- 
ferous system  ;  but  the  opposite  state   is  singularly   conspicuous  in 
every  other  part.      Even  vvnen  in  .delirium,   the   voluntary  muscles 
are,  for  a  time,  violently  exerlel  ;  it  is  the   energy  of  a   moment, 
generally  accompanied  with    tremor,   and    succeeded    by   the  most 
considerable  debility.     A  tone,  an  apparent  temporary  strength,  is 
seemingly  kept  up  by  fever;  as  greater  weakness  is  felt  at  its  solu- 
tion than   during  its  course.      But  it  can   only  be  said    that,  if  the 
debility  is  in  excess  afterwards,  it   is  considerable  while    the  disease 
continues  ;    and  this  appiirent    tone  is  evidently  kept  up  by  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  vessels  in  the  brain,  from   which  also  the  de- 
lirium proceeds.      In  short,  alter  watching  fevers  wiili  atttMili(-n  for 
thirty-five  years,  we  have  never  seen  any  appearances  ol  increased 
action,  except  in  the  sanguiferous  ^stem,  and  even  in  these  vessels 
jthe  circulation  is  not  apparently  free.' 

We  wish  to  see  the  inore  general  appljcalioij  or  the  more 
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complete  developement  of  this  principle,  which  appears  a 
favourite  one,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  work  has  proceeded, 
is  supported  by  facts  and  ubserration.  Will  the  authors  place 
the  foundation  of  inflammation  in  debility  ? 

Another  principle  of  some  novelty,  which  pervades,  we 
perceive^  this  work,  is,  that  violent  shocks  destroy  the  irri- 
tability of  the  blood  vessels,  especially  in  organs  where  tlie 
circulation  is  languid,  and  the  energy  of  the  nervous  power. 
One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  this  principle  is  in 
the  article  on  '  concussion,'  a  part  of  which  we  shall  tran- 
scribe 

*  Concussion  of  the  erain.  An  affection  of  the  brain,  produ- 
ced by  a  violent  shock,  without  a  wound  or  fracture,  though  it  must 
have  been  often  the  subject  of  observation,  has  been  but  lately  dis- 
tinguished with  accuracy.lt  has  been  confounded  with  the  effects  of 
depression  and  extravasation;  with  inflammation  and  abscesses  of  that 
organ.  The  two  latter  are  often  its  consequences;  but  should  be 
clearly  distinguished  in  the  origin.  To  take  the  simplest  idea  of  the 
disease,  we  will  suppose  a  cannon-ball  to  pass  near  the  head.  The 
person  falls  insensible;  if  it  passes  near  the  spine,  death,  or  a  paraly- 
sis of  the  lower  limbs,  is  often  the  consequence.  From  this  there 
can  be  no  organic  injuty  ;  none  can  be  traced  by  dissection:  and 
though  the  momentum  of  the  air  may  account  for  the  fall,  it  will 
not  explain  the  subsequent  disease.  This,  however,  will  be  a  future 
consideratiort. 

*  In  concussion, the  greater  number  of  symptoms  which  distinguish 
compression  are  present.  The  great  distinction  is,  that  the  pulse  is 
soft,  often  weak,  ad  sinks  on  bleeding.  A  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  nose  or  ears  and  the  apoplectic  stertor,  are  wanting.  After  a 
short  period  haselapsed,  the  insensibility  in  concussion  is  not  so  great: 
the  patient  will  complain  on  the  head  being  moved.  The  muscles 
retain  their  natural  tone,  and  the  pupils  are  often  contracted  ;  they 
are,  indeed,  sometimes  dilated  ;  the  insensibility  is  then  extreme, 
and  concussion  and  compression  often  so  much  resemble  each  other, 
that  they  cannot, perhaps,  always  be  distinguished.  What  adds  to  the 
difficulty  is,  that  after  the  insensibility  from  the  simple  concussion 
begins  to  wear  off,  inflammation  comes  on  ;  not  active  inflammation, 
with  violent  pain  and  delirium,  but  the  milder  kind,  from  a  dilatation 
of  the  vessels,  exciting,  in  consequence,  a  slight  increased  action. 
This,  in  many  cases,  unsuspectedly  runs  its  course,  till  symptoms  of 
compression  come  on;  and,  after  death,  an  abscess  is  found  generally 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  though,  occasionally,  in  other  parts^of  that 
organ. 

*The  best  foundation  of  the  distinction  in  these  very  difficult  emer- 
gencies, is  the  effects  of  remedies.  In  every  accident  of  this  kind, 
blood  should  be  taken.  If  there  is  no  wound,  if  there  is  no  evidence 
of  an  actual  blow,  it  should  be  taken  sparingly.  Should  the  pulse 
sink,  the  ii^isensibility  continue,  we  must   content  ourselves  with  in- 
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jecting  a  clyster,  and  consider  it  to  be  a  concussion.  Should,  how- 
ever, any  blow  be  discernible;  sliould  the  patient,  un  pressing  the 
cranium  on  every  part,  show  more  sensibility  when  pressed  on  one 
rather  than  any  other  part;  should  the  pulse  not  sink  on  a  moderate 
bleediuT  ;  we  have  reason  to  think  the  accident  has  produced  a  frac- 
ture or  an  extravasation. 

'  Concussion  is  a  disease  similar  to  the  effect  of  insolation,  an  affec- 
tion of  the  neivous  aura,  equally  produced  by  noxious  vapours,  by 
the  simoon  of  the  desert,  particularly  by  lightningor  eljctriciiy,which 
probably  produce  their  effects  only  by  the  momentum  communicated 
to  the  air.  Why  this  concussion  of  the  air  should  affect  the  nervous 
aura  it  is  impossible  to  say,  until  its  nature  is  better  known.  Shocks, 
however,  of  every  kind  produce,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  simi- 
lar effects.  How  often  will  a  fall  in  old  persons  occasion  infractions 
or  abscesses  in  the  liver,  independ<-nt  of  any  topical  bruise, or  obvious 
inflammation  !  By  such  concussions  the  vessels  are  weakened,  and 
admit  of  congestion  :  the  load  is  greater  than  the  debilitated  powers 
can  overcome,  and  suppuration  is  the  consequence. 

•Ill  cases  of  concussion,  our  conduct  is  by  no  means  cleared 
from  difficulties.  When  the  pulse  sinks  from  bleeding,  and  when 
we  are  satisfied  from  the  other  symptoms  that  no  depression  or 
cxtravasaticni  has  taken  place,  the  warmest  cordials  have  been 
ordered.  Yt^t,  as  v.e  have  a  second  sti'ge  to  dread,  they  should  be 
employed  with  caution.  Evacuations  by  clyster,  topical  dis-  ■ 
charges  from  the  head,  not,  with  the  hasty  rashness  of  some  mo- 
dern practitioners,  at  uiice,  but  in  a  gradual  manner  to  keep  up  a 
constant  effect,  and  prevent  too  great  a  stimulus  in  the  early  pe- 
riod, are  necessary.  We  may,  for  instance,  apply  immediately 
leeches;  but  not  more  than  four,  ^t  this  time,  a  blister  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck  may  be  operating.  At'ter  its  discharge  has  begun, 
two  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears  ;  and,  after  a  similar  interval, 
another  to  the  vortex.  During  this  period,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  moderately  open  ;  wine  and  nourishment  supplied  insufficient 
quantities  to  support  the  strength,  and  preserve  a  vital  warmth, 
without  heating.  The  extremities  should  be  kept  warm  by  friction 
and  hot  bricks,  if  cold. 

'  Mr.  Bromfield  was  led,  seemingly  by  a  happv  accident,  to  give 
the  Dover's  powder  ;  for  which  he  afterwards  substituted  an  anti- 
monial  with  opium.  When  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  vessel* 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  recal  to  our  recollection 
the  advantages  we  derive  from  an  evacuation  from  the  skin  in  every 
topical  congestion,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  foundation  of  this  prac- 
tice, which,  in  his  and  other  hands,  has  been  found  very  successful. 
In  reality,  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  mo- 
dern practice  ;  and  from  the  views  we  have  given,  the  foutidation 
of  its  use  is  particularly  explained.  Time,  however,  can  only  per- 
fect the  cure.  The  functions  of  the  brain,  if  not  hurried  out  of  their 
regular  train,  exerted  with  too  much  energy,  or  too  early,  gradually 
recover,  and  the  patient,  at  last,  regains  his  former  health  :  the 
time,  however,  is  usually  long.  * 
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*  If  tbe  patient  has  been  neglected,  or  the  plan  not  fully  an- 
swered its  intended  purpose,  though  he  appears  to  recover,  yet  at 
au  uncertain  interval,  shiverings,  a  low  delirium,  with  marks  of 
compression,  come  on.  An  abscess  has  then  taken  place,  and  death 
is  inevitable.' 

In  this  article,  the  reader  will  perceive  an  accuracy  of 
distinction  not  very  common  in  medical  works^  and  it  leads 
us  to  observe,  that  thediognoses  are,  in  general,  established 
with  care  and  accuracy.  The  definiti  ns  are  usually  those 
of  Dr.  Gullen,  but  some  nosological  remarks  are  interspersed, 
which  have  at  least  the  recommend:ition  of  novelty. 

The  therapeutical  pari  is  new,  and  executed  with  care  and 
with  minute  (sometimes  we  have  thought  too  minute) 
discrimination.  We  now  particularly  allude  to  the  article 
on  diaphoretic  ;  but,  on  this  point  we  cannot  decide,  till  the 
article  on  the  materia  medica  appears.  If  in  the  minuter 
arrangements,  the  same  principles  are  supported;  if  in  the 
list  of  remedies  what  now  appears  to  be  somewhat  refine'', 
should  be  established  on  facts,  v/e  .^hall  consider  this  part  of 
the  .vork  as  valuable.  We  see,in  the  instancesadduced, traces 
of  the  arrancement,  which,  on  the  whole,  we  approve. 
We  might  offer  .si  s^e  ^^eoiaiks  on  tiu  se  subjt  cts.but  that  it  is 
more  our  bnsiness  to  explain  the  author's  labours,  than  to 
offer  our  own.  From  this  [)art  ot  he  vvork  we  shall  select  one 
article,   which  we  prefer  as  one  of  the  shortest. 

*  An  riSPASMODICA,  (from  avr;  agtnnsf,  ?in{\  cf:'rrxa-[ji.os,  a  con- 
Tidsion).  Thii  class  of  uit-dicines  must  he  ranked  aaiung  the  more 
irregulai  and  anomalous  groups,  as  the  iniiivi(iuals  are  adapted  to  a 
set  of  svmptoms  Jinsing  from  a  variety  i>i  caubes,  and  not  toa  particu- 
lar end  or  object.  The  causes  of  spasm  (iifll-r  essentially,  and  the 
remedies  must  equally  iiifi'er.  Spjism  i?  obviously  irregular  action; 
and.lioni  whatwf  have  already  hmted,  irregular  action  is  commonly 
the  effect  of  weaKue-s.  See  Anodynks.  In  this  v\ew  antispasmo- 
dics must  be  tonics  and  stimulaius.  This,  however,  though  an  ob- 
vious, 1-  a  partial,  result  ol  the  premises.  When  action  is  irregular, 
we  may  equally  restore  the  equilibrium  by  stimulanis  and  by  sedatives; 
more  often  by  the  powerfuLt'ffect  of  sedatives,  which  by  slopping 
all  action,  enable  us  to  commence  it  more  regularly.  Thus  in  ileus, 
where  strong  spasm,  and  in  consequence  inverted  motion,  take  place, 
we  succeed  better  by  stopping  all  muscular  exertion,  and  again 
commencing  the  stimulus  from  above  dt)wnwards,  than  by  forcing 
the  peristaltic  nioiion  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  has 
morbidly  taken  place.  If,  then,  we  were  to  fix  on  any  general  de- 
terminate acti' n  of  antispasmodics,  we  would  say  that  they  were 
sedatives.  Experience,  however,  corrects  such  hasty  theoretical 
conclusions  r  and  we  shall  find  that  they  are  sometimes  stimulant, 
jiiore  frequently  tonic  but  most  often  sedative.     Yet  there  is  a  class 
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niglily  useful,  referring;  to  Heilhef,  the  fetids,  which  we  need  not 
enlarge  on  at  this  moment,  but  sUall  treat  of  th«m  in  turn,  under 
the  appellation  of  anomalous. 

*  The  stimulant  antispasmodics  are  not  numerous.  The  chief  are 
•lectricit^'  and  galvanism.  It  is  an  unavoidable  inconvenience  in  a 
dictionary,  that  we  must  anticipate  what  is  afterwards  to  be  fully  ex- 
plained, and  the  only  remedy  is,  to  give  shortly  the  result  of  reasoning 
which  is  at  a  future  period  to  be  more  carefully  pursued.  We  shall 
find  that  the  electrical  fluid,  and  the  galvanic  (if  not  the  same  with 
that  which  gives  aclivit)'  in  the  nerves, is  certainly  nearly  allied  to  it), 
excite  the  powers  of  life  by  their  passage  through  the  nerves,  i  hese, 
then,  are  stimulant  antispasmodics  ;  for  they  correct  the  irregular 
action  of  muscular  fibres  with  considerable  success.  Volatile  alkali 
acts,  in  many  instances,  very  powerfully  as  an  antispasmodic.  iEiher 
and  ardent  spirits  are  more  equivocal ;  yet  as  their  action  is  imme- 
diate, we  would  refer  them  to  the  same  head.  Some  other  reme- 
dies arc  equally  doubtful  :  we  allude  to  quicksilver  and  iron.  A 
very  extensive  view  of  the  action  of  metal  inclines  us  to  consider  the 
whole  class  as  tonics  ;  yet  mercury  certainly  keeps  up  a  steady  in- 
creased action  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  iron,  though  less 
pointedly,  is  of  a  similar  nature.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  explain 
all  the  powers  of  these  metals  on  this  principle  ;  and,  therefore, 
must  arrange  them  in  this  order  of  antispasmodics. 

'  The  tonic  antispasmodics  are  very  numerous.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  whole  metallic  tribe  with  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  viz. 
arsenic,  zinc,  copper,  and  silver.  Bark,  of  course,  belongs  to  this 
order  ;  and  the  viscus  quercinus,  the  balsamum  Peruvianum,  and. 
cold  bathing,  will  not  be  refused  a  place  in  the  same  arrangement. 
The  sedatives  are  alse  numerous  and  powerful.  Bleeding  ranks  the 
highest,  and  opium  follows.  No  other  remedies  can  claim  an  equal 
credit;  but  warm  bathing,  fear,  and  other  depressing  passions,  cam- 
phor, the  flores  cardamines,  and,  perhaps,  hydrogenous  gas,  have  no 
inconsiderable  claims  to  our  attention  in  the  same  way.  Blisters,  as 
explained  under  the  article  of  anodynes,  are  sedative,  by  lessen" 
ing  the  irritation  of  the  sanguiferous  system. 

'  The  anomalous  antispasmodics  include  the  fetids.  These,  from 
their  effects,  we  suspect  to  be  sedatives.  When  breathed,  the  want 
of  elasticity  in  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogenous  airs  gives  the  sen- 
sation of  suffocation  ;  and  many  of  these  show,  in  other  instances, 
sedative  efiects,  particularly  the  assafostiiia ;  the  sweet  oil  of  wine, 
the  most  active  part  of  Hoti'man's  anodyne  and  Tickell's  aither;  th*e 
fetid  herbs  (including  the  rue,  savine,  atriplcx  olida,  and  aris- 
tolochia),  petroleum;  ambergrise;  the  fumes  of  burnt  feathers;  must, 
and  civet, 

'  Since  we  have  considered  blisters  as  taking  off  internal  irritation, 
we  might  also,  in  a  more  general  view,  consider  bleeding  as  a  cause 
of  derivation  from  apart  unusually  loaded,  and  perhaps  irritated. 
Yet  we  chose  to  consider  it  separately,  since  we  would  connect  this 
■with  a  very  different  class  of  remedies,  viz.  those  which  act  by  ar- 
resting the  attention, and,  of  course,  breakingtbe  habit.     Spasnjodic 
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diseases  soon  become  habitual  ;  and  when  the  cause  is  removed  ^^ 
paroxysms  recur  from  habit  only.  Bleeding,  either  from  association 
or  the  terror  of  the  operation,  acts  in  this  tvay  ;  and  Dr,  Whytt  ha&> 
remarked,  that  a  person  usually  relieved  by  bleeding,  has  experien- 
ced the  same  relief  on  puncturing  the  vein.  Keeping  the  attention 
alive  has  had  a  similar  power  ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  during  a 
siege  a  town  has  been  peculiarly  free  from  nervous  complaints. 
Sudden  terror  has  been  equally  eflectual ;  and  we  thus  account  fop 
the  efiects  of  numerous  superstitious  remedies  formerly  recommei>* 
ded. 

'  In  sfuother  view,  emollients  and  demulcents  are  antispasmodic  j 
for  when  the  more  sensible  mucous  membranes  are  inflamed,  and 
the  more  fluid  mucus  rapidly  carried  off,  they  are  morbidly  irritable  j, 
end  from  the  common  stimuli,  irregular  action  is  often  excited. 
Causes  of  this  kind  sometimes  produce  spasmodic  colics,  and  wha$ 
are  styled  nervous  coughs. 

'  In  the  choice  of  these  we  employ  the  sedatives  and  fetids  to 
shorten  the  fit  •■,  the  stimulants  anfi  tonics  to  prevent  returns.  The 
stimulants,  when  employed  in  this  way,  are  exhibited  in  more  con- 
stant and  less  active  forms,  and  then,  probably,,  approach  the  nature 
oftonics.' 

The  histories  of  chemistry,  of  anatomy  and  surgery  arc 
neat  and  instructive,thougli  perhaps  not  sufhciently  extensive. 
The  chemical  articles  do  not  greatly  intrude  on  the  more 
strictly  medical  part  ;  and  those  on  mercury  and  antimony, 
contain  a  longer  and  fuller  list  of  the  various  preparation^ 
than  we  find  in  other  works.  The  other  metallic  substances 
and  the  more  useful  one^  occur  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  al- 
phabetj  and  are  comprised  in  the  volume  before  us  ;  these 
are  examined  also'  very  satisfactorily  ;  and  in  general  the 
pharmacy  founded  on  chemistry  in  its  improved  form,  is  ac- 
curately detailed. 

We  were  led  to  examine  pa,rticularly  those  parts  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  and  natural  history,  by  a  confident  challenge 
in  the  advertisement  to  the  second  part,  respecting  the  arti- 
cles "  Galvanism,"  "Hydatis,"  and  "  Hirudo."  The  two  latter 
are  new,vve  believe,  in  our  language,  and  appear  to  be  drawn 
from  the  best  philosophers  of  the  continent.  Though  the  ar- 
ticle Galvanism  comprehends  an  accurate  view  of  the  subject, 
according  •^o  the  best  information  that  can  now  be  procured, 
we  v/ere  better  pleased  with  that  on  electricity.  The  latter 
contains  some  ingenious  remarks,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  electrical  fluid,  in  the  process  of  animalizaiion;, 
seems  to  merit  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  I'he 
author  speaks  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  «is  depend- 
ing on  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  uncombined  electricity, 
modestly  observing,  that  he  adopts  the  hypothesis  for  the 
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sake  of  simplifying  the  language.  Perhaps,  in  this  wny,  he 
wishes  to  elude  controversy,  for  it  is  evidently  hisowu  opinion^ 
Would  our  limits  permit,  we  should  have  copied  liie  anato* 
niical  description  of  the  leech.  Tt  has  been  asserted  that  it 
has  no  nervous  system,  but  the  author  describes^  very  point- 
edly, the  course  of  what  are  evidently  such. 

We  shall  not  probably  trespass  greatly  on  our  reader's  pa- 
tience if  we  transcribe  a  portion  of  this  article  ; 

*  Hirudo,  Cquasi     hanriida,    from    haario,  to    draw  out).     The 
XEEcn  ;  sanguisitga,  exos;  first  noticed  by  Tbemison.     Those  whose 
backs  are  striped,  and  bellies  spotted,  which  are  taken   from  clear 
running  water  over   a  sandy  bed,  are  preferable,  > 

*  The  hirudo  is  a  g^enus  of  aquatic  vermes,  characterised  by  an  ob- 
long body,  very  contractile  ;  having  each  extremity  capable  of  Ijeing 
expanded  into  a  flsshy  disc,  by  which  they  adhere  to  the  body,  with 
a  kind  of  suction  similar  to  that  of  a  cupping-glass ;  a  triangular 
mouth  situated  under  the  anterior  extremity. 

'  The  body  of  a  leech  is  composed  of  numerous  rings,  or  rather 
circular  muscles,  by  which  the  particular  motions  of  the  animal  are 
performed.  Their  skin  is  unequal  and  tuberculous  in  difterent  de* 
grees,  in  the  different  species,  but  always  feels  smooth  to  the  touchy 
because  it  is  covered  by  a  slimy  fluid,  designed  to  facilitate  it.s  mo- 
tions. Their  head,  in  a  state  of  contraction,  is  more  pointed  than 
the  opposite  end  ;  but  each  extremity  is  equally  enlarged  when  they 
fix.  The  mouth  of  the  leech  is  a  triangular  aperture,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  what  may  be  styled  the  anterior  cupping-glass,  armed 
■with  three  very  sharp,  strong  teeth,  which  can  pierce  even  the  skins 
of  horses  and  oxen.  It  is  an  instrument  with  three  cutting  edges, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  sixty  little  teeth.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  mouth  is  a  nipple  of  a  firm  fleshy  consistence,  which  sucks 
the  blood  that  exudes  from  the  triangular  wound  by  exhausting  the 
air.  In  this  operation  the  nipple  fixes  on  the  skin,  and  when  drawn 
back  a  vacuum  ensues.  After  the  wound  is  made,  the  action  is  ap- 
parently repeated, and  the  power  is  so  considerable  as  to  fill  the  ves* 
sels  around  ;  a  circumstance  from  which  both  advantages  and  incon- 
veniencies  arise. 

'  We  next  find  the  larynx,  whose  strong  fibres  contract  the  diame- 
ter of  the  canal,  and  carry  the  blood,  wUich  has  been  drawi^,  into 
the  stomach.  This  viscous  consists  of  a  series  of  membranous  sacs, 
furnished  with  valves,  which  can  retain  the  blood  for  many  months 
\vithout  coagulating.  In  a  leech  of  a  moderate  size  there  are  about 
twenty-four  of  these  sacs.  As  the  blood  which  they  draw  contains 
no  heterogenous  particles,  they  require  no  aperture  to  carry  off  the 
excrementitious  parts,  and  have  consequently,  it  is  said,  no  anus* 
^I.  Morand,  from  whose  Memoir  on  Leeches  much  of  tiiis  descrip- 
tion is  drawn,  thinks  that  the  slimy  moisture  on  the  surface,  which 
is  thrown  off  in  blackish  filaments,  found  in  the  water  they  uihabit* 
may  form  lUe  whole  pf  the  excremeutitious  fluids  of  the  coiistitution. 
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'  On  each  side,  under  the  belly  of  the  leech,  are  tv/o  longitudinal 
■vessels  which  divide  into  branches;  contract  and  diiate;  carrying  a 
grey  fluid.  In  the  middle  is  a  nervous  cord,  composed  of  twenty- 
three  gagglia;  and  on  each  side  glands  filled  with  a  clear  liquor. 
These  glands  have  several  vessels,  which  are  lost  in  the  body  ot  the 
animal.  So  distant  from  the  truth  are  those  physiologists  who  deny 
that  the  Galvanic  power  acts  on  the  nerves,  because  leeches  are 
aft'ected  by  it,  supposed  to  have  no  nerves. 

*  Leeches  seem  to  breathe  by  the  mouth,  but  have  no  organs  which 
correspond  to  lungs.  Insects  which  breathe  by  lateral  spiracula 
are  killed  when  covered  with  oil.  When  the  leech  is  put  into  oil, 
it  lives  many  days,  and  a  slough  separates  from  it,  so  tenacious,  when 
taken  out,  as  to  retain  the  form  cf  the  body.  Tbe  greater  number 
of  leeches  have  eyes,  and  some  species  have  so  many  as  eight ;  but 
in  others  no  such  organ  has  been  observed.  These  animals  swim, 
like  eels,  by  a  vermicular  motion  ;  but  this  is  more  generally  in  a 
longitudinal  than  in  a  lateral  direction.  When  they  walk  the)  fix 
the  fore  part  of  the  body  by  the  mouth,  and  then  draw  the  back 
part.     They  then  fix  the  latter,  and  extend  the  former. 

'  When  the  greater  number  of  the  species  of  hirudo  are  cut 
transversely, the  two  parts  do  not  immediately  die,  for  the  head  lives 
considerably  longer  than  the  tail.  If  the  section  is  not  complete, 
the  animal  raises  the  wounded  part  above  the  water,  and  keeps  it  iii 
the  air,  till  each  end  is  cicatrised,  for  the  parts  never  unite  ;  and  th« 
fluids,  usually  carried  downwards,  are  discharged  in  abundance  from 
the  wounded  part.  The  operation,  greatly  weakens  them,  and  they 
soon  become  a  prey  to  those  with  whom  they  are  placed,  after  the 
«ure  has  been  completed. 

'Leeches  are  hermaphrodites,  and  generally  viviparous,  The  or* 
gansof  generation,  according  to  Redi,  resemble  those  of  a  snail.  The 
penis  lies  under  the  oesophagus,  and  the  aperture  of  the  vagina  im- 
mediately below  it.  Their  young  are  bcrn  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
spring.  As  the  animals  are  semitransparent,  the  young  are  seen  in 
the  body  of  the  mother,  in  the  loTin  of  round  seeds,  and  seventy 
have  been  counted  in  a  single  leech.  In  their  progressive  state  they 
seem  to  grow  not  only  by  evolution  but  by  augmentation,  as  the 
number  of  the  rings  seems  te  increase,  'i'hey  are  found  in  fresh  and 
salt  water.  The  former  prefer  lakes  or  ponds  where  a  great  quantity 
of  vegetables  grow.  They  are  common  in  every  part  of  Europe  ;  but 
less  so  in  the  southern  regions.  They  appear  to  live  for  many  years; 
but,  independent  of  the  danger  of  the  lakes  being  dried,  or  the  wa- 
ters putrifying,  they  are  devoured  by  fish,  waterfowl,  by  the  larvae 
of  insects,  and  by  the  insects  themselves.  They  also  devour  each 
other  ;  and  Vauquelin  found  that  the  hungry  leeches  bled  without 
mercy  those  which  were  full.  When  in  want  of  blood,  they  suck 
the  larvae  of  insects,  worms,  and  other  animals,  which  live  or  are 
found  by  accident  in  the  water,  'i'hey  can  live  with  little  nourish- 
ment for  many  months,  and  pass  the  winter,  often  a  great  part  of  the 
summer,  iuvoived  in  the  mud,  when  the  lakes  are  dry,  without 
eating. 
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*  Sea  salt,  tobacco,  and  every  salt  or  acrid  substance,  kill  these 
animals,  and  this  is  the  method  of  disengaging  them  from  the  body, 
for  if  torn  ofi  the  head  is  left  in  the  wound,  and  a  troublesome  sup- 
puration ensues.  If  cut  in  two,  the  head  continues  the  suction, 
while  the  blood  is  discharged  from  the  wound,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences of  an  haemorrhage  follow.' 

The  article  '  Homo*  is  designed  to  collect,  in  one  view, 
t1:iose  circumstances  relative  to  the  human  hodyand  mind, 
"which  could  not  be  so  satisfactorily  detailed  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. It  is  extensive,  and  contains  some  valuable  remarks ; 
but  though  not  defective,  is  not  perhaps  compacted  with  suf- 
ficient skill.  The  other  branches  of  natural  history  ^particularly 
file  natural  history  of  medicinal  substances,  are  treated  in  a 
manner  that  demands  our  approbation. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  this  ex  tensive  view,  that  the  present 
work  is  far  from  a  mere  compilation.  It  contains  much  ori- 
ginal matter^and  the  author,for  notwithstanding  the  language, 
it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  individual,  takes  the  liberty 
of  thinking  for  himself;  he  has  generally  tliought  to  a  good 
purpose,  and  has  collected  also  very  extensively  from  the 
best  works.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  second  volume,  we 
may  perhaps  resume  the  subject. 

This  dictionary  is  very  neatly  and  on  the  whole  correctly 
printed;  and  the  modern  fashion  of  large  margins,  numerous 
paragraphs,  as  well  as  distant  lines,  seems  to  have  been  with 
great  anxiety  avoided.  We  have  not  indeed  seen  any  work 
where  the  author  and  printer  have  apparently  been  more 
careful  to  condense.     May  the  Aishion  spread  still  farther  ! 

The  platesare  very  elegantly  executed.  Those  of  the  liga- 
ments are  wholly  new  in  this  country,  and  truly  valuable.  I'he 
others  are  well  chosen,  and  engraved  with  great  accuracy 
and  elegance.  We  cannot  point  out  deficiencies,  as  we  know- 
not  the  author's  plan,  and  consequently  are  unacquainted 
with  what  are  intended  to  follow. 


Art.  VI. — An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Hugh 
B/air,  D.D.  FAi.^.L.  One  of  the  Miniuers  of  the  High 
Church,  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  late  John  Hill, 
L.L.D.  Projessor  of  Hu?nanity  in  the  Jjniversity,  and  Fel- 
low of  tJu  lioyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  8vo,  6s.  Cadell. 
1807. 

THE  perusal  of  this  title  page  cannot  but  affect  the  mind 
w'llh  melancholy  emotions,  and  excite  serious  reiiections  on 
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tlte  iincerfain  issue  of  all  human  designs.  Br.  Hill  was  the 
friend  and  pupil  ot  Dr.  Biair,  with  the  memoirs  of  whom  we 
are  here  presented.  This  task  he  undertook,  if  we  rightly 
imderstand  iiun,  at  the  request  of  his  venerable  friend,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  congenial  to  his  disposition,  and  to  his 
professional  habits  and  pursuits.  Accordmgly  he  has  com- 
pleled  it  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  gratify  the  nume- 
rous admirers  of  this  celebrated  preacher.  But  before  he 
could  present  the  world  with  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  he  was 
}]iinseif  summoned  to  eternity.  This  circumstance  would 
disarm  the  severity  of  criticism,  had  the  work  itself  been 
calculated  to  excite  it;  and  praise  cannot  be  suspected  of 
partiality,  wiien  bestovyed  on  the  labour  of  one,  who  is 
alike  insensible  to  praise  or  censure. 

The  lives  of  liierarj'  men  are  rarely  chequered  with  adven- 
tures, which  can  make  the  relation  of  them  very  interesting 
to  ordinary  readers  ;  that  of  Dr. Blair  was  perhaps  less  diver- 
sified than  those  of  many  of  the  same  profession,  and  who  are 
occupied  by  similar  pursuits.  Bred  up  to  the  ministry,  prefer- 
jed  early  in  life  to  the  office  and  duties  of  the  pastoral  func- 
tion in  ills  native  city,  gradually  advanced  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  church  which  that  metropolis  afforded,  and 
spending  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  upon  the  same  spot, 
employed  in  the  peaceful  duties  of  bis  oflice,  what  materials, 
are  afforded  by  a  life  like  this  to  infuse  an  interest  into  the 
narration,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  so  uniform  a  scene  ? 

The  private  correspondence  of  eminent  men  has  often  pre- 
served many  anecdotes  of  their  lives  and  traits  of  their  cha- 
racters. When  reading  the  effusions  of  their  unguarded 
moments,  and  following  the  current  of  their  thoughts  as  they 
arose  warm  from  the  heart,  we  seem  to  become  more  familiar 
ivith  the  writer, we  enter  into  his  views  and  sympathise  with  his 
passions,  and  if  he  occasionally  descends  from  the  pin- 
nacle on  which  our  imagination  had  placed  him,  to  the  com^ 
won  level  of  mankind,  he  often  gains  in  our  esteem  what 
Jie  loses  of  our  admiration.  However  much  therefore  we 
disapprove  the  senseless  or  sordid  practice  of  publishing,  un- 
der the  title  of  posthumous  works,  every  loose  fragment, 
every  undigested  thought,  or  every  insignificant  note,  which 
lias  fallen  from  tl>e  pen  of  an  eminent  writer,  still  we  would 
,  not  stigmatise  as  unfair  all  such  publications,  though  it  may 
be  of  compositions  never  intended  for  the  public  eye.  If  an- 
innocent  curiosity  is  gratified,  and  no  private  duty  violated, 
we  cannot  subscribe  to  that  sternness  of  morality,  wliich 
would  deprive  the  public  of  so  much  harmless  and  agreeable 
yecreatiOQ,     But  Dr,  Blair  ^utertained  contrary  sentiments. 
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Ke  was  of  opinion,  that  in  composing  the  lives  of  eminent 
menjan  improper  use  had  been  made  of  the  letters  addressed 
to  them.  Though  therefore  he  had  entertained  a  correspon- 
dence with  many  eminent  literary  characters,  every  vestige 
of  it  had  been  destroyed,  except  a  few  letters  respecting 
Ossian's  poems.Wecannot  but  regret  the  fact/»vhi!e  we  respect 
the  motives  which  led  to  it.  Ife  has  increased  the  difliculties 
of  his  biographer,  by  contracting  ivithin  limits  still'  more 
narrow,  tl>e  materials  which  might  Iwve  been  applied  to  his 
undertaking. 

Dr. Blair,  we  are  informed,was  the  lineal  descendant  of  an 
ancient  family  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  that  of  Blair  of 
Blair,  a  family  whicli  has  produced  several  eminent  men  ia. 
the  departments  of  divinity,  of  law,  and  of  physic.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  John  Blair,  a  respectable  merchairt  and 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  his  mother's  name 
was  Martha  Ogston.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
7th of  April,  1718.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of 
Edinburgh^  and  became  a  student  at  the  university  in  Octo- 
ber 17S0.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  while  attending  the  logie 
class,  he  composed  an  essay,  Ilsfr  t«  xaP^s,  which  possessed 
60  much  merit,  that  the  professor  (John  Stevenson)  ordered 
it  to  be  publicly  read  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Jn  1741,  Mr. 
Blair  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  th«  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  and  his  appearances  in  the  p^ilpit  justified  the 
expectations  which  his  friends  had  formed  of  him.  One 
sermon  of  his,  in  the  West  church,  was  so  much  noticed,  as 
to  procure  from  the  earl  of  Leven  in  the  year  1742,  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  church  of  ColessLe  in  Fifeshire.  But  in  the 
following  year  he  was  restored  to  hi«  native  city,  by  bei«|^ 
admitted  second  minister  of  the  Canongate.  This  situatioR 
as  filled  by  a  popular  election,  in  which  he  obtained  a  majo- 
rity over  Mr.B-obert  Walker^  a  minister  then  in  high  estima- 
tion as  a  preacher.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  private 
influence  of  his  family  and  frien^^s  must  have  had  as  great  a 
ehare  in  procuring  him  this  preferment  as  his  own  merit, 
since  he  was  still  only  25  years  old;  nor  can  we  thoroughly 
reconcile  the  preference  shown  him  over  a  man  of  establiah- 
ed  reputation,  to  our  own  ideas  of  justice. 

In  the  Canongate  -church  he  preached  11  years.  I>i-ona 
it  he  was  translated  to  that  called  Lady  Yester's  in  1754, 
and  from  thence  to  the  High  Church,  in  175M  ;  a  situatioa 
which  in  Scotland  is  understood  to  be  the  limits  of  a  cler- 
gyman's ambition.  In  this  situation  he  continued  during 
the  remainder  of   a  long  life. 

Dr.  Blair  first  showed  his  talents  for  criticism,  from  the 
share  he  took  in  a  periodical  work,  called  the'  Edinburgh  Re- 
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viewj' which  appeared  in  1 755.  Though  there  were  con cerneij 
in  it  some  men,  who  acquired  afterwards  much  celebrity, 
as  Mr.  Wedderbtrn,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, Adam  Smii  .,  and  Dr.  Blair,  its  existence  was  very 
short,  two  numbers  of  it  only  haviug  been  published.  To 
this  work  Dr.  Blair  coauiijuted  a  review  of  Dr.  Hutche- 
son's  '  System  of  Moral  Philosophy.'  The  next  specimen 
of  his  critical  powers,  was  displayed  in  a  Dissertation  upon 
the  poems  of  Ossian.  In  this  dissertation  he  laboured  not 
only  to  evince  the  beauty  of  the  poems  themselves,  but  to 
remove  the  imputation  of  their  being  literary  forgeries. 
Of  those,  however,  who  attended  to  the  subject,  a  greater 
number  was  disposed  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  excellence 
of  those  composiiions  than  as  to  their  authenticity.  But 
whatever  where  the  doubts  entertained  on  this  subject,  none 
-were  ever  heard  of  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Dr. 
Blair's  dissertation. 

The  successof  these  pieces,  and  the  acknowledged  excel- 
lence ol  his  compositions  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  had  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  an  arbiter  of  taste  and  a  master 
of  polite  literature.  Accordingly  he  began  to  read  lectures 
upon  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  at  Edinburgh,  about  the 
year  1759.  In  17(J0  the  town  council  instituted  a  professor- 
ship of  rhetoric,  to  which  they  appointed  Dr.  Blair,  and  in 
the  year  1762  his  majesty  endowed  this  pi'ofessorship  with 
a  salary  of  70l.  per  annum. 

There  was  a  whimsical  mania  at  this  time  epidemic  among 
the  Scotch  literati,  to  which  the  establishment  of  this  professor- 
ship has  been  ascribed  ;  perhaps  it  may  amuse  our  readers  to 
he  informed  of  it,though  Dr. Hill  has  thought  it  unbecoming 
the  gravity  of  his  work  to  notice  it.     A  debating  society  was 
established  at    Edinburgh   about  the  year  1754,   which   was 
denominated  the  Select  Society.    Among  the  early  members 
we  find   the    names   of  Robertson,    Hume,    Kames,    John 
Home,  Carlysle,  VVedderburn,  Andrew  Stewart,  and  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elliot.  Inl759  the  numbers  amounted  to  lSO,and  includ- 
ed all  the  distinguished  literati  of  the  metropolis  audits  neigh- 
bourhood, with  an   appropriate  cotnplement   ©f  nobility  and 
gentry. In  176l  the  elder  Sheridan  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  delivered  his  lectures  on  elocution,  pro- 
fessing to   instruct  his  auditors  in  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  English  tongue.    These  lectuies  were  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and  on  a  sudden,  such  was  the  rage  excited  for  speaking 
with  an  English  accent,  that  three  hundred  gentlemen   and 
a  proportionate  number  of  ladies  attended    them  ;  and   all 
nhe  polite  world  began  to  affect  a  nicety  of  pronunciatiois 
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in  their  ordinary  discourse.  Public  intimation  was  given  in 
the  nevvspapersj  that  the  plan  of  a  new  establishment  for 
carrying  on,  in  Scotland,  the  study  of  the  Enghsh  tongue, 
in  a  regular  and  proper  manner,  was  to  be  laid  befure  the 
Select  Society.  Accordingly,  an  associaiion  was  formed  for 
the  establishment  of  schools,  the  procuring  of  teacht-rs,  and 
for  raising  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries.  It  was  to 
be  denominated  The  Societij  for  promoting  the  rending  and 
speakmg  of  the  English  Language  in  Scotland.  The  result 
of  this  mighty  bustle  may  be  readily  anticipated.  One  master 
made  his  appearance,  who  circulated  the  price  and  condiiioa 
of  his  attendance.  And  with  this  contemplibie  annonce 
the  Select  Society,  which  comprised  all  the  high  rank  and 
literature  of  Scotland,  closed  its  lab  lurs  for  ever. 

If  however  this  f*;lly  was  tlje  occasion  of  instituting  Dr. 
Blair's  professorship,  it  at  least  left  bei)ind  it  some  permanent 
good.  The  lectures  which  he  read  to  his  classes  on  rhetoric; 
and  belles  lettres,  he  found  it  necessary  at  length  to  publish. 
Undoubtedly  jt  is  not  to  these  lectures  that  the  doctor  is  in- 
debted for  his  great  celebrity.  If  we  make  some  allowance 
for  the  partiality  of  afriend  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  admirer. 
Dr.  Hill  must  be  allowed  to  have  justly  appreciated  tlicm  ia 
the  following  passage : 

'  It  must  be  apparent  to  ever)'  attentive  reader,  tliat  Dr.  Blair  was 
much  more  anxious  to  compose  lectures  that  might  become  distin- 
guished for  thair  utility,  than  for  their  depth.  His  object  was  to 
initiate  youth  into  a  study,  with  which  the  country  at  lar^e  wai  but 
little  acquahitcd.  His  pupils  had  undergone  no  preparatory  dis- 
cipline in  the  science,  to  which  they  applied  themselves.  Subtle 
discussion,  from  their  teacher  would  have  been,  in  a  certam  degrees 
misapplied  ;  and  the  stability  of  the  structure  might  have  been  im- 
paired, had  the  foundation  not  been  securely  laid. 

'  As  the  author  of  those  lectures  did  not  pique  himself  upoa 
their  depth,  so  neither  did  he  boast  of  their  originality.  Upon 
every  subject  treated  of,  he  tells  us  that  he  had  thought  tnr  himself, 
but  that  he  availed  himself  occasionally  of  the  ideas  of  others.  He 
felt  it  his  duty  to  convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  knowledge  tlirtt  could 
improve  them.  By  borrowing  from  others,  he  uucerstooti,  that  iie 
not  onl)'  enlarged  the  mass,  but  gave  a  value  to  the  parts  of  jt,  of 
which  tkey  might  otherwis.e  have  been  destitute. 

*But  whatever  reason  Dr.  Blair  might  see  to  accommodate  his  lec- 
tures to  the  capacity  of  young  men, who  wire  novices  in  his  science, 
it  has  been  urged  by  some,  tiiat  he  carried  his  desire  of  doing  so  too 
far.  No  great  effort,  they  tell  us,  is  requisite  to  api)n  hend  |  nnci- 
ples  legitimately  formed,  and  clearly  stited.  H'a  teacher  esuibli.-h 
no  principles,  he  trifles  with  those  whom  he  pretends  f'  instruct. 
lie  refuses  to  satisfy  the  appetite  which  he  raises,  and   genius  must 
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languish  for  want  of  its  proper  food.  Though  superficial  thinl^ers 
thcry  metaphysical  discussion,  because  they  dread  its  effects,  yet 
nothing  is  so  bad  as  the  total  want  of  it.  It  exposes  the  falsehood 
of  those  theories  which  exist  in  the  imagination  of  the  petulant,  and 
it  evolves  the  truth,  by  a  nice  discrimination  of  facts,  which  pre- 
tenders in  science  have  neither  discernment  nor  industry  to  collect. 
*  With  all  the  merit  which  Dr.  Blair's  lectures  possess,  it  must  be 
allowed,  tJiat  the  objection  mentioned  is  in  some  degree  applicable 
to  ihem.  By  being  too  modest,  or  too  timid,  he  rarely  has  the  bold- 
Bess  to  hazard  a  general  remark.  What  many  have  said,  and  almost 
all  believe,  he  states  with  confidence;  and,  by  an  unfortunate  dis*- 
trust  of  his  own  powers,  he  is  apt  to  excite  doubts  in  others,  by  be- 
traying them  in  himself.  He,  who  makes  his  pupils  exercise  their 
«wn  talents,  does  them  a  real  service  ;  and  it  is  better,  perhaps, 
to  establish  principles  that  are  questionable,  than  to  establish  none. 
'  In  respect  to  the  vigour  and  the  correctness  of  the  principle  of 
taste,  Dr.  Blair  had  few  rivals,  and  no  superiors.  In  him  this  pow- 
er was  feelingly  alive  to  the  slightest  impulse,  and  Lt  separated  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine  with  unerring  delicacy.  Lord  Karnes, 
who  had  studied  the  subject  of  belles  lettres  before  the  doctor  was 
known  to  have  don€  so,  and  who  was  the  first  in  this  country  that 
attempted  to  reduce  it  to  a  system,  does  not  catch  beauties  and  de- 
fects with  the  same  nice  apprehension.  In  point  of  originality,  at 
the  same  time,  and  of  that  inventive  power,  which  traces  and  esta- 
blishes principles  in  the'  science,  his  lordship  is  much  superior. 
Some  of  his  theories  may  perhaps  be  false,  and  others  whimsical ;  but 
in  all  of  them  there  is  ingenuity,  and  in  many  of  them  much  truth. 
Whatever  advantage  the  former  critic  had  in  the  delicate  precision 
©f  his  taste,  the  latter  seems  to  have  possessed  in  the  force  of  his  ge- 
nius. By  every  scientific  enquirer,  accordingly,  the  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticism must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  mine,  that  will  not  soon  b« 
exhausted.' 

But  bis  voJumes  of  sermons  are  ibe  durable  monument 
wbich  Dr.  Blair  has  erected  to  bis  own  fame.  The  unpa- 
ralleled success  which  they  haveobtained,  is  an  uncontrover- 
tible proof  that  their  author  was  a  consummate  master  of  his 
art,  and  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  avenues  to  the 
tmman  heart,  indeed,  if  we  except  die  Spectators,  we  think 
that  Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  the  inost  popular  work  in  the 
English  language  ;  and  they  must  therefore  have  a  prodia;i- 
ous  influence  on  the  sentiments, -taste,  and  manners  of  tlie 
age.  If  thertfoie  to  be  the  author  of  such  discourses  does  not 
entitle  him  to  the  very  first  rank  in  literature,few  will  dispute 
liis  claim  to  the  very  highest  station  in  the  second.  We  know 
not  indeed  what  standard  of  excellence  to  adopt,  if  that  be 
not  allowed,  which  is  taken  from  distinguished  eminence  in 
an  art  which  every  churchman  iittenipts^  but  in  which  vei^ 
i'evi  attain  even  to  mediocriij. 
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Upon  the  doctor's  character  then  as  a  preacher  Dr.  Hiil 
clwells  at  the  greatest  length,  and  apparently  with  the  most 
satisfaction.  He  takes  a  view  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  art,  and  makes  a  comparison  between  the  eloquence 
suited  to  the  pulpit,  and  that  of  the  bar  and  the  senate: 
and  he  determines,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  though  it  may 
be  more  easy  upon  the  whole  to  preach  than  to  plead,  it 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  preach  well  than  to  plead 
well.  He  considers  at  some  length  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion which  more  immediately  constitute  the  beauty  of  ser- 
mons, and  which  lead  to  eminence  in  that  very  delicate 
species  of  writing.  The  view  he  has  taken  is  of  course 
rapid  and  cursory,  but  it  is  bold  and  correct. 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  to  examine  critically  some 
of  Dr.  Blair's  discourses,  and  to  contrast  them  with  those  of 
the  celebrated  French  preachers,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massil- 
lon,  upon  similar  topics:  He  takes  occasion  to  introduce 
some  strictures  on  the  eloquence  of  these  writers,  and  of 
some  other  orators  of  the  French  church,  Saurin,  Bossuet, 
and  Fenelon.  This  part  of  the  work  will  be  read  with 
much  interest  by  all  who  cultivate  or  admire  tne  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit.  Having  given  a  short  and  masterly  sketch  of 
the  style  of  some  of  our  own  preachers,  Dr.Ciark,  Dr.  Barrow, 
and  Bishop  Butler,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  Bishop  Atler- 
bury.  Dr.  Hill  concludes  this  part  of  his  work  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

*  Such  are   the  outlines   of   the  character   of  those  distinguished 
preachers,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  wiih  whom  Dr.  Blair 
is  entitled   to  be  compared.     Each  preacher,    in  each   country,  ex* 
hibits,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  merits  and  the   defects  of  its  style 
of  preaching,   as  well  as  those  that    belong  to  himself.     We  might 
be  accused  of  partiality  to  the  country  to  which  Dr.Blair  long  did 
honour,  were    we  to  affirm,    that  he    had  surpassed    the    splendid 
beauties  of  Massi]lon,Bossuet,  and  Flechier,  or  the  clear  and  ingeni- 
ous reasoning  of  Clark,  Barrow,  and  Butler.  In  the  medium  between 
the  extremes  to  which  'feach  set  may  have  leant,  he  seems  to  have 
been  desirous  to  find  a  place.       He  w.shed  to  temper  the  glow  of 
passion  with    the  coolness  of  reason,  and  to  g've   Mich  scope  only 
to  the  imagination  of  his  audience,  as  would  leave  the  exercise  of 
their  judgment  ununpaired.   He  tried  to  accomni'-date  Ins  discus- 
lions  to  the  apprehension  of  those  whom  he  ad(av:,ied  ;  and,  when 
called  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  that  bear  to  be  inquired  into,  he. 
enlivened  the  dark    research  by  the    brilliancy  at  a    well-regulated 
fancy.     The  reception  which  hit,  sermons   have  met  with  through- 
out Europe,  after  being  translated  into  different  iaiiguiiges,  proves 
equally  the  merit  of  the  preacher,  and  the  can  u.tir   ct  his  judges. 
£ven  those  in  this  country  who  envy  his  fame,  hold  it  prudent   to 
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be  silent,  and  seem  to  set  every  thing  like  jealousy  asleep.  They  are 
afraid  to  encounter  that  tide  ot  public  opinion,  by  which  ihey  are 
'oure  they  would  be  borne  down.  In  France  his  sermons  were  ne- 
ver said  to  be  inanimate  ;  nor  were  they,  in  Britain,  by  good  judges, 
said  to  be  superficiai.  In  both  countries  they  have,  at  once,  givea 
pleasure  to  the  gay,  and  consolation  to  the  serious.  By  such  a 
mixture  of  beauty  and  usefulness,  as  the  world  never  before  witnes- 
sed in  th<'ir  line,  they  have  given  fashion  to  a  kind  of  reading  that 
had  long  been  discarded.  They  have  stopped  even  the  voluptuary  ia 
his  career,  and  made  him  leave  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  that  he 
iiaighi  listen  to  the  preacher  s  reproof.' 

Having  viewed  Dr.  Clair  in  tlie  capacity  of  a  critic  ^nd  s. 
preacher,  Dr.   Hill   proceeds  in  the  last  place  to  view  him  in 
that  of"  a  man.     In  this  division    of  his  subject,  a  short  ac- 
cotint  is  given    of  the  eminent  men  with   whom  he  corre- 
sponded cr  lived  on  a  footing  of  intimacy.  These  were  David 
Hume,    Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.   Ferguson,  and  John 
Home.     Dr.  Robertson  gave   him,  at  the  close  of  liis  life, 
a  strong  proof  of  the  liberality  of  his  mind  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  attaclmient.     B«ing  aware  of  the   approach  of  death, 
and  wishing  for  a  successor  in  his  office  as  principal  of  the 
wnrversity  of  Edinbur/jh,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Blair,  begging  that 
tra  delicacy  to  himself  or  his  family  might  prevent  his  making 
th-e  proper  applications  ;  and  assuring  him  that  he  should  die 
^'\ih   greater  satisfaction,  if  he  had  reason  to  anticipate  his 
friend's  success.   Dr.  Blair,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  betray- 
ed great  want  of  judgiTicnt  in  not  following  advice  so  gene- 
rously given.  Hedeclincd  using  ?.ny  solicitation,  even  after  the 
vacancy  had  taken  place  ;  and,   notwilhstanaing,  it  is  cer- 
tain tliat,  when  the  appointment  w^as  given   to  anotiier,  he 
felt   the  oversight  as  injurious    to  him.self,  and  that  he  was 
nivore   aH'ected  by  it,  than  his  friends  in  general  could  have 
iiiipposed.     He  should  have  considered,  that  in  the  appoint- 
iDent  to  offices  of  dignity  and  emolument,  the  electors  are 
called  upon,  not  only  to  select,  but  to  repel;  and  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  too   high   an  opinion    of  his   own    claims 
(however   well-founded)   and    to  have  had  too  little  feeling 
for  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  when  he  expected  men  to 
isnpose  upon  themselves  so  ungrateful  a  task  for  an  object,  to 
vv'hich  he  seemed  himself  indifferent. 

In  his  private  character  and  deportment  Dr.  Blair  seems 
to  have  been  calculated  rather  to  engage  our  esteem  and 
affection  than  to  command  our  admiration.  J)elicacy  of 
'•eling,  gentleness  of  manners,  and  a  nice  sensibility,  were 
ut  principul  features  of  his  mental  frame.     These  qualities 
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rendered  him  in  some  degree  unfit  for  the  buslle  of  active 
life,  and  unwilling  to  enter  into  it.  But  his  judgment  was 
sound,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  habits  of  study  and  ob- 
servation. His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  insatiable;  his 
reading  indefatigable ;  and  his  memory  tenacious.  Nor 
were  his  studies  confined  entirely  to  the  severer  sciences,  la 
books  of  voyages  and  travels  he  had  a  particular  pleasure  ; 
and  not  contented  with  viewing  human  nature  iu  the  realities 
of  life,  he  likewise  read  a  great  deal  of  fictitious  history. 
Hence  few  people  were  more  conversant  in  novels  and  ro- 
mances than  Dr.  Blair;  and  to  those  which  were  excellent 
in  their  kind,  he  always  gave  due  praise.  AV itli  such  dis- 
positions, it  is  obvious  that  he  was  more  adapted  -o  please 
and  adorn  the  circle  of  his  private  friends,  than  to  take  art 
active  part  in  public  life.  Iri  this  intercourse  he  was  apt  to 
unbend  himself  without  reserve,  and  he  took  nu  liberty 
with  his  friends  which  he  did  not  willingly  grant.  Hence, 
his  acquaintance,  particularly  females,  were  mO'itiSed  oc- 
casionally at  his  talking  upon  subjects  that  appeared  too 
trivial  and  common.  They  should  have  considered  lliatthe 
ni'ud,  which  in  solitude  is  much  upon  the  stretch,  makes  use 
of  conversation  as  a  relaxation  from  severer  pursuits,  rather 
than  as  a  mode  of  displaying  its  own  acquisitions,  or  grali- 
fying  itself  by  the  empty  applause  of  wondering  ignorance. 
Though  from  his  timidity  and  diffidence  Dr.  Blair  was  pre-, 
vented  from  taking  any  active  part  in  ecclesiastical  business, 
in  private  consultations  his  opinion  was  much  courted.  J^r. 
Kobertson,  Dr.Carlyle,  Dr.  Drysdale,  and  others  who  mana- 
ged these  matters,  conferred  with  him  frequently;  and  his  ef- 
forts, though  not  so  public, were  not  less  strenuous  than  theJis, 
tor  the  introduction  uf  those  principles  into  the  general  assem-» 
hly,  which  for  fifty  years  have  influenced  its  deliberations. 
The  outliue  of  the  pastoral  admonition,  which  this  assembiv, 
in  179!)i  addressed  to  the  people  under  their  charge,  was  fur- 
nished by  him.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  sira[)iicitv 
of  style,  well  suited  to  the  plain  doctrine  it  was  meant  to  in- 
culcate. This  last  public  service  may  be  regarded  as  his  lega- 
cy to  thechurch  which  he  hadso  long  adorned.  Those  who 
filled  up  this  outliue  will  long  remember,  with  gratitiule.  this 
seasonable  effort  of  a  reverend  father,  who  had  then  passed 
the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Hisdevith  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  following  year, 
on  the  27th  of  Deceuiber.  He  left  no  family  beinnd  hiui. 
He  had  married  in  1748  acousinof  his  own,  Miss  Katharine 
Baunatyue,  daughter  of  the  Kcv.  James  Banuatyne,  one  of 
the  miuisters  of  Edinburgh.  By  her  he  had  two  cliildreti  ; 
«  son,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  a  daughter,  who  havinij; 
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jeached  her  twentieth  year,  became  a  victim  to  consump^ 
tion. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  we  derive  from  this  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Blair.  The  whole  is  rather  to  be 
termed  an  eioge,  than  memoirs,  of  the  very  respectable  divine 
it  undertakes  to  commemorate.  Having  read  it,  we  are  sorry 
to  see  the  doctor  so  little  in  action  :  as  an  author  he  was  well 
known  already  ;  as  a  man,  we  are  not  much  more  acquaint- 
ed with  him  than  we  were  before  the  perusal  of  this  life. 
But  the  execution  of  the  work  is  respectable;  and  it  is  an  ho- 
nourable memorial  of  the  piety  and  affection  of  a  grateful 
pupil  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  and  venerable  master. 


A-RT.VU.— Improvements  in  Education,  as  it  respects  the 
industrious  Classes  of  the  Conimimitt/ ;  containing  amon<r 
other  important  Paniculars,  an  Account  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Educalion  of  one  Thousand  Poor  Children,  Bo^ 
rough  lioad,  Southutuk  ;  and  the  new  System  of  Educa- 
tion, on  zvhich  it  is  conducted.  By  Joseph  Lancaster, 
^vo.     Darton  and  Harvey.     1806. 

S^RT.  VHI.— ^  Letter  to   Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  M.   F. 

in   Consequence  of  the  unqualified  Approbation   expressed 

ly  him  in  the   House  of  Commons,   of  Mr.  La?icasfer\ 

I        System  of    Education.       By  John  Bozcles,  Esq.      Bvo. 

Hatchard.     1S07. 

Art.  IX.— -Comparative    View  of  the  new  Plan  of  Educa- 
tion.    By  Mrs.  Trimmer.    &x'o.     Rirington.     1806. 

AS  the  reviewers  of  literature,  and  consequently  deeply  in-, 
terested  in  the  progress  of  intellect  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  we  congratulate  our  countrymen  on  the  ne\T 
method  of  teaching,which  was  originally  invented  by  Dr. Bell, 
and  which  has  been  brought  so  near  to  perfection  by  Mr. 
Lancaster,  that  we  trust  it  will  soon  be  considered  as  great 
a  phenomenon  to  find  a  man  in  the  British  empire  whocannot 
read  and  write,  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages  to  find  one  who 
could.  By  this  mode  of  teaching,  which  maybe  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  salutary  inventions  since  that  of 
printing,  the  means  of  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
■will  be  so  much  facilitated,  that  the  children  of  the  poor- 
«st  peasant  in  the  kingdom  will  be  enabled^  in  some  degree. 
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to  participate  in   the   advantages    of  a  literary   edtieatioD. 
We  are  well  aware  that  there  is   no  inconsiderable   party  ia 
this  country,  who    view  this    improved    system   of  teaching 
with   a  jealous  eye,    and  who  consider    it  as  Hkely  to  ren- 
der the  mass  of  mankind  unfit  for  the  drudgery  of  life.  We 
are,   however,  so  far  from    entertaining  this    narrow-mind- 
ed apprehension,  that  we  consider  it  a  fit  instrument  for  pro- 
jnoting  notonly  the  progress  of  know  ledge  but  habits  of  indus- 
try and  virtue.     We  are  no  advocates  for  that  political  code^ 
which  would  keep    mankind  in  a  perpetuity   of  ignorance. 
Ignorance  may  do  good  by  accident,  but  knowledge  only  is 
beneficial  by  design.     Nor  was  ignorance  designed  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  man.     The  faculty  of  mind  was  not  bestow- 
ed that   it  might  not  be  employed  ;  and    as  that  faculty  was 
notcommunicated  to  any  privileged  class,but  freely  dispensed 
to  all, it  was  intended  to  be  cultivated  in  all.     Different  indi- 
viduals indeed  in    different   circumstances    possess  different 
degrees  of  leisure  for  the  culture  ^  but  even  those  in  the  hum- 
blest sphere  possess  it  in  some  degree  ;  and  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  morally  accountable  for  the  use.     It  will  not  cer- 
tainly be  denied  that  it  is  the  duty    of  every   government  to 
employ  all  the  means  in  its  posverto  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  subject,  bat  as  happiness  does  not  consist  merely  in  llie 
absence  of  physical  want,  but  in  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement, by  which  it  is  both  augmented  and  refined,   the 
education  of  youth  or  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart,  is 
one  of  the  most  momentous  and   interesting   considerations 
which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  any  government.    We  do 
not  mean  that  government  should  force  upon  the  people  any 
particular  system  of  education,  but  that  it  should  furnish  a!i 
with  tlie  opportunity  ;  and  tliat  even  the  lowest  poverty  may 
be  raised  above  the  level  of  brutal  barbarity  and  ignorance.  It 
is   in^Ieed  supposed  that,  if  all  could    read    and   write,  none 
would  work,  and  that  famine  would  be  the  fruit  of  knowledgea 
communicated  to  the  lower  orders  of  society.       But,  is  not 
ignoiance  the  parent  of  sloth  ?  and  is  the  Irish  peasant,  wha 
does  not  know  his  letters,  more  industrious  than  the  Englislv 
cottager,  who    can  read  his  testament  and  perhaps  write  hh 
name  ?  Though  even  in  this  country   tiiere    are  still  many 
who  are  left  uneducated, many  who  have  never  been  blest  with 
the  lowest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  yet  there  certainly  never 
was  a  period  among  us,  when   knowledge  was  so  generally 
diffused,  or  when  so    many  persons   of  all  ages   and    sexes, 
ranks  and  conditions,  could  read  and  write;  yet  was  there  ever 
a  period  in  this  country,  when  industry  was   so    alert,  when 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  was  so  energetically  impres-- 
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&ed,  or  so  vividly  animated  with  the  spirit  of  exertion^  vahen 
the  labours  ol"  the  plough  and  the  loom  were  so  perpetual 
and  inlensCjand,  in  sliort,  when  the  active  powers  of  man 
were  in  a  state  so  opposite  to  that  of  debility  and  indolence  ? 
The  diflusion  of  knowledge  therefore,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherio 
been  extended,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
effects  ;  and  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  the  far- 
ther extension  would  be  productive  of  consequences  injuri- 
ous to  the  welfare  of  the  community?  Those,  who  are  enemies 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  reason  as  if  the  intellectual 
culture  of  man  would  cause  the  plough  and  the  loom  to  be 
forsaken  for  habits  of  philosophical  speculation.  But  such 
would  be  so  far  from  being  the  effect  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  sys- 
tem of  education,  that  it  would  rather  tend  to  invigorate 
the  habit  of  exertion.  And  as  man  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
governed  by  habii  than  by  precept,  and  as  the  scions  of  our 
early  habits  gradually  harden  into  that  trunk  of  habits  which 
form  the  characteristic  of  our  later  years,  that  system  of 
education  which  combines  physical  activity  with  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  must  be  regarded  of  in- 
calculable advantage.  The  object  of  education  is  to 
qualify  the  individual  to  act  his  pait  well  in  that  state  of 
life  in  which  it  is  his  destiny  to  move.  Any  education, 
which  has  this  tendency,  must  be  beneficial.  Such  is  that 
which  iVIr.  Lancaster  proposes  to  render  universal.  But  to 
the  general  adoption  of  this  plan,  Mr.  Bowles  objects,  be- 
cause, in  the  religious  instruction  which  Mr.  Lancaster  com- 
anunicates  to  his  scholars,  no  doctrines  are  inculcated  but 
such  as  are  common  to  all  sects  of  Christians  ;  and  conse- 
quently, such  as  we  must  allow  (unless  we  exclude  particu- 
lar sects  from  the  possibilities  of  salvation)  to  constitute  the 
only  essential  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  Mr. 
Bowles  contends  that  in  such  a  system  of  education  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  the  established  church  ought  to  be  ex- 
clusively  retained  ;  and  that,  though  Mr.  Lancaster  teaches 
the  apostles'  creed,  that  is  not  sufficient  without  the  creed 
of  St.  Athanasius.  But  is  any  man  likely  to  become  abetter 
christian  by  being  instructed  in  the  principles  of  that  creed  ? 
Is  a  want  of  charity  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
Christianity  ?  Is  the  sjjirit  of  intolerance  inculcated  in  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  ?  And  is  it  one  of  the  preliminaries 
of  a  good  education  to  teach  ingenuous  and  tender-hearted 
youth  to  imprecate  damnation  on  all  who  do  not  think  as 
they  think  ?  But,  because  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  does  not 
inculcate  any  controverted  or  uncertain  doctrines,  Mr. 
Bowles  seems  to  think  that  the  Christianity  which  he  leaches 
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Is  'scarcely   any    tliinjy  else  than  Deism.'     Now.   if  Deism 
mean  any  thing,  it  means  a  disbelieHn  the  divine  aiission  of 
Jesus.      But  does    Mr.  Lancaster  encourage    tins   dishelief? 
Certainly  not.     For  a  belief  in  the  divine  nii-^si-n    o[  J.  hUS 
is  one  of  the  <=ssentials  of  christianily,  in  which  al!  sects  uf 
ail  denominations  are  perfectly    agreed,   and    which    conse- 
quently enters   into  the    plan   of    Mr.    Lancaster      Tiiouj;li 
different  sects   may  entertain  different  ojjinions  respecting 
the  person  of  Jesus,  though  some    may   deny  his  pre  exis- 
tence, or  his  miraculous   conception,  yel  all  agree    in    thi'^, 
that  he    was    divinely    commissioned   to  teach    the   will   of 
God  \    that    he    vV')rked    miracles  to   prove  the    divinity    of 
his  mission  ;   and  that  he  ratified  the    hope  of  a   future   life 
by  his  resurrection  from  thedciid.      Surely  here   is  doctrine 
enouijh    for   tlie  nutriment  of  fa'th  and  the  encouraa;ement 
of  goodness.     On  such  articles  of  belief  as    we   have  men- 
tioned,   in  which    all   sects  concur,    and  which  areas  pow- 
erful   in    their  pi actical  efficacy  as   they   are   in    their   spe- 
culative importance,   we   may    safely  erect  a  solid   and  use- 
ful system  ot    relgious  education,  suited    to    all  the   deno- 
minations  of  tiie   christian    world.     Such    is    the    basis  on 
which  tlie  leligious  system  of  Mr.  Lancaster  is  erected,  arid 
which  is  equally  honourable  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart.  Mr. 
Lancaster  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  quakers,  but  he  by 
no  means  wishes  to  render  his  system  subservi.  nt  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  own    peculiar  opinions.     Unanimity  is   his 
object,  and  charity  his  guide.     One  of  the  salutary  tenden- 
cies of  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  of  religious  instruction  would 
be  to  allay  the  spirit  ol"  religious  animosity,    and    to  cement 
between  the  different  denominations  of  christians  tlie  bond 
of  amity  and  peace.     For,  as  that  system    would   inculcate 
only  those  tenets,  in  which  all  sects  of  christians  are  agreed, 
and  which  constitute  the  only  essential  articles  of  thai  reli- 
gion which  Jesus  preached,  the  youth  o!  both  sexes,  by  be- 
ing taught  from  the  earliest  period,   to  consider  tliese  points 
of  primary  importance,  would  easily  be  led  lo  regard   those 
doctrines  which  are  more  ambiguous  and  obscure,  as  of  in- 
ferior dignity  and  interest,  and  no  (it  object  of  animosity  and 
strife.     And,  as  early  impressions  are  the  most  durable,  such 
sensations  of  a  comprehensive  charity,   and  such  notions  of 
religious  forbearance,    by  being  imbibed  in    very   early  life, 
would  not  readily  he  eff<iced  ;  and  a  true  christian    disposi- 
tion might  thus  be  gradually  diffus  d  among  mankind.   The 
distinguishing  characteristic  ol  true,  as  contrasted  with  spu- 
rious Christianity,  is   an    enia'    ed    i»   ilanthropy,    a  general 
^ood  will,   which  k'ovvs   no  limitations  of  sect  or  party 
CniT.  B.E.\. Vo\.  II.  Juncj  laoj,  N 
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'  By  this/  said  the  founder  of  the  christian  doctrinp,  '  shall 
all  men  know  Lhat  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
towards  another.'  Though  our!;?aViour  well  knew  the  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  which  would  arise  among  bis  followers, 
and  the  complicalcd  absurdities  which  would  be  incorpo- 
rated with  his  doctrine,  yet,  instead  of  allowing  any  differ- 
ences ot  judy;ment  to  make  any  interruptions  in  the  harmony 
of  his  disciples,  lie  made  the  spirit  ot  mutual  charity  and 
forbearance  the  only  test  oF  their  attachment  to  his  religion. 
Mr.  Bowles,  who  would  render  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  sub- 
servient only  to  the  propagation  of  those  tenets,  which  are 
embraced  by  a  particular  body  of  christians,  would  not  only 
render  it  an  object  of  aversion  to  chrisitiaus  of  other  deno- 
jiiinalions,  but  would  deprive  it  of  its  greatest  usefulness  as 
a  most  salutitry  and  efficacious  mean  of  diverting  tjie  atten- 
tion of  mankind  from  the  forms,  the  superfluities,  and  ex- 
crescences, to  the  only  essentials  of  true  religion  ;  ol  appeas- 
ing the  animosities  ot"  contending  sects;  and  of  diffusing  the 
spirit  of  a  comprehensive  chanty  through  the  whole  chris- 
tian world. 

*  Education,' says  Mr.  Lancaster  very  justl)',  *  ruyht  not  to  be 
subservient  to  the  propagation  or  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect. 
Beyond  ihc  number  ot  iLat  sect,  it  becomes  un  ue  influence;  like 
the  strong  taking  advantage  of  the  weak.  Yet,  a  reverence  for  the 
sacred  name  of  God  and  the  scriptures  of  truth  ;  a  detestation  of 
"vice  ;  a  love  of  veracity  ;  a  due  attention  to  duties  to  partnts, 
to  relaaons,  and  to  S(;ciety  ;  careiuiness  to  avoid  bad  company  ; 
civility  withi  ut  flattery,  and  a  peaceable  demeanor,  may  be  in- 
culcated in  every  seminary  for  youth,  without  violating  the  sanctu- 
ary of  private  religious  opinion  in  any  mind.  When  obedience  to 
the  divine  precepts  keeps  pace  with  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  any 
man,  tliaf  man  is  a  christian;  and  when  the  fruits  of  Christianity 
Hit-  pruiiuceii,  that  man  is  evidently  a  discipie  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
let  his  protessjon  of  religion  be  what  it  may.' 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  pious  and  enlightened  mind, 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  the  operations  of 
genuine  Christianity.  We  here  discover  none  of  that  sect- 
making  spirit,  which  is  one  o!  the  surest  marks  of  a  mis- 
guided, a  bigoted,  or  an  hypocritical  religionist.  Mr. 
Bowles  will  perhaps  apply -to  these  sentiments,  as  he  has 
done  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  the  epithet  of  Deisti- 
cal.  But  if  by  Deislical,  Mr.  Bowles  mean  lhat  compre- 
hensive good  will,  which,  without  any  narrow  or  sectarian 
antipathies,  causes  us  to  love  one  another,  as  Christ  has 
loved  us,  we  confess  that  we  are  highly  flattered  by  the  im- 
putation ;  wud  that  we  take  what  he  vents  as  abuse,  for  the 
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highest  panegyric.  We  will  now  coinmunicate  to  our  rea- 
ders some  idea  of  the  mode  of  education  which  Mr.  Lan- 
caster pursues,  by  which  one  master  and  only  one  or 
two  books  may  be  competent  to  the  instruction  of  one  thou- 
sand boys.  The  whole  school  is  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  proficiency  of  the  boys  ;  and  a  monitor,  or  more, 
according  to  the  number  of  boys,  is  appointed  to  each.  Thus 
the  labour  of  the  master  is  abridged,  and  the  instruction  of 
the  scholar  is  accelerated.  ' 

•  The  first  or  lowest  class  of  scholars  are  those  who  are  yet  un- 
acquainted with  their  alphabet.  This  is  called  the  A  B  C  class.  The 
method  of  ti^aching  is  as  follows  :  a  bench  is  placed  or  fixed  to  ihe 
ground  for  the  boys  to  sit  on  ;  another,  about  a  foot  higher,  is 
placed  before  them.  On  the  desk  before  them  are  placed  deal  led- 
ges, thus ; 


*  The  letter  A  shews  the  entire  surface  of  the  desk.  B,  is  a  va- 
cant space,  where  the  boys  lean  their  left  arms,  while  they  write  or 
print  with  the  right  hand.  The  sand  is  placed  in  the  space  C. 
Sand  of  any  kind  will  do,  buf  it  must  be  dry.  The  boys  print  in 
.the  sand  with  their  fingers  ;  they  all  print  at  the  command  given 
by  their  monitor.  A  boy  who  knows  how  to  print  and  distinguish 
some  of  his  letters  is  placed  by  one  who  knows  few  or  none,  with 
a  view  to  assist  him  ;  and  particularly  that  he  may  copy  the  form 
of  his  letters  from  seeing  him  make  thein.  We  find  this  copying 
.one  from  another  a  great  step  towards  proficiency.  In  teaching 
the  boys  to  print  the  alphabet,  the  monitor  first  makes  a  letter  cu 
the  sand,  before  any  boy  who  knows  nothiiii:  about  it;  the  boy  is 
then  required  to  retrace  the  same  letter  with  liis  fingers  ;  and  thus 
he  is  employed  till  he  can  make  the  letter  himself  without  the  mo- 
nitor's assistance.     Then  he  may  go  on  to  learn  another  letter.' 


*  Another  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  is,  by  a  large  sheet  of 
pasteboard  suspended  by  a  nail  on  the  school  wall  ;  twelve  boys, 
from  the  sand  class,  are  formed  uito  a  circle  round  this  alphabet, 
standing  in  their  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  12.  These  numbers  are 
pasteboard  tickets,  with  No.  1,  &c.  inscribed,  suspended  by  a  string 
from  the  button  of  the  bearer's  coat,  or  round  his  neck.  The  best 
boy  stands  in  the  first  place;   he   is  also  decorated  with  a  leathwn 

Is  2 
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t'lcVet,  L'ilt,  and  lettered  tnerif,  as  a  badge  of  honour.  He  is  always 
the  first  boy  questioned  by  the  monitor,  who  points  to  a  particular 
letter  in  the  alphabet.  "  What  letter  is  that  ?"  If  he  tells  readily 
all  is  well,  and  he  retains  his  place  in  theclass  ;  which  he  forfeits 
together  with  his  number  and  ticket  to  the  next  tjoy,  who  answers 
the  question  if  he  cannot.' 


a 


■  The  second  class  are  chiefly  boys  who  have  learnt  to  print 
the  alphabet  ixnd  Jig t/ res  in  sand  and  readily  to  distingui:^b  the  same 
on  paper.  Their  business  is  to  spell  sho' t  words  by  writing  them 
with  then-  fingers  in  the  sand  ;  the  monitor  pronouncings  word  or 
a  syllable,  and  each  boy  printing  it  on  the  sand  with  his  fingers,  and 
thus  spelling  it.  These  boys  have  besides  small  slntes  on  which  they 
learn  tp  make  all  the  alphabet  in  writing,' 

Mr.   Lancaster's  method  of  spelling  '  commands  attention, 
gratifies  the  active  disposition  of  youth,  and  is  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  writinfi;.  It  superadds  in  a  great  measuiethe  use 
of  books  in  tuition,while  (tospe.ik  moderately)  it  doubles  the 
actual  improvement  of  life  children.  Supply  twenty  boys  with 
slates  and  penciij  ai7d  pronounce  an}' word  for  them  to  write, 
suppose  it  the  word  ab-so-lu-ti  oji ;  they  are  obhged  to  listen 
"with  attention, to  catch  the  sound  of  every  letter  asit  falls  from 
their  teacher's    lips;  again    they  have  to  retrace  the  idea  of 
every  letter,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  as  they  write 
it  on  the  slates.'    Thus  we  find  that  Mr    Lancaster's  plan  al- 
most  entirely  saves    the   expence  of  books,  pens  and    ink, 
while    boys    have   six  times   the  usual  practice    in  writing. 
'  By  this  |ir;ictice  of  w  riling  on  a  slate,  they  learn  to  humour 
their   pencils,  so    as  lo  write  just  like   a  pen,  in  making  the 
tip   and    dovvn    strokes   of  the  letters.'     The  usual  mode  pf 
teachirig  requires  every  boy  lo  have  a  book,  but,  by  the  in- 
genious contrivance  of  Mr.    Lancaster,  one  book  will  serve 
instead  of  six  hundred.      In   the  common  schools,  each  boy 
can  rtad  or  spell  only  one  lessen  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
book  ;  while  the  other  parts  are  in  continual  wear  and  liable 
to  he  thumbed  io   pieces.     But    if  a  book    containing  thirty 
different    lessons  were  printed  in  a  large  letter,  only  on  one 
si(!eofa  leaf,  and  each    jeaf  Hxed  on  a  pasteboard  atid  sus- 
pended by  a  >lnng  from  any   convenient    pkice,  twelve   or 
even    twenty  boys   might  st.iiid   in    a  half  circle  round  each 
board,  and  by  these  means,  learn  to  read  or  spell   as  well  as 
if  each   boy  had  a  spelling  bo^k   in  his  hand.     This  method 
is   practised  in  the  school   pf    Mr,  Lancaster,  and    thus  one 
book  containing  thirty  lessons,  serves   at    the  satnr  time  for 
tl^e   instiuc'ion    of  six  hundred  bovs,  uithout  bcuig  liable  to 
|he  weai  andlear  to  which  school  books  aie  usually  exposed. 
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'  Every  lesson,'  says  Mr.  Lancasber,  '  placed  on  a  card,  will  serve 
for  twelve  or  twenty  boys  at  once;  and  when  that  twelve  or  twenty 
have  repeated  the  whole  les-oi  as  many  timeti  over  as  there  are  boys 
in  the  circle,  they  are  dismissed  to  their  spelling  on  the  s  a:e,  and 
another  like  number  of  boys  may  study  the  same  lesion  in  succes- 
sion ;  indeed  two  hundred  boys  may  all  repeat  their  lessons  fromons 
Card  in  the  space  off  A/ee  huurs,' 

Mr.  Lancaster's  extempore  method  of  spelling,  like  the 
other  parts  ol  his  system,  combines  clearness  of  mslructioa 
with  rapidity  of  improvement, 

'  When  the  circle  of  boys  is  formed  around  their  card  or  lesson, 
the  monitor  points,  with  his  pencil  or  pen,  to  the  columns  of  spell- 
ing which  form  the  lesson  for  the  day.  The  first  boy  rea.lssix  words 
by  syllables  ;  he  does  not  spell  the  words  b\  repeating  each  letter,  but 
by  repeating,  in  a  distinct  manner,  each  syllable  in  every  w«rd.  If 
he  commits  any  mistake  the  next  boy  is  required  to  rectify  it  without 
being  told  what  the  mistake  is;  if  the  second  boy  cannot  correct  the 
first,  the  third  or  fourth  may;  in  which  case  the  scholar  takes  pre- 
cedency of  him  that  committed  it,  and  receives  the  tiisignia  of  merit  at 
the  same  time.  In  no  case  is  a  monitor  suffered  to  teach  or  tell  the 
boys  in  his  circle  what  the  error  is,  unless  they  should  all  be  equally 
ignorant;  then  it  becomes  his  duty  to  doil.  This  is  in  fact  eacli 
hoy  leaching  himself,'  Uc.  &c. 

The  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  equally  simple 
and  profound;  but,  as  we  can  hardly  allot  room  for  lin- 
ther  extracts,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book.  We 
have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  bestowed  high  com- 
mendation on  the  religious  instruction  which  is  delivered  ia 
the  school  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  we  have  applauded  it  thft 
more,  because  it  is  divested  of  all  sectarian  partialities.  The 
character  of  true  religion  is  well  depicted  by  St.  James; — It  is 

'to  VI SITTHE  POOR  AND  THE  FATHER  LESS  IN  THEIR  AFFLIC- 
TION,   AND  TO  LIVE  UNSPOTTED  FROM   THE   WORLD.       Sucll 

is  the  religion  which  is  taught  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  religious  system,  in  conformity  with, 
the  precepts  and  with  the  example  of  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity himself,  is,  universality,  as  it  respects  the  princi«s 
pies  and  the  practice,  the  duties  of  life  and  the  affections  o£ 
the  heait. 

Mr.  Lancaster  has  lately  established  a  school  for  girls  on 
the  same  plan  with  that  for  boys  ;  and  he  hopes  soon  to  per-; 
feet  his  systems  so  far  as  not  only  to  teacli  his  pupils  to  read^ 
to  wnle,  and  to  sum,  but  to  leara  the  rudimentsi  of  some  u»*i- 
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ful  trade.  This  will  perfect  the  plan,  and  render  it  still  more 
deserving  the  support  and  protection  of  the  government. 
When  we  consider  not  only  what  have  been  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Lancaster's  system,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  tried, 
but  what  must  be  the  national  good  which  it  will  produce, 
when  practised  on  a  larger  scale  and  supported  as  a  national 
concern,  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  ihe  hope  which  it  in- 
spires. W^e  regard  it,  under  the  favour  of  Providence,  as  the 
probable  means  of  effecting  a  radical  reformation  in  the  morals 
and  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and,  instead 
of  agreeing  with  that  unwearied  pamphleteer,  Mr.  Bowles, 
that  it  is  a  delusive  cover  for  the  propagation  of  Deism,  we 
consider  it  as  likely  to  furnish  the  best  and  safest  antidote  to 
infidelity  and  vice.  If  the  substance  of  Christianity  consist, 
as  its  blessed  author  affirmed,  in  lovins:  our  neighbour  a* 
ourselves,  and  m  doing  to  others  what  we  would  that  others 
should,  in  the  like  circumstances,  do  to  us,  the  schools  of 
Mr.  Lancaster  will  be  found  very  efficacious  in  establishing 
this  religion  in  every  heart,  without  any  hypocritical  mum- 
mery or  Pharisaical  inventions.  We  venerate  Mr.  Lancaster 
as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  his  country  and  his  species. 

Mrs,  Trimmer,  in  her  '  Comparative  View,'  approves  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  ;  but  she  differs  with 
him  about  the  essentials  of  religion.  With  her  every  thing 
is  essential,  which  is  inculcated  among  that  sect  of  chris- 
tians to  which  she  belongs;  and  consequently  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter's system  must  be  made  to  conform  to  her  tenets,  or  not 
have  her  support.  But  this  is  to  reason  and  to  act  on  nax- 
row  principles  ;  and  to  be  deficient  in  thtU  comprehensive 
charity,  which  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  those  who  pro- 
fess tlie  religion  of  Christ.  There  are  son)e  great  and  fun- 
damental truths,  such  as  we  have  enumerated  in  a  former 
part  of  this  article,  which  are  comuion  to  all  sects; 
these  truths  constitute  the  only  essentials  of  Christianity, 
and  these  Mr.  Lancaster  inculcates.  If  the  creed  of 
Mrs.  Trimmer  include  a  multiplicity  of  flrticles,  which  are 
not  to  be  fount!  among  these  essentials,  let  her  be  contented 
with  the  peaceable  possession  of  them  in  her  own  bosom, 
without  endeavouring  to  force  them  into  a  system  of  national 
education,  where  they  will  operate  only  as  a  bone  of  coulea- 
tiQii  aud  a  cause  of  strife. 
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Art.  X. — Historical,  literary  and  political  Jnecdotes  and 
Miscellanies.  In  3  Vols.  From  the  German  of  Augustus  Von 
Kotzebue,  1'2/wo.  IBs.    Colburn.  1807. 

THE  injudicious  use  of  the  wordiseven,  such- like ,  therefrom  f 
thereby,  the  same,  the  speHing  o^  were  for  where,  ^to  atid  the 
numberless  instances  of  nouns  plural  rejoicing  in  verbs  sin- 
gular, bear  internal  evidence  to  the  identity  of  this  translator, 
and  the  extraordinary  personage  who  rendered  to  White- 
chnpel  English  the  romances  of  Kotzebue. 

Deep  were  our  conjectures  in  February  last  on  the  profes- 
sion and  character  of  this  translator,  whom  we  then  consider- 
ed, and  do  still  consider,  to  be  an  inverse  genius  of  the  very 
first  water. — But  to  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue, 

These  anecdotes  are  professedly  compiled  from  various 
books,  and  are  in  general  more  unamusing,  dull,  and  un- 
meaning, than  any  of  the  ana's  which  have  issued  from  the 
press  for  a  century  past.  They  are  in  general  beneath  all  cri- 
ticism, and  beneath  all  notice.  It  would  be  needless  to  point 
out  passages  eminent  for  their  dullness,  where  liCarly  every 
thing  is  eminently  dull  ;  in  travelling  through  a  country 
fertile  and  beautiful,  the  journeyer  remarks  with  pain  the  Hrst 
barren  or  unhappy  spot ;  it  rivets  his  attention,  and  becomes 
impressed  on  his  memory,  allied  with  a  wish  that  it  had  not 
obtruded  itself  to  the  detriment  of  the  rich  vallies  and  woody 
mountains  which  surround  it.  But  no  man's  attentioa 
would  be  arrested  by  one  peculiar  tract  of  sterility  on  the 
desert  and  boundless  sands  of  Libya,  where  one  undistin- 
guishable  and  uniform  waste  expands  to  the  eye.  For  ihi^ 
reason,  on  comparing  the  author  with  himself,  it  is  difficulc 
to  fix  on  one  anecdote  which  is  more  tame  and  spiritless 
than  those  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  extended  nam? 
of  the  author  demands  some  attention  ;  the  anecdotes  which 
he  has  compiled  should  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed. 
The  reviewer  of  this  article  will  confine  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  selection  of  such  specimens  as  he  may  think 
in  some  degree  exceptions  to  the   character  of  the  bc/ok. 

In  volume  1,  is  a  curious,  and  it  were  to  be  feared,  only  $t 
curious  disquisition  into  the  fate  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

The  common  account  that  she  was  burned  to  death  for  a 
relapse  into  heresy  and  sorcery,  is  discredited  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  manuscript  found  at  Metz  bv  a  father  Vignier,  from 
which  it  appears  that  this  father  was  busily  occupied  with  the 
history  of  the  lords  of  Alsace,  and  in  ajourney  tiirough  Lo- 
tharingia  sought  every   where  the  accounts  aod  antiquities 
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which  might  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  The  result  of  his 
enquiries  was  a  discovert/  that  she  was  not  burnt,  but  w»a 
maified  in  the  year  l43f)-7  to  a  count  VVhenbourg,  to  whom 
she  bore  several  children. 

The  anecdote  is  entitled,  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  a  wife 
and  mother."  Amidst  our  apprehensions  for  the  accuracy 
oHather  Vignier's  researches,  it  is  some  pleasure  to  reflect^ 
that  the  outrage  to  humanit}',  which  it  is  here  attempted  to 
disprove,  was  the  work  of  lier  own  countryn.en  almost  ex- 
clusively. The  French  prelates,  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
noi  improbably  the  French  officers  by  whose  treachery  she 
Was  betrayed,  and  who  envied  her  glory,  were  her  judges 
ai'd  her  >  xecutioners.  Of  our  countrymen,  oiilv  the  cardinal 
ot  Winchester  had  tiie  baseness,  cowardice,  and  cruelty  to 
concur  in  iliis  impotent  revenge. 

^1  thesiconfi  voluaie  we  meet  with   extracts   from   Iwan 
I\-  'i     V-    rschudri'i's  yet  unprir.ted    travels  in  China.     JNJr. 
Kcz-  hue  in  hisjourney  from  Tobolsk  to  Petersburg  became 
act|uai'ited  with    this  personage,    who  in  his  youth  liad  beea 
sent  to  China  on   some  mercantile  missions;  had,  from  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  favourable  to  him,  madehimself mas- 
ter of  the  mysterious  language  of  the  natives;  was  esteemed 
by  them  as  one  of  their  countrymen,    and  consequently  ad- 
mitted behind  the  curtain  which  they  never  fail  to  drop   be- 
fore the  eyes  of  convicted  foreigners.     Among   other   feats 
lie  became  a  Chinese  comedian,  and  married  a  native   lady. 
-The  extract  here  made  contains  the  description  of  a  feast  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  the  worshipful  lvr?.g-hao.     The  ac- 
count of  the  formalities  which  look  place  before  and  at  this 
entertainment  are  amusing  enough. 

A  Chinese  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Pic-tsing-Koaa 
drills  our  visitor,  for  about  a  week  before  the  festival,  in  ail 
the  solemn  grimaces  which  are  in  China  considered  man- 
ners, iwan  Iwanow  Tschudrin  receives  atifseeov  card  of 
invitation  from  his  well  wisher,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing receives  a  second  message  to  ask  if  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten his  invitation. 

After  entering  the  hall,  where  two  riclily  dressed  door- 
keepers concealed  their  master  beneath  a  large  fan,  the  de- 
scription of  the  congratulation  and  welcome  is  as  follows  : 

*  I  might  be  still  about  six  steps  distance  from  those  people,  when 
they  suddenly  drew  their  umbrellas  from  before  them,  and  Krag- 
liao  came  from  behind^  Now  the  compliments  began,  which  an 
European  spectator,  in  spite  of  his  serious  mien,  w(mld  have  tiikcn  for 
jest.  We  stooped  and  bowed  over  and  under,  pushed  nov/  to  the 
right,  and  then  to  the  left,  according  to  the  provinee  in  which  we 
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found  ourselves  (for  in  China  the  place  of  honour  is  not  every  ivhere 
on  the  right  hand),  we  kneeled  upon  one  knee,  riii^n  upon  the  other; 
in  short  a  sort  of  pa;  fmime  ballet'  was  danced  with  (he  master  of 
the  house,  in  which  the  number  of  the  allotted  motions  is  not  to  be 
described.  Then  fuHowed  phrases  of  politeness  and  fine  titles  of 
honour,  which  we  conterred  on  each  other.  Afterwards  the  mils- 
ter  of  the  house  inviled  his  guests  to  go  farther,  in  dumb  show,  ami 
th  ■  latter  replied  in  the  same  mute  naanner.  The  master  of  the 
house  at  last  broke  the  silence  in  the  following  words  :  "  tsin  tsin^" 
he  was  pleased  to  say,  which  contained  the  request,  "  be  pleased  t<* 
ualk  before.''  "  Pic-can,"  answered  the  guest,  "  Heaven Jhrhid, 
that  I  should  attempt  such  a  thing  !" — until  he  al  last,  after  oiten- 
times  repeating,  and  refusing,  was  forced  by  a  gentle  push.' 

After  innumerable  compliments, delays^  bows,  compHtnents 
aa:ain,  ceremonies  of  precedency,  and  otlie»  formalities,  ihey 
sat  down,  eacli  lo  a  separate  table, near  which  is  placed  ano- 
ther table,  on  which  rises  a  pyramid  of  meat  and  fruit  about 
a  foot  and  a  hall  hii^h.  Here  we  vainly  itnaij;ined  that  the 
repast  might  have  commenced.  No  such  thing.  Poor 
7'schudrin  !  Alas  poor  Tschudrin  !  '  Thou  w;i«l  doomed, 
like  a  second  governor  of  Barataria,  to  see  tliis  savoury  pyra- 
mid of  dainties  vanish  from  thee  untouched,  and  to  smell  ia 
its  stead  a  silver  pan  of  perfumes.  Patience  is  valuable  ia 
every  place;  in  China  it  must  be  invaluable.  The  time  for 
commencing  an  assault  on  the  dishes  at  length  approaches. 
The  manner  of  commencing  it  is  partly  military,  partly  civil, 

*  My  appetite  was  already  sufficiently  provoked  bj  the  long  pres- 
paration,  and  I  eagerly  waited  for  th-i  coiinnencemcnt  of  trie  repast. 
At  last  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  knelt  down  in  the  middie  of  the 
hall,  raised  his  voice  loudly  and  solemnly,  jjronounced  seriously  and. 
slowly  :  *'  Ta  lao  pe  Tsi/ig  Tsin  !"  that  is  to  say  :  "  Mij  master  in- 
treats  you  to  drink."  We  all  seized  our  cups  in  a  moment,  raised 
them  to  our  foreheads,  as  a  battalion  their  arms,  at  command,  the.i 
lowered  them  to  our  mouths  ;  we  however  only  sipped,  till  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  a  second  time  cried  out  :  "  'I'siiig  Tsehao  can  .'" 
that  was  "  if  you  please,  to  th,'  very  List  drop  ;"  at  the  same  limp 
the  master  of  the  house  turned  dov;  n  his  cup  to  shew  that  it  was 
empty 

*  The  same  ceremony  was  not  only  observed  at  every  draught, 
but  even  at  every  fresh  dish,  which  was  not  placed  in  order,  until 
the  solemn  invitation  :  "  take  up  your  Ta-tsce  (or  small  ivory  stick 
or  folk)  to  taste  this  fresh  dish  !"  was  pronounced  to  us,  and  a  polite 
nod  from  the  master  of  the  house  confirmed  llie  invitation.' 

Here  the  master  of  the  bouse  gives  the  word  of  command, 
i?ot  absolutely  indeed^  but  in  tiie  way  of  injunction  aot  uq- 
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like  tliose  cffcers  of  small  volunteer  corps,  who,  bearing  in 
miixl  that  tliey  are  comma, iding  gentlemen,  and  not  impos- 
sibly scholars,    adapt  then  orders    with  due   discrimination. 

*  May    1  trouble   y  u,    gentlemen,  to   wheel     to    the  left  i" 

*  Eyes  right,  if  you  please,  gentlemen.'  *  Will  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  march  ?'  '  I  shall  feel  myself  infinitely  obliged 
to  you,  genllenien,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  shoulder 
arms,'   &,c. 

To  complete  the  romance  Iwan  Iwanow  hears  the  rustling 
of  silken  dresses  as^ainst  a  partition  of  bamboo  sticks,  behind 
which  the  lively  Can-hoa  was  concealed.  After  gaining  con- 
siderable glory  by  eating,  tiiere  is  no  wonder  that  our  visitor 
should  incline  to  love,  parlioularly  since  he  saw  now  and 
then  a  white  hand,  from  v\hicli  the  long  hanging  sleeve  was, 
not  without  de:sign,  drawn  back.  A  Hner  and  no  doubt  a 
keener  appetite  takes  place  of  that  which  had  been  sated  by 
the  ragouts,  herbs,  pulse,  and  broth  seasoned  with  hog's  lard. 

After  the  repast  and  reiterated  compliments,  the  guests 
sally  out  through  a  brilliantly  decorated  gallery  into  the  gar- 
den illuminated  by  variegated  lamps,  F)om  thence  they  re- 
turn to  a  little  diverlisement  got  up  by  Chinese  drolls,  which 
is  rendered  more  convivial  by  being  compelled  to  drink  pretty 
freely  of  the  best  Iamb  zeine,  '  which  is  prepared  from  the 
flesh  of  the  lamb,  in  the  province  Schewei,  and  has  (we 
perfectl}'  belitve  Iwan  Iwanovv)  a  most  unpleasant  smell.' 
Iwan  Iwanow  concludes  with  these  s:ipient  remarks: 

*  Thus  then  was  concluded  this  festive  repast,  wivh  all  thereunto 
appertaining.  I  have  often  since  had  opportunities  of  toeing  present 
at  similar  festivities;  and  whatever  an  European  may  think  of  them, 
I  can  even  still  alniobt  assert,  that  such  a  banquet  is  much  more 
agreeable  than  a  great  European  feast.  To  the  ceremonies 
and  measured  motions  a  man  becomes  as  soon,  and  as  easily  accus- 
tomed, as  to  those  of  freemasonry,  in  a  table  lodge.  With  the  rest 
of  the  deviating  customs,  the  advantage  is  much  on  the  side  of  the 
Chinese. 

'  The  Assigned  Place  relieved  me  from  the  embarrassment,  either 
of  advancing  too  forwiird,  or  remaining  too  far  behind. 

*  The  table  for  each  guest  secured  to  the  same  a  convenient  place, 
where  he  had  his  arnvs  at  liberty,  and  was  out  of  danger  of  receiv- 
ing a  thrust  in  the  ribs  from  his  neighbour. 

'  The  separate  dishes  that  were  placed  before  each  g«est,  protect- 
ed him  from  committing  the  incivility  of  perhaps  depriving  his 
neighbourof  a  dainty,  after  which  he  had  alreafiy  s(juinled  with  desire, 

'  The  ■perfuming  pan,  chased  away  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 

*  the  oppressive  smell  of  the  provisions. 

*  The  limitiition  of  the  dritiking,  by  an  invitation  to  every  draught, 
was  a  preventative  to  the  guest,  (;dm  becoming  too  7«r/rv,  and  would 
\)e  particularly  advantageous  ia  our  dear  native  country. 
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*  The  cc/o;'5  produced  the  most  agreeable  entertainment,  and  oven 
the  kdtfe-drums  prevented  one  guest  from  saying  any  thing  stupid  iii 
ihe  ear  of  another.  How  often  is  a  man  during  European  meals 
obliged  to  torment  and  torture  himself,  to  produce  some  entertain- 
ment to  his  guests.  In  China  that  is  unnecessary.  There  a  man 
aits  quiet,  and  enjoys  with  eyes  and  ears,  with  body  and  soul. 

*  The  rising  up  between  the  regular  meul  and  the  desert  is  highlj 
desirable,  gives  time  to  breathe,  and  promotes  digestion, 

'  In  short,  I  have  in  my  subsequent  travels  through  England  ami 
Germany,  been  feasted  in  many  principal  towns,  where  there  was 
not  less  complimenting  than  in  China,  and  where  a  considerable 
increase  of  ennui  was  suffured.' 

From  all  this  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  TsclHulrin  (il  there 
be  such  a  person)  saw  mucl)  more  than  lord  Macartney 
and  his  followers.  Kien  Long  was  far  from  saying  to  his 
lordship  and  associated  adventurers  '  tsin,  tsin ;'  neither  had 
his  lordship  the  trouble  of  answering  melodiously/  Fic-mn/ 
which  we  hope  our  readers  perfectly  comprehend.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  really  thank  Mr.  Kotzebue  tvv  this  description, 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  as  nearly  icvcmbling  the  triitk 
as  certain  fanciful  noises  resemble  the  music  of  the  SandwicU 
Islands,  Otaheite,  and  other  barbarous  places.  The  coni[M>- 
sing  this  account  ot  a  Chinese  banquet,  the  aforesaid  tunes, 
and  die  history  of  navigation  before  the  deluge,  must  have 
enlivened  considerably  many  a  long  breakfast  of  each  of  the 
.several  inventors. 

The  reader  is  in  another  part  favoured  with  exlracts  from 
the  journal  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  kingof  Poland, 
from  the  20th  of  March  1777,  to  the  Kith  of  February,  17<|8» 
the  day  Oi'' his  death.   These  are  not  altogether  uninterestiujj. 

The  few  things  which  arecuriousinthesevoiumes,  are  curious 
enough  in  conscience.  We  hear  of  a  nail,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed m  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  preserved,  and  sent 
from  Conslantinuide  to  Petersburu;h.  \Ve  hear  that  count 
Kobenzel,  before  his  departure  from  that  metropolis, enacted, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  tlie  part  of  a  hen  ;  aisd 
lliatsome  of  the  princess  Dolgorucki's  children  v.ere  attired  as 
chickens,  whom  the  hen,  his  excellency  count  Kobeuael, 
sheltered  and  defended. 

Atque  utinam  his  potius  nugis  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora. — 

It  had  been  well  for  Austria  and  some  other  states  thftt 
many  of  their  grave  counsellors  and  parade  generals  had 
plavedat  hens  and  chickens  ;  the  latter,  although  old,  have 
been  proved  to  be  far  irom  tough.  ^ 

In  tlie  third  volume  is  a  mc^morial  of  an  Asiatic  grandee 
wel^    known   in  this  country  by  the  immf^  of  Mnza.      ile 
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Was  a  visitor  in  the  British  isles  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years,  and  in  that  lime  collected  as  much  information  as  the 
opportunities  of  an  intercouise  with  all  orders  of  people  al- 
lowed hini,  to  note  down  and  compare  our  manners  with 
those  of  his  countr3'men.  It  seems  to  be  his  opinion  that 
the  Asiatic  wives  arc  much  better  off  than  the  European* 
There  is  much  aculeness  in  his  defence  of  then'  pretended 
superiority.  But  the  cause  is  weak,  and  it  cannot  be  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  if  the  reasoner  fails  in  |)roving  what  tie  intend- 
ed. He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  shewinsjj  that  the  wives 
of  the  East  liave  all  the  facilities  to  enib'.tter  the  happiness 
of  their  husbands  ;  and  he  has  not  forgotten  to  prove  that 
their  inclination  is  at  least  equal  to  their  power. 

*  The  Asiatic  women  appear  in  many  instances  to  enjoy  less 
freedom  than  the  Europenn.  The  nnst  strikniii  in  then-  manner  of 
life  is,  that  their  habitations  are  completely  separated  from  those  of 
their  husbands.  In  Europe,  people  have  the  strangest  ideas  thereon  ; 
but  the  custom  has  great  advantages  ;  yet,  wiio  knows  whether  it 
would  not  ()e  everyvvhere  imitated,  had  it  not  too  many  diriTiculties  in 
an  economical  point  of  view.  For  examjjle,  it  is  very  expensive 
living  in  England,  few  domestics  are  kept,  and  the  house*  are  so 
small,  that  if  a  man  and  his  wite  would  live  inseparate  parts  of  the 
house,  the  expeiice  for  table,  equipage,  and  servants  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  not  to  be  borne,  'i  hey  therefore  are  obliged  to  hve  to- 
gether, eat  together,  be  served  by  the  same  people,  which  to  the 
wife  may  often  be  troublesome  enough.  In  Asia,  on  the  contrary, 
the  women  have  the  handsomest  part  of  the  house  to  themselves,  and 
are  not  required  every  hour  and  minute  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  husbands.  If  they  have  female  friends  with  them,  they  then 
send  the  husband  his  dinner  in  the  ?«///Y/a«/(«/i(his  own  chamber),  and 
do  not  allow  iiim  any  entrance  for  niajiy  days.  Even  so  can  tiie  hus- 
band remain  perfectly  undisturbed  in  his  murdannah.  In  Europe 
the  climate,  in  part,  obliges  the  people  to  draw  closer  together.  It 
is  cold,  people  must  keep  themselves  m  moti  )nj  they  always  go  our 
a  walking.  But  the  Asiatic  women  can  never  attempt  to  walk  out, 
under  their  burning  sun  ;  it  does  not  accord  with  their  retired  man- 
ners, nor  with  their  modesty. — Want  of  room  alone  obliges  the 
people  in  Europe,  often  to  inhabit  one  chamber,  even  to  sleep  in 
one  bed.*    ' 

The  foregoing  comparisons  undoubtedly  set  the  matter  of 
separate  apartments  in  a  point  of  view  different  froin  that 
in  which  we  have  generally  seen  it..  Again  of  the  Asiatic 
ladies : 

*  They  also  walk  a  little  in  their  gardf^is,  and  musicians,  dancers, 
jugglers   are   allowed    to    come   to   thein,  and  thus  to  scare  awny 
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uniform'ty.— The  riglit  to  take  moje  wives  than  one,  appears  to  the 
Europi^a  i,  to  be  oppressive  and  des;rading  to  the  softer  sex  ;  but  to 
me  this  custom  appears  to  be  founded  in  nature.  Preo-nancy,  the 
suckling  of  children,  separates  the  wite  however,  either  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time,  from  the  husband.  The  Asiatic  women  have  the 
light  to  keep  their  husbands  a  very  long  Mine  at  a  distance  from 
them,  A  European  won!  I,  in  this  case,  be  comoletely  at  a  loss. 
Thp  Asiatic  takco  refuge  in  ihe  second  wife.  The  plurality  of  wives 
is  also  an  indemnity  foi  that  right.  The  first  wife  is  never  injured 
thereby  m  honour  nor  selflove  ;  the  second  and  third  wife  are  never 
of  a  good  family.  The  rich  and  noble  people  never  allow  \o  their 
dau"hters  such  marriaoes.  The  first  wife  never  admits  the  others 
into  her  company.' 

As  a  pictui-e  of  domestic  tranquillity  in  Asia  : 

*  Over  the  servants    in  the  house  the  wife  has  considerably  more 
power   than   ia    Europe.       The    female    domestics    in    the   Zenana 
(Flaram)     are   wholly    under    her   command  ;    she    chuses    them, 
and    turns  them    away  again  at    pleasure.     The    husband    in    that 
business    has   no   right,      lias  he    cause  to    complain    again  si    iny 
one   of  them,   so  will    this  one    directly  tjecome    more  dear  to  the 
wife  ;    on  the    contrary,   does   lie   praise   any   one   of  her  chamber 
maids,    so   certainly    will  the    latter    not  remain  long  in  the  house. 
Also    the   servants  of  the  husband  know  and  dread  the    influence  of 
the  wife. — If  in  Europe  a  severe  quarrel  disturbs  the  married    state, 
the  wife  must  fly  to  her  father  and  relations.      In  Asia  it  is  the  re- 
verse.    The    husband  cannot  even  have  his  dinmr.  if  his  wife  does 
not  give  it  to  him  ;  for  all  the  provision  is  dressed  in  the   Z^nnna. 

—  Asiatic  wonifii  possess  the  talent,  to  torment  their  h,i»h-  n.), 
through  their  wluins,  to  much  greater  perfection  than  the  European^ 
They  generally  helieve,  that  to  maintain  llie  ruu  a  .\.  uiuu  .hvim.  not 
be  too  gentle,  yelling,  and  condescending.  'hey  ail  nirike  them- 
selves a  little  grievous  to  the  m«n,  to  raise  the  vai^e  of  their  com- 
plaisance. If,  tor  example  a  wife  pays  a  visit  to  her  lather  for 
three  days,  she  certaiiil\  will  not  return  home  on  the  fourth.  The 
husband  finds  himselt  (djhged  courteously  to  go  and  fetch  her,  but 
she  does  not  follow  liiin  \ri,  promises  to  return  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  deceives  hiin  again.  Or  it  she  is  called  to  clmner,  sin-  is  not 
yet  reads,  and  makes  the  husband  watt  liil  every  thing  is  cold,  and 
thus  shr- goes  on.  Besides,  itw'iuld  be  in  the  hignt--,t  degree  inde- 
cent and  indeiicaie  if  the  wife  was,  when  on  a  visit  to  her  lather,  to 
return    hnme  ai:ain  inimediati  ly  on  the  first  entreaty  ot  thehusband. 

—  At  last  ihtre  is  also  still  an  article  mat  in  oiUe»tibl)  proves  the 
indepeih^ence  of  the  Asiaiic  wives.  If,  tor  m-tance.  h  husband  and 
\vife  ari>  at  variance,  so  can  the  wile,  with-iut  lurther  ceremony, 
take  liie  children,  together  wiih  al!  thai  she  has  nf  v:ilue,  and  go 
therewith  to  her  l^iher,  and  renictia  there  so  long,  ihat  the  husband 
JS  at  ln->l   obliged    lo    bU'iilil!.' 

We   actordingb.     Hrd    llie    A-;iaiic   ladiFs,    capri<Mous  and 
tyrannical  i   anj-  luiiig  Uut  i£v.e  and  respecled.     4s  apioofof 
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the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held,  the  law  enacts  tliat 
four  female  witnesses  shoisld  concur  in  proving  a  fact,  for 
■which  two  males  are  sufficient.  *  And  this  law,'*  continues 
Mirza,  *  is  founded  on  the  inexperience  and  ficklenfss  uf  wo- 
men '  Their  freedom  is  bounded  lo  their  own  house,  nay  to 
their  own  apartments^  aiid  gardens  ;  and  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic is  infamv. 

From  this  and  all  other  accounts,  it  is  evident  how  far  the 
Asiatics  undervalue  females  ;  neglect  tiieir  education;  im- 
pose on  them  harsh  and  degrading  laws,  bv  which  they  are 
iorcver  reminded  of  their  inferiority,  and  then-  subserviency 
to  tlie  appetites,  without  any  claim  to  theaffectioi-s,  of  men. 
The  ladies  therefore  retaliate  dreadfully  on  their  o|  pr'ssors  ; 
and  however  great  and  powerful  the  latter  may  be  esteemed 
abroad,  to  the  comforts  of  a  home  they  are  utter  Urangers. 
If  women  are  in  those  countriesobjects  of  such  perlict  insig- 
Rificance,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should 
live  despised,  tortured,  and  giving  tortures.  But  to  what 
causes  is  this  insignificance  to  be  attributed  ?  To  early  neg- 
lect, or  to  an  education  more  dangerous  than  neglect. 

In  the  better  parts  of  Europe  the  sex  have  attained  to  their 
natural  rank.  In  domestic  matters  their  power  is  undisputed, 
and  from  being  used  to  the  government  of  their  own  houses 
and  families,  they  are  seldom  fouud  to  abuse  their  birthright. 
They  are  acknowledged  to  be  susceptible  of  the  fine  feelings 
to  a  more  exquisite  degree  than  their  male  associates;  in  all 
live  elegancies  of  life  they  are  their  superiors  \  and  in  literature 
they  give  daily  proofs  of  a  vigour  of  conception,  and  fervour 
of  genius,  which  is  hardly  equalled,  at  least  by  the  authors 
of  the  present  day.  In  positive  endurance  of  sufferings  they 
are  unrivalled,  and  when  the  trial  demands  the  greatest 
exertion  of  iieroism,  the  tragic  scenes  which  have  been 
played  in  a  neighbouring  country,  evince  how  their  courage 
rises  with  the  difBcnIty.  England  never  made  such  rapid 
strides  to  grandeur  as  under  the  dominion  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  real  weakness  of  Kussia  was  unknown  until  the  death  of 
Catherine.  The  combined  experience  and  talents  of  Talbot, 
Snlfolk,  and  the  duke  of  Bedfurd  yielded  to  the  genius  of  ii 
country  girl,  who  had  hardly  reached  her  twenty-seventh 
year.  But  that  o/d  wonifu  are  unsuccessful  in  saving  their 
countries,  the  events  of  the  two  last  years  more  particularly 
evince. 
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Art.  XI. — An  Essrn/  on  the  Causes  and  Phenomena  of  Animal 
Life  Bt/  John  Merdman,  M.D.  Qd  Edition,  iivo.  Jor- 
dan «Mrf  Maxwell.   Qs.      iSOd. 

THE  principles,  on  which  are  founded  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  this  essay,  are  taose  of  the  Brunonian  theory^  But 
Dr.  Herdman  in  seve.a^  points  differs  from  the  opinions  of 
his  master  ;  and  attempts  by  several  modifications  of  the 
Brunonian  doctrine  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  and  recon- 
cile the  contradictions,  with  which  it  is  embarrassed.  After 
some  introductory  matter,  and  some  just  strictures  on  the 
theory  of  Dr.  GuLaiiner,  who  maintained  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  no  more  than  oxygenous  gas,  Dr.  H.  lays  down  the 
design  of  his  own  work  in  the  following  words  : 

'  In  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  we  shall  first  take  a  brief  view 
of  the  structure  of  the  animal  body,  chiefly  with  the  design  of  show- 
ing that  a  similar  organization,  under  vaiious  modifications,  lakes 
place  in  every  part. 

'  Secondly,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  by  the  union  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  animal  body,  a  complete  and  indivisible  whole  is 
formed,  so  that  any  agent,  which  operates  upon  a  part,  must  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  affect  the  whole. 

*  Thirdly,  we  shall  offer  some  gen^  ral  observations  on  the  nature 
of  excitability,  or  that  principle  which  appears  to  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  susceptible  of  the  ac- 
tion of  various  agents. 

'And  lastly,  we  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  those  agents,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  which  upon  organized  matter,  ihe  phenomena  of  life  are 
produced  and  continued.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  topics  comprehend  the  whole 
field  o^ pathological  and  physiological  reasoning.  We  must 
say  in  general  of  these  speculations,  that  we  by  no  means  at- 
tach the  importance  to  them  which  they  are  apt  to  do,  with 
whom  they  are  a  favourite  pursuit.  The  fact.  Dr.  Herdman 
tells  us,  is  indisputable,  that  Dr.  Brown's  system  has  produ- 
ced a  more  remarkable  revolution,  both  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  departments  of  the  healing  art,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  medicine.  This  we  wholly  de- 
.ny.  The  theory  has  principally  tended  to  mislead  the  minds 
of  fervent  and  often  indolent  young  men,  and  to  make  them 
believe,  thatmedicine  is  to  be  learnt  not  in  hospitals  or  by  the 
bedside  ofihe  sick,  but  from  the  pages  of  authors,  who  have 
bewildered  themselves  in  the  mazes  or  their  own  generalities. 
As  to  practice, we  may  challenge  Dr.  H.  to  produce  a  single 
practiculmiprovement,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  works  of 
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Jhoviv,  and  we  may  add  of  Darwin,  and  the  whole  hnd  of 
Riedicat  metaphysical  physijians.  The  reason  of  this  is  ex- 
tremely obvious.  The  data  on  which  to  build  a  just  and  per- 
fecl  theory  are  deficient;tl.e  defect  mustthereforebesupphed 
by  hypotheses,  drawn  merely  from  the  imagination.  We 
could  readily  ilhistrate  the  truth  of  this  position  from  the 
pages  before  "us.  But  the  task  would  be  irksome  to  ourselves, 
and  not  very  agreeable  to  our  readers.  At  the  same  time 
we  confess  with  pleasure,  that  the  author  has  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  his  task  no  mean  talents,  from  wliicli,  if 
applied  to  subjecis  more  within  the  compass  of  talents,  we 
are  inclined  to  hope  for  the  happiest  success. 


Akt.  XII — First  Impressions,  or  Sketches  fro)n  Jrt  and 
'Nature,  animate  and  jna/iimute.  Bt/  J.  f*.  Malcolm,  F. 
S.A.  Jnthor  of  Londinum  Rtdivivum,  Qio.  18s.  Long- 
man.    I8O7. 

IT  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  want  of  merit  accom- 
panied by  impudence  and  affectation  ;  but  we  have  seldom 
tnowi)  these  qualities  walk  so  affectionately  iiand  in  hand 
from  the  advertisement  to  the  conclusion,  as  they  do  in  the 
work  before  us.  It  is  our  province  among  other  more  serious 
duties,  to  guard  literature  and  the  arts  from  the  encroach- 
jne.as  of  bad  taste,  and  the  pretensions  of  icjuorance.  It  is 
•only  (o  readers  of  some  degree  of  sense  and  experience,  that 
Mi.  Rlalcoiai's  publication  affords  its  own  antidote;  toothers 
a  book  is  not  always  harmless  because  it  is  ridiculous.  Mr, 
Malcolm's  absurdities  hegin  earlier  than  the  date  which  we 
have  just  now  assigned  to  them  ;  the  ver\  title  of  tiie  book, 
*  First  lmpressions,*'is  condemned  loendu.v.  the  lie  from  almost 
every  page  of  it.  As  the  chief  end  of  his  journies  appears  to 
have  been  the  examination  and  description  of  antientediHces, 
we  were  led  to  e.\ptct  some  attempt  at  explaining  the  seve- 
ral effects  which  they  produce  on  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator  by  their  striking  proportions,  their  elegant  or  mag- 
nilicent  outlines,  or  their  varied  masses  of  light  ana  shadow 


*  It  isonly  right  to  c.bserve,that  since  this  article  was  written,  Mr.  Malcolm 
lias  iiit'onntd  us  hy  a  letter  thai  he  has  altered  the  title  to  'Excur-ions  in  Kent, 
Gloucestershire,  Iferelorrishire,  Bloninouihsiiiit',  untl  Somer^eisiiire,  made  in 
the  y«arsl»Oii,  lb03,  and  1P;05,  ilhistrated  b;y  descriptive  Sketches  of  the  most 
iiiterestini;  Thiees  ;n  d  Buildings  ill  tho£eCouuties,und  Delihcalions  of  Character 
in  diilerejit  Raaks  uf  hik.' 
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which  the  first  impression  of  an-ohj<»ot  on  a  cultiva'ed  mind 
entire)}'  depends ;  but  Mr.  M.  discloses  nothing  like  a  gene- 
ral idea  in  his  whole  work. 

Strrne  says  oliiiii  th,  '  every  time  a  man  smile.,  but  much 
more  so  when  he  laughs,  it  adds  someihing  lo  this  {raiment 
of  life.'  Now  if  solemn  nonsense  can  produce  merriment,  we 
would  recommend  this  book  as  a  pocket  companion  to  every 
physician,  surgein,  and  apothecary,  when  attending  a  patient 
in  extreme  danger,  who  has  not  been  provident  enough  to 
make  a  will,  and  to  whose  family  a  few  added  hours  of  life 
must  be  of  extreme  importance;  butiftliebook  itself  be  deem- 
ed too  ponderous,  let  them  clip  out  the  advertisement  and 
introduction. 

THE  ADVERTISEMENT. 

*  The  author  of  the  following  pages  feels  the  more  confi- 
dence in  laying  them  before  the  public,  as  they  are  the  result  of 
actual  and  recent  observation.  Lest  thecritic  should  commit 
an  unpardonable  error  by  condemning  the  scenes  delineated 
from  animated  nature,  the  autlior  warns  liim,'  Poor,  poor 
critic !  ''  be  merciful  great  duke  to  men  of  mould ;  abate  thy 
rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage,  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck  !"  '  the 
author  warns  him,  that  they  art  from  absolute  facts,  with 
the  conversations  literally  and  faithfully  reported,  as  the  in- 
terlocutors must  acknowledge  should  they  peruse  this  work. 
On  this  head  he  is  perfectly  safe.  The  only  point  in  which 
he  acknowledges  himself  vulnerable  is  his  style  ;'  who  would 
not  take  this  for  modesty  .''  '  that  it  is  own  ;'  that  it  is  indeed, 
and  we  give  him  joy  of  it ;  *  yet,  he  hopes  if  some  condemn 
it,'  some  will  do  so  without  doubt,'  others  will  approve.'  We 
were  willing  to  give  our  author  credit  tor  his  Uiodesty,  till 
we  saw  that  it  was  all  legerdemain  ;  for  though  he  seems  to 
give  up  his  style  as  a  sop  to  the  open-mouthed  reviewers 
(as  a  man  pursued  by  a  bull  throws  away  his  coat  in  order  to 
save  his  carcase),  he  does  it  unfairly,  for  we  hardly  lay  our 
hands  on  it  when  by  a  deceitful  jerk  he  tv^ytches  it  away,' he 
hopes  if  some  condemn  it,   others  will  approve.' 

'  The  subjects  described  are  of  superior  interest,'  Mr.  M.'s 
journal  is  perpetually  giving  the  lie  to  this  assertion,  *  and 
must  command  the  admiration  of  every  5[)ectator.  Jf  they 
are  even  faintly  recognised,  from  the  descriptions  or  engrav- 
ings, by  tliose  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  view  them, 
his  principal  aim  will  be  accomplished.  The  drawings  are 
all  originals,  and  made,  etched,  and  tinished  by  J.  P.  Mal- 
colm'11!  Astonishing  man!  Michel  Angelo,  poor  fellow  i 
only  claimed  a  triple  wreath  ;  J.  P.  Malcolm,  the  painter,  the 
engiaver,  the  antiquarv,  the  sentiiuenlaiist,  bursts  on  the 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  U.VwMe,  1S07.  O 
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gaping  world,  a  meteor  with  four  tails !  Next  comes  tlie 
*Iiitroduclioii'  (For  so  important  a  work  must  be  ushered  into 
the  world  with  becomins;  dignity),  which  is  intended  to  be. 
explanatory  of  the  title  of  the  work  '  First  Impressions.'  It 
begins  with  hombnst,  its  continuation  is  a  tissue  of  confusion 
and  absurdity,  and  it  ends  in  a  pun.Tliis  elegant  specimen  of 
our  author's  brilitanc}'  of  imagination,  is  the  point  of  a  well- 
bred  address  to  the  reader,  and  kindly  shews  him  what  kinci 
of  luimour  he  has  to  expect  from  so  eutertainmg  and  polite 
a  companion. 

*If  he  should  pertlse  the  effects  of  "First  Impressions*' on  my  mind 
with  complacency,  he  will  make  me  extremely  happy,  and  perhaps 
occasion  a  stcoiul  impression  of  "  First  Impressions. "  ' 

The  author  after  admiring  the  beauties  of  London  at 
gun-rise  in  the  month  of  August,  sets  out  on  his  journey  to 
Kochester,  whi'-h  place  affords  him  an  opportun  ty  of  quoting 
about  eleven  pages  from  Sir  Walter  (iorge's  address  to  Fre- 
deric prince  of  Wales  on  shipbuilding,  and  the  imprudence 
of  using  Rochester  as  a  station  for  the  British  navy.  This  in- 
formation cannot  now  be  of  any  importance  to  the  public  : 
it  answers  vi'ry  well  to  the  author,  as  it  helps  him  forward 
with  his  book  ;but  the  reader  finds  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  it, 
and  his  time  passes  heavily,  till  he  is  again  titillated  by  Mr. 
INJalcolm'soun  sublime  and  interestingjournal. — Mr.M.  next 
])roceeds  to  Canterburv,  where  he  finds  that  the  cathedral 
compared  with  the  surrounding  buildings  'repels  all  competi- 
tion.' A  fine  idea  !  and  so  the  author  thinks  it,  for  he  quotes  it 
again  and  again  in  p.  'i3  and  ^28,  including  the  expression  (as  it 
deserves)  in  inverted  commas,  thus  in)|)ressing  so  exquisite 
and  happy  a  phrase  indelibly  on  the  *  inental  tablet'  of  the 
reader. 

That  we  mav  2;ive  our  author's  ideas  of  architecture  un- 
mutilated  to  the  public,  we  will  postpone  all  his  minute  de- 
scriptions of  Ciuist  church, and  other  examples  of  our  nation- 
al style  of  building,  to  the  latter  end  of  our  critique.  We 
must  not  however  omit  a  remark  in  p.  27,  which  exhibits 
him  in  the  character  of  a  Chinese  chronologer  :  an  uncom- 
fortable system  this  for  aF.S.  A.  who  after  having  spent  his 
precious  time,  and  occi?ipied  his  valuable  head,  in  viewing, 
considering,  and  describing  British  anticpiities,  can  oidy 
look  upon  them  as  things  of  yesterday.  A  century  is  no- 
thing in  his  estimation. 'L)r.  Weston,  residentiary  at  St. Paul's, 
particularly  desired  me  to  observe  the  walls  alluded  to,'  viz. 
of  Christ-church  cathedral,*  declaring  it  his  opinion  they 
cannot  ptissi^/y  stand  many  years  longer.  In  that  opinion  ( 
«utirely  concur  ;  yet  it  is />roZu/7>/e  a  century  or  more  tuay 
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elapse  ere  such  a  calamity  liappe'ns.  What  calnmit}'  ?  But 
it  would  tire  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Heviie  to  notice  all  the 
bad  sense,  and  bad  grau)mar,  vviiich occur  in  thecoiTise  of  tliis 
work;  .it  ought  to  satisfy  the  ai  thor  tlial  will)  ;1  p  )ssible 
admiration  we  occasion;illv  lay  before  th-j  reader  ii  stances 
of  hih  nrofundity  of  thought  and  of  liis  simplicity  and  per- 
Kpicuitvofstyle. — SpeakmnotSt  ^Martin'schurcli,  lie  observes, 
'Roman  bricks  proclaimed  antiquity;  and  Clirist- church, 
rising  from  grand  piles  around  it,  proclaimed  sublimity. 
L^'t  thtm  still  contend  in  the  view  annexed,'  Kc.  p.  28. 
Tliis,  which  is  mere  nonsense  in  the  text,  is  rendered  very 
entertaining  by  the  print,  in  which  the  sublime  cathedral 
of  Christ-Church  is  hardly  perceived  in  the  shape  of  two  ill 
drawn,  ill-executed  steeples, attempting  tosqueeze  themselves 
into  the  view  of  the  spectator  between  llie  ragged  branches 
of  a  yew  tree,  and  the  walls  of  an  uimieaning  little  church  ; 
they  remind  ns  indeed  of  (u  sight  familiar  to  travellers)  two 
<lirty  children  bobbing  their  shaggy  herads  at  us  tiuough  a 
broken  wall,  in  hopes  of  being  noticed  by  a  penny  or  a  smile. 

Jn  p.  2^)  the  reader  will  tind  some  fine  writing  on  encamp- 
inents,andonthe'fleet  racer'  in  training  on  Barham  Downs  'lo 
sweep  over  its  verdure  with  touches  too  transient  for  impres- 
sion, or  that  would  prevent  the  elasticity  a/the  blade  from  re- 
covering its  position.'  Here  poor  Virgil  is  robbed  of  a  thought. 
Mr.  Malcolm's  '  fleet  racer*  will  be  quoted  by  posterity  to 
the  confusion  of  the  now  forlorn  and  neglected  Camilla. 

After  abundance  of  humour  on  *  half-nwy'  *  one  third ^ 
'one-quarter,'  or  '  other  ale  house,'  and  a  long  anecdote  of 
a  profligate  cripple  with  a  good  voice,  together  with  ^ome 
profound  and  affecting  remarks  on  the  occasion,  he  ar- 
rives at  that  unheard-of  spot,  where  '  the  plain  ending 
vegetation  expands  ijitp  shrubs  and  trees,  and  precipitate 
descents  and  ascents  toon  convince  the  traveller  it  has 
ceased.'  p.  82,  Yes,  traveller  !  when  you  meet  with  pre- 
cipitate descents  and  ascents,  you  must  not  idways  suppose 
yourself  on  a  plain. — The  remainder  of  this  page  and  the 
whole  of  the  succeeding  one  are  occupied  by  a  prodigiously 
sublime  and  striking  description  of  the  rising  moon,  of  which 
our  limits  will  only  allow  us    to  give  ilie  concllsion. 

*  Thus  rose  the  moon,  swelled  in  tlie  tnagnilude  by  the  refraction 
of  vapours,  till  the  vast  orb  appeared  detached  troiii  thehorizon,  flam- 
ing, distorted,  and  portentous.  Inslanll}- the  "  first  impressions''  were^ 
iixed,  and  the  North  Briiou'ssecond  sight  whispered  inmysar, "  Even 
as  the  nioon  appeaivd  on  the  natural  hoiizon,  so  doth  the  political  : 
the  vapoljrs  ot  the  minil  are  in  motion,  anger  flaslies  its  rays  on  them, 
they  are  agitated,  anci  finally  will  exphjde."  Tfie  moon  hath  risea 
in  \Auod  from  France  ;  vrlicn  will  it  have  revolved  its  course-?' 
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This  will  do  framed  and  glazed  as  a  companion  (and  n^  un- 
worthy one)  to  the  subliaie  "  meditations  on  a  broomstick."— 
The  tourist  after  a  while  arrives  at  Dover,  where  he  finds  the 
subjects  of  several  etchingsof  various  degrees  of  merit.  The 
first,  of  the  cliffs  and  castle,  is  a  very  meagre  scratch  ;  the 
second,  a  view  of  the  French  coast,  is  coarse,  indistinct,  and 
unnatural,  and  does  not  contain  one  object  to  distinguish  it 
from  anyother  coast  :  though  he  informs  us  that  we  shall  fiiid 
the  massy  towers  of  Calais  in  the  left  hand  margin  of  the  plate, 
we  unhappily  lind  nothing  of  tiie  sort,  but  we  do  find  what  is 
nuich  belter,  the  effigy  of  our  author  himself  with  a  tele- 
scope in  his  hand,  wlu)m  from  an  unhappy  and  unbecoming 
way  of  sticking  out  the  dishonourable  part  of  his  person,  we 
should  rather  mistake  (as  lie  doubtless  would  wish  us  to  do) 
for  the  orrrament  of  a  Gothic  capital,  tliaii  the  sialue  of 
Apollo,  JVJeleager,  or  Antinous. 

We  are  next  presented  wit'.)  a  view  of  ShakespeareV  clifF, 
%vashed  by  asea  of  flowing  wigs  [)eaiitifully  frizzled  and  pow- 
dered.    VVe  cannot  buttiiitik  that  Mr.  iSl.  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  real  waves  of  the  sea,  thouoh  a  friend  of  ours,  ar.d  a 
defender  of  the  author's,  suggested  to  us  lliat  a  ship  load  of 
these  ornaments  might  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coast;   and 
pointed  out  two  men,  who  he  affirmed  were  evidently  waiting 
to    pick    them    up.      We  (;onfess  this   explanation    appears 
souiewhat  feasible,  especially  as  Mr.  M.'s  visit  to  Dover  hap- 
pened soon  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,    when   French   wigs 
must  have  been  in  great  request.    If  this  idea  be  correct,  tlie 
pickers  up  were  probably   well  rewarded  for  their  trouble,  as 
the  articles  are  apparently  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  their  dip. 
We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  author's  first  journey, 
by  observing  that  his  etching  of  the  ruin    on   the  site  of  the 
ancient  church  of  the  believing  Koiiians,  is  a  good  and  spi- 
rited one  ;  indeed  his  engravings  are  of  such  various  degrees 
of  merit  that,  had  he   not  in   his   preface  asserted  the  con- 
trary,   we    should   be    inclined    to    attribute    them   to   dif- 
ferent hands;  and  this  would  be  no  new  imposition    on  the 
public,  among  other  instances  of  this  nature  we  know  that 
a  Welsh  tourist  did  not  blush   (a   few  years  ago)  to   add    bis 
name  as  the  designer   of  prints,  for  which    he    was  merely 
capable  of  giving  a  rude,  and  all  but  unintelligible  outline. 

Mr.  Malcolm  sets  out  on  his  second  excursion  in  the 
Gloucester  mail,  where  he  fortunately  meets  with  the  cap- 
tain of  a  South-sea  whaler,  and  by  his  help  fills  a  page  of  his 
work  by  a  description  of  the  method  of  taking,  whales-  We 
shall  for  the  present  pass  by  his  description  of  the  cathedral 
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©f  Gloucester,  and  only  congratulate  the  author  on  his  good 
fortune  in  having  an  opportunity  of.sweliing  his  book  vviLli  an 
extr"\ct  of  three  pai5es,which  are  occupied  iii  descrihinir  what 
lie  calls  a  '  whispering  phice.'  Irom  a  vvoik  of  iMr.  H.  Powle, 
but  omitting  the  only  cncumstancG  which  could  make  it  in- 
teresting to  any  thing  above  a  child  in  his  first  breeches, 
Mr.  Pow'le'i  explanation  of  this  curiosity. 

In  a  descri|,ti()n  of  tiereforfl  cathedral,  p.  105,  tlie  reader 
will  find  a  fair  tXitaipleof  the  interesting  matter  and  luminous 
description  vvhicli  pervade  the  whole  book  ;  we  wjH  quote 
part  of  it. 

*  We  will  tlierefore  ascen>]  above  the  latter,  which  are  certainly 
in  a  correct  taste,  and  examine  the  architecture.  An  arch  on  the 
south  side,  with  lozenge  ornaments  next  the  piers  of  tlie  tower,  has 
been  closed.  Above  it  is  a  great  blank;  and  tlie  clerestory  pointed 
^vindow,  separated  into  tall  arches  by  beautiful  pillars  and  capi- 
tals, 'is  sin,:^ular!y  obstructed  by  an  odd  set  of  step.s.  The  strings 
that  cross  the  space  are  richly  sculptured.' 

Tills  however  is  not  always  the  style  of  '  First  Im* 
pressions ;'  sometimes  it  is  elevated  to  the  very  clouds^ 
the  images  of  Chaos  itself  are  pressed  into  service,  and 
such  a  hurly  burly  is  produced  in  the  imagination  of  the 
astonished  reader  that  his  room  appears  to  turn  round,  his 
head  swims,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  falling  precipitately 
from  his  armless  chair.  In  page  110,  the  author  favours 
us  with  one  of  his  'subjects  of  superior  interest;'  his 
merry  friend  rings  the  tenor  bell  of  Kingston  church,  whilst 
the  sedate  antiquary  is  '  dee[)ly  employed  in  observation  ;* 
this  noise,  strange  to  tell, 'discomposes  the  s?7f«ce  of  the  ham- 
let,' and  produces  the  strani^e  phenomenon  of  bringing  peo- 
ple (old  women,  weconclude)  into  the  church-yard  to  inquire 
what  is  the  matter. 

After  a  while  we  find  ourselves  at  Dore-abhey,  where  ISlr. 
M".'s  humour  is  employed  in  pervertmg  one  of  the  most  aw- 
ful and  important  passages  of  lioly  writ  into  a  pun  on  the 
slipper^/  pavement  of  the  abbey.  We  will  not  pollute  our 
pages  by  extracting  this  sentence,  but  merely  observe,  that 
tht  only  word  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  which  can  in  any 
way  relate  to  the  object  of  his  wit,  has  been  invented  and  in- 
serted by  the  author,  and,  to  make  his  stupidity  and  pro- 
faneness  the  more  obvious,    is  |)riuled  in  italics,  p    123. 

We  cannot  resist  our  inclination  of  quoting  the  following 
delightful  effusion  of  delicate  sensibility:  *  The  feathered 
songsters  perch  on  tlie  branches,  and  erect  their  nests  on  the 
baitlements  and  in  the  windows,  i)aying  the  sweetest  melody 
as  a  quit-rent  to  the  silent  dead  who  repose  near  them.'  p.  121 . 
Here  we  find  a  fair  bargain  existing  between  the'  feathered 
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songsters'  and  the  '  silent  dead;'  though  favourable  upon 
the  whole  to  the  tenants,  as  their  singing  is  in  general 
considered  at  least  as  agreeable  to  themselves  as  to  their 
bearers. 

A\.  ptige  131  we  are  sainted  by  another  of  those*  subjects  of 
superior  interest*  with  which  the  book  abounds,  and  with 
which  the  reader  may,  if  lie  pleases,  edify  himself  from  ti)e 
original ;  we  shall  merely  inform  him  titat  it  contains  tlie  con- 
jectures of  our  author,  his  friend,  and  a  farmer,  on  the  proba- 
ble state  of  the  weather;  in  which,  thougii  ditierent  opmions 
were  held  on  the  subject,  it  proved,  to  our  great  interest  and 
gratification,  that  each  party  was  a  true  prophet 

In  page  iJj  we  have  one  of  ihosie  grand  descriptions  in 
which  Mr.  Malcohn  always  excels;  in  this  particular  one, 
he,  like  the  celebrated  Fadladinada,  her  majesty  of  the 
Queerummanians,  "  by  far  outdoes  his  late  out-doings." 
But  the  reader  shall  not  take  our  word  for  it. 

'  A  fierce  pusl  of  wind  swept  froi;n  the  south  parallel  with  it,  wliicK 
seenietJ  to  rule  over  a  brunch  of  the  mountain,  incliriitig  to  the  west 
as  il  from  a  volcano  of  vapour,  sluedded  in  white  Heecy  friigments 
tliat  glided  over  the  summits  and  the  sides,  vanishing  in  a  falling 
mist,  or  ascending  to  increase  the  frowning  phom,  susptiided  in 
collected  majesty  above  tiie  watery  crater,  arranging  its  volumes 
into  denie  masses,  till  attraction,  or  the  impelling  power,  urged  its 
departure.  Tiien,  advancing,  the  deep  shades  stalked  along  the 
mountain,  and  the  wind  howled  hoarse  music  to  the  iippalliiig  march  ; 
the  sable  hucol  the  ravinesbecaine  black,  the  surface  sable,  &c.'  P.133« 

This  is  above  comment. 

As  our  readers  may  not  happen  to  know  what  sanctity  is, 
we  shall  inform  them  in  the  words  of  our  antiquary. 

*  Sanctity,  like  the  rich  perfume,  spreads  through  the  air;  and, 
penetrating  tlie  apertures  ot  the  brain,  produces  a  sweet  intoxication. 
Thus,  particles  of  holiness  floated  from  William,  and  meeting  a  pro- 
per receptacle  in  the  pericranium  ot  Erncbi,'  &:c, 

We  have  now  sufficiently  exposed  the  autho.'s  intolerable 
and  unrivalkd  bombast  to  the  contetnpt  of  every  judicious 
reader;  theonlyecuse  that  occurs  to  us  in  extenuation  of 
his  impudence  and  folly  in  obtruding  such  trash  u|)on  the 
world,  is,  that  this  inflated  style  may  be  intended  as  an  ex- 
travagant quiz  on  the  writings  of  some  flowery  tourist;  if  it 
he  *o,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  it  has  great  merit.  We 
liave  already  swelled  our  critique  to  a  size  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  will  hardly  justify,  or  we  shouUI  indulge 
the  reader  with  a  view  of  our  author  in  tlie  character  oi'  a 
sentimt/ftulisti  but  if  he  possesses  this  invaluable  book^    by 
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turning  to  page  1  no,  be  may  gratify  himself  by  reading  a 
'  pathetic  picture,'  which'  should  be  given  vvith  the  touches 
of'a  master.'  The  .dramatis  personaj  (except  those  behind  the 
scenes),  are'groupsof  superior  interest — the  sexton,  t lie  villa- 
ger, and  myself,  in  converse,  to  the  acconiparnmenls  of  the 
if'eatbertd  race.'  Alter  the  departure  of  the  antiquary's  con- 
stant and  valuable  tVietid  the  sexion,  a  fly  is  aptly  introduced 
to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  which  part  be  performs  with  becom- 
ing dignity.  The  scene  closes  nitii  the  death  ot  a  poor  man, 
the  relation  of  which,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it,  would,  if  separatetl  from  the  surrounding  dross,  do  credit 
to  the  liuniane  feelings  of  the  rtlater. 

The  author's  third  excursion  is  employed  in  viewing  Bris- 
tol, Bath,  and  tlieir  environs.  Of  the  former  place  be  gives 
IKS  no  very  favourable  idea,  and  even  taxes  llie  female  inba- 
bitanfs  of  it  with  pbiinness  of  feature  and  inelegance  of 
manners  ;  at  the  same  time  be  very  fairly  g  vesus  tlie  stand- 
ard by  which  be  estimates  them  ;  'neither  have  they  that 
elegance  of  exterior,  which  distinguishes  even  the  nursery 
maids  and  shop-women  of  Lond(Mi,'     p.  ^10. 

i'ursuant  to  the  noble  art  of  book-making,  Mr.  ]\f ,  gives  an 
extract  from  the  General  Evenirig  Post  of  Nov.  II,  17JS, 
<oontaining  an  account  of  the  '  splendid  honours  rendered  to 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  bis  lady,'  which  occupies  from 
the2l3tbto  the  £20tb  page.  This  same  usetul  paper  furnish- 
es him  with  a  recital  of  the  disasters  of  a  coal  mine,  which 
ii  I  Is  four  pages,  and  which  the  author  observes  '  if  true,  is 
most  extraordinary.' p.  210.  Our  antiquary  of  course  does 
jiot  pass  bv  the  beau(.lful,  llioiigh  muliiated  structure  of  St. 
^lary  IledcliiF,  and  we  are  happy  in  the  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  the  execution  of  an  eiigiaving  which  faces 
p.O.'JO;  it  dis[)lays  sections  of  two  nortli  diiors  of  that  church, 
and  is  hiyhlv  creditable  to  Mr.  Malcolm's  talents  as 
a  neat  and  careful  artist,  'i'be  last  plate,  which  particularly 
attracts  attention,  is  that  of  St.Vincent's  rt^cks,  wiUi  a  partial 
view  of  Bristol  ;  in  this  singular  print  t!ie  light  falls  from 
the  right  and  left.  A;  we  flare  not  (after  the  threat  denoun- 
ced against  such  oireiidcrs  in  the  ;id  verlisement)  d()ul)l  tlie  ac- 
curacy  of  Mr.  M.'s  representation,  and  deny  tliat  at  i]ristol 
the  sun  mav  shine  in  op[)Osite  directions  at  the  same  mouitnt 
we  will  onlv  venture  to  recommend  ibis  pecuharily  to  the  no- 
tice of  all  vinegar  manufacturers,  gardeners,  and  waslier  wo- 
men, to  whose  various  occupations  a  double  qtjuntun}  of  sun- 
sliine  must  be  o'"  the  urt-atest  advanlaj;e. 

in  p.  264.  we  meet  with  a  most  fulsome  rompliaient  to 
tlie  royal  familv.  *  'J'iie  viruions  and  sedate  now  follow 
the  example  of  tlie  Sovereign  and  thtirfami(ii:6,'  j^c.    is  Lais 
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intended  as  a  severe  stroke  of  irony  ?  Those  who  have  even 
but  a  newspaper  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  transac- 
tions of  some  branches  of  that  illustrious  family,  cannot  but 
view  the  author  in  the  light  either  of  a  shameless  sycophant, 
or  a  malicious  and  bitter  satirist. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  work  before  us  by 
someshortobservationsonMr.Malcolm'sarchitecturaldescrip- 
tions.  We  have  not,  since  our  wadmg  through  this  tedious  and 
eiupid  volume,  acquired  one  idea  of  the  principles  on  which 
he  founds  his  atfeclion  for  Gothic,  and  his  apparent  contempt 
for  Grecian  architecture.  Under  the  head  '  Gloucester  Catlie- 
dral'  he  says,  '  The  Saxon  architect,  exalted  and  sublime  in 
conception,  formed  a  design  too  vast  for  execution,'  Sec.  P.fi2. 
He  adds,'  the  pillars  appear  to  be  designed  for  a  structure  I'ar 
beyond  the  attainment  of  human  abilities.'  p.  63.  We  are  too 
dull  to  discover  how  this  is  any  proof  of  the  architect's  ta- 
lents; we  nn-'.l  with  equal  reason  praise  Mr.  Malcolm  for 
writing  a  book  which  neither  he  nor  his  readers  can  possibly 
understand. — '  Surely  nothing  ever  surpassed  the  whimsical 
mixture  of  excessive  strength  and  delicate  attenuation  of  soli- 
dit}'.'  P.  (55.  Here  we  see  the  very  violation  of  liarmony  intro- 
duced as  a  perfection.  We  have  not  time,  room,  or  patience, 
to  quote  from  any  of  his  particular  descriptions  ;  suifice  it  to 
observe  that  from  his  own  partial  evidence,  the  Gotliic  archi- 
tect seems  to  have  employed  his  mind  on  the  minute  finish- 
ing of  parts  lather  than  on  the  general  eflect  of  the  whole, 
and  m  consequence,  almost  every  Gothic  edifice  i'urnishes  a 
proof  of  the  justice  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds'  remark,  that  in  the 
arts  '  many  litde  things  can  never  maKe  a  great  one.*  The 
reader  may  find  a  beisuliful  illustration  of  this  rule  m  Addi- 
son's description  of  the  sensations  he  experienced  on  entering 
the  Pa;  iheon  at  Kome,compared  with  those  which  are  produ- 
ced by  the  interior  of  a  Goiliic  edifice.  We  have  used  the 
term  Gothic,  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  ring  changes  on  the 
rsaine  of  an  anomalous  )Stylc,tlie  origin  of  which  is  little  imder- 
stocd;  we  shall  merely  observe  that  the  Goths  appear  to  have 
at  least  as  good  a  cla!  ■!  to  it  as  the  Saracens,  and  e  are  of 
opinion  rhat  it  n,iiy  be  traced  by  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions from  a  Grecian  head. 

We  take  our  huewell  of  Mr.  Malcolm  with  a  piece  of 
friendly  advice;  let  hiiri  never  again  attempt  tine  writing, 
lei.  him  couHne  his  engravings  to  scraps  of  buildings,  and 
let  him  amuse  liimself  by  grubbing  forold  records  ;»  d  worm- 
eaten-regislers  ;  so  shall  he  earn  a  degree  of  praise  proporti- 
oned to  his  merits,  an  I  the  public:  being  no  m-.)re  annoytd 
by  the  whimperings  of  hissei.sibihty  and  the  grnutbling  othis 
bumbusL^.viii  pardon  the  insipidity  of  his  future  productions. 
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Art.  XIII. — Soli/man,  a  Tragedy,  infivt  Acts.  8i'o.  2s.  GcT. 

Hatchaid.    1807- 

THIS  tragedy  i&  evidently  the  v/ork  of  time,  and  the  com- 
position of  no  mean  scliolar.     Without  pretending  to  possess 
the  ring  ot'Gyg  s,  or  arrogating  pecuhar  acumen,  we  shall 
vei  ture  to  assert  that  tlie  autlior's  view  in  writing  it,  was  to 
sutjf-ct  our  licentious  and  irregular  drama  to  the  severe  and 
per!)Hps  fastidious   unities  of  Aristotle.     He  has  however  re- 
tained   the  customary,  but   by  no  means  essential,   division 
into  five  acts,  and  greater  liberty  became  consequently  ne- 
cessary.    The    unities  of  lime  and  place  therefore,  instead 
of  comprizing  the  entire  play,  are  preserved  in  each  succes- 
sive act;  but  the  unity  of  tlie  fable  has  not  been  violated,     ft 
is  useless  in   the  nineteenth   century  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
Aristotle  ;  his  writiag^  are  no  doubt  entitled   to  the  highest 
praise;  yet  experiei.ce  lias  shewn  that  the  Stagyrite's  Poetics 
are  ill  calculated  for  the    meridian  of  a  London  theatre,  and 
we  fear  that    there  is    no  power  ia  logic   to  controvert   the 
old  maxim,  that  at  Rome  we  must  compl}'  with  the  customs 
of  Rome. — We  shall    proceed    to  lay   the    leading    features 
of  the  plot  before  our    readers,  premising  that   thougli  our 
author  has  not  condescended   cchbrare  dnmestica  facta,  he 
has  yet  tbrborjie  to  suock  us  with  Turkish  or  Oriental  iaiages. 
Had  It  iH)t  been  for  Uie  names,  we  should  have  fancied  our- 
selves in  England.    In  short  (with  the  exception  of  the  bow- 
stnng,   a  white  robe,  and  a  hard  word    called  Timariots)  the 
heroes  and  heroines  have  t^een  as  perfecilynaturalized  as  the 
most  zealous    Englislnnan  could  i.ave  exp^Hed.     Solyman 
to  his  numerous  accomplisiiments  did  not  add  peculiar   sere- 
nitv  ot  temper.  iVlustapha,  his  eldest  son  by  a  Circassian  slave, 
was  his  presumptive  liei.  .Roxolana  his  picaeiu  favorite,  na- 
turally anxious  about  the    safety  and   aizgraiidizement    (the 
weirds  are  synoniiiKuis  when  anpliedlo  the  blood  royal  of  Tur- 
kev)  ofherovvii  offspring,  leagues  with  llustan  the  vizier,who 
had  married  one  of  her  daughtf  i  '<,to  effect  tiie  destruction  of 
Muslapha,   whose  well  earned    p(t]nilarity  deters  them  from 
open  hostilities.     Thev  rtsolvf  t' eret'ore  to  malce  a  cat's  paw 
of  the  ni.igniHcent  Solyman  himself.     The  irritablejealousy 
of  tlie  luStei  is  greatly  fuHa-n^^d  by  their  artful  devices;  in  a 
paroxvsrn  of  rage  he  sends  for    Mustapha  from  his  country 
quuriers        I  he  youiio:  genii>,^niaii  arrives   post  haste,  '  comi- 
cally arcoutied  and  equtpp*  d'  m  a  white  robe, and  hastens  to 
vindicalc  his  sullied  iimoc<  .I'-e  ;  Solyman  however  being  de- 
termined  to  Jioggtc',  dues  »ot   trouble    himself  about    tlje 
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prenchee,  and    poor  IMustHplia  is   strangled    r.ans    ceremonie. 
His  disconsolate  sister  xYlmerifi,  after   bestowinfr   a  funeral 
oration  upon  him,  proceeds  in  plain  Enjrlish  to  rifle  him,  or 
in  more  retined  hini2;uai:e,  in  weeping  over  liis  bodv,  finds  a 
paper,  which  he  had  placed   next  to  his  heart,  containing  a 
full  disclosure    of   Roxoiana's    and    Rustan's  machinations, 
secures  it,  gives  it  to  Solyman,  and  thus  the  fatal  secret  is  re- 
vealed. Roxolana,  despairirig  of  indemnity  for  the  past  or  se- 
curity   for   the  future,  poisons    herself;    Rustan    is    torn  in 
pieces  by  the  enraged  Janissaries;  and  Solyman,  understand- 
ing that  Ahneria'  wisiiesto  pour  her  sorrows  at  his  feel,'  and 
thinking  that '  ev'n  in  gnef  society  is  sweet/ s'news  his,,'[:o(>d 
breeding  by  marching  off  the  sr;;ge  to   vait   upon    the  Jady. 
The  rest  of  the  good  comj)any  iinit.ate  so  ilh  itrr-ps  and  gen- 
teel an  example,  and  thus  the  tragedy  coiici;!  -It  is  now 
time  to  say  a  fcvV  words  concerning  t!ie  chat,,.' u  Tliat  of 
Solyman  is   exquisifely  delineated,  and  ndmirol.       »usiiMied 
througliout.      \\  c  must  notuitl'standincr  uwn  oi  i-;  ivcs  a  lit- 
tle surprized  at  his  leudinessin  quoiing  the  eld*,  ti.ijlus  and 
AJanhus  I'orquatus,  as  precedents  Icn-  his  beh.ivi'iur  towards 
liis  son,  during  tlie  very  time  thai  son  issuft'enng.    But  since 
iSolyman    \«.    resolved  to  do  credit    to  ins   giam.nar   school 
<and  literature  is  a  novelty  in  'I'uike\),  we  are  happy  for  the 
lionour  otthe  East,  that  no   instance    later  in    dale  or    more 
iamiliar  than  the  aforementioned    had  occurred,    uid    that 
both  Saracens  and  Turks  have  been  falseiv  accused   >f  awant 
of  filial    affection.     The  chtUcicter   of  the    arttui   Roxolana 
and  Its  copyRo-,tdn,are  naturally  drawr,;  though  we  are  some- 
wliat  at  a  h»ss  .to  discover  the  lady's  re '  'jrion      Siie  mentions 
r.rebus  (p.4'jJ.),and  m  the  next  lineswearsbyMahomel. When 
Kustan  hints  that  Solyman,  her  husbh;  u,   iui...  be  sacrificed 
to  their  security,  she  frowns  and  tells  him  (p.  78.),  "  Ha,  by 
my  $oiil  we  must  not  think  of  thai."     ISow  as  our  author  has 
bestowed  a  more  liberal  education  than  IS    usual    in    Turkey 
on  all  his  personages,  Roxolatia,  though  formerly  a  Russian 
captive, and  now  we  prfsume  aMahometan,may  perh«ps  have 
studied  '1  ouclistone's  riissertation  on  oaths  in  *  As  you  likt  it/ 
and  having  discovered  that    the    kniglit    was  not   forsworn, 
though  he  had  hilsely  pledged  his  honour  about  the  mustard 
and  pancakes,  might  coneludeihat  she  lierseif  could  with  the 
like  iinpniHty  di>r|)ense  with   her    oath,  since   iMahomet  had 
been  so  ungallanl  as  to  assert  that  women  had  no  souls.     At 
.all  events  we  wish  Roxolana  had  not  snllVred    her  conjugal 
.  aflectiQn  to  apjiear  thus  doubttul,  nor  given    us    or    b'ns'tau 
even    the   slightest   reason    to  suf>pose,  by  so  faint  a  denial, 
tiiat  the  had  in  reality  consented  to  good    king    Solymau's 
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5eath,  nnd  should  think  her  oath  '  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.' 

i\iustapha  is  represented  by  his  sister  as  an  '  egregium, 
sine  iahe  niomtrnm-^''  the  httle  we  see  of  him  interests  us, 
ai'd  we  caiinot  help  regretting  his  untimely  end,  A  perfect 
character  is  generally  insipid,  but  the  poet  has  very  judicious- 
ly kept  him  out  of  sight  till  the  fourth  aci,  and  terminated  hi» 
dramatical  existence  soon  after  its  commencement. 

As  for  Almeria,  she  makes  her  debut  in  lacri/tnis,  and  con- 
tinues in  tlie  melting  mood  throughout  the  tragedy.  She 
must  intiiiitely  surpass  the  flebilis  luo  of  antiquity.  Being  the 
only  daughter  of  Roxolana,  she  has  no  doubt  been  brought 
up  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  indulgence,  and  been  taught 
to  entertam  very  sublime  and  favourable  sentiments  of  matri- 
mony. But  the  short  experience  of  two  months  suflices  to 
disgu«t  the  mournitig  bride,and  to  create  a  most  violent  aver- 
sion against  Rustan.  VV^e  extract  the  following  dialogue  for 
jhe  sake  of  our  married  readers. 

Attendant. 

*  Be  comforted. 

It  now  \Nhile  yet  a  bride,  but  two  months  married, 
You  mourn  so  deeply,  after  years  are  past, 
How  will  yuu  bear  your  pain  i' 

Almeria. 

*  O,  'twill  be  lighter, 

I'm  yet  but  youug  in  marriage,  and  the  yoke 

Is  galling  ;   but,   wben  Inne  shall  give  it  use,  \ 

We  shah  endure  it  oelier.'   (p.  14.) 

The  consolation  we  batchelors  would  deduce  frorn  the  pre- 
ceding passage  is  this,  that  if  any  bride  orbridegroom  should 
experience  ennui  in  the  so  much  vaunted  lioneymoon,  and  na- 
turall)'  conclude  thateacii  future  moon  would  rather  diminish 
than  increase  their  felicity,  let  them  learn  from  Almeria's 
logic  that  marriage  is  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it.  We 
hope  no  snarling  hypercritic  will  dare  to  hint  that  a  certain 
old  woman  is  reported  to  have  admmistered  the  same  consola- 
tion to  the  eels  who  were  suffering  the  fate  of  Marsyas 
under  her  aged  hands.  At  all  events  the  tragic  poet  is  de- 
fended by  Horace's  assertion, 

Dixeris  eoregie  si  notum  callida  verbuni 
Rediiidenijunctura  novum. 

And  both  Pope  and  Johnson,  according  to  their  own  defini- 
tions of  wit,  would  concur  in  thinking  the  above  alluaion  (if 
it  must  be  one)  wondrously  and  superlatively  witty. 
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When  the  interlude  in  Hamiet  is  performing  the  queen  ob- 
serves, *  Thehdy  doth  protesttoo  much  methinks  ; '  Hamlet 
ironically  adds  '  O/but  she'll  keep  her  word.'  Our  author's 
gallantry  has  not  subjected  Ahueria  to  the  above  satirical 
commendation.  On  learning  the  murder  of  her  beloved  Mus- 
tapha,  his  sister  hastens  to  behold  his  breathless  corpse.  Her 
entrance  is  barred  by  Elarthe  captain  of  the  palace  guard, 
who  well  knowing  the  weak  stale  of  her  nerves,  very  reasona" 
bly  doubts  whether  so  horrible  a  sight  would  permit  the 
▼oung  lady  to  '  keep  her  perfect  mind.'  She  replies,  (p.  72.) 

'   Mistrust  me  not,  I  will  be  resolute, 
I  have  a  melancholy  joy  in  this ; 
All']  it  will  make  my  sorrow  lis;htpr,  Elar  : 
Which  were  more  grievous,  it,  unwept  by  me, 
Uiihonour'd  with  a  parting  look  of  mine, 
IMy  brother's  bones  were  yu-ldcd  to  corruption. 
But,  have  they  movM  him,  Elar,  from  the  chamber? 
^line  eyes  their  mournful  obj;ct  seek  in  vain. 

*  If  yon  fire  absolute  in  your  resolve, 

I'll  draw  this  curtain,  here;  appioacti  j  behold  him, ' 

V  Aimer  la. 

*  Fee  where  he  lies  !  all  motionless  his  limbs. 
And  on  his  aller'd  countf-nunce  impress'^ 

The  violence  that  robb'd  him  of  his  breath. 
Is  this  my  brother?  he,  tiie  gay,  the  youn*^, 
Who,  with  his  father's  benediction  gr^ic'd, 
The  hope  of  Turkey,  led  his  legions  forth  ? 
I  saw  him,  when  the  martial  tram  with  bhouts 
Of  gratulation  hail'd  him.  as  he   pass'd  ; 
The  fiercely  gleaming  sabre  in  his  hand, 
And  on  his  brow  the  warrior's  pride,  the  helm  ; 
And  from  his  eye  the  soul-commanding  looks       ^ 
Glanc'd,  of  a  hero,  while  ihe  warlike  steed 
Bore  him  rejoicing  tliro'  the  armed  ranks. 
Alas,   how  alter'd  now  ! 

Clos'd  is  that  eye,  whose  piercing  aspect  once 
Could  awe,  or  animate  !  how  cold  this  hand  ! 
And  on  ihis  br'.w  beliold  the  dew  of  death  ! 
The  prop  and  gh'ry  of  the  house  of  Othinan 
Is  gone,  is  gone  !' 

Scepticism  itself  cannot  doubt  but  that  Almeria  has  kept 
her  word,  despite  the  voice  of  nature. 

In  passing  by  a  bookseiiei's  shop  lately,  our  eye  was  caught 
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by  Mr.Henry  Siddons's  recent  publication,  Practical  Illustra- 
tions of  theatrical  Gesture  and  Action,  8cc.  Prefixed  to  the 
frontispiece  was  a  plate  containing  a  '  graphic  delineation'  of 
excited  interest.  Johnson  explains  interest  by  concern,  and 
vice  versi,  concern  by  interest.  We  shall  make  no  apology 
for  declining  what  he  has  evaded,  especially  as  we  learn  from 
the  superior  intelligence  of  Messrs.  Siddons  and  Engel  that 
interest  may  exist  in  a  dormant  state.  Our  finances  were  too 
low  to  permit  our  purchasing  the  above-mentioned  i^ublicii- 
tion  at  the  price  of  a  guinea;  but  we  shall  so  far  proHt  bj 
ttie  gratuitous  information  of  the  exposed  graphic  delineation, 
as  to  recommend  Almeria's  speech  as  an  illustration  of  unex- 
cited  sisterly  interest.  We  know  not  whether  there  is  any 
representation  of  this  passion, but,  in  case  there  is, we  shall  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that,  ut  pictura,  poesis  erit,  and  tliat,  should 
Mr.  Siddons,  in  his  theatrical  capacity,  suit  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  word  to  the  action,  he  will  not  o'erslep  the  modesty 
of  nature. 

The  language  of  this  tragedy  reflects  the  highest  credit  oa 
its.  author ;  we  congratulate  him,  in  all  sincerity,  on  possess- 
ing a  style  clear,  simple  and  harmonious,  perfectly  devoid  of 
turgidit}^,  and  equally  free  from- puerile  and  miserable  rusti- 
city. 

Our  readers  can  form  their  own  judgment  from  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  already  laid  before  them  :  Almeria's  funeral 
oration  certainly  boasts  great  beauty  and  elegance,  though 
we  are  of  opinion  nunc  non  erat  his  locus  ;  the  neatness  of 
the  following  speech  will  be  sufficient  excuse  for  its  inser~ 
tion  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  talents  for  narrative : 

Kustan. 

'  This  morning,  as  in  yonder  camp 
Which  holds  its  station  on  that  eastern  shore 
Near  old  Chalcedon's  desolated  seat, 
1  made  my  daily  progress,  I  remark'd    ' 
Mix'd  in  the  crowd,  a  man  in  wild  attire 
Dress'd  like  a  vvand'ring  Arab  of  the  desert  ; 
Yet  in  his  face,  and  shape,  and  mien,  rnethoughfc 
Was  something  noble  I  had  seen  before. 
And  as  from  tent  to  tent  he  pass'd  along, 
The  warlike  leaders  of  the  Janissaries 
Gather'd  in  knots  about  him,  as  he  talk'd  ; 
Gave  him  their  ears  and  looks,  more  eariiebtly 
Than  seem'd  to  suit  with  such  a  man's  degree. 
1  was  all  wonder  ;  I  approach'd  again  ; 
Again  perused  him  wilfi  a  curious  eye  ; 
And  then  I   knew  the  man  :  I  could  not  err-*= 
— My  iiege  !  'twas  Seliir.'*  self  thwt  I  beheld, ' 
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The  number  of  poets,  who  have  done  honour  to  them- 
selves and  to  our  nation,  greatly  facilitates  composition  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  other  almost  precludes  originality,  unless 
<jualities,perhaps  equally  essential,  are  sacrificed  to  its  attain- 
ment. 

The  attempt  becomes  still  more  hazardous  to  one  so  inti- 
inately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages:  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  veriest  commentator  and  index-maker  to 
charge  him  with  imitation  and  stigmatize  him  as  a  plagiarist. 
^Notwithstanding  this, we  are  firmlyconvinced  that  om"  author 
does  not  belong  to  the  servum  pecus,  and  he  is  in  all  appear- 
ance guiltless  of  pilfering. 

There  appears  a  similarity  or  perhaps  a  coincidence  in  the 
following  instances,  but  neither  similarity  nor  coincidence 
prove  the  existence  of  intentional  imitation.  They,  however, 
whodoubt  the  originality  of  Shakespeare,  will  at  least  approve 
of  our  industry  while  they  blame  our  incredulity.  \Vith  the 
exception  of  one  Greek  quotation,  which  we  have  of  course 
complin»*-ated  with  the  post  of  honour,  we  have  purposely 
selected  the  most   tiiie   resemblances  we  could  recollect,   ^ 

'  Declare  it,  Selim  ; 

Have  I  not  borne  the  greatest  griefs,  and  done 
The  greatest  roischiets,  and  have  yet  survived  it? 
What  can  be  now  too  great  to  be  endur'd?' 

Helim. 

*  The  queen,  my  lord,  by  her  own  hand  is  dead.^ 

X'..  -r'^'  '  '       ■^      '  "  "•     "I    . 

Kptuf. — T«  0  ctif  XV  KUKio*  ■/}  HX\uy  i  It  I 

E|. Tv)fV  ri^yri-Kt.  (Antigone) 

llustau — p.  4^. 

*  O  !  you  have  seen  a  lily  charged  with   dew,'  ^-c, 

O  !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale.       (Colin  and  Lucy) 
Solyman — p.  48. 

*  Had  it  but  been  a  stranger  to  my  blood 

That  had  done  this,  I  could  have  pardoned  him. 
But  that  my  son  should  do  it—' 

55  Psalm,  Inverse.  For  it  is  not  an  open  eneniy  that  hath  donoj 
me  this  dishonour,  for  (Ticn  I  could  have  borne  it.  14  Verse.  But  it 
was  even  ihou,  my  companion,  my  guide,  and  mine  own  familiar 
friend. 

*  When  Tigris'  stream  ran  purple  with  their  blood.'     r.  59. 

When  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 

Of  Thauiniuz  yearly  wounded,  ^Miltun's  I'aradise  Lost,) 
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The  dialogue  between  Elarand  Mustapha,(p-6f5).  appears  to 
bear  some  affinity  to  the  conversation  that  passes  between 
Lear  and  Gloster  in  the  4th  scene  of  the  second  act  in  that  af- 
fectin,L!;  trHgedv  ;  and  the  catastrophe  mfiy  perhaps  he  co[)ied 
froni  Johnson's  Irene.  VVe  slihli  now  wilhngly  close  tliis  un- 
important hst,  Willi  two  very  tritiing  instances. Solyman  ex- 
claims in  llie26th  page,  *  Yes,  [  taught  the  boy.'  With  the 
exclusion  ol  the  negiitive, Quia  is  reported  to  have  used  these 
very  words  v.nen  the  graceful  manner  in  which  the  king 
reads  his  speech  was  tlie  subject  of  discourse.  Almeria  is 
tired  of  matrimonial  imprisonment  in  the  short  space  of  two 
calendar  months:  the  same  period  renders  the  solitary  con- 
finement of  widow  hood  equally  insupportable  to  queen 
Gertrsde.  Are  these  instances  wo/e  absurd  than  the  assertion 
that  the  *  I  prai,  sequar'  of  Terence,  is  the  original  oi'  •'  Go 
on,  I'll  follow  thee/  in  Shakespeaie  ? 

Our  anonymous  author  seems  to  have  a  strange  partiality 
for  monosyllables ;  indeed,  to  use  a  vulgar  metaphor,  he 
sometimes  throws  doublets  ;  or  to  use  the  more  solemn  cant 
of  criticism,  monosyllabic  lines  do  concur.  As,  page  .'50, 
lines  21,  2'2. — Pages  78  and  79,  in  eight  successive  lines  four 
are  nionos^'llabic. —  Page  So,  the  seventh  and  eightn  lines 
from  the  bottom,  are  also  composed  of  monosyllables.  What 
is  still  more  strange  is,  that  '  perhaps,'  wliich  (for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary)  is  a  word  of  exceeding  good  report 
and  may  possess  much  virtue,  has  been  violently  ejected 
from  the  rank  it  usually  holds  among  the  dissyllables.  The 
word  is  met  with  in  the  following  passages ; 

Page 6.  And  Sclitn  perhaps  your  ancient  enemy. 
9.   But  perhaps  already  witii  ambitious  hope. 
12.   But  pf^rhaps  thou  art  too  hasty,  Uuxolana. 
17.  Perhaps  the  coul  breeze  has  tempted  her  ta  walk. 

40.  Perhaps  'ti^j  age  or  some  disease  of  blood. 

41.  Perhaps  we  may  win  him  yet. 

60.   Which  perhaps  themv^Mvps,  my  lord,  have  help'd  to  lighc, 

no.   And  when  'tis  told,   perhaps  I  may , descend 

Lesj  hatt.d  tu  the  grave  ;  piMhaps  may  bear,  ikc. 

95-  And  perhaps,  beyond  your  coniUincy  to  bear. 

The  measure  in  most  of  these  lines  reqi;ires  that  perhapi 
should  be  pronounced  either   perhp  or  prhaps,    both    whieh 
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sounds  are  rather  unmusical.  The  second  line  may  indeed 
be  read  thus — 

'  And  Slim  perhaps  your  ancient  enemy.' 

But  this  we  merely  him,  for  the  present  grand  signior  misht 
rot  approve  of  our  taking  such  a  liberty  with  his  name;  and 
with  very  pardonable  vanity  we  do  not  think  our  head  pieces 
sufticiently  ponderous  to  form  a  good  substitute  for  cannon 
balls.  We  shall  therefore  exielin  the  better  part  of  vahuir, 
and  content  ourselves  witli  attacking  the  crest  i'ulW'n  prrhaps, 
which  is  yet  but  young  in  monosyllables,  and,  (to  use  Alme- 
ria's  words) 

'The  yoke 

Is  galling,  but,  when  time  shall  give  it  us© 

He  will  endure  it  better.' 

A  sentence  may  be  rendered  more  energetic  by  the  omis- 
sion of  words,  but  the  omission  of  vowels  is  generally  (and 
certainly  in  the  present  case)  detrimental  to  harmony. 

The  mere  English   reader  would    think  the  following  eX 
pressions  rather  pedantic  : 

Page  7.     Nor  I,  alas,  be  childless  of  my  sons. 

24.     Has  my  lord  now  the  leisure  for  th'  affairs, 

31.     Barren  field  where  once 

Was  fertile  ;  desolate,  where  once  thick  swarming 
With  busy  multitudes  the  city  stood   - 

73.  Ifyou  are  absolute  in  your  resolve, 

74.  Last  night  at  raidnii;ht. 


Would  not  Sir  Hugh  Evans  have  exclaimed  here,  '  The 
Tevil  and  his  Tam,wliat  phrase  is  this  to-night  at  midnight .»" 
Whythis  is  affectations. 

Page    77»     My  lord,  she  was  so  absolute  to  come. 

93.     I  feel  the  death  advance  upon  my  nerves. 

We  are  in  no  small  doubt  whether  the  succeeding  line  should 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  climax  or  anticlimax. 


The  wisest  measure 


Is  marr'd,  destroy *d,  disordered,  lost,  without  it.* 

The  next  passage  will  serve  fojr  aa  instance  of  the  pathe^ 
tic. 
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Ambassador. 

•  For  this  your  friendship 
You  have  my  thanks.     And,  ifour  cause  shall  prospes 
Thro'  your  promoting,  the  great  king  I  serve, 
Who  never  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
But  he  repays  tenfold,  will  thank  you  too.'    p.  44', 

Quid  dignum  taiito  fe: ethic  promissor  hiatu. 

We   have  now,    happily   for   oiir   readers  and   ourselvefj 
finished  a  tedious  and  ungrateful,  but  necessary  task.     Ifour 
remarks  should  be  thouglU  hypercritical,  let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  defects  which  we  have  enumerated   are  not  (in   our 
opinion  at  least)  those  quas   incuria  fudit .     Our  author  has 
conferred  a  high  obligation  on  the  admirers  of  Aristotle,  and 
acquitted  himself  very  creditably  of  a  most  difficult  undertak- 
ing. The  part  of  Achomat,  who,  we  presume,  represents  the 
Greek  ayfzxoi,  has  been  judiciously  engrafted  into  the  tragedy. 
We  know  not   what  interval  is  supposed  to  elapse   between 
the    acts,    but  at  all   events  it   must  be  a  considerable  lime  ; 
as  Achomat,   who    is   present  iu   the  second,    is  dispatched 
away  to  Hungary  and  returns  in  the  fourth  act  ;  and  in   the 
conclusion  of  the  third,  Solyman  resolves  to  send  for  Mustapha 
from  Alabanda  in  Caria,  who  arrives  in  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  this  work  with  assuring  tha 
author  that  wehave  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  perusal 
©f  his  tragedy,  but  that  we  are  afraid  the  generality  of  his 
readers  will  not  participate  in  our  feelings.  The  verychaste- 
ness  of  his  drama  will  perhaps  be  objected  to,  for  in  these 
degenerate  days  it  is  hazardous  to  combine  the  nil  oniati 
with  ihe  nil  tamulti.  We  have  before  praised  his  style,  and 
he  certainly  can  interest  the  passions  when  he  pleases  ;  let 
lis  therefore  hope  that  he  will  in  future  throw  off  the  slavish 
fetters  with  which  he  has  incunvbered  his  genius,  and  gr&tify 
f  s  with  that  modern  desideratum,  a  tragedy  suited  both  to 
the  closet  and  the  stage. 


Crit.  Rey.  V©1.  11,  Jmc,  I8O7. 
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KELIGION. 

Ant.  U. — Discursori/ Considerations  on  the  supposed  Evidence  of  tha 
early  Fathers,  thai  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  first  turiiten.  By  a 
Country  Clergyjiian.     Sro.     Payne.     I8O6. 

THIS  writer  seems  to  think  that  the  gospel  of   Luke  was  written 
prior  to  that  of  Matthew,  from  the  oroission  of  the  important  fact 
of  the  ascension  in  the  latter,  which  would  not  have  taken  place  if 
Matthew  had  not  known  that  the  account  had  been  inserted  in  tho 
narrative  of  Luke.     But  the   difficulty  might  perhaps    be    better 
solved  by  the  hypotheMs  of  Mr.    Marsh,    and  of  the    German    cri- 
tics ;  who  have  endeavoured    to   prove  that  the  three    first   gospels 
were  derived  from  some  more  antient    document,  and  that    the   co- 
pies of  this    document,  which    were  possessed    by    one    evangelist, 
were  more  circumstantial  and  detailed  than  those    which  were  pos- 
sessed by  another.     Or  one  evangelist   might,  by    personal   enquiry 
and  research,  come  to  a  knowledge  of  facts,  of  which  the  other  had 
rot  obtained  any  infoimation.     The  exact  literal  agreement  in  th« 
phraseology  and  construction,  which  is,  in  such  a   great  diversity 
of  instances,  found  in  Matthew,   Mark,  and  Luke,  is  an   intallibfe 
proof  that  they  copied  from  some  common  original,  while   the   nu- 
merous differences  in  their  diction  and    their  narrative,    shew  that 
each  had,  at  the  same  time,  sources  of  information  which  were  not 
f  ommon  to  the  rcbt. 

Art.  \5:—The  encournging  Aspect  of  the  Times,  or  the  Christian's 
D'tty  to  study  the  Prophecies  of  Revelation,  in  connection  with 
the  Events  of  Providence.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  Orange  Street 
Chapel,  Port.sea,  February  26th,  I8O6.  Bjj  John  Crijfm.  Is. 
-Zd  Edit.  Williams.     I8O6. 

HOWEVER  much  we  may  diflr3r  with  Mr.  Griflfin  about  cer- 
tain completions  of  the  Apqcalypse  in  the  events  of  the  present 
times,  we  cannot  but  warmly  commend  the  good  sense  and  rational 
piety  which  his  sermon  contains.  Mr.  Griffin  is  not  like  many 
writers,  who  affect  to  look  through  the  telescope  of  the  Apocalypse 
into  the  combinations  of  futurity,  a  croaking  politician,  or  % 
gloomy  religionist;  he  takes  a  chearful  view  of  things;  and  he 
thinks  that,  in  the  moral  and  political  appearances  of  our  hori- 
zon, there  is  more  to  encourage  than  to  depress,  to  excite  hope  than 
to  produce  despair.  His  are  not  the  speculations  of  an  infatuated 
misanthrope,  but  of  an  enlightened  philantiopist ;    aud  his  sermoa^ 
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5.S  worthy  of  a  serious  perusal,  from  the  genuine  morality  which  it 
inculcates,  and  the  trust  which  it  impresses  m  the  wise  and  beaeii- 
cent  government  of  Goc!. 

Art.    16. — Religious   Union  perfective,  and  the  Support,  of  Civil 
Union.     8i'0.     Mawman.      1807. 

*  THE  present  state  of  religion  in  these  realms,'    says   the   au* 
thor  of  this  sensible  pamphlet,  '  is  in  one  instance    perfectly  Anti- 
apostolic,  as  it  is  a  state  of  division    atnoiig  us.''     See    1  Cor.  1.  10, 
•Shall  mere  form  and  discipline,'  says  he  in  another  place,  '  separate 
christians,  constitute  divisions,  produce  and  foment   animosities? 
Or,  is  it  worth  trying  whether  some  mode  may  not  be  discovered  to 
heal  those  schisms,  and  unite  all  christians  in  union    and   commu- 
nion of  worship,  as  we  have  historical  evidence  in  proof  they  were 
in  the  three  lirst  centuries  united  ;'  Will  not  that  tirst  great  princi* 
pie  of  our   religion,  brotherly  love,  go   far    to    effect  this  ?' — The 
great  and  much  desired  measure  of  bringing  all  denominations  into 
one    communion   of  adoration,   generalized    by    forbearance,  an.i 
consecrated  by  charity,  does  not  appear  to  us    so   difficult  and   ira« 
practicable,  as  may    at    first   sight    be  imagined.     For,  as  the  es- 
sentials of    that  doctrine  whicb  Christ   preached,  consist  of  a  few 
plain  points,  in  which  all  sects  agree,  the  grounds   for  concord  will, 
if  rightly  considered,  be  found-  more    crgent   and    obligatory,  thaa 
those  for  their  dissent.     Of  those  certain   and  indisputable   truths, 
which    constitute  the  essentials  of  Christianity,    and  in   which  all 
sects  coalesce  with  a  perfect  harmony  of  sentiment,   we  have  spo- 
ken at  some   length,  in  our   review  of  Mr.   Lancaster   and    Mr< 
Bowles.     Tlie   boundary   which  separates    the   diffeient    sects    of 
chribtians  is  thought  wide,   precipitous,  and   impassable,  because  it 
isa  thick  consistence  of  clouds  and  darkness, of  ambiguous  opjnionSj 
and  of  mysterious  speculations.     But  may  not  the   intervening  ob- 
scurity be  dissipated  by  the  sunbeams  of  charity  ?    Any  plan  of  ra- 
tional worship,  which   is  to   unite  all  sects  of   believers   in   a    hal- 
lowed communion  of  religious  amity  and   peace,   should   include 
only  the  essentials  of   the  doctrine  ;  and  leave  the  accessories   to  be 
made  the  subject  of  private  contemplation.     Jf  a  comprehensive 
charily  presided  in  the  national  sanctuary,  all   sects,  however  dif- 
fering in  unimportant  particulars,  would   consider  the  preservation 
of   brotherly  love,  as  a  point  of  the  highest  interest  ond  importance. 
\Ve  wonder  that  christians  can  be  so  bitter  and    implacable  towards 
each  other,  when    they  recollect  the    divine   injunction  of  Jesus : 
'  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my    disciples,  if  ye   have 
love  one  towards  another.'     This  is  the  best  and  surest  test  of  our 
being  in  communion  withlFesus  ;   and  if  we  be  in  communion  with 
Jesus,  can  we  be  at  variance  with  each  other  ?— What  is  called  the 
Lord's  prayer,  affords  the  bestand  purest  model  for  a  public  liturgyj 
-which  should  unite   all   the  different   denominations  of  christians, 
the  worship   of  the  God  and  father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
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through  all,  and  in  all.  This  prayer  neither  begins  nor  ends  wiftt 
the  subtleties  of  a  mysterious  theology  ;  but  is  a  simple  and  for- 
cible invocation  to  the  God  of  love,  and  the  Father  of  mercies'. 
Tlie  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  reading  which  we  seem  to  breath© 
the  air  of  heaven,  contains  no  uwcertain  doctrines;  but  it  forcibly 
jncultatfcs  all  those  points  of  religious  adoration,  and  of  practical 
duty,  in  the  truth  and  importance  of  which  all  sects  are  agreed. 
Here  we  have  the  most  solid  bond  of  u.iion.  Let  us  profit  by  the 
lesson,  and  cease  to  hate,  to  despise,  and  lo  revile  one  another. 

Art.  ]J. — A  jitstDefenceoftfie  established  Protestant  Faith.  A  Ser^ 
mm  preachfdm  the  Parish  Church  cjf  St.Mari/,K^wington  BtittSf 
in  the  County  of  Surrey,  October  l^fh,  ISOG,  being  the  Sunday 
foilo-wivg  the  Interment  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Biihop 
of  St.  Asaph,  with  an  Appendix  containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
the  Bishop.  Bi/  Robert  Dickinson,  Curate  and  Lecturer.  Publish- 
ed at  the  Request  of  the  Congregation,  ord  Edition.  Kivington. 
2^.  each,  or  i2J'or  11.  Is.      ISO?. 

THIS  discourse  is  an  eulogy  on  the  late  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
Subjoined  to  the  sermon,  is  a  sketch  of  liie  life  of  Dr.  Ilorsley 
written  by  Mi.  Dickinson,  which  concludes  with  a  sentence  of 
such  Latin  as  evinces  the  writer  to  be  no  great  proficient  in  that 
^languai;e,  *  Qualis  ilie  fuit,  vita  labore  et  charitate  functa  jam- 
diu  (lemonstiavit.  Qunlis  erit  ilk-,  poslreuia  dies  cum  Christus  v«- 
niel  judicare  inuuduiu  ludicabit.' 

Art.  1  8. — Future  Punishments  of  endless  Duration.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Reverend  J  antes  Kninhfs  Meeting-house,  Collyer't 
Rents,  Southwark,  at  a  monthlv  Association  of  Ministers  and 
Churches,  Dec.  Xlth,  IS06.  B>f  Robert  IV inter.  &vo.  1 4.  Jor- 
dan and  Mctxvvell. 

WIIEREEV^ER  the  greatest  ignorance  prevails,  there  predomi- 
,liates  the  greatest  zeal.  Mr.  VVinter,  who  is  a  furious  methodist, 
insists  upon  the  eternity  of  future  punishments.  We  are  unwilling  lo 
«nter  into  any  controversy  with  him  on  this  subject,  because  nothing 
can  be  said  decisive  upon  it. 


NOVELS. 

Ant.^g — Dreh'ncevrt  and  Rodalvi, or  Memoirs  of  two  nobleFan>ilLes,a 
^i>vvl,in  tliree  i'olumes.  ByMrs.  Bi/ron,Author  oj  Anti-Delphine. 
l2nio.     Ma.vnmu.       1806". 

TO  amuse  without  injuring,    to  instruct    without  offending,*  says 
rfie  author  in  the  tiist  two  lines  gf  an  unmeaning  prefuce,'i5  th.e  hi^jU- 
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^t  aln  of   the  following  pages.'      To  these  laudable  motives  we 
always  gl/iflly  subscribe  our  assent.      But  we  cannot  conceive    that 
this  object  has  been  attained  by  the    execution    of  the  work  before 
lis.  The  principal  male  character  is  represented  as  possessing  the  most 
amiable  and   virtuous  inclinations,  at  the  same    moment  that  he  is 
committing  unheard-of  enormities,  such  as  debauching  the  daughter 
of  his  friend,  who  on  his  death-bed  had  consigned  her  to   his  guard- 
ianship; he  then  engages  himsrlf  in  marrijige  to  an  English  lady,  and 
taking  a  tnp  to  Italy,  weds  a  Florentine  ;  this  lady  had  also  engaged 
herself  to  another  English   gentleman;     but  taking  a  great  fancy   to 
our  hero's  physiognomy,  she  makes  no  scruple  of  consenting  to    aa 
elopement.     The  only  deduction  which  we   can  draw  from    this   is, 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  at  liberty  to  bieak  the    most   solemn 
engagements,  whenever  it  suits  their  passions  or   inclinations.     l'h(» 
author, to  be  sure, kills  her  hero  in  a  duel;  but  in  our  opinion, this  only 
renders  him  more  odious;  for  he  fights  for  a  trifle, and  with  the  friend 
of  his  bosom.   A  general  sameness  pervades  all  tlie  other  characters, 
one  only  excepted,  who  is  occasionally  introduced,   like  the  chorus 
in  ancient  tragedy,  to  make  a    few  sage  remarks,  and    vanish.     We 
are  told  by  Mrs.  Byron  that  this  work  was  written  at  the  request  of 
a  beloved   and    lamented  friend,   whose  hours  of  languor,  during  a 
lingering  illness,  were  occasionally  relieved    by  the  perusal  of  them, 
whose  partiality  encouraged,  and    whose  judgment   approved    them. 
This  we  conceive  to    be  very  probable  ;    but    we,  whose  minds  are 
not  languid  from  disease,  cannot  be  quite  so  partial.    We  think  that 
neither  amusement  nor  instructioncan  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
Drelincourt  and  Rodalvi ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  languor,  in  spite 
of  resistance,  will  supervene,  and  that  the  \oung  and  th<iUghtless  will 
be  more  likely  to  imitate    than    to  shun  the  vices  of  the   respective 
characters,  because  they  accord  with  the  passions  of  the  generality 
of  mankind. 

Art.  20. — Francis  and  Jn$epha.  A  Tale  from  the  German  ofHuber, 
by  William  Fardelei/.     Svo.     Leeds.      1807. 

SO  great  is  the  rage  for  German  tales,  and  German  novels,  that 
a,  cargo  IS  no  sooner  imported  than  the  booksellers*  shops  are  tilled 
xvith  a  multitude  of  translators,  who  seize  with  avidity,  and  without 
discrimination,  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  Wiiliam 
Fardeley,  among  other  liellitones,  appears  by  his  own  confession  to 
have  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  trash  of  this 
kind,  with  the  translation  of  which  he  intends  to  favour  the  public, 
should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  please  their  palate  with  Francis  and 
Josepha.  That  the  public  may  not  be  induced  to  squander  their 
money  upon  such  worthless  objects,  and  that  the  translator's  time- 
njay  be  employed  on  something  more  deserving  of  attention,  we  in- 
form them  that  '  Francis  and  Josepha,'  is  the  most  uninteresting  tale 
that  ever  came  from  Germany.  The  father  and  uncle  of  Francis 
having  been  themselves  ioldiers,  are  determined  to   make  the    boy 
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one,  nolens  volens.     Count  Von  S— — ,  a  cstiO'.,    of  ■   ■' - '  '■»  and  a 
neighbour,  is  likewise  determi;  el    hat    he  shall  not  be  a,  «•  Iher; 
how  then  is  the  affair  settled  ?   the  boy  aiui  the  count  ag^e  to'  cheat 
the  lither  by  pretending  that  he  is  receiving  a  jnilitary   education 
at  the  count's,  and  that  he  shall  use  his    interest   with,    field    mar- 
shal'— a  member  of  the  family,  as  soon  ae  an  opportunity  shall  occur. 
This  lulls  the  father    and    uncle  into  some  degree   of  security,  and 
tne  boy  is  sent  to  the  university;  from  whence  after  a  lapse  of  two 
years  he  returns  to  his  father's  house:  wht^re  he  meets  with  Josepha, 
*  who  had  a  countenance,  which  byt  for  an  appearance  of  too  much 
youth,  had  the  fuU  expression  of  the  Madona    of  the  seven  swords.* 
Now  the  love  business  commences  ;   but    an   iinpenelrable   mystery 
hangs   over  Josepha,     which    nothing    but     an   accident   unravels. 
Josepha  had  been  branded  on  the  shoulders  with    the   '  mark    of  the 
three  lilies,' a  brand  of  infamy.     She  satisfactorily  however  proves 
her  innocence,  yet  ashamed    of  the  discovery   conceals    herself  by 
flight,     Francis  at  length  losing  his   patron    the    count,    whose   ne- 
phew succeeds   to  the   estates,  ^'C.  ;    is   </bliged    to    make    up    the 
accounts  (jf  his  stewardship,   in  which  capacity    he   had  acted.      In 
consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  four  th6usand  guilders,  the  cause   of 
which  he  declines  to  explain,  he  is  sentenced  to  a  disgraceful  dismissal 
from  his  office,  and    banishmtnt.      )..ike  a    run-away    apprentice  he 
packs  up  a  bundle  of  linen  in  a  hankerchief  and  crosses    the  Rhine, 
wheie  he  meets  with  the  beautiful  Josepha,  whom    he  marries,   and 
makes  very  hiippy.     This  is  the  outline  oi  the  history.    The  author, 
cont-ary  to  tti<    (.Im    of  Fnldingand    Smollet,    who    never  marry 
their  heroes  without  informing   iheir  readers    that  a  fine  family  was 
the  consequence,  conc)vM<-s  his    tale  witfi   th«    interesting   intellii 
gence,  that  '  they  had  no  children.' 
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Art.  11. -^Observations  on  Mr.  Whi thread's  Poor  Bill,  and  on  the 
Population  of  England^  by  John  Weijland,  Jun.  Esq.bvo.  Is.  6d. 
Hatchard.     1 8O7. 

WE  heartily  approve  of  the  principles  of  that  truly  benevolent 
bill,  which  Mr.  Whitluead  has  lately  introduced  into  the  i  louse  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition,  and  pro» 
moting  the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  the  jwor.  Such  is 
the  object  of  Mr,  Whitbread's  bill;  and  such  would  probably  be 
the  nature  of  its  operation,  if  it  were  suffered  to  pass  into  a  Iaw« 
But  the  late  change  in  administration  make^  us  dubious,  of  this 
event.  All  former  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor; 
not  excepting  even  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  have  been  directed  by 
false  principles,  and  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They 
have  accordingly  tended  rather  to  aggravate  than  to  dimiuish  tlm 
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CHormity  of  the  evil.      But  Mr.  Whitbread's  bill,  which  is  the  result 
not  only  of  great  knowledge  of  tlu*  subject,  but  of  the  motives  and 
Hffections  of  the  human  heart,  will  be   found    not  only   adequate  to 
combat  the   distress  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  cominuiiitv,  but  to 
supply  the  most  effectual  remedy,     its  tendency  is  to  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  the  poor  by  gradually  superseding  the  ntcessity   of  the    poor 
laws,  by  a  better  system  of  education,    and  by   encouragina;  hnbiis 
of  frugalit}',  and  a  general  spirit  of  independence  among  the  people. 
The  poor  laws  have  long  appeared  to  us   most  mischievous  in  their 
tendencies  and   operations.    They   encourage  idleness,    and   engen- 
der beggary  and  vice.     The    poor,   trusting    to    them  as   a  certaiti 
refuge  against  every  disaster,   become    improvident,  profligate,  and 
idle;  and   losing   the  feeling  of  shame,  and   the   spirit  of   indepen- 
dence, their  manners  settle  into  a  compound  of  servility  and  impu* 
dence.      We  are  convinced  from  observation  and  experience,  that  it 
v/\\\  be  impossible  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  the  lower  orders, 
without  kindling  in  their  hearts  a  generous    spirit  of  independence, 
which  is  the  parent  of  industry,  frugality,  and  almost  every  virtue, 
which   appears   most  blooiaing  in   the  cottage    of  the    poor.     Mr. 
Weyland  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  diffusion  of  this  spirit  of  indepen^ 
dence  ;  and  he  vtry  unjustly  confounds   it  with    the    idea  of  free- 
dom from  all  restraint.     See   p.  20'.     But  in  our  dictionary  of  the 
moral  virtues,  independence  means  that  determined  energy  of  soul, 
which  scorns  to  be  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  others  for  that  subsis- 
tence which  it  can  procure  by  its  own  exertions.     This  sort  of  inde- 
pendence isa  truly  noble  quality.      Without  it  the  rich  man   may  be 
called  poor,  and  with  it  the  poor  man  may  be  thought  rich.    But  the 
baleful  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  providing   for  the  poor,  is 
to  extinguish  this  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  every  pea>ant  in  the  realm, 
and  it  can    be  revived  only  by  a  better  s\stem  of  education,  which 
shall  forcibly  act  on  the  moral  habits  and  sentiments  of   the  people. 
We  have  known  many  peasants,  who,   without  being  in  more  fortu- 
nate circumstances  than  their  neighbours,  who  have  been  constantly 
fed  by  the  bounty   of  the  parish,    have    brought   up  large    families 
without  any    parochial  aid.      But    the    number  of  such    persons  is 
daily  decreasing  from  the  declension  of  the   spirit  of  independence. 
We  therefore  recommend  not  a  sudden,   but  a  oradual  abolition    of 
the  poor-laws ;    and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  measure  would 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  consequences  to  the    probity,    the   in- 
dustry,    and    happiness   of  the   community.     And    the    parlicufar 
instances  of  dist^ress,  which  must  naturally  be  expected    to  be  found 
in  all  countries  and    all  times,  whatever  plan  of  national  policy  may 
be  established,  would  be  better  relieved  by  the  judicious  and    consi- 
derate charity  of  individuals,  than  by  the  promiscuous   (iiiiUibuUO©, 
i)i  a  legalized  fund. 
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Art.  22''— -Short  Remarks  vfon  recent  political  Occurrences,  parti- 
cularly on  the  new  Plan  of  Finance.     %vo.     Hatchiird.      I8O7. 

THE  object  of  this  pamphlet  seems  to  be,  to  defend  Mr.  Pitt 
tend  his  rneasures,  by  a  contrast  with  those  of  his  successors.  U  is 
b^'  no  ineans  destitute  of  ability,  but  it  came  too  late. 

DRAxMA. 

Apt.  23. — Adrian  and  Oirila,  or  a  Mutlier's  Vengeance:  A  Play 
infixt  Jits.  By  Willinm  Bimund,  Esq.  As  now  performing  eit 
the  Theui'e  Royal,  Covcnt  Garden,  uith  universal  Applause^ 
25.  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies.     1 806". 

FROM  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  performance,  the  au., 
thor  bhould  be  on  the  very  best  terms  with  himself  ;  and  not  only 
with  himself,  but,  what  will  appear  harder  still  to  those  who  know 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  please  the  ladies,  with  the  female  perfor- 
mers of  Covent  Garden.  The  Misses  Smith,  Brunton,  and  Tyrer  ; 
Mrs.  C.  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Mattocks  were  all  alive  and  doing  well 
in  ihe  parts  dealt  out  to  them  by  the  bright  and  charming  and  pre- 
cious Mr.  Dimond.  To  their  exertions  our  modern  Shakspeare 
modestly  assigns  a  moiety  of  that  '  vnbouneled  and  unqualijied  ap- 
plause,' with  which,  he  tells  us,  this  piece  was  received  by  all  or- 
ders. Never  were  we  placed  in  a  situation  so  mortifying  to  that 
high  and  chivalr  )us  gallantry,  on  which  so  much  of  our  pride  i? 
Luilt.  To  disapprove  this  play  wt  uld  be  no  less  than  advancing 
an  opinion  against  that  of  Miss  Tyrer,  the  present  Mrs.  Liston,  &c. 
Dreadful  was  the  gulph  down  which  we  might  have  been  precipi- 
tated, but  for  the  timely  warnings  in  the  advertisement.  But  as  the 
danger  of  incurring  the  reprehension  of  this  corps  of  ladies,  was 
cnouuh  to  make  us  shudder,  so  the  rewards  of  sharing  in  their  opi- 
nions aie  equally  flattering,  as  we  find  from  the  prologue,  which  is 
written  by  a  gentleman,  who,  were  he  not  Mr.  Skeffington,  wouht 
be  the  god  of  love  himself.  These  rcnvards  are  painted  tons  by  hinj 
jn  colours  such  as  he  alone  knows  how  to  lay  ou.  Indeed  it  is 
tinivertady  acknowledged,  that  Mr.  Skeftington  pam^j  veri/ natu^ 
rally. 

*  Then  wits  and  heroes,  and  the  critic  few, 

Here  let  m.e  pass,  and,  ladies,  plead  to  you  ; 

You,  for  whose  fuvour  ev'ry  wit  is  briglit, 

All  critics  comment,  and  all  heroes  fight! 

Protection  from  the  fair  at  once  conveys 

Ample  renown,  consolidated  praise; 

For  truth  acknowledges,  in  nature's  name, 

The  smiles  of  beauty  are  the  wreaths  of  fame  !' 

Itishtnce  ao  clear  as  day,  that  it  were  safer  for  us  to  selects 
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catalojTue  of  beauties  from  this  plajs  than  one  of  its  cicfects,  if  it 
have  any:  by  wlwca  line  of  coi.Juct,  two  materiai  advaalages  will 
accrue  to  the  reviewers  privately,  and  to  the  public  at  large.  For 
in  thefirc-tj.'lace,  we  shall  bask  in  the  full  meridian  of  beauty's 
smiles,  wl;ich  i=;  taa'amouiit  to  being  all  bewreatlve*-  with  glory; 
;andinthe  n-xt  place,  the  work!  at  hrgc,  that  is  the  scribbling  p.irt 
of  it,  will  learn  by  what  sort  lif  writing  they  may  come  ni  tor  a 
share  of  smiles,  and  wreaths  and  fame,  which  are  all  synonimous 
for  the  same  thin^.  'I'he  foilowinii  is  the  ^h()^test,  and  by  far  the 
least  troublesome  cut  to  the  smiles  of  beauty,  ai»d  so  on  to  lamt.. 
I^ancy  a  brewer: 

'  Let  Friendship's  hand  the  cup  compound, 
I>el  Live  breathe  o'er  it  one  sweet  sigh. 
And  Faiicj/  there  shall  nectar  Oi\w  '' 

JDew  described  by  a  figure  borrowed  from  pomatum  T 

'Together  they  bloouTd,  with  the  same  sunbeam  luxving. 
And  anointid  at  night  by  the  same  balmy  dcv:.'' 

"Without  staying  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  vrord  lordv^.^  v/k 
recommend  to  the  admirers  of  ('owper's  song,  '  A  rose  ha<i  been 
■washed,'  and  Mr.  Tobin's  '  Smile  and  a  teai,'  tiie  following  ballad 
by  Mr.  Dimond,  written  upon  the  same  plan,  and-only  requiring  the 
music  and  trembling  nasality  of  Mr.  Brahaui's  sinking  to  cojifer  oa 
4£the  same  immortality. 

EALLAD.— M-iNXA.     (7v'f//j/.) 

*  On  one  parent  stalk,  two  white  roses  were  growing, 

From  budsj  ust  unloldedy  and  lovely  to  view  ! 
Together  they  bloum'd,  with  the  same  su:i-beam  lowing. 

And  anointed  nl  night  by  the  same  l)almy  dew. 
A  spoiler  beheld  the  fair  twins,  «nd,  unsparing, 

Tore  one  from  the  stem,  like  a  gay  victim  drest. 
Then  left  its  companion — ;iis  prize  proudly  bearing. 

To  blush  for  an  hour,  ere  it  die:i  on  hi<  breast. 
But,  ah  !  for  the  widow'd  one-^siiriveil'd  and  yellow. 

Its  sleek  silver  leaves  lost  theii^d<  licate  hue  ; 
Jt  sickea'd  in  thc^ught — pin'd  to  denth  for  its  fellow, 

Rejected  the  sun-beam,  and  ■-hrark  from  the  dew. 
Then  where,  r'uhless  spoiler  !  ah,  where  is  thy  giorv? 

I'woflow'rsstrewn  in  ili)st,  that  mightsweetiy  have  bloom'J;- 
A  tomb  is  the  record  which  tells  thy  proud  story, 

Where  Beauty  and  Love  are  untimely  colisum'd.  * 

Force  of  the  double    comparativp  : — '  Aye,a;v!   with  reawn,- — 
for  let  me  tell  you,    the   lUtforence  between   sixteen    and    f^jiiy-five 
requires  mure  nicer  adjustment  than  cuany  disputes  of  empiic.' 

TIjc  warmth  of  Orrila's  friendship  for  Adxiau  ; 
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*  J(Jr.     Nobility  might  chiim  v«ur  hand — 
'  Orr.      But  friendship  shouKl  receive  it, 

*  Adr.    IViy  head  would  be  bewildered  by  such  bliss. 

'  On  .  Still  if  your  feet  were  preserved,  our  dancing  might  pro- 
ceed— then,  the  hurp  and  tabrct  preluding  merrily  in  the  hall — 

'  /1(lr.  The  poliblied  oaken  fltor  just  vibrating  to  our  step — 

•"  Orr.  Otir  arms^-kilfully  twisted  in  each  oih^r's — 

*  u^7r.  Our  brcMth  mingling,  and  our  eyes  encountering— 

*  Orr.  Oh  !  Adrian  ! 

*  jirlr.  Orrila  !  my  own  Orrila  ! 

\_T/iej/  spring  involunturilij  forward  and  embrace.' 
Afrer  reading  the  above  ludricrous  description,  we  could  not  help 

exciaiining  wuh  Githa,  tht-  governess  of  Orrila,  '  Hoity-toity,'    and 

a.-reeing  with  her,  that  friendship  '  might  be  expressed  in  words,  and 

a:  a  decent  distance.' 

Of  the  beauties  in  general,  a  few  little  jewels  will    convey   some 

idea.     There  is  a  great  deal   of  writing  like  the  following,  which  we 

hope  our  readers  will  understand: 

*  Adr.  Do  1  ? — Ah  !  where  flows  the  Lellie  to  wash  away  re- 
Tiicmbrances  so  sacred  and  so  sweet  ? — precious,  inestimable  mo- 
Dents  !  they  are  the  roses  in  memory's  party-coloured  wreath,  the 
grains  of  gold,  that  Time  shakes  from  his  glass,  unmixed,  before  the 
Vulgar  sands  begin  to  filter  1' 

The  following  passage  deserves  a  whole  wreath  of  fame  to  it- 
self: 

*  Mud.  Ah  !  when  the  vernal  meadow  tempts  our  feet,  why 
must  the  fatal  sting  be  felt,  'ere  we  can  believe  that  serpents  gender 
in  th<-  perfuivi'd  grass  ? — but  1  am  wrong,  perhaps,  to  warn  you — the 
joycjus  cup  is  now  lil'ted  to  your  lip,  and  mine  should  not  ne  the 
hand  to  dash  your  draught  v.ith  l;ilters  prcmalurely  mixed.  ISio, 
my  Adrian,  long  may  your  spirit  hold  its  generous,  ardent  course, 
uncrossed  byr  hances  that  have  palsied  mine. — Yours  is  the  age  for 
unpolluted  bliss — 'tis  the  sweei  May-month  of  your  years — life's 
blue  and  sunny  dawn,  v,hen  Fancy  sweeps  a  harp  in  every  wind, 
and  Hope  flies  laughing  through  unclouded  skies  !' 

'I'he  song  of  Hautfroy  is  in  our  opinion  inestimable,  as  it  throws 
an  unexpected  light  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  '  bard,'  and  ac- 
counts for  the  application  of  that  term  to  the.  poets  of  one  part  of 
iht  0  .ited  kingdom  in  ])articular.  This  song  is  styled  by  Mr. 
Dimond  a  '  IxinUsh  dirge.'  If  he  be  correct,  the  word  bard^  passes 
through  the  Latin  bardwi  from  the  Greek  Bfx'Svs,  Anglice  stupid.  Or 
vice  versa  the  word  may  be  a  German  foot,  branching  into  the 
Greek  Bp^fj, through  Bafoaj.and hence  gains  an  importance  withwhich 
ve  were  before  acquainted — for  in  that  case,  it  would  not  mean 
^]mp\y  slou.,  or  /if  ar^,  or  stupid ;  but  would  come  to  mean  as  slow, 
as  hcax  i)  as  stvpid^  as  pudding  headed,  4"C-  cf*  a  bard  hiynself.  From 
lience  the  Latins  derive  their  bardus,  the  English  their  bard,     Aii4 
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so  ihinfs  came  round.  The  wonl  is  of  iminense  antiqtiity,  and  i? 
applied  by  Mr.  Dimuud  in  a  manner  that  sets  its  real  value  in  its 
true  sense. 

Art.  2\.  —  The  Cvrfew  :  a  P/ay  in  Five  Jets,  as  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Dntri/  l.ane.  Bij  the  kite  ^okn  Tobniy  E^q.  Au' 
thnr  of  the  Honey  Muuii,  The  fourth  Edition.  Price  '2s.  6d. 
Piiillips.     1807. 

IT  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  notice   a  play  abounding  with 

90  many  highly -wrought  ><•<  nes  as  tlie  present.  The  story  iL-elf, 
the  managensent  ot  the  uuilior  in  condncting  it,  and  his, command. 
of  passionate  and  figurative  e-npressions,  should  iiil  seem  to  entjtle 
this  play  to  a  very  high  rank  among  tht  representations  of  the 
stage.  We  have  been  told  however  that  '  it  goes  <dl  heavily.' 
Th\s  same  fault  is  alledged  against  many  pieces  ihat  de.ight  and 
interest  us  in  the  closet.  i  he  reader  of  the  Curtew  cannot  refuse 
to  become  a  pa*ty  in  the  dramatis  pe!>on3B;  and  there  are  few 
passages  in  it  tending  to  break  the  delusion.  The  langUHge  ami 
cadence  of  the  versf,  which  are  in  general  excellent,  are  evidently 
formed  upon  the  models  of  .Shak  peare  and  Maisinger;  that  is 
upon  the  very  best  and  safest  models  whii.b  can  be  sflected  by  a 
dramatic  writer,  who  tempers  hi-,  admiration  for  those  masters  by  a 
judgment  which  leads  him  to  av(  id  iheir  defects. 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  notii.ean  occasional  inflation  of  style, 
into  whicliMr.  Tobiii  deviates  from  the  more  natural,  simple,  and 
aftVcting  tenor  of  his  <iramatic  discourse,  Matilda  endeavours  to 
dissuade  her  son  from  associating  himself  aitb  fr'ebiK>ter';,  by 
pointing  'to  the  miserable  nmnant  ot  av-.  rcich  hang'i!  lor  n.ur- 
der.'  '^I'he  mere  mention  of  the  circumstance  is- sufticientiy  horri- 
ble ;  to  dwell  on  the  subject  is  only  disgusting,  and  io  dwrlf  on  it 
in  the  following  strain  is  ridiculou's.  She  speaks  of  him  as  sus- 
pended 

' to  yon  naked  tyee. 

Where  every  blast  to  memorize  his  shame 
May  whistle  shrilly  through  his  hollow  bones. 
And  in  his  tongueless  jaw-,  a  voice  renew, 
To  preach  with  more  than  mortal  eloqueiue!' 

And  all  this  finery  is  made  to  wrap  up  an  idea  the  most  loath- 
some that  can  be  conceived.  Fitzhavding's  janguitgc  is  more  in  the 
impotence  than  strength  of  rage. 

*    No  jot  appeased  !  ^ 
Tho'  I  should  kill  thee  with  extremest  torture. 
To  'suage  the  burning  thirst  of  my  revenge — 
Drink  thy  blood  life — warm,'  &c. 

These  e>Ntj:acts  convey  no  idea  of  the'  general  character  of  the 
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Curfew.     The  following  picture  of  an  outlaw  ha?  in    it  so  much  of 
life  aijd  truth,  that  it  s.  ems  to  ^tart  from  the  canvass  : 

*  Mat.    What  then  !  hast  thou  a  moment 
Weigh'd  the  full  hoir   ib  of  an  outlaw's  life, — i, 
T*  exchange  the  noblest  attribute?,  of  man 
For  the  wor-^t  quulit)-  of  beasts — to  herd 
^Vith  the  vile  tireijs  and  off*cum  of  society. 
And  bear  about  a  coiiscience  that  will  start 
J\nd  tremble  at  the  rustling  uf  a  leal  f 

To  shroud  all  tlay  in  darkness,  and  steal  forth 
Cursinj;  she  moon  that  with  enquiring  eye 
Watches  your  silent  and  felonious  tread, 
And  every  twinkling  star  that  peeps  abroad 
A  minister  of  terror — 
'  liobt.      Peace,  I  sav. 
^  '  Mnf.     The  blessed  sleep  you  know  not,  whose  sweet  in- 

fluence 
Ere  he  can  stretcli  his  Ij^bourachinp  limbs, 
Soltty  seals  up  the  peasant's  weary  lids. 
On  the  cold  earth,  with  over  watching  spent, 
,         You  stir  and  fret  in  fev'iish  wakefulness: 

Till  nature,  wearied  out,  at  length  o'er-romes 
Th«  strong  conceit  of  fear,  and  'gins  to  doze: 
But  as  oblivion  steals  upon  your  senses, 
'J  he  iiollow  groaning  wind  uprears  \ou  quirk, 
And  vou  sit,  catching  with  suspended  breath, 
Well  as  the  beating  of  your  heart  will  let  you. 
The  fancied  step  of  justice.  ' 

In  an  after  scene  Matilda  is  accu«ed  by  the  baron,  her  husbanff, 
cf  witchcraft.  Of  the  accusation  and  the  defence  we  know  not 
vdiitli  to  prefer.     Let  our  readers  decide  fur  themsijlves  : 

Matilda  is  hrovfrht  in, 

*  Bar,     Now  observe  her  then. 

Woman,  stand  i'orth  and  answer  to  our  charge. 

The  universal  cry  is  loud  against  you 

For  practis'd  witchcraft — the  consuming  plagues 

Of  murrain,  blight,  and  mildew,  that  make  vain 

The  peasant's  labour,  blasting  his  full  hopes. 

Are  laid  to  your  account — they  charge  moreover 

Your  s>kill  in  noxious  herbs,  and  ev'ry  weed 

Of  pois'iious  growth,  the  teeming  earth  is  rank  with, 

Fatal  to  man  and  beast — that  these  collecting 

Bv  the  full  moon  with  wicked  industry. 

You  do  apply  to  hellish  purposes  ; 

To  shrink  up  the  sound  limb,  and  with  a  touch 

Pfant  wrinkles  on  the  blooming  cheek  of  youth. 
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This  is  not  all— they  urjie  most  vehemently 
That  you  usurp  the  night's  solemnity 
For  deeds  of  dtirkness,  horrible  to  think  of. 
That  when  the  yawninc;  church-yards  vomit  forth 
The  griesly  troops  of  fiends,  that  haunt  the  ni^ht. 
You  have  been  ht'ard  to  mutter  mischief  with  them, 
Dancing  around  a  pile  of  dt-ad  men's  bones 
To  your  own  howlins;.  and  with  hideous  y-ells 
Invoking  curses  fi>r  the  coiiiing  day. 
How  answer  you  to  this  ? 

*  Mat.  That  it  is  false. 

*  Fifz.  You  answer  boldly,  woman. 

*  Mat.    Holy  father,' 

I  answer  with  the  voice  of  innocence. 
That  1  enjoy  the  silent  hour  of  night, 
And  shun  the  noisy  tumult  oi  the  day. 
Prize  the  pale  moon  beyond  the  solar  hlaie. 
And  choose  to  meditate  while  others  sleep. 
If  these  are  crimes  I  am  most  culpable. 
For,  from  tht?  inmost  feeling  of  my  soul, 
I  love  the  avful  majesty  subiime 
Of  nature  in  her  stillness — To  o'erloofc, 
Fixt  on  some  bleak  and  barren  promontory, 
The  wide  interminable  waste  of  waves  ; 
To  gaze  upon  the  star-wrought  firmament 
Till  mine  eyes  ache  with  wonder — these  are  joys 
I  gather  undisturb'd  —the  day's  delights 
I  am  proscrib'd,  and  if  I  venlnre  forth 
To  taste  the  morning's  freshness,  I  am  star'd  at 
As  one  of  nature's  strangest  prodigies. 
At  my  unmeasur'd  step,  and  rude  attire, 
'    The  speechless  babe  is  taught  to  point  the  finger, 
And  unbrcech'd  urchins  hoot  me  as  I  pass. 
And  drive  me  to  the  shelter  of  my  cottage. 
The  very  dogs  are  taught  to  bark  at  me  ! 
But  to  your  charge  :  1  am  accused,  most  wrongly, 
Of  having  both  the  faculty  and  will 

T'  infest  the  earth  with  plagues,  and  man  with  sickness-i^ 
Of  holding  converse  with  superior  beings; — 
Why,   what  a  mockery  of  sense  is  this  ?  , 

It  is  the  wildest  stufl'of  folly's  dreams, 
That  I,  possessing  super  human  pow'r, 
Should  thus  submit  to  human  agency, 
And  being  brought  by  your  rude  vassals  here, 
Stand  to  be  judg'd  by  man  !' 

These  fine  and  animated  speeches  are  hardly  raised  above  the 
general  tenor  of  the  whole  drama. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  take  leave  for  ever  of  an  author  who 
prymUed  and  perforated  so  much.     In  his  dialogue  we  acknowledge 
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flie  substitution  of  happy  and  natural^  phrases  and  "appeaU  to  oiTr 
feelings  fur  that  vapid  a;Kl  sickly  soatiiHent,  which  aims  at  doducing 
a  moral  from  every  event,  and  every  expression  however  common 
ami  unimportant^  ^ 

iMISCELLANIES. 

Art.  25. — The  Book  of  Monnsvllahles,  or  an  Tiitroditciion  to  the 
Child's  Monitor,  adapted  to  the  Ctipiictties  of  young  Children,  in 
two  Parts,  calculattd  to  instruct  them  lii/  familiar  Gradations  in 
the  first  Pi  inciples  d'  EdnratiBn  and  Mora/it!,'.  Bu  John  Horn- 
scji.  Author  of  a  shorf  Gramiiiar  of  the  English  Language,  4'C» 
12oto.  U.  6d.  Longman. 

Art.  '26. — The  ChihVs  Monitor ,  or  Parental  Instruction,  in  5  Par  ft, 
containing  a  great  Varieti)  of  progressive  Lessons,  adapted  to  the 
Comprehension  of  Children^  and  calculated  to  instruct  them  in 
Reading,  in  the  Use  of  Slops,  in  Spelling,  and  in  dividing  IVords 
into  vr^iper  Syllab'es,  and.  at  the  same  Time  to  give  them  some 
Knovcledge  of  Natural  Utstoyy,  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  several 
^  other  sublime  and  important  Subjects.  Bj/ John  IJurnsci/^  12}no. 
Longman.     1S06. 

1  HE  mode  of  instruction  in  these  books  as  well  as  the  matter  is 
good;  bat  the  smaliiiess  of  the  type  affords  210  temptation  to  chil- 
dren to  learn  ;  this  is  a  very  great  drawback  from  their  general  me- 
rits, and  we  are  fearful  the  author  will  too  late  discover  his  error. 

Art.  57. — Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  containing  a 
Series  of  elegant  yiews  of  the  most  interestingObjects  of  Curiosity  in 
Great  Britnh),  acco/iifunied  ivith  Letter  Press  Description.  Vol.  \, 
12wo.  Clarke.      18'. 7. 

IT  more  frequently  falls  to  our  lot,  to  censure  than  to  praise. 
Painful  as  is  the  former  labk,yer  it  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
tUe  pleasurable  sensations  we  experience  when  we  have  itinour  power 
to  bestow  a  just  and  merited  commendation.  The  work  before  us, 
though  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  executed  is  beyond  precedent  small, 
surpasses  ar-y  thing  of  ihe  kind  that  has  fallen  under  our  inspection. 
The  subjects  en^aved,and  we  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  are  faithfully  accurate;  the  printed 
description  correct ;  and  the  type  v«ry  beautiful.  We  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  publicatiyii  of  a  second  volume. 
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Art.   28. — Fables,  Anciennes   &r  ^loderns,  adaptcts  a   I'Usage   cks 

Enfitns.      Tni'luit-es  dc  t' Anglois  de  M.  Baldwin. 

Fablet  Ancieot  and  Modern,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Infants.    Translated 

from  the  English  of  Mr.  Baldwin.     Srj.     Hodgkins.     1S06\. 

IN  a  former  number  of  our  Review,  we  jave  our  opinion  of  Mr, 
Baldwin's  fables  ;  it  is  sufficicnl  thert'forc  for  \h  tosidd  ca  the  pre- 
sent occasion  that  the  translation  is  not  us  20.)d  as  the  orii^inal. 
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Art.  29. — English   Grarmnar  adapf^ed    to   the    dijferenf   Classes  of   ■ 
Learners,  with  an  Appejulix,  containing  Rules  rind  Observations  for 
assisting  the  more  advanced  Students  to  zcrite  with  Perspicuity  and 
Accuracy.      By  Linley  Murrey.     The  sixteenth  Edition^  improved. 
8i'0.  3«.  6d.     Louginan.       1807- 

THE  very  general  approbation,  wliich  this  ,vvnrk  has  received 
from  the  public  is  sufficicMitly  indicative  of  its  merits.  Though  this 
is  the  sixteenth  edition,  yet  the  present  is  the  first  time  it  ha'^  come 
under  our  cognizance, and  we  have  much  plonsure  in  confirming  the 
decision  of  the  pu-blic  respecting  its  su])eriin'Uy  overall  the  other 
English  grammars.  To  commend  the  author  for  his  acut^ness  and 
perspicuity  would  be  only  to  echo  the  praises  of  other  journalists,  we 
will  therefore  congratulate  him  on  the  proiits  w,hich  his  meritorious 
labours  must  have  heaped  upon  him;  aiwl  request  him  to  contiuue 
his  exertions  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation. 

V 

Art.  30. — Arithmetic  made  easy  to  the  Capacities  of  Children,  con- 
taining above  550  Examples  in  the.  fundamental  Utiles,  (he  ttufs  of 
Three  and  Practice  ;aVarietii  of  promiscuous  Questions  and  Jlills  of 
Parcels  ;  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  other  Systems  of  Arithnie-' 
tic.  To  -which  is  subjoined  an  Appendix,  containing  arithmetical  Fa- 
bles. By  John  Thompson.  Williams  and  Smith.  Is.  halfboupd, 
1807. 

AN  exceedingly  useful   elpraentary   book,  possessing  a    beautiful 
type,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

Art.  31. — Scenes  for  the  Young:  or  pleasing  Tales,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote  good  Manners  and  Love  of  Virtue  in  Children,  By  J ,  Day* 
Darton  and  Harvey.   12mc>.  Is.  6d.   I8O7. 

CHILDREN  will  find  much,  entertainment  in  these  tales,  the  mo- 
ral tendency  of  which  is  of  the  purest  nature. 

Art.  32. — An  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Natural    History  of 

Beasts  and  Birds,  interspersed  with  a  Variety  of  interesting  Anec- 

•  dotes,  and  illustrated  by  nearly   two  hundred  Engravings  of  IVood 

in  the  Manner  of  Bcxmk.     %vo,     8j.    6d.     Sq^tcherd  and  Let- 

terraan,    1 807, 
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THE  writings  of  Goldsmith  have  acquired  so  merited  a  celebnf j^ 
as  to  render  any  euloginni  or  reconimeniiation  of  them  on  our  part 
entirely  ur. necessary.  The  abiiilgmcrits  of  his  Histories  of  Greece, 
Rome,  andEngland  have  met  v^■ilh  uncommon  success  :  and  we  pre- 
«Iict  that  this  epitome  of  his  Natural  History  will  become  an  etjual 
favourite  with  the  \  outh  of  the  risinji  generation. 

AuT.  33. — Talents  ivi proved,  or  the  Philanthropist.  By  the  Author  of 
Interesting  Conversations.   Svo.      5s.      Williams  and  Smith. 

THIS  is  a  religious  publication,  designed  as  a  vehicle  of  instruc- 
tion to  young  and  inconsiderate  minds.  The  authoress  has  takt^si 
pains  to  dress  truth  in  a  pleasing  garb, and  as  the  subject  is  naturally 
grave,  it  is  no  small  coramendatioa  to  athnu  that  she  never  degene- 
rates into  dullness. 

Art.  34. — Thefirst  Nurnher  of  the  Etymological  Organic  Reasoner; 
or  Yldestan  liadshenistres  Geuiinessa,  oldest  Reckoner's  IVitncsSy 
•with  Observations  on  the  Works  of  Mr.  Whiter  and  Mr.  Tooke  ; 
avd  one  Sheet  of  the  Gothic  Gospel  of  St.  Mutthexv,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  Saxon  Durham  Book,  in  Roman  Characters,  and  a 
iiteral  English  Lesson.  By  Samutl  Dcnshall,  M.  A.  While.   1S07. 

WE  perused  the  eccentric  preface  to  this  work  with  many  sensa- 
tions of  pleasantry  and  astonishment.  We  were  not  a  little  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  vanity  of  the  writer,  and  with  his  plain  and 
coarse  abuse  of  certain  reviewers,  &c.  who  have  incurred  his  displea- 
sure, both  of  which  appear  in  a  rather  ludicrous  light ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  met  with  several  observations  which  are  equally 
acute,  ingenious,  and  profound.  We  think  the  work  of  i\Ir.  Henshall 
likely  to  contribute  much  toward  the  knowledge  of  the  etymological 
descent  and  original  structure  of  the  English  language;  and  we  stre- 
nuously advise  \\\m  to  let  one  numberofhis  Organic  Reasoner  appear 
every  month,  without  being  dismayed  by  the  censure  of  the  Briljslj 
Critics,  whom  he  assails  with  u«  very  courtly  invective  and  abuse. 
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Art.  I.— Illustrations  of  the  Theory  and  Principles  of  Taste ^ 
considered  as  they  art  applicable  to  the  fine  Arts  in  genC' 
rat,  and  to  the  various  Species  of  literary  Composition  in 
particular.  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  G.  Siilzer, 
by  Elizabeth  Annabella  de  Brusasque.  Vlmo.  Mavvman. 
180(). 

SULZER'S  AllgemeineTheoiieder  Schbnen  Kiinste,  or 
general  Theory  of  the  fine  Arts,  was  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1771  and  1774,  in  two  vohimes  in  4to.  in  this  work,  the 
author  appears  to  have  considered  the  fine  arts  us  the  salu- 
tary mean  of  producing  a  lively  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and 
the  good,  and  a  strong  aversion  to  the  ugly  and  the  bad. 
This  point  of  view  tends  to  exalt  the  importance  01  the  arts, 
'and  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  political  con- 
sideration. 

The  fair  translator  of  the  present  volume  has  made  a  ge- 
lection  of  such  articles  from  the  AUgemeine  Theorie  der 
Schonen  Kitnste,  as  she  judged  most  likely  to  be  of  general 
utility.  These  articles  are  alphabetically  arranged  ;  the 
present  volume  proceeds  no  farther  than  the  letter  C  ;  and  it 
will  probably  require  two  more  volumes  to  complete  the 
work.  The  following  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  piesent 
volume  : 

*  Accerit,  Accessarie';,  Act,  Action,  Affected,  Affecting,  Affect- 
ing Language,  Agreeable,  Allegory,  Aniplificalion,  the  Ancients, 
Anguish,  Antique,  Arrangement,  Art,  Artful,  Artifice,  Artist,  As- 
tonishment, Beautiful,  Beauty,  Becoming,  Beginning,  Bold, Bombast, 
Break,  Brevity,  Csesurii,  Character,  Charm,  Choice,  Chorus, 
Classical,  Clearness,  Cold.  Colours,  Comedy,  Common,  Comparison, 
CiJinpassion,  Coiuession,  Conclusion,  Confirmation,  Connexion, 
Contrabt,  Conviction,  CorrectncbS,  Critic' 

Some  of  these  subjects  are  discussed  more  at  length  than 
O.n.  lU:v,  Vol  il.  Jult^,  1807.  Q 
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others  ;  but,  even  those,  wl'iicl'i  are  treated  with  most  bre- 
vity, are  not  destitute  of  judicious  and  useful  observations. 
And  in  all  the  articles  there  is  a  conslant  reference  to  the' 
worlfs  of  t/*efne  arts,  in  which  general  dejimninaiion,  Sul- 
zer  includes  not  only  statuary,  sculpture,  architecture, 
painting,  engraving,  and  music,  &,c.  hut  poetry,  oratory, 
historyrandall  the  operatiotib- of  mind,  which  can  properly 
be  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  taste. 

*  If  taste,'  says  the  translator  in  her  excellent  prefnce,  '  be   the 
power  of   discriminating   the    beauties   <>(  neture  and  of   art,  this 
work  will  be  found  to  be  of  lingular  service  in  improving  the  faculty, 
for  it  will  show  what  are    the  constituents  of   beauty,    and  in  what 
the  perfection  of  the    beautiful    consists.      If   taste  be  taken    in    d 
more  restricted  sense,    as  the    ])ower  by    which    we    determine    the 
beauties  of  literary    composition,— by    which    we    distinguish    true 
from  false  ornament,  the    reality   from    the    glare    of   excellence, 
this   work  will  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the    formation   of 
su^hataste.     There  is  hardly  any  s^jej-cs  of  literary   composition, 
on    the   peculiar   nature   and    constituent   excellencies  of  whicli  ife 
•will   not  be  found  to  contain  the  most    recondite  observations,  and 
the  most  profound  and  judicious  criticisUr.' 

This  is  high,  but  it  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  praise. 
Jn  many  of  the  articles  which  are  here  first  presented  to  the 
public  in  an  English  dress,  we  discover  great  depth  of  re- 
flection, variety  of  erudition  and  delicacy  of  taste.  Nor 
have  the  original  articles  lost  any  thing  in  the  English  vei"^ 
sion,  in  which  the  lang-uage  is  not  only  fluent  and  correct, 
but  infused  with  that  attractive  air  of  perspicuity,animationy 
and  beauty  which  characterises  an  original  composition  of 
superior  excellence. 

We  will  make  an  extract  which  will  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  work,  and  of  the  translation. 
The  article,  which  we  will  select,  is  termed  '  Beautiful/ 
P.  1<J4. 

'    *  The  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  beautiful,  whidi 
is   verv  difficult  in   itself,    is    rendered    much   more  difficult  by    the 
word  being  applied,  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  to  things  whicli  please, 
though  we  at  the  same  time  know  nothing  of  their  quality  :  we  should 
theie'fore  principally  endeavour  to  define  the  proper  and  strict  sense 
of  the  word.'     '  As  it  is  certain  that  every  thing,  which  is  beautiful., 
pleases,  so    it  is   also  certain  lliat  not  every  thing  which  pleases  can 
properly  be  colled  beautiful.     The  beautiful  roHstitutes  only  one  of 
the  many  species  of  things  which  please  ;  and  in  order  to  know  how 
to   distinguish   it  from  the  rest,  we  should   consider  all  the  species. 
13ut  we  will,  without  entering  into  the  deptlis  of  speculation,  adhere 
to  that  which  is   tauglit   by  general  and  daily   e.Nperience.     Thiii. 
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clearly  teaches  us  that  some  thin2;s  please  or  awaken  satisfaction, 
tijcugh  we  have  not  at  till' same  nine  the  least  conception  ofllieir 
(juality.  There  are  also  things  which  do  not  please  tilj  we  have  formed 
a  clear  idea  of  their  quality;  First,  they  merely  exercise  the  under- 
f-tanding  ;  and  next,  when  tltis  discovers  accrtain  (luality  in  them,  they 
he^in  to  please  ;  to  him  who  is  not  able  to  reflect  nor  lo  discriminate 
that  (|ualitv,  they  remain  quite  indift'erentt  To  this  class  every  thing 
belongs  which  pleases  bv  |)erfection,  as  machines  which  are  so  skil- 
fully contrived  that  they  fully  answer  their  purpose  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner that  which  pleases  through  truth  ;  as  an  argument  in  which  the 
particular  ideas  and  prfjpositions  are  so  connected  as  to  proiluce 
complete  conviction.  There  is  still  a  third  class  of  things  which 
excite  pleasure  ;  this  is  so  placed  between  both  the  precednig,  that 
it  in  some  measure  resembles  both.  The  (piality  of  objects  capti- 
vates our  attention  ;  but  ere  we  clearly  know  what  things  are,  we 
feci  a  pleasure  in  them.  These  objects  constitute,  according  to 
ournotion,  the  class  which  properly  deserves  the  name  of  beautiful. 

'  The  good  pleases  us  on  account  of  its  material  quality,   or  its 
constituent  matter,     which,    without   any    reference    to    its   form, 
possesses     the    power     of    immediately    exciting    agreeable    sensa- 
tions.    Secondly,    the  beautiful  pleases    us  without   any   reference 
lo  the  value  of  its  constituent  matter,  on  account  of  its  form,  which, 
in  an  aijreeable  manner,  presents  itself  to  the  senses  or  the  imagina- 
tion ;  though  it,  at  the  same  tim«,  has  in    itselt    nothing  which  can 
make  the  object  usclul  in  other  respects.     Thirdly,  the  perfect  plea- 
ses us,  neither  through  its  matter  nor  its  external  form,   but  through 
its  internal  contrivance,  by  which  it  becomes  an  instrument  or  meanj 
of  accomplishing  some    |)articular  purpose.     We    may  imagine  this 
triple    property  united  in  a  diamond  ;   from  its  practical  utility,  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  the  good  ;  from    its  splendour,  and  the  blaze 
of  colours  with  which  it  is  illuminated,  to    the  class  of  the  beautiful  ; 
from  its  hard  and  imperishable  nature,  to   the  class  of  the   perfect. 
The    property  of  the  beautiful  may  be    reduced   to  three   different 
constituents  :   First,    the    form   must  be    determinate  and  compre- 
hended without  painful  exertion:   Secondly,    there  must  be  a  sensa- 
tion of  nuiltiplicity,  but  of  order  in  the  multiplicity:  Thirdly,  the 
multiplicity  must  so  melt  into  unity,  that   none  of  the  individual 
parts  particularly  arrest  attention.  That  an  object  which  is  to  please 
by  its  external  aspect  shotild  be  a  whole  and  not  a  fractional  part  of 
a  whole,  has  been  sudiciently  shewn  in  another  place    (See  VVhole). 
'i'liHt  it  should  be  seen  or  imagined,  well  determined  and  delined,  wcs 
may  readily  conceive  ;  because  any  uncertainty  in  its  determination 
makes  us   dubious   whether  it  be   a  whole  ;  and  this  is  injurious  to 
the  nature  of  the  representation.     The   uncertainty  whether  we  see 
any  thing  rightly  or   not,   is  necessarily  connected    with  a  sensation 
of  uneasiness,  and   is  consequently    disagreeable.      That   the  object 
should  be  coniprehended  without  painful  exertion  is    nut  less  clear, 
binee  every  exertion,  as  long  as  we  are  uncertiiin  whether  it  vvili  at- 
tain its  end.  has  in  ii  something  disagreeable.    That  In  the  bewutilttl 

Q  2 
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there  should  be  a  conception  of  multiplicity  is  easy  to  be  conceiver!. 
What  is  simple,  or  without  parts,  may  indeed  operate  on  the  sensa- 
tions, but  not  on  the  imagination  ;  but  that,  which  is  merely  a  mul- 
titude of  parts  without  diversity,  can  occasion  no  fond  brooding  of 
the  thoughts  or  thcimagination  over  this  multitude  of  parts  of  which 
there  is  no  variety.  'I'he  mere  number  of  them  has  no  charm  which 
can  interest  the  fancy  ;  for,  as  soon  as  it  comprehends  one,  it  hss, 
at  the  same  time,  comprehended  all.  But  where  there  is  multipli- 
city, each  part  opeiates  in  some  measure  as  a  whole  ;  we  are  agne- 
ably  astonished  to  find  that  so  many  things  constitute  only  one. 
But  in  order  that  the  multiplicity  of  parts  may  not  perplex  by  their 
number,  there  should  be  harmony  and  arrangement  ;  this  nv.ikes 
number  and  variety  easy  of  comprehension.  Of  this  miiltiplicily 
no  part  should  individually  or  exclusively  interest  ;  since  it  would 
impede  the  comprehension  of  a  whole  by  fixing  the  attoniiou 
on  itself  alone.  Accordingly  ,  in  respect  to  the  greatness  of  the  parts, 
cacli  should  have  a  suitable  relation  to  the  rest  ;  and  in  respect  to 
the  form,  the  colour  and  other  properties  which  strike  the  senses  or 
the  imagination,  there  should  be  a  good  agreement  and  harmony. 
Where  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  little  parts,  they  should  be  com- 
bined in  large  gvoupes,  so  that  we  may  not  compare  the  least  with 
the  whole,  but  with  the  principal  part  of  which  it  is  a  member. 
Where  all  these  properties  are  united,  beauty  is;  but  still  not  that 
paradisaical  or  celestial  beauty,  which  works  us  into  ecstacies  of 
bliss.  The  beauty,  whose  properties  we  have  delineated,  excites 
complacency  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the  fancy,  and  only  gently  and 
superficially  affects  the  heart.  But  men,  who,  without  heart  and 
without  uiidcrstanding,  are  all  imagination,  find  it  a  source  of  satis- 
faction. Virtuosos  of  the  lighter  species,  who  live,  as  it  weie,  on 
vapour  and  air,  and  who  are  agitated  with  emotion  by  a  breeze,  often 
speak  with  rapture  of  this  kind  of  beauty.  The  deception  is  to 
them  a  source  of  happiness.  A  higher  species  of  the  beautiful  arises 
from  a  close  connection  of  the  perfect,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
This  produces  not  merely  satisfaction,  but  that  interior  delight, 
which  often  acquires  the  mastery  of  the  whole  soul,  and  produces  the 
purest  reality  of  bliss.' 

The  author  proceec'is  in  the  next  article,enlitled  'Beauty,' 
to  Gjive  a  reprei^entation  of  the  higher  species  of  beauty,  the 
model  of  which  he  takes  from  the  hi7man  form,  where  the 
external  appearance  is  in  unison  with  the  internal  character, 
where  the  good,  the  perfect,  and  tlie  beautiful  are  combined. 
If  we  examine  the  opinions  of  metaphysicians  and  {philoso- 
phers from  tlie  days  of  Plato  to  our  own  on  the  nature  of 
beauty  and  the  properties  of  tlie  beautiful,  we  shall  find  the 
utmost  discordancy  to  prevail.  Ail  are  agrc-d  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  beauty,  whether  it  be  a  matetial  iorin  or  an 
ideal  existence,  but  hardly  any  two  writers  coincide  in  tlie  ana- 
lysis.    When  they  come  to  resolve  beauty  into  its  conslitu- 
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eiit  part-?,  some  assign  to  it  properties  very  clifferent  from 
others  ;  though  the  sensation  which  is  common  to  all,  seems 
to  differ  not  in  kind  but  in  degree.  If  beauty  be  something 
real  and  permanent,  it  cannot,  according  to  the  theory  of  some 
n'nrers,  and  as  we  ourselves  once  thought,  depend  on  early 
sympathy  or  fortuitous  combinations.  That  beauty  is  some- 
thing real  and  permanent,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  certain 
elementary  properties  which  may  be  difTerently  modified  or 
combined,  but  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  may  be  proved 
not  only  from  the  universality  of  the  sensation,  but  from 
this  reflection,  that  there  ate  certain  forms  which  please  inde- 
pendent of  all  adscititious  ideas,  and  acquired  associations. 
Forms,  which  have  none  of  the  constituents  of  beauty,  may 
indeed  become  pleasing  by  the  effect  of  association  ;  but,  as 
Siilzer  has  remarked,  though  it  is  of  the  nature  of  beauty  to 
please,  many  things  please  which  are  not  beautiful.  But 
the  forms  of  beauty  please  independent  of  all  associations, 
without  any  regard  to  the  material  quality  or  the  ititernal 
contrivance  of  the  object.  That  beauty  will  indeed  be  view- 
ed with  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  j)leases  by  a  knowledge  of  its  quality,  or  where  there  is 
a  certain  infusion  of  moral  approbation,  to  increase  the  sa- 
tisfaction. The  sensation  of  beauty  is  often  heightened  by 
that  of  utilit}',  of  fitness  and  [)roportion  ;  and  hence,  utility, 
fitness  and  proportion,  which  are  only  occasional  accessaries 
totheeffect,have  by  many  been  thought  the  essential  constitu- 
ents of  the  thing.  Beauty,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  refers 
only  to  the  exterior  surface  without  regarding  the  interior 
organization  of  the  active  properties  ; — but  the  physical 
beauty  of  a  moral  agent  will  never  please  so  much  as 
where  there  is  a  combined  feeling  of  moral  approbation. 
But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  the  fortuitous  asso- 
ciates for  the  primary  constituents  of  the  beautiful.  As  the 
subject  itself  is  curious  and  interesting,  and  as  the  improve- 
ment of  taste  depends  on  our  having  a  correct  idea  of  the 
beautiful,  we  will  furnish  a  sort  of  brief  epitome  of  the 
different  opinions  which  have  been  held  on  the  subject  from 
the  age  of  Plato  to  our  own.  In  his  Hippias  Major,  Plato 
discusses  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  ;  but  from  which  all  we  - 
learn  is  that  neitlier  the  useful,  nor  the  good,  nor  the  agree- 
able constitute  the  essence  of  the  beautiful.  St.  Austin 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  beautiful,  which  is  not  preserved  in 
the  mass  of  his  theological  labours  :  but  from  some  passages 
in  his  works  we  learn  that  he  made  unity,  including  probably 
in  the  idea  proportion  and  fitness  to  an  end,  the  essential 
constituent  of  beauty.  Omnis  pu/chritudis  forma  unitas  est, 
says  he  in  his  18th  epistle,  with  which  we  may  compare  the 
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thirtieth  and  following  chapters  of  his  works    d^  vera    Rclif;^, 
and  tlie  thirteenth  cl]a[)ter  of  the  sixth  book   of   llie    treatise 
X)c  Muhica.  August.  Niphus  (libri  duo,  de  nulchro  primus,    de 
amore  sec.  Rom.  1.531.  4.  Lugd.    13.    1.041),  yvo.    and    in    his 
Opusc.  Paris    lG45,  4.)  places    betiuty  in    an    exact   relatioa 
of  things  to  the   end    fur    which    they    were    designed.     The 
subject  has  been  treated    bj  Nic.  Franco  (Dial,    ovti   si   yagia 
della  Bellezza.Cas.  1542.  4.Ven.  1642.  S.)  ;  by  Nic.Vit.  di  Goz- 
ze(Diah  delUi  [k'llezza, V^en.  1381.4);  by Torq. 'lasso:  Mintur-. 
no,  Dial,  della  Bellezza.  opposth.)  ;  by  Aug.  V  o«:;el  (KaMX^y/iSj. 
Pulchricontemplatio,  Lips.  l()0l.4);by  Ernst  Valnius  (Tract, 
de  pulchritudine  juxta  ea,  quai  de  sponsa   in  cantico   pronun- 
tiantur.     liruss,  l6G2,  8.).  J.  P.  de  Crousaz,  Traile  de  Beau^ 
Amst.  1713j  12.  makes  multiplicity,  unity,  order  and    propor- 
tion the  constituents  of  beauty.     Lord  Shaftesbury  considers 
beauty  as  inseparably  united  with  virtue  and  with    truth  ;  and 
according  to  him  that  body  is  beautiful,  when   the  whole  anc;! 
the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  secure  its  activity,  flexibility, 
and  strength.     Hutchinson  in   his  Enquiry  inio   the   original 
of  our  Ideas  of  Beaut}'  and  Virtue,  places  beauty  itself  in  uni- 
ty connected  with  multiplicity  ;    and  he  makes  a  distinction 
between  absolute  and  relative  benuty,  as    far  as  satisfaction 
can  be  produced  by  the  imitation  of  a    model   which  is    not 
beautiful.  P.  Andre  (Essai  surle  P.eau,  Paris  I7'il.l2.  Amst. 
1759.  12.)    agrees  with  Si.  Austin  in  considering  unity  as  the 
essence  of  beauty.     Diderot,  in  the  article  Beau,  wltich   wafi 
written  for   the  Encyclopedic    and    which  is   printed  in    the 
complete  collection  of  liis  works,  Lond.  1773.  8.   alter   exa- 
mining the  opinions  ol  former  writers  on    the  subject,    consi- 
ders every  thing  as  beautiiul  which  excites   the  idea  of  pro- 
portion or  relation  ;  and  accordingly  there  is  a    moral,   phy- 
sical, musical,  literary,  &,c.  as  well  as  essential  and   relative 
beauty,  as  every  thing  may  be  either  considered  in    itself   or 
compared  with  others.     And  as  every  particular  thing   inay 
be  coni[)ared  with  many  others,  it  may  proportionably  or  re- 
latively be  considered  as  beautiful,  or  the  contrary.     The  ar- 
ticle Beau  by  Marrnontel,  in  the  Iverdun  edition  of  the    Uu- 
cyclopedie,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Berne  and  Lausanne,   makes 
the  properties  of   the  beautiful  to   consist  in  force,   ric/iessey 
etutteUigence.     To  these  words  we  do  not  ourselves  affix  any 
very  definite  ide.is;  but  the  writers  of  metaphysics  in  all  agcii 
seem  to  claim  the  privilege  of  not  being  understood.    In  17,52 
was  publislied  in  jjondon,  C'rito,  or  a  Dialogue  on  lieauty,  by 
,]os.  Spence,   and  in  17'36awork  entitled,    Idea  of    Beauty; 
but  tlieae  were   eclipsed  by  the  far-famed  production  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  in  1767,  on   the   Sublime  and  Beautiful.     This 
elegant  writer  makes  the  sensible  qualities  o(the  beautiful  to, 
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consist  in, — comparative   smallness   of  size — smoothness  of 
surface, — variety  in  the  direction  oF  the  parts,  without  angu- 
lar points  or    projeciions,    but  gradual!}'  meeting  into  each 
other, — delicacy  of  frame, — colours  clear    and  bright,    but 
Mot  ofiensivelv  or  oslentatiousiv  "larins:,  or  where    there   are 
any  glaring  colours,  softened  by  mixture  and  contrast   vvitji 
otliers.    Kant,  in  his  Critik  der  urtheilskral't,  Berlin  1790,  ex- 
plains the  beautiful,  as  that  which  by    its    immediate  action 
on  the  mind  produces  general  delight,  which  pleases  without 
any  effort  to  please,  which  appears  regular  without  any  idea 
of  design  ;  Avhich  excites  the  feeling  of  complacency  as  if  by 
i-nspi ration  !     Spoletti  (Saggio  sopra  Bellezza,   Rom.    I760) 
explains  beauty  as  a  modilication   inherent    in    the   object, 
and  he  makes  s^elf-love  the  source  of  the  satisfaction    which 
beauty  produces.    JNJarcena}' de -Ghuy   (Essai  stir  la   Beaute, 
Paris,  1770)  places  bea-uty  in  an  harmonious  assemblage  of 
'.proportions  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object.     Donald- 
son (in  his  Elewients  of  Beauty,  Lond.  17S7)snys   that    the 
impression /of  beauty  on  the  mind  arises  either   from    light, 
^o.nnd,  moi'ion,    or   from   similitude,   resemblance,  contrast, 
personification,    character  or  expression.     Malespina  (delle 
Icgge  de  Bello,  Pavia  1791.    8.)  makes   unit}',   multiplicity, 
fitness  the  constituent   properties  of  beauty;    he  compares 
spiritual,  moral  and  physical  l>eauty  with  each  other ;  he  con- 
siders the  fine,  delicate,  agreeable  and  sublime  the  elements 
pf  the  first,  and  concludes  wiili  an  analysis  of  beauty   in    the 
arts.     In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  he  applies  his    princi- 
ples to  painting,  and  explains  in  what  <;onsists  the  beautv    of 
the  invention,   the  arrangement,   the  lexpression,    the  light 
and  shade,  and  the  colouring.  Sayers,  in  his  Disquisitions  me- 
taphysic  and  literary,  London,  refers  the  principle  of  beauty 
to  the    association  of  ideas,  and   consideis  that  as  the  most 
perfect  beauty  or  as  the  standard  of  the  beautiful,    '  with  the 
jvhole  appearance  or  with  the    components  parts  of  which^ 
(wlien  properly  -understood)  all  the  excellences  of  its  kind 
are  universally  a^isociated.'    Uerard,  in  his  Essay  on  Taste,  re-<- 
solves  the  sensation  of  beauty,  or  taste  for  the  beautiful,  into 
uniformity,  multiplicity  and  proportion,   into  the  fitness   o{' 
means  to  an  end  and    splendor   of  appearance.     Home,    in 
his  Elements  of  Criticism,  distinguishes  the  beauty  whicli    § 
perceived    by    the  senses    from    that   beauty  of  proport) -n 
t\'hich  arises  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fitness  or  usefuln.    s 
of  a  thing  ;  and  places  the  former  in  the  colour,  figure,  size 
and    motion  of  the  object.     He  inquires  whether  beauty  be 
an  original  or  derived  property,  and  he  determines  in  f?iVoi;r: 
fijf  the  lait.     I,  Christ.   Konig,  in  his  Philosophic  der  Scho-/ 
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nen  Kiinste  ;   treats  of  the  proper  i'^lea  of  beauty,  of  beauty 
in  a   metaphorical   sense,    and  of  the   different  degrees   of 
beauty.      He    ascribes  beauty   only  to  visible   and  sensible 
objects  ;    and  explains  this   as   t;;at  properly  by    which  ob- 
jects  please  of  themselves,  and  he  divides  all    beauty    into 
natural  and  artificial.   A.  S.  Scholt,  in  liis  '  Theorie  der  Sch. 
Wissenschaften,'  considers  sensible  perfection  as  the  basis  of 
beauty  ;  but  he  makes  a  dislinction  between  the  simple  and 
compound.  Charl.  Hear.  Heydenreich,  inhis  Sjstenw/fryifs- 
thciik,  distributes  all  beauty  into  four  classes — thai  bywhich 
pleasure  is   excited  by  an  immediate  impression  on  the  senses 
without  any  intervention  of  the  judgment ;  that  of  which  the 
charm  depends  on  fortuitous  associations    of  certain   images 
and  ideas  with  certain  objects  ;  that  of  which  the   force  de- 
pends on  the  essential    relations  of  certain  forms  and  sounds 
to  certain  states  of  men  ;  and  that    which  excites  pleasure 
by  the  relation  of  certain  objects,  images,  ideas,  thoughts  and 
actions    to  the  laws  of  the  mind  or  of  ilie    speculative    and 
practical  intellect.      Herman    Sen  Rate,  Disc,  sur    le    Beau 
ideal,  des  Peintres,  Scc.explains  the  ideal  beautiful  of  the  pain- 
ter to  consist  in  a  touching  unity,  not  only  of  every  member 
with  respect  to  the   bc-dy  to  which   it   befongs,  but  of  every 
part  with  respect  to  the  member  of  which  it  is  a  part;  as  an 
infinite  variety  of  parts  though  conformable  to  every  parti- 
cular subject.     Hogarth's  line  of  beauty  is  well  known.    Co- 
gens in  hisPiinciples  of  Beauty  relative  to  the  Human  Head, 
Lond,  1778,divides  beauty  in  general  into  the  simple  and  com- 
pound. The  simple, according  to  him, is  one  and  the  same  at 
all  limes  and  in  all  places  ;and  may  subsist  without  any  pre- 
dominant capacity  of  the  soul.  He  compares  it  with  pureele- 
menlary  waler,whichhas  neither  taste, smell  nor  colour.  The 
characteristic  arises  from  the  addition  of  different  properties, 
of  which  he  reckonssixteen.  Falconet,  (Quelques  Idees  sur  le 
Beau  dans  I'Art;   Laus.  17SI,)  makes  the  beautiful  to  consist 
in   proportion,  harmony  and  perfection.     Amid   this  jarring 
diversity  of  opinions  we  might  be   almost  tempted  to  t^heve 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  beauty,  or  that  it  was  a  pro- 
perty quite    undetermined   or   unknown.     Yet  in  all  objects 
which   are  confessedly   beautiful,  there  appear  to   be  some 
properties  which  are  common  to  each  ;  in  which  the  form  of 
beauty  must  essentially  reside.     Or,  if  in  examining  a  certain 
number  of  objects  confessedly  beautiful,  we  would  attentively 
mark  the  sensations  which  are  excited  in  common  by  each> 
those    sensations  would  constitute  the  essence    of  the  beau- 
tiful considered  in  the  nature  of  its  action  on  the  mind,     SiiU 
zer's  definition  of  the  beautiful  is   on   the  whole   more  dif^ 
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ferent  in    the  expression    than  in    the   reality    from   that 
of  Burke.     Siilzer  says  that  tlie  form  must  be  determinate, 
and    comprehended  without  painful   exertion.       Burke  says 
that  the  form  should  be  comparatively  small.     Siilzer's  sen- 
sation of  multiplicity,  but  so  disposed  and  melted   into    uni- 
ty, as  to  exhibit  nothing  glaring  or   offensive  in  particular 
parts,  corresponds  in  a  great   measure    with   Burke's  idea  of 
smoothness  and  gradual  variation  of  surface.     In  this   place 
we  are  considering  not  moral  or  intellectual,    but  merely  vi- 
sible and  tangible  beauty.     But  that  beauty    which    Is   most 
-potent  in  its  effects  is  a  compound  of  the   morally  and  the 
physically   beautiful.      This    beauty    is   to  be   seen  only   la 
the   human   form.      *^  To  form  a   finished  human  beauty," 
said   Burke,  '^   and  to   give  it   its   full  influence,   the   face 
must  be  expressive  of  such  gentle  and  amiable  qualities,  as 
correspond    vvith   the  softness,    smoothness  and    delicacy  of 
the   outward  form."     This  is   agreeable   to    the    opinion  of 
Siilzer, 

*  Every  thing,'  says  he,  *  which  one  sex  expects  in  another,  as 
agreeable  to  nature,  should  be  proinisecJin  the  appearance  of  the'per- 
son  ;  and  that  form  is  the  most  beautiful  which  piomises  most. 
But  these  claims  do  not  centre  entirely  in  externni  performances 
and  corporeal  wants  ;  the  more  men  are  advanced  in  perfection  of 
character,  the  higher  they  carry  their  expectations  ;  intelligence, 
penetration,  and  the  marks  of  mind,  which  every  man  believes  that 
a  more  perfect  man  should  have,  are  properties  of  beauty  which 
the  eye  requires  even  in  the  external  form.  The  appearance  of  de- 
formity leads  us  to  conjecture  that  in  the  persons  in  whose  form  it 
exists,  there  is  some  interior  imperfection,  which  is  indicated  in  the 
blemish  of  the  exterior  form.  The  external  form  may  express  the 
internal  character  of  the  man  ;  and,  if  this  happen,  the  pleasure 
which  we  have  in  the  interior  worth  contributes  the  largest  share  to 
the  pleasureable  operation  of  the  external  form.  We  prize  that  m 
the  external  form  vvhich  pleases  us  in  the  internal  disposkioii.  We 
see  the  soul  in  the  body  ;  the  degree  of  its  activity  and  strength — 

The  cheek's  warm  blush,  the  eye's  strong  light,  display 
A  higher  bloom,  a  more  refulgent  day. 

Before  the  mouth  open  or  a  limb  move,  we  see  whether  a  soft  era 
lively  feeling  open  the  one  or  move  the  other.  When  all  the  limbs 
are  quite  at  rest,  we  remark  beforehand  whether  they  move  quick 
or  slow,  with  awkwardness  or  grace.  The  externa!  and  the  internal 
character,  between  which,  as  we  suppose,  nature  has  established  a 
perfect  harmony,  may  by  accidents  or  mistakes  be  so  disauised,  that 
H  very  penetrating  eye  and  more  than  common  sagacity  may  be 
requisite  to  prevent  us  from  being  deceived  concerning  the  real 
jjature  of  the  thing.     Sickness  and  other  ui:tortunate  occurrences 
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Bnay  either  Jong  obscure  ox  for  ever  destroy  the  mo^t  beautiful  f<M-n^ 
f)f  love.      How  little  are  men  able,  in  such  cases,  still  to  discriminate 
^he  original  lineaments  of  a  perfect  form  in  tlie  wrecks  of  penshtd    _ 
fjeauty  !   lUit  how  should  he,  who  cannot  do  this,  be  able  to  reniarl^ 
tiie  natural  harmony  between    the  form  and  the  internal  worth   ot 
the  individual  f  If,  of   ail   visible  beauty,    the    human   form    be  the 
iiaost  beautiful  ;   and  if  this  beauty,  besides  the  ajirecabieness  ut  the 
form,  w  hich  proceeds  from  the  multiplicity,  proportion  and  arrani^e- 
Bient  of  the    parts  which  c;iptivate  the   eye,  awaken    the  perception 
of  internal  perfectitui  and   good,    which  are    appareled    in  the  robe 
oi  the    exterior  liiiure,    we  may   hence  form  a  general   ideal  of  the 
beautiful.      It  will    captivate, .  through  its    ]5alpal)le    agreeableness, 
tl'te  external  tensos  or  the  imagination,  while  it  puts  a  spell  on  the 
attention  ;  ,b"f»  '''^  ^  closer    consideration,    it  will    by  the  internal 
perfection,  which  is  incorporated  in  the   beautiful  material,  enchant 
the  understandijig  and  excite  a    lively  perception  of  trutli,*  wisdoiu 
jind  perfection,  in  which  a  thinking  being   tinds  ihe  highest  sati-^lac- 
.fioii.     It    will  warm  the  heart   with  sensations  o;  the  good:   it  will 
indicate    an  excellence  and    a-ctivity  vvJiich  pp'itJt  to  b<ippiness    and 
attach  us  to  it  by  the  charm  of  love.      It  is  accordingly,    that  which 
^;t   once  ravishes  ^he    soul  with  ecstacy  ;   since    it,     ai    the    same 
time,  supplies  delight  to  the  sen.ses,  to  the  mind  and  heart.   In  whatr 
«yer  wori:  of  nati^re  or  of  art  we  find  that  these  three  .powers,' — the 
<jenstSj  the  understanding,  and  the  heart,  are  captivated,  to  that  work 
•we  may  ascribe  perfect  beauty.     And  the  operations  of  perfect  beau- 
tv  are    the  same,  however  different  the  kind  of  the  beautiful  object 
may  be.    If  we  were  to  contemplate  the  statue  of  st)me  distinguished 
peisonage  from  the  pen  of  Phidias,  we  should  feel  nnichjhe  same  as 
<inhearin"  some  of  the  most  illustrious  patriotic  speeches  of  Cicero; 
only  with  this  difference,  <hati  in  the  one  it  is  the  eye,  in  the  other 
the  ear,  which  Si'rvesto  convey  the  sensation  of  the  beautiful.    Tn  the 
one  the  eye  is  captivated  by  the  dignity  and  symmetry  of  the  form, 
and  a  thousand  lovely  impressions;  in  the  other  the  car  perceives  the 
utmost  diversity  of  harmony.      But  in   both  cases  the  mind   and  the 
heart  are  alike  affected;   in  both  we  see  a  man  of  the  most  elevated 
yenius,  of  acute   intellect   and    correct  judgment;  of  a  capacious 
lieart,  which  displays  the  most  poble  propensities  and.the  most  bencw, 
^cent  sentiments.      In  bo-th  cases  we  find,  amid  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fjweetest  pleasure,  the  heart  struggling  with  a  certain  grandeur  of  sen- 
sation  and  conception  ;  and  in  both  find  that  the  beautiful   object^ 
,^lls  it  witli  admiration  and  with  love.' 

We  have  not  room  lor  more  extracts;  or  there  are  vari- 
ous articles  in  these  illiistraiions  of  taste,  which  we  could  with 
pleasure  select  fcr  the  instruction  and  amusement  pf  ou^' 
readers.  'I'ho  artist,  the  connoisseur  and  the  lovers  of  polite 
literature  in  general,  may  derive  much  improvement  from 
ihe  perusal  of  the  present  volume.  The  translation  itself  is 
<B:secuted  with  no  common  portion  of  abilitj  ;  and  e.\hibiU 
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a  command   of   perspicuous    and   elegant  language,   \YhicH 
has  all  the  fluency  and  ease  of  an  original  composition. 
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WE  may  divide  the  antagonists  of  the  Berkleian  tlieorj 
respecting  the  non-e.xistence  of  matter,  into  two  classes^ 
founded  upon  a  distinction  which  has  been  admitted  to  exist 
in  the  very  e^sf  nee  of  philosophers  since  the  time  of  Adam 
to  the  piesent  day.  Tp,  the  one  we  ipay  apply  the  name  of 
the  laughing,  to  the  othef  that  of  the  crying  sect.  The  par- 
tisan ot  the  fopneris  continually  enjoying  hiniself  ejt  the  ex^ 
pence  of  tl^is  theory,  and  is  not  only  merry  in  himself,  but 
endeavours  to  be  the  Clause  of  mirth  in  other  men.  Every 
weapon  of  ridicule  and  wit  is  successively  handled  to  pro- 
voke a  smile  in  his  associates  ;  pleasant  conceits  and  humo- 
rous illustrations,  the  paronomasia,  aiiton,omasia,  tiie  anti- 
phrasis  and  hypotyposis,  together  with  every  olli^v  figure 
and  artifice  of  rhetoric,  are  occasionally  employed,  \^\\  the 
concentrated  effect  reduces  all  the  sopial  comptii^y  to  the 
necessity  oMiQlding  their  sides  for  fear  of  certain  dangerous 
jnechanical  consequences. 

The  latter  sect  assumes  a  very  different  tone.  Looking  at 
this  theory  with  horror  and  distrust,  they  communicate  their 
spleen  and  melancholy  to  every  neighbouring  object.  It  is  s, 
sort  ot  watchword  to  set  them  on  their  guard  against  the  in- 
dulgence of  any  placid  or  benign  disposition.  It  is  a  spring 
which,  being  touched,  unfolds  into  emotion  every  rankling 
passion  and  malign  inclination.  The  same  sun  which  gilds 
the  rest  of  nature  shines  not  on  their  anxious  countenances. 
They  express  themselves  in  terms  which  convey  nothing 
but  idccvs  of  gloom  and  dissatisfaction.  They  forebode  the 
most  s£rioqs  evils,  and  efl^ectually  torture  themselves  and 
others. 

That  the  sarne  causes  should  produce  very  opposite  effects 
on  different  constitutions,  however  it  may  surprise  the  igno- 
rant and  uninstructed,  excites  no  wonder  in  the  breast  of 
the  attentive  observer  of  human  nature,  who  discovers  pre- 
cisely the  same  variety  in  the  eflect  produced  on  different 
temperaments  by  green  or  black  tea,  and  many  other  con- 
stituents in  the  daily  diet  of  mankind.  Jt  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  the  process  b}?  which  this  difference  of 
effect  is  produced  in  the  present  instance, is  itself  very  different, 
^nd  may,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  account  for   the  variety 
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which  we  have  noticed.  The  laughers,  without  an}'  reference  fo 
the  probable  consecjuences,    may,  ignorantly   and    unj.iiflo- 
sophically,  allowing  that  no  harm  could  possibly  result  tVoui 
the  practical  application  of  the  theory  in  question,  as  it  might, 
according  to    them,   really  exist  without   any  imputation  on 
the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  derive  all  their  amusement  from 
the  terras  in  which  it  is  expressed,  without  penetrating  at  all 
into  the  secret  of  its  composition.     The   eryers  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  ofidarm,  and  nervous  irritation,  trom  an  idea  they 
have  taken  into  their  heads  (nobody  knows  h(;w,as  they  have 
BOt  any  more  than  tlie  other  party,  analysed  the  ingredients) 
«f   certain   poisonous  qualities,   which,  in  the  end.   must,  if 
not  counleracied,  destroy  themselves,  and  finally  exterininate 
all  mankind.     They  are  fully  persuaded  that  its  first  tendency 
».•*  to  annihilate  all  dijtinctions,  to  make  a  candle  for  instance 
pass  for  '  an  Er!;yptian  pyramid,  the  King  of   Prussia,  a    mad 
dog,  the  Island  of  Madagascar,   Saturn's    ring,   one   of  the 
Pleiades,' or   nothing  at  all,  or   any   one    of   these,   for   any 
oHier,  or  any  thing  else,  wilh  much  the  same  richness  of  ima- 
gination^  fecundity    of  invention   and    variety  of  combina- 
tion,   as   is  generally    exhibited   in  a    well    known    a^iigraa 
v«hich  asserts  that  all  these  things,  or  as  many  more  things  as 
the  patience  of  the   audience    will    admit,  or  the  particular 
imagination  of  the  proposer  can  supply,  may  all   be    descri- 
bed by  three  letters. 

The  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect  is  so  complicated, 
their  ramifications  so  numerous,  that  there  is  hardly  one  cir- 
cumstance or  event  in  nature  which  is  not  some  way  or  other 
cor>nected  with  ^ome  other  event  or  circumstance.  To  ex- 
plain various  consequences  and  relations  of  certain  thin2;s  we 
hear,  see  or  feel,  is,  therefore,  a  task  which  tlie  most  hardy 
philosopher  will  not  pretend  to  undertake,  or  undertaking, 
would  not  hope  to  accomplish.  The  same  difficulty  attends 
the  explanation  of  a  singular  phenomenon  which  results  from 
^combination  of  the  abirve-mentioned  facts.  From  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  i,woo[)positequa!itiesof  mirth  and  lamentation 
in  their  antagonists,  the  advocates  for  the  Bcrkleian  theory 
■never  contemplate  these  two  sects  without  a  strange  propen- 
sity to  laughter  ;  whether  it  be  that  nature  is  more  inclined 
tolnuuh  than  crv,  or  that  the  exbilaraliiig  effects  arise  Irom 
a  combination  similar  to  that  which  constitutes  the  celebrated 
gaseous  oxyd  of  azol.  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  philoso- 
phers, indeed,  that  to  laugh  is  to  feel  conscious  of  superiority  ; 
and  as  in  most  instai^.ces  which  have  come  within  our  no- 
tice some  mixture  r.f  contempt  has  evidently  accompanied 
this  laughter,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  rig.ht  in  ascribing  it  to  a 
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cause  of  this  kind.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the 
enemy  has  been  very  feeble,  and  as  far  as  we  are  abie  to  ats- 
certain,  the  Berkleians  are  entrenched  within  a  strong  fortress, 
which,  as  it  iias  hitherto  been  impregnable,  inspires  them  wiUa 
a  degree  of  courage  and  dignity  |>iopoj;tioned  to  the  idea  of 
their  power. 

Reader,  il"  such  thou  art,  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  more  mi- 
nute. A  new  champion  appears  in  the  opposition  ranks,  pjo- 
fessing  to  be  armed  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry  and 
with  fair  weapons^  though  with  liis  vizor  down,  and  vvitli  a 
countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

It  will  be  granted  without  much  difficulty,  that  in  the  fie]<! 
of  battle  it  would  be  unpolile  for  the  soldier  of  fortune  to 
challenge  an  adversary  whom  he  has  never  seen;  and  weshotiid 
impute  notonly  rashness  but  insanity  to  the  adventurer,  wlio 
siiouid  attack  his  enemy  with  a  bandjige  drawn  over  his  eyes 
so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  light.  We  critics,  vvhether 
in  the  right  or  wrong,  are  apt  to  extend  this  analogy  to  argu-- 
ment,  and  to  imagine  that,  mutatis  mutamUs,  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  in  the  fluid  of  controversy.  How 
much  soever  the  sense  of  mankind  may  go  against  this  pre- 
judice, there  is  a  strange  perverseness  in  our  nature  whicii 
leads  us,  in  spite  of  opposition,  to  assert  our  opinions  ufx)n 
every  fair  occasion,  and,  in  fact,  to  decide  the  meriis  of  every 
cause  by  this  rule,  in  the  first  instance.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  deviate  from  our  ulan  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  ;  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  by  \.Ue. 
same  standard,  we  shall  make  them  acquainted  with  the|)eii- 
sonal  endowments  and  positions  of  the  Berkleian.  They  will 
thus  more  easil}'  discover  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  hts 
new  opponent. 

*  I  am,'  says  Berkeley,  '  of  a  vulaar  cast,  simple  enowoh  {n  helicve 
my  senses,  and  leave  things  as  I  find  them.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the 
real  things  are  those  very  things  I  see  and  fed  and  perceive  by  nir 
senses.  That  a  thing  should  really  be  perceived  bv  my  senses,  asid 
at  the  same  time  not  really  exist,  is  to  ine  a  plain  contradiction. 
When  I  deny  sensible  things  an  existence  out  of  the  mind,  I  do  not 
mean  my  mind  in  particular,  but  all  minds.  Now  it  is  plain  they 
have  an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  since  I  find  theru  by  experi- 
ence,  to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is,  therefore,  some  other  mind 
wherein  they  exist  during  tbeintervals  between  the  times^of  my  per- 
ceiving them  ;  us  likewise  they  did  bcfoie  my  birth,  and  would  iJo 
after  my  annihilation.  And  as  the  same  is  tine  with  regard  to  all 
other  finite  created  spirits,  it  necessarily  follows  there  is  an  omni-  . 
potent  eternal  mind,  which  knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  and 
exhihitb  them  to  our  vi^w  in  such  a  manner,  and  according  to  such 
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rules,  as  he  himselfhath  ordained,   and  are  by  us  termed  the  law  of 
nature.' 

And  acrain  : 

*  The    questiori     between     tne    ttiaterialbts    snd     nie     is    ijof, 
^'hether    things  have  a    real  existence  out    of  the    mind   oi  tim  ov 
that   person  ?     but,    whether    they    have    an    absolute     existence, 
distinct  from  being  perceived    by  God,  and   exterinr  to  all  minds'^.  I 
assert,  as  well  as  they,  that  since  we  are  affected  frOm  without,   we 
jhust  allow  powers  to  be,  without,  in  a  being  distinct  from  ourselves. 
So  far  we  iii'e  agreed.     But  then  we  differ  as  to  the  kind  of  this  ])ow- 
erful  being.     I    will  have  it   to    be  spirit  ;    they    matter,  or  I  know 
not  what  third  liature.  Thus  I  prove  it   to  be  spirit  :  from  the  cllects 
I  see  produceit,  [  conclude  there    are  actions  ;  and  because  actiojis, 
•volitions  (for  1  have  no  tiolion  of  any  action  distinct  from  voliti  )n)  ; 
and  because   there  are  volitions,  there  must  be  a  will.     ^\gain,  the 
things  I  perceive  must  have  an  existence,  they  or   their  archetypes 
out  of  my  mind:  but  being  ideas, neither  they  nor  their  archetypes  can 
exist  otherwise  than  in  an  understanding  :   there  is  therefore  an  un- 
derstanding.     But  will   and  understanding  constitute   in  the  strictest 
sense  a  mind  or  spirit.    The  powerful  cause,  therefore,  of  my  ideas 
is,  in  strict  propriel)'  of  speech,  a  spirit.' 

*  By  the  principles  premised  we  are  not  deprived  of  any  one  thing 
in  nature.  Whalevtr  we  sre,  fee\,  hear,  or  any  wise  conceive  or  un- 
derstand, remains  as  secure  as  ever,  and  is  as  real  as  ever.  There 
is  a  return  7iatiira,?.nd  the  distinction  between  realities  and  chi- 
Ineras  retains  its  full  force.  1  do  dot  argue  against  the  existence 
of  any  one  thing  that  we  can  apprehend,  either  l)y  sense  or  re- 
llexion;  'Iliat  the  things  I  see  with  mine  eyes  itnd  touch  with  my 
hands  ilo  exist,  really  exist,  I  make  not  the  least  question.  'I'he 
oidy  thing  whose  existence  we  deny,  is  that  which  philosophers  caU 
matter  or  corporeal  substance.* 

These  argumenls  our  author  answers  by  the  following  con- 
clusive observations,  which  furnish  a  sort  of physiognomoni- 
cal  character,  and  autliorize  us  to  rank  him  among  the  cry- 
ing philosophers. 

*  Miserable  and  hopeles?  would  the  state  of  man  be,  if  he  were 
by  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind  consigned  to  everlasting  error 
and  dtllision  in  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge,  if  the 
foundation  be  bad^  the  whole  superstructure  must  be  insecure.  If 
you  take  away  matter  and  its  jjiuperties,  what  will  be  left  behind  ? 
JNoihing  that  we  can  discover,  but  the  flieting  shadows  of  imagina- 
tion, which  will  on  all  occasiuns  elude  our  grasp  ;  we  shall  perceive 
nothing  before  us  but  a  chasm,  a  dark  wilderness,  which  if  we  at- 
tempt to  penetrate,  we  shall  share  the  fate  of  the  benighted  traveller, 
who  by  pursuing  a  will-o'-rhc-wisp,  lands  in  the  marsh,  instead  of 
linding  a  comfortable  house  and  a  place  of  safety.' 

Startled  by  the  lively  rf presentation  of  dangers  de- 
scribed in   lliis   passav^e^    we   began    to   lancy   ourselves  ai- 
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readv'at  the  brink  of  the  terrible  marsh,  and  it  reqnirecJ 
the  utmost  effort  of  courage  and  resolution  to  believe 
that  the  object  of  onr  pursuit  was  not  this  same  fanlas- 
tic  ignis  fatuus.  We  proceeded,  however,  from  shame 
of  retreating,  and,  as  the  event  will  shew,  escaped  not 
tUl  we  had  been  immersed  overhead  and  ears  in  a  most  cou- 
ibunded  quagmire,  so  ill-timed  and  dangerous  is  the  quality 
of  courage  upon  some  occasions. 

'  If,'  lie  continues,  '  we  reject  mnttor,  upon  wT?at  are  we  t(i  emplo^f 
our  minds,  or  how  shall  Wi'  collect  our  ideas  f  Th«  whole  princi- 
ples of  science  aiVd  aH  the  aits  are  Joitnded  upon  t/i'e  properties  of 
matter.  The  chc'U.ii5t,t'he  mathematician, the  ph^-sician,  the  farnieran(4 
tlie  mechanic,  derive  aFl  their  knowledge  by  rilvcstiguting  llic  poiixr& 
and  relations  of  matfer  ;  even  the  moralist  and  the  divine  explaiu 
their  ideas  and  illustrate  their  doctrines7/y  j?u'fl;w  of  materia/ t/iingsj' 

After  reading  (his  elocjuent  appea^l  to  the  unxlerstunding  we 
wiade  a  pause,   auc!',  before  many  minutes  had   elapsed,   af-- 
fected  by  a   strength  of  argument  we  had   never  before  eo- 
eountered,  could  not  help  acknowledging,  that '  these  things 
were  so  and  no  slumber.'     And  shall  it    be   said  of  iis  that, 
from  mere  renitency    against   conviction,    we    abandon  our 
most  important  interests  :  shall  we,  from  mere  obstin-acy,  still 
pursue  this  insidious   ignis  fatuus,  and  renounce  forever  our 
favourite  ac-ids  and  alkalies,  our  cube   root    und  our  square 
root,    ipecacuanha  and   rhubarb,   gypsum    and  clav,  pulli^a 
and  levers  ?  Shivll  we  convert  our  moral  sense  into  nonsense-, 
and  our  sernioiis  inlo  soporifics  ?     By  the  same  ruk  we  m-usS 
relinquiyh  alt  the  luxuries  of  the  tabic,    nay,    lose   for  ever 
our  characters- as  i:a»glishmen,  by  resigning  all  solid  preten- 
sions to  roasL   beef  and   j)kun  pudding.     \\'e  are   not   s.ucii 
i\)o\s. 

M(,'  pursues 'GUV  author,  '  wedeny  the  existence  of  m  fitter,  scieiice 
ami  art  would  be  annihilated  ;  all  our  idea  of  beautv  (here  «« 
sighed)  and  j>roportion,  lj;;uie  and  magnitude,  number  and  va.rio^tv, 
would  be  lor  ever  lost;  all  mtr  natural  pkasuies  would  be  desiroveoi. 
All  our  concerts  and  balls,  all  our  asseniblieM  Hnd  picincs-  our  fox- 
hunting, hare-hunting,  coursing,  (ishing  and  shooung  inust  till'  a 
sacrilice  to  this  execrable  doctrine/ 

With  such  argumeyts  before  ns  and  such  pas'.ions  witliia 
we  will,  dep-end  upon  it^  never  give  ourselves  up  te)  a  fn!>-^ra- 
ble  and  hopeless  state,  nor  decay  liom  mere  w;u;t  of  nou- 
rish ment. 

Satisfied  and  convinrcti  we  proceeded],  and  soon  discovere<| 
that  [jisho-p  Berkeley,  the  author  of  this  stranue  theorv, h.aj 
idf^veived  himself  an-d  his  foiiuwers  bv  confouudim^  seijjvati{>a. 
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with  the  object  t'hat  produces  it,  and  with  the  idea  arising" 
Jrom  it.  What,  says  the  bishop, are  houses,  mountains,  rivers^ 
in  a  word,  all  sensible  objects,  but  the  things  we  perceive  by 
sense,  and  what  do  we  perceive  besides  our  own  ideas  and 
sensations?  and  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant  that  any  one  of 
these  or  any  combination  of  them,  should  exist  unperceived  ? 
It  appears  thai  the  worthy  bishop  has  here  reckoned  without 
his  host : 

*  Every  man  who  bestows  the  least  consideration  upon  the  subject 
will  discover  a  very  capital  error  in  the  answer  to  tliis  query.  'I'here 
can  be  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  say  thnt  the  thing  we  perceive  is 
the  same  thing  with  the  perception  ot'it;  this  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  the  cause  is  the  same  thing  with  the  effect.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce an  idea  arising  from  sensation,  there  must  he  a  succession  of 
causes  ;  1st,  theexltrnal  object :  2dly,  the  sensation  ;  3dly,  the  idea 
arising  from  tl>e  sensation.  The  distinction  betwixt  each  of  these 
will  be  obvious,  when  we  consider,  thai  though  we  were  possessed  of 
the  quickest  senses  and  the  most  acuttMuiiid  we  never  could  obtain 
one  sensation  if  tiieie  existed  no  external  object.  Again,  though 
Me  were  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  objects  we  never  could  obtain 
one  idea  concerning  tliem  without  sensation.  Hence  it  is  plahi  that 
the  external  object  is  the  caiixe  of  the  sensation,  and  sensation  the 
cause  of  the  idea  ;  the  external  ohjtct  is  iviihout,  but  the  sensation  is 
within  us.' 

Can  we  with  any  propriety  or  respect  for  our  readers  en- 
ter upon  a  serious  confutation  of  a  passage  abounding  with 
such  indecent  misrepresentations  and  gross  assumptions  r  It 
is  almost  an  insult  to  the  most  ordinary  capacity  to  say  tiiat 
in  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted  the  author  fust  sup- 
poses a  matter  doubtlul  which  was  never  disputed,  and  then 
begging  the  queslion  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  enquiry, 
proceeds  through  his  wholeargumentii['on  thesupposition  that 
matter  exists,  and  that  the  separate  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects is  necessary  to  produce  an  idea  from  sensation.  In  this 
last  sentenceBerkeley  is  so  far  from  saying  that  the  thing  we 
perceive  is  the  same  thing  with  the  perception  of  it,  that  he 
asserts  just  the  reverse.  To  perceive  by  sense,  is,  according 
to  him,  to  possess  a  particular  kind  ot  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  But  sensation  (allowing  perhaps 
n  false  and  un[)hilos()phical  distinction)  only  conimunicates 
ideas,  and  these  are  tlie  objects  of  the  mind's  contemplation, 
'i'hc  tiling  j)erceived,  then,  is  an  idea,  and  the  perceptioti, 
of  this  idea  a  property  of  the  mind.  How  then  is  the  thing 
perceived  tlie  same  thing  with  the  perception  of  it  i  Berke- 
ley analyses  the  evident  process  by  which  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired as  far  as  it  may  safely  be  pursued.     Our  author,   like 
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his  masters,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  his  vaunted  corn- 
mon  sense  (a  term  indeed  used  upon  al!  occasions  in    opposi- 
tion lo  t/it  evidence  of  the  senses)  excludes  the  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  turns  out  of  his  way  in  search  of  the  origin  ofuleas, 
which^  m  the  present  stage,  has  at  least  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question.  Berkeley  adheres  to  a  position,  wliich  all  parlies 
mean  lo  allow,  that  the  mind  is  distitjct  from  the  o!  ject  v  hich 
is   perceived.      I'his  author  confounds  idea  wit'i    tuiiid,  or  at 
least, sets  aside  the  necessity  for  ideas  as  a  medium  oi  comniu- 
nication,  and  destroys  the  forged  chain  of  cause  and  ttfect, 
which    he  had    wrought  with   so   much  noise  and  so  strong 
a  hand,  at  the  instant    of  its  fahrication.      By  removing  tins 
immediate  object  of   the  mind's  contemplation,  he    involves 
this  origmal  theory,  however  contradicted  by  his  own  words, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  any  thing  for  knowledge    besides  an. 
external  world  and  mind,  which  latter  comprehends  at  once 
every  thmg  which  is  doing  abroad  and  at  once  perceives  ex- 
ternal things  in   their  essence.     We   cannot;   however,  still 
help  thiiiking  that  the  senses  are  of  some  use.  that  ih("  immedi- 
ate object  of  the  mind's  contemplation    is  an  idea,  and    that^ 
upon  these  grounds,  and  others  which  are    admitted  (such^ 
for  instance,  as  the  nonresemblance  between  ideas  and  their 
archetypes,)  beyond  this  idea  the  mind  has  no  knowledge  de- 
rived through  sensation,  as  we  cannot  know  that  which  it  does 
not  perceive,  and  the  very  essence  ol  an  idea  consists  in  being 
perceived. 

Our  author  continues   in  the  same  strain  of  ignorance, 
misrepresentation  and  contradiction. 

*  This  modf,'  he  says,   '  of  confounding  one  with  nnother,  is  car» 
ricd  through    the  whole  of  Berkeley's   reasouin^.      Ilis  great  "aim 
seems  to  be  to   rob  matter    of  all  its  properties,  arfd  then  to  'nugli 
at  us  for   pursuing  an    ignis  fatuus.     All    these,  armrfting  ^    h  inj- 
are   merely   ideas   or   sensations;  which  he   always   Inks   tigeilier,. 
as    if   they   were  the    same    thing.     One   of  his    t'ti t.d a iii  ntal  ar- 
guments  is   drawn    from    the    nonresemblance    hetnixt    the  qua« 
lities  of  matter  and  our  sensations  ;  and  because  there  is    no  rescm^ 
blance  he  concluvles    that  materictl    objects  can   have  no  e.\istence; 
"  for,  says  he,  though  this  did  exist, it  is  imposSil)!e  for  us  to  know  it : 
Lecause  by  sense  we  know  nothing  but  our  own  ideas  and  sensations^" 
J  readily  grant  that  there  is  no  resemblance  betwixt  our    sensations 
and    the  material  objects    by    which  they  are   produced,  and    it  ts- 
strange    that  any  sect  of  philosophers  should   have  conceived    that 
there  ought    to   be  a    resemblance,    as  there    is  nothing  in    na-ture 
which  could   lead  lo  it.     No  effect   is   like  its  cause,   nor  is  it  at  alE 
necessary  that  it  should  be.' 

We  will  inform  owr  author  (for  we  shall  no  lonsrer  instrffe. 
•ur  reader's   common  sense)  that  Berkeley,  so  tar  fronv  rub- 
Crit.  E£Y.  Vol.  11,  Jm/j^,  ISaZ,  '^ 
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bing  matter  of  its  properties,  denied  even  the  very  existence 
of  mr.tter,  and  at  tiie  same  time  ailowcd,  on  llie  testimony 
of  his  senses,  every  property  which  does  or  can  affect  the 
senses.  Tliat  he  would  have  laughed  at  him  for  pursuinj^ 
-^bis  ignis  fatims  we  have  no  doubt,  as  there  is  just  ground 
for  laughter;  and,  as  we  !nay  likewise  be  laughed  at  for 
pursuing  fiim,  we  will  at  least  injustice  to  our  readers  en- 
deavour to  prevent  them  from  sharing  a  similar  fate. 

The  position  that  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  another 
idea,  seems  to  irritate  our  ai-lhor  considerably,  as  he  talk-t, 
with  some  petulance,  of  Berkeley,  '  who  appear»  to  plume 
himself  much    upon   the  definition.*       He   endeavours    also 
to  found  a  distinction  between  idea  andsensatif>n,  which  we 
think  unauthorized  by  any  data,    ll'  Berkeley ,  as  he  says,  con- 
founds them,  and  if,  therefore,  ihev  do  not  affect  the  truth  of 
his  hypothesis,  zee  iDight,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  go  even  be- 
yond Jierkcley,  and  affirm  that  sensation  without  idea  is  a 
term  without  meaning.     Sensation  «s  the  communication  of 
an  idea  by  means  of  certain  organs^  without  the  possibility  of 
a  separate  existence.     They  must  at  all  events  be  synchro- 
nous,   that  the  one  may  exist,  and  to  attempt  to  divide  them 
is  to  attempt  an  impossibility.    JNo  arrangeinent,  even  for  the 
sake  of  philosophical  accuracy,  can  in  our  opinion  admit  this 
disiinction.     When  our  author  asserts  that  every  man  who 
examines  his  own  mind  will  find  his  ideas  are  not  at  all  re- 
semblances or  patterns  of  his  sensations,  does  he  mean  to  say 
that  the  sensation  of  pain  exists  wiihotU  an  ideaof  pain, and 
that  the  idea  of  pain  is  in  no  respect  similar  to  what  he  calls 
in  distinction,  the  sensation  ?  VA^e  are  rather  disposed  to  think 
be  only  confounds  here  the  ideas  of  different  senses,  that  is, 
species  entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous,  and  means  only 
that  the  house   we  see  is  not   like  the  smell  of  the  rose,  and 
that  the  idea  of  pain  derived  through  the  sense  of  feeling  is 
dissimilar  from  the  idea  of  the  pain  acquired  by  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  so  forth.     If,  as  he  and  we  strenuously  maintain, 
there  is  no  resemblance  betwixt  the  idea   and  the   cause   of 
that  idea,  and  if,  as  he  pretends,  an  idew  is  not  like  an  idea, 
what  is  an  idea  like,  we  would  ask  f     To  give  up  the   resem- 
blance, he  may  recollect,  is  to  give  up  the  only  ground    upon 
"which,  if  it  could  be  proved,  tl)e  existence  of  matter    could 
be  proved    ;  and  to  give  up  the  resemblance  of  one  idea  with 
HQother,  is  to  renounce  the  only  supposition  which  can  be  made 
in  the  dilemma  to  which  we  are  reduced  by  the  former  con- 
cession. 

But  our  author  reverts  to  his  favourite  theory,  by  which  he 
♦xcludes  sensation  and  ideas  altogether.  It  is,  he  asserts, 
i/iC  character  of  I  he  material  ofjject  ihat  is   impressed  upoa 
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mu-  mindS;,  and  not  the  character  of  our  sensations,  and,  af- 
terwards, confounding  idea  and  sensation,  and,  forgetling  a 
distinction  he  has  just  vindicated  with  so  much  vvarmth» 
maintains  that  the  characters  of  our  ideas  are  the  cha^ 
racter  of  matter.  He*e  the  mind  without  the  mediation  of 
sensation  springs  immediately  upon  his  darling  matter,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  contradiction,  ideas  are  allowed  toercist,  and  a 
resemblance  is  asserted  between  matter  and  ideas,  which  be- 
fore he  would  have  us  believe  did  not  exist.  The  absolute 
existence  of  matter  is  also  here  asserted  in  very  clear  and 
distinct  terms,  without  any  fear  of  admitting  a  mode  ofargu- 
ment  which  some  logicians  are  apt  to  reject  vader  the  title 
of  petitioprincipii.  'Ihe  sum  total  of  his  argument  is  this  : '  In 
seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling  and  feeling,  do  not  the 
sensescommunicatethe  ideaoja  material  object'^  Every  man's 
experience  will  best  decide  this  point,  and  to  it  1  appeal.* 
In  answer  to  this  we  assert,  upon  the  honour  of  critics,  that 
we  have  through  the  senses  no  knowledge  of  any  uiaterial 
object,  though  we  agree  with  Berkeley,  that  we  certainly  feel 
the  impression  of  something  acting  from  without^  and  cer- 
tainly know  thatilisnol  produced  by  any  thing  within,  which 
fact  IS  confirmed  by  every  experiment  we  can  make  upoii 
the  subject.  It  is  not  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  one 
single  sense  only,  but  all  the  senses  declare  the  same 
thing. 

To  prove  that  matter  docs  exist,  and  that  our  sensations 
cannot  be  the  production  of  the  Deity,  he,as  usual,  begs  the 
question,  by  assiming  the  existence  of  matter,  and  then 
laying  it  down  as  undeniable,  that  no  being  can  give  that 
which  he  does  not  possess,  applies  to  his  readers  for  a  con* 
iirmation  of  this  truth^that  ifthe  Deity  be  immaterial  he  can- 
not possess  material  properties,  for  this  is  impossible.  He  de- 
sires any  man  to  try  to  conceive  how  a  spirit  could  personify 
matter,  or  produce  those  sensations  which  arise  horn  material 
properties.  lf»  as  he  assumes,  matter  does  exist,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  an  interferenceof  the  Deity.  We  readily  al- 
low no  being  can  communicate  what  he  does  not  possess,  but 
we  deny  the  existence  of  matter.  If  he  would  occasionally 
supply  us  with  the  shadow  of  an  argument  in  its  favour,  we 
should  be  spared  the  trouble  of  exclaiming  at  the  end  of 
every  sentence,  '  All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  first  prove  to 
ii8  that  matter  exists.* 

The  argument  against  Berkeley  from  dreams,  8cc.  fs  as  lo- 
gical and  convincing  as  the  rest.  In  the  first  place  Berkeley 
never  asserted  that  all  our  sensations  may  be  produced  in 
dreams,  though  he  naturally  enoagh  asserts  that  they  might 
'  be  produced  without  the  action  ol material  bodies ;'  hiaargu- 

R  ^ 
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menr  agoing  inpart  todisprove  the  existence  of  material  bodied' 
To  m;  ke  Htrkc  ley  assert  tliat  all  oui  sensations  might  be  pro- 
diiiH'd  in    dreams,  thai  is,  when  t\\e  senses  are  not  acting  at 
all,  is  to  totivict  him  of  something  like  a  bull.     Tomakehnn 
iissert  that  tlie  senses  are  the  only  channels  of  knowledge  o-r 
sonrct&  of  ideas,  w    tp   make  him  disavow    his  fundamental 
distinction  aaion^  the  objects   of  knowlec'ge,   r>aniely,   that 
they  are  e-ther  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses,  or  else 
snch  asare  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  ;  or  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory 
and  iu'iaginationv  either  compounding,   dividing,   or  barely 
representing  those  origindly  perceived  in  the  aforesaid   ways. 
It  is  to  make   hin>  contradict  himself,  and    unsay   what  he  a 
thousand  times  repeats,  namely,  that  the  ideas  of  sense  are 
more  regidar,  vivid,  and  constant  than  those  of  the   imagina* 
tion;  and  in  fact  to  make  him  abandon  the  senses, whose  power 
he  vindicates  as  warmly    as    the  most    orthodox   materialist 
can  do   w'thout   transepcssins   the  boundaries   of  logic    and 
philosophy,  ihat  the  ideas  occurring  in  dreams  have  nothing 
to  dovvith  sensation  (the  senses  being  then  torpid)  we  might 
readily  admit,  but  as  steadily  maintain  that  we  have  in  dreams 
ideas  of  an  external    world    or  external    existence,  though, 
as  Beikckv  shews,  less  vivid  than  those  d<?rived  through  sen- 
sation ;  aud  this  IS  all  Brrkelev's  argument  requires.    Our  au- 
thor's supposition   and    illustration    involves  a  contradiction 
which  never  entered  the  liead   of  this  distinguishing   |)hilo- 
sopher    1  he  physical    and    metaphysical  inquirer,  as  usual^ 
assumes  his  data,  and  then  draws  wrong  inferences. 

in  attempting   to   disprove  the    reality    of  the  distinction 
adopted  by    n  etaphysicians  concerning  the  qualities  of  mai- 
ler, an  aihirrary  dislini'tion  ot  which,  he  says,  the  bishop  has 
■fcaken  advantage,  he   enters  into  a  verbal  dispute   which    has 
mo  refeience  to  the  question  before  us.      He  objects    to    the 
ter'n  pi  unarv,  because  the  properties  so  called,   '  though  the 
most  d-isiiiigc  ixhing  projterties  ot  gross  and  bulky  bodies,  are 
the  most  rem.>te  and  iniperceptible  (uoperties  of  the  ©riginat 
parliciea  of  matter  *  Poor  Berkeley's'  vulgar' notions  with  re- 
gard to  Itie  evidence  of  tlie  senses  in  which  he  placed  so  much 
cwiiHdence,  ai'e,.  indeed,   m  st   unmercifully    handled  in   thia 
iiisiduius  attack.      He  is^sitfliy  abused  because  he  referred  only 
to  what  we  d>  see  anH  feel,,  a^nd  ?/ as- unwilling  to  proceed  ire 
thedaik.     Trusting  to  his  senses  as  sure  guides,  he  conHned 
himst  If  within  the  limits  of  sensation.     Our  author's  trans- 
cendental schemes  lead   him  on  to  intangibles  and  invisibles, 
which  he  assumes  as  the  basis  of  an    hypothesis  which  com- 
mon   sense   at    once    rejects    as    absurd    and   contradictory* 
Thou-gh,  hewcverj  all  tins  ducussioii.  rests  only  oa  a  quibUi^ 
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^  IS  also,  as  before  obijerved,  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  sigj- 
nities  httle  what  names  are  given,  provided  bucli  names  de- 
scribe, as  in  this  case,  what  is  meant.  Locke  and  lUrkejey 
are  nut  in  the  least  afl'ected  by  the  distinction,  as  tliey  ar-jued 
onl}^  with  regard  to  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  and  the 
latter  having  denied  the  existence  ot"  matter,  cuuid  not  he 
much  affected  by  any  disjquisitions  respectingits  nature.  Tiie 
advantage  wliicbBerkeley  is  with  much  ill  nature  said  to  have 
taken,  of  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries,  was 
in  illustration  rather  than  in  couiinTuition  of  his  doctrines, 
fis  the  author  might  have  discovered  a  lie  had  ever  taken  tiie 
pains  to  read  half  a  dozen  pages  of  the  Principles  of  Human 
ivnowledgf*. 

We  shall  not  harass  our  readers  or  selves  by  dweUing  uf>-  * 
on  a  variety  of  instances  of  a  similarnature  wiiicb  our  author 
extends  tiuough  many  pages,  and  which,  leaving  tlie  original 
S|uestion  precisely  where  it  stood,  prove  only  what  no  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  deny.  Of  this  original  question  they 
steer  so  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  allusion 
to  it,  much  less  anv  attempt  at  argument.  This  surprises  us 
the  more  when  we  revert  to  the  first  page  of  his  performitnce, 
and  observe  the  violent eflfects  producedon  our  riu'hor's  mind 
by  the  tiu^ory  in  question,  against  which  he  positively  de- 
nounces vengeance  and  utter  annihilation.  That  his  anger 
should  terminate  in  this  threat  we  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea,  and  can  only  explain  it  from  certain  prudential  motives 
which  induced  hioa  not  to  attack  an  auvtrsary  \)vhom  he  had 
jieyer  seen. 

Having,  then,  assumed  the  separate  existence  of  mailer,  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  our  readers  to  know,  that  it  is  es'^enti- 
aily  possessed  of  various  degrees  of  energy  and  power,  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  it  is -lead  and  in- 
ert, or,  in  other  words,  incapable  of  action  and  motion  ;  that 
it  possesses  not  motion  as  an  original  power  (naik    the  aice 
difi'erence  between  powerand  capacitv)  its  uiuv'eis'.l  cendency 
being  to  a  state  of  rest ;  and  that,  as  it  is  iudi^st)  urdble,  it  is, 
therefore,  self-created  and  eternal.     In  order  io  eXj>!ain   the 
power  or  capacity  (^maik  thesupposed  difference^  of  matter  to 
produce  tiie  effects  we  tiear,  see  and  feel,  and  in  order  to  coa- 
necitwo  parts  of  his  subject,  our  auii'^or  makes  the  following 
distinction  :  i\cci<lent,  nece-isity  and  intelligence  aretlieth;ee 
agents  or  causes  of  what  we  hear,  see  and  feel,  &c.   Hy  (uci- 
dtnt  he  means  the  meeting  of  two  things    vvliich  ha<l  no  pre- 
vious  connecnon,  as  tiie    meeting  ot  two   clouds;    tiect^Htg, 
wfhich  he  defines  by  its  effects,  is  an  incapability  of  chau'i'e  ; 
iV/if //igfHce  implies  contrivance   and  arrangemtnt.     lusihs 
colleague,  not  the  rii-'al  of  necessity. 
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AW  the  law3  and  proper  lies  of  matter  are,  according  to 
this  author,  strictly  and  truly  necessary,  but  its  combinationsj 
are  not  so  in  the  same  sense  of  the  word.  The  laws  and 
properties  of  matter  are  as  unchangeable  as  its  existence, 
because  they  are  inherent  in  the  original  pyrlicles. 

Matter  then  is  subject  to  necessity,  and  the  proof  is  to  be 
found  in  the  original  particles  ;  in  other  words,  the  laws  and 
properties  of  matter,  are  not  the  production  of  intelligence, 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  are  only  arranged  and  classified  by 
intelligence,  and  adapted  to  particuhir  ends/  What  are 
these  laws  and  properties  existing  in  the  original  particles,  to 
which  we  are  referred.  We  know  none  which  he  has  al- 
lowed to  exist,  even  among  his  own  invisible  and  intangible 
atoms, besides  adhesionand  a  tendency  to  rest;  for,offigure, 
magnitude,  solidity,  and  extension,  we  know  nothing,  and, 
as  before  said,  his  adhesion  and  rest  can  never  be  discovered, 
as  we  have  no  more  evidence  fur  their  existence,  than  for 
that  of  any  of  the  rest.  Neither  do  we  precisel}^  compre- 
hend what  he  means  by  the  laws  of  matter  inherent  in  the 
prijiiial  particles,  as  distinct  from  the  properties,  and  he 
does  not  himself  seem  to  have  very  precise  notions  of  a  dis- 
tinction under  which  he  perpetually  confoundsproperties  and 
jaws.  He  has,  indeed,  named  the  attractions.  Let  us  say 
then,  according  to  his  phraseology,  adhesion  and  rest  and 
the  attractions,  namely,  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter, 
are  subject  to  necessity,  whose  character  is  an  incapability 
of  change.  What,  however,  is  the  effect  of  these  properties 
nnd  laws  necessarily  belonging  to  matter  ?  The  only  inva- 
riable consequence  he  shews  to  be  the  level  surface  assumed 
by  fluids,  and  the  different  kinds  of  crystallization,  which, 
however,  as  he  himself  allows,  cannot  be  with  certainty  con- 
sidered as  any  consequence  of  these  laws.  In  the  pursuit 
of  his  inquiry,  he  passes  on  to  consider  '  how  far  tlie  capa- 
cities of  the  material  powers  are  adapted  to  produce  the 
separate  parts  of  animals;  2dly,  to  unite  the  different  parts 
together  in  the  order  in  which  they  exist ;  3dly,  to  produce 
the  instincts  and  passions  of  animals  ;  and  4thly,  the  vari- 
eties of  animals.'  It  appears  that  matter  is  incapable  of 
producing  any  of  these  effects,  a  conclusion  which  was 
unnecessary  for  his  antagonists,  v/ho  deny  material  exis- 
tence, and  unnecessary  for  his  friends,  who  will  allow  with 
Jiim  that  the  whole  arrangement  rests  with  intelligence.  The 
inquiry  was,  moreover,  superfluous,  as  its  1st,  2d  and  4th  di- 
vision proceed  on  the  supposition  that  necessity  has  the  pow- 
er of  production  and  arrangement,  and  the  3d,  that  matter 
may  communicate  what  it  has  not^  namely,  instinct  and 
assions. 
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Then  comes  intelligence  limited  by  these  laws  and  proper- 
ties of  matter,  consequently  subordinate  to  necessity;  for  if 
mind  cannot  act  except  according  to  previously  established 
laws,  which,  as  he  has  positively  asserted,  it  can  never  alter, 
there  is  surely  nol  much  freedom  left,  the  will  being, 
on  all  occasions,  limited  by  the  power.  In  the  works  of  crea- 
tion he  discovers  many  instances  of  arrangement  and  design, 
and  conseqiienlly  brings  them  as  proofs  of  intelligence.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  his  theory,he  sets  out  v/ ith  con  tr^idict- 
ing  himself  by  allowing  intelligence  a  power  over  mailer; 
and  surely  if  the  Deity  can  counteract  a  positive  property  of 
matter  such  as  rest,  and  occasion  motion,  he  is  no  longer 
subject  to  the  laws  of  necessity  any  more  than  matter.  There 
are  several  other  slight  inaccuracies  .f  this  kind  in  hii  illus- 
tration of  the  distinction  which  he  has  adopted.  We  shall, 
however,  pass  them  over,  as  our  observations  might  possi- 
bly extend  to  a  volume  larger  than  his  own. 

Oar  author  with  conscious  security  approaches  the  pre- 
sence of  Deity.  He  has  none  of  the  doubts  or  apprehensions 
^\hich  intimidate  his  fellow  men  upon  such  occasions.  To 
him  there  is  no  mystery,  no  excess  of  light,  all  is  clear  and 
distinct.  He  laughs  at  those  weak  and  deluded  men  '  who 
have  not  only  clothed  the  Deiiy  with  a  creative  power  and 
denied  self-existence  to  every  thing  else,  but  have  described 
him  as  almighty  or  iniiuile  in  power,  and  us  tilling  all  space 
or  possessed  of  immensity  ;  thus  setting  aside  every  limit  to 
his  power  or  his  capacity,  and  making  him  both  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent.'  Our  readers  will  wonder  how  he  contrives 
to  deny  al!  these  attributes  to  the  Deity  with  any  decency  of 
language.  We  can  only  answer  that  if  the  indecency  be  re- 
inove.i,  itis  only  by  the  conviction  wiiich  arises  in  tlie  breastof 
every  reader  that  the  conclusions  drawn  are  as  incorrect  as 
the  premises,  so  that  whenever  iudignalion  is  excited,  it  is 
immediately  quieted  by  the  discovery  of  some  contradictiou 
or  some  absurdity  which  either  dest  oys  the  idea  ot"  the  au- 
thor's sincerity,  or  renders  him  rather  an  object  of  compassion 
than  of  resentment. 

Having  allowed  the  Deity  one  attribute  of  matter,  namely, 
self- existence,  as  inferred  from  indesiructibility,  in  order  to 
depreciate  him  in  other  respects,  he  endeavours  to  establish 
the  absolute  existence  of  evil  on  the  narrow  basis  of  lirst 
appearances,  without  any  attempt  to  qualify  the  opinion  by  a 
reference  to  those  general  principles  of  benevolence  and 
power,  which  the  good  man  in  every  age  has  found  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  apparent  evil,  by  extending 
his  views  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  immediate  circum- 
stances. 
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'  If,' says  our  author,  'tbeDeityhad  been  possessed  of  infinite  pow- 
er ;  it  lie  iiHii  been  the  greater  of  matter,and  had  bestowed  upon  it  all 
il>  po\ver>  and  properties,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
gii  idetl  niraiiibt  every  evil :  he  could  have  prevented  the  destructive 
fl.i>n  ol  lightning,  and  the  terrible  explosion  of  the  volcano;  the 
dev.  uring  shock  oi  the  earthquake,  and  the  existence  of  every  pesri- 
leiiiial  disorder.  Why  did  he  not  enrich  the  earth  with  never  failing 
fertility,  and  regulate  the  seasons  so  as  to  pnveiit  the  destruction  of 
it^  precious  productions  ?  Wh\  did  he  not,'  our  author  continues, *do 
a  thousand  things  differently  from  what  he  has  done  r  A  being  of 
ordinary  goodness  would  have  prevented  every  evil  and  bestowed 
every  good  in  his  power,  for  his  own  honour,  and  for  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  his  creatures.* 

Tills  Is  the  usual  cant  of  the  disbeliever,  and  though  we, 
perliHjis,  caniiot  accuse  our  author  of  inlenlioual  impiety,  as 
Ills  prottssed  o}>ject  is  the  conversion  of  atheists,  we  cannot 
Lelj)  thinking  that  he  has  taken  a  very  wrong  mode  of  at- 
taining th's,  cuirt  that  theniannerin  which  he  has  insisted  up- 
on these  topics  may  pot  only  render  his  sincerity  questionable, 
buf  be  afli  iided  vvith  very  mischievous  consequences.  It 
rt quires  a  better  reasoner  than  himself  to  exnil,  while  he 
degrades  and  depreciates  infinite  goodness  and  power. 

^  That  the  s)stem  is  not  absolut' ly  perfect,'  he  says,  '  is  undeni- 
able, and  thenl"!!!',  the  Deitv  is  either  not  of  infinite  power  or 
liot  intinite  in  goodness.  It  is  only  iip'.n  the  principle  of  necessity 
that  this  iniperfi  ction  can  be  .iccounied  tor;  it  is  by  ihii  only,  the 
existe  we  ■  t  e\il  can  he  reconciled  with  the  venerable  character  of 
the  Deity  as  a  just  and  good  being  ' 

In  this  sentence  he  avowedly  subjects  the  Deity  to  neces- 
sity, however  he  may  subvert  liis  lorraer  decisions  which  de- 
fine inielliarence  Iv^  he  the  colleague  not  the  rival  of  necessity, 
9n,d  assert  that  intelligence  and  free  will  ate  necessarily  con- 
uecled  ;  positions  the  truth  of  whiih  we  tnay,  perhaps,  be  in- 
clined to  deny,  as  a  Icjgical  inlerence  from  his  own  argument. 
He  is,  however,  remaikably  tender  with  regard  to  man,  over 
"whom  he  is  afraid  of  admitting  the  influence  of  this  prin- 
ciple, though  his  whole  argument  places  tiie  Dc:ty  under  its 
laws.  If  perfect  intelligence  is  so  situiited  surely  it  wouid  be 
3)0  great  degradation  to  man  as  a  being  of  limited  intelligence 
%o  be  subjected  to  the  suine  laws  with  his  Creator. 

We  have  shewn  what  the  necessity  is  to  which  matter  is 
on  his  supposition  devoted,  and  that,  in  the  utmost  exten- 
sion ol  his  doctrines,  it  is  confined  to  the  very  doubtful  pro- 
perties of  adhesion  and  rest,  and  the  law  of  attraction  ;  all 
which  we  might,  possibly,  by  a  considerable  effort  of  the 
ijndeislandiDs,   prove  to  be  marks  of  wise   and   benevolent 
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contrivance,  and  hh  necessity  only  to  be  the  effect  of  snch  a 
dis|josiUon.  VVe  shall,  however,  omit  this  proof,  and  satis- 
fy ourselves  by  observing,  that  the  whole  tendency  of  our 
author's  argunieni,  howrver  unintentional  and  unexpected, 
is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  serious  and  unanswerable  attack 
upon  intelligence,  or  the  wise  arrangement  and  contrivance 
of  the  Deny.  For,  to  adopt  his  own  premises  and  illustra- 
tions, as  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  are  indestructible, 
and  as  matter  has  not  the  capacity  of  assuming  animal  forms, 
it  is  owing,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  the  bad  contri- 
vance and  unwise  arrangements  of  the  Deity,  that  life  (which 
is  confessedly  his  gift)  is  exposed  to  dangers,  that  the  solid 
and  material  parts  become  unfit  for  action,  that  convul- 
sions and  viilcanoes  distress  the  earth.  All  these  efTectg 
arise  tVom  a  particular  apposition  and  arrangement  of  par- 
ticles, which  is  confessed  to  he  neither  the  pruvmce  of  acci- 
dent nor  iiecessity,  but  of  intelligence.  Eai  h  particle  (whicb 
our  author  conjures  u(»)  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  self-ar- 
rangement, and  when  arranged  by  intelligence,  must,  it  will 
probably  be  conceded,  act  according  to  tortain  new  laws, 
which,  we  must  suppose,  are  imposed  by  the  Deity,  as  one 
end  of  the  particular  disposition  he  has  made.  In  conse- 
quence ol  this  collocation  the  human  frame  decays,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  same,  volcanoes  take  place.  Could  not 
intelligence,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  materials 
have  taken  care  to  separate  from  one  another  such  particles 
as,  in  consequence  oi  their  particular  and  essential  laws  and 
properties,  were  likely  to  produce  these  violent  eflVcts,  Could 
not  another  arrangement  liave  been  devised  which  should 
haveadmitttd  aperpetual  renewal  of  these  indestructible  and 
quifscent  atoms?  With  such  materials  ns  indestructible  matter, 
and  the  gift  of  life,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Deity, 
might  not  man  have  been  made  immortal  I  burely  this  must 
be  granted  even  under  the  confined  views  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  author  of  these  Inquiries.  As,  then,  the  good- 
ness andjusticeof  the  Deity  are  not  questioned  by  either  par- 
ty, might  It  not  be  decent  and  quite  as  logical,  to  assert  that 
those  events  wlm-h  we  consider  as  evils,  are,  nevertheless, 
the  eftbrts  of  goodii<^ss  conjoined  with  power  as  extensive  ? 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  moi  a!  defects  of  the  system.  It  will 
be  allowed  that  themoral  attributes  of  man  werebestovi^ed,  as 
they  might  be  bj.'slowed,  on  man  ;>y  the  Deity,  without  doing 
violenceto  adoctrme  which  supposes  thai  no  ^iltcan  proceed 
from  a  being  who  does  not  possess  it.  We  shall  say  nothing 
hereof  the  c  ifficulty  wluch  attends  the  origin  of  the  instincts 
and  passions  tVom  the  Deity,  iis  the  same  apph(-s  equally  to 
piatler,     If  the  Deity  possessed  llius  much  of  power,  whjr 
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shoiild  vice  exist?  as,  if  an  evil,  itmigHt  have  been  prevent- 
ed,  and  wl)y  should  not  this  arguiv^ent  act  with  as  jnuch 
force  against  llie  goodness,  as  the  tornjer  was  supposed  to 
act  against  ibe  power  of  tlie  Deiiy  I  iSo  one  indeed  will  pre- 
tend that  the  evils  of  ih;''  class  are  not  greater  in  appearance 
Ihan  those  called  physical  evils,  and  t!ie  imputation  should 
consequently  fall  more  heavily  on  the  goodness  than  under 
the  former  supposition  it  could  attach  to  the  power  of  the 
Deity.        , 

A  grand  doctrine  of  this  author  is  the  improveableness  of 
the  Deily.  We  shall  only  say  with  regard  to  his  argument 
thatit  is  illojiical.  He  first  describes  the  human  constitution, 

O  ...  - 

and  goes  to  prove  that  the  constitution  of  the  Deity  must  be 
similar  ;  and^  then,  reasoning  in  a  circle,  asserts  from  the 
knozvn  conslitulion  of  the  Deity,  that,  if  we  resemble  the 
Deity  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  this.  As  improvableness  is  the 
grand  and  distinguishing  feature  of  man,  so  must  it  likewise 
be  of  the  Deily,  and  as  the  Deity  is  improvable,  so  must  man 
who  resembles  him  in  this  respect  alone.  We  might,  perhaps, 
be  inclined  to  dispute  the  analogy ;  at  all  events,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  search  it  out  in  order  to  understand  with  the  appro- 
bation of  reason  the  manner  in  which  the  Deity  finds 
enjoyment,  as  the  subject  remains  as  diifjcull  of  explanation 
as  before.  What  similarity  of  powers  authorizes  us  to  insist 
upon  this  analogy  in  order  to  explain  how  that  being  finds 
enjoyment,  who  can  communicate  life  and  animation  ?  or 
why  should  we  pronounce  that  the  Deity  must  be  unhappy, 
unless,  like  man,  he  is  in  a  constant  state  of  progression  ? 

There  is,  we  might  add,  nothing  very  productive  of  confi- 
dence in  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  a  Deify,  who,  like  an 
ordinary  workman,  (setting  aside  a  somewhat  greater  degree 
of  power,)  is,  with  the  same  materials,  subjected  to  the  same 
difficulties;  who  requires  the  same  process  of  experience  to 
ascertain  every  fact,  and  acquires  new  ideas  only  as  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  daily  occupations.  We  can  never  be  secure  against 
the  effects  of  his  ignorance,  nor  certain,  that  in  some  grand 
experiment  with  nature,  of  whose  results  he  is  necessarily  ig- 
norant, this  little  spot  which  we  call  the  world,  or  the  uni- 
Yerse  itself,  may  not  explode  and  be  blown  into  its  original 
atoms.  The  laboratory  of  the  chemist  furnishes  instances 
enough,  which,  by  the  extension  of  a  fair  analogy,  may  be 
jipphed  to  illustrate  the  ruin  which  might  be  the  consequence 
of  such  an  expedient.  Of  omniscience,  our  author  says  not  a 
syllable  during  the  whole  of  his  inquiry.  It  was  better,  in., 
deed,  to  keep  this  out  of  sight,  as  it  might  have  involved  hiu 
subject  in  some  serious  difiiculties. 

iJgDlrJYunce  and  the  numerous  varieties  in   the  work*  of 
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nature,  according  to  this  inquirer,  necessarily  imply  the  im- 
proveablencss  of  the  Deity.  In  order  to  inJer  this  attribute 
of  the  Deity  from  the  works  of  naiure,  we  should  think  ifc 
first  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  these  art  in  a  progressive 
state.  Have  anv  r.ew  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  natural 
world  been  discovered  as  operating  now  which  did  not  exist 
in  antient  times  ?  Have  we  any  historical  evidence  of  such 
facts  ?  Have  any  new  varieties  of  animals  or  plants  sprung  up 
\vithout  an  apparent  occasion,  as  emigration,  transplantation, 
&c.  in  our  own  memory,  that  of  our  grundtaihers,  or  their 
ancestors?  There  appears  no  tradition  of  the  kind.  Since 
the  lawsof  nature  have  been  observed,  they  seejn  to  have  act- 
ed uniformly,  and,  as  they  produce  effects  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  always  produced,  we  infer  that  they  have 
acted  always  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  according  to 
a  grand  and  fit  system  which  displays  ihe  utmost  power  and 
wisdom  to«'tlier  with  the  most  benevolent  desicrn,  J-)oes  it 
appear  (and  this  is  placing  the  question  in  its  proper  light) 
that  the  number  or  weight  of  evds,  so  called,  is  diminished 
since  the  commencement  of  history  ?  Has  the  improvement 
of  man  actually  taken  place  f  We  do  not  ask  whether  arts  and 
sciences  and  luxury  have  increased,  but  is  his  happiness  ma- 
terially improved  ?  Is  his  moral  character  decidedly  better  ? 
JJoes  man  cease  to  prey  upon  man  ?  Are  wars  and  the  ru- 
mours of  wars  at  an  end  i  Does  private  rapine  cease  ?  Are 
injustice  and  oppression  more  than  a  name  ?  Without  any  re- 
ference to  the  fear  of  the  magistrate,  is  the  number  of  mo- 
ral offences  considerably  diminished  ?  Though  there  are 
some  better  men,  are  there  not  more  vicious  in  proportion  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
discovery  of  means  which  minister  to  private  and  public  lux- 
ury ?  We  propose  these  merely  as  ([uestions  which  must  be 
answered,  before  we  can  admit  the  data  from  which  our  au- 
thor draws  such  numerous  and  such  important  inferences. 

To  conclude,  allow  the  premises  to  be  true,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  in  mind  the  opinions  he  has  endeavoured  to 
enforce  respecting  matter  and  its  incapacity  oi  change,  there 
is,  as  must  be  evident,  no  ground  whatever  to  hope  that  in 
the  progress  of  time  the  evils  which  prevail,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  himself,  arise  from  tlie  stubborn  and  immutable 
character  of  matter,  will  ever  be  in  any  measure  remedied. 
We  maintain  that  admit  his  premises,  and  his  last  inference 
can  never  follow.  We  can  have  no  '  consoling  hope,  that 
intelligent  beings  are  not  doomed  (though  at  present  they 
are  so)  to  be  eternally  the.  sport  of  the  blind  laws  of  necemty' 
nor  *  in  a  word  that  although  mind  can  never  become  om- 
jjipotent  over  mailer,  which  canooly  mean  thai  it  cnusteteiv 
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tially  be  the  sport  of  blind  necessity)  yet  it  shall  contloually 
approach  to  this  extent  of  power.'  To  place  this  floitiin« 
ill  another  light,  we  may  say,  thai,  of  two  parallel  lints, 
though  the  one  cau  never  touch  the  other,  yet,  being  infi- 
uilely  extended,  they  siiail  at  last  n;eel. 

We  must  beg  pardon  of  our  rraiitrs  for  hav'ns:  detainefi 
tbetn  so  long  npon  a  production  uni-h  can  m^r  *  (tuly  tiuir 
eoniempt,  wlielher  we  consider  its  rundanier\icil  tguoraiice  of 
the  Berkieian  theory,  its  gross  misconeepnons,  or  its  iilegi- 
Simale  inferences.  Let  the  author  LaJ<e  evtry  nuni  lie  in;iy 
claim  as  a  naturalist,  we  venture  to  pronounce  him  no  meta- 
physician, and  recommend  him  a  little  to  distrust  his  abih» 
ties  before  he  makes  a  second  attack  upon  received  opinions. 
jAs  we  have  litely  considered  the  doctrine  of  free  will  and 
necessity,  and  delivered  our  sentitiients  upon  it,  we  shall  not 
pursue  the  author  through  the  thick  labyrinth  he  has  formed 
ibr  himself  round  this  otherwise  pkiin  and  inlelhg'hh.  subject, 
it  may  suffice  to  say  that  in  this  part  of  his  ii;quiry,  as  m  the 
former,  ignorance  of  the  naUne  of  the  question  precedes  tiie 
misrepresentation  of  evident  propositions,  the  misconception 
of' evident  meanings,  and  evidently  inconclusive  results. 
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THE  profo-ond  and  ingenious  antiquary  whose  dissertations 
are  here  presented  us,  found  in  the  iV'J«ni<  irs  i>(  Jo:nvdle 
■many  references  to  the  manners  ()f  ihe  age  deserving  of 
elucid.Uion,  whicii  led  liini  by  deoiees  into  disquisitions  far 
excetdu>g  the  sp.-iee  tisually  allt)ticd  to  a  coiiauenti  rVr  ^6 
therefore  confined  lrms<:'lf  in  his  no^es  to  simple /•xpiiiiaiu  us 
of  circumstances  ami  'angtiage.acd  oubjoimd  a  ;  ons'deraiiie 
appendix,  containing  the  result  ot  his  iiioie  protound  and  dili- 
gent inquiries  in  the  (orm  of  separate  dissi  riations.  rix-ir 
contents  are  t4  very  d:fferent  (ietiu es  ot  impoi  laiice,  S^>  ue 
will  afford  little  instrsction  or  amusement  to  an  Llnuhsh  rea- 
<}er,  but  the  greater  part  u  ill  be  found  to  embrace  topics  of 
genera!  interest.  We  shall  only  notice  a  lev/  ol  the  latter  iri 
-ihe  order  in  which  they  occu;. 

Dissertation  1st.  ascribes  liie  origin  of  the  coat  of  arms 
to  the  Ss-ulient  GaUic  sagum  or  soldier's  cloak,  and  derives 
the  diversity  of  colours  in  heraldry  from  the  various  species 
of  fur  of  which  these  cloaks  were  in  the  diys  ot  barbarous 
ma.gnificence  and  luxury  generally  comoosed.  'I'luse  furs 
were  the  skins  of  ermi)us,  sab/es,  and  martins.  The  two 
former  were  the  most  noble,  and  their  on^iual  names  are  »lili 
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^   their  appellations  in  blazonry.  When  two  or  more  furs  were 
aown  together,  the  mixture  was  at  first  called  K«?r  (or  varie- 
gated)  which    IS  aUo  a   well-known  heraldic  term.     In  time 
they  proceeded    to  the  additional    luxury   ot  dying  their  furs, 
and  the  word  ^  lin'jjouie/  applied  to  furs  when   dyed  red  by 
the  most  ancient    French    poets,  gave  rise  to  the  gu/es  of  our 
heraMs.       Purple   was  aUo   a  customary    die.      In   an  old 
book  of  accounts  of  the  master  of  the  rohes  to  Kini:;  Charles 
the  Hfth  we  tiud  the  following  article:  '  For  the  two  surcoats 
two  fur  linings,  th'  grosses  f)ourpres^~Lle\^ce  parpure.     The 
origin  o\  vent  or  sinnple  is  not  so  easily  ascertained.     Azure  i* 
the  same  as  the  old  herald's  term,  grh,  and  is  a  simple  Jur  of 
itself.     Tlie  most  antient  armorial. bearings  are  composed  of 
the  simple    furs,    eriiiine,  vair,  gris,  sable — but  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  they  Hrsl  resorted  to  dying,  and  then  to  quar- 
tering or  sowing  together  different  furs  ;    and  the  different 
form?   in  vvbicb    tbey   were  cut  oHt   and  joined,  gave  rise  to 
the  different  terms  of  indented,  engrailed.    See.    &c.  whicb 
form  so  important  a   branch    of  the  heraldic  science.     The 
ingenuity  of  this  dissertation  will  probably  please  even  where 
its  proofs  may  not  be  deemed  altogetlier  satisfactory.     Like 
most  other  etymological  and  antiquarian  theories,  it  will  ge- 
nerally be  admitted  with  reserve  ;  the  principles  on  which  it 
proceeds  will  be  allowed  to  have  their  operation  jointly  witU 
others,  but   be  denied  their  pretended  universality  of  appli- 
cation. 

Drssertalfon  2,  explains  the  antient  royal  custotn  ia 
France  called  '  pleadings  at  the  gate,'  a  venerable  patriar- 
chal practice,  of  which  we  tiave  noticed  an  examole  in  the 
life  of  Saint  Louis,  wh.o  appears  either  to  have  revived,  or 
brouglit  It  into  more  frequent  use.  From  the  proceedings 
v/hich  attended  it  are  satisfactorily  derived  niany  peculiarities 
of  form  in  the  otbces  of  the  masters  of  requests,  wliose courts, 
in  later  years,  superseded  these  antie.it  pieaihngs. 

Dissertations  4  and  o,  are  devoted  to  the  great  feasts  and 
general  a^^seinblies  of  the  kings  of  France  (in  winch  they  were 
imitated  by  our  ov/n  sovereigns)  Tiie  most  antient  were 
held  on  the  first  of  March  ;  (wiience  the  Champ  de  Mars 
at  Paris  derived  its  name)  but  tl'ey  were  aflerwarrls  adjourned 
to  the  first  of  May  ;  and,  1  )iig  afier  the  original  purposes  of 
those  popular  meeilrigs  iiad  ceased,  the  practice  of  assem- 
bling a  large  I'oncourse  totrether  and  displaying  the  royaf 
magnificence  and  generosilv  continued.  Fieqnently  tour- 
naments were  proclaimed  and  the  honour  of  iuiightbiood  con- 
ferred upon  these  occasions.  Tnuij  Eustacliedes  Cliamps  i» 
Ikia  Chivalrous^  Poems^ 
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Ce  jour  de  Mai,  cette  grand'  feste  et  belle, 
Qui  par  le  Roi  se  fait  a  Saint  Denis. 

The  comtedeBoulainviiliers  ascribes  the  honour,  not  of  iri- 
venling  (For  ibey  were  coeval  with  the  monarchy)  but  of  re-; 
Tiewing  and  regulaiing  these  important  assemblies^  lo  Charle- 
magne. See  Hist,  dos  Parlemens,  torn.  1. 

Two  dissertation?  follow  on  ancient  tournaments,  which 
have  been  in  great  measure  superseded  by  the  more  mature 
labours  of  M  de  St.   Palay. 

Diss.  9.  On  Knights  Banneret.  It  appears  that  the  pos- 
session of  certain  lands  and  great  fiefs  alone  entitled  to  this 
enviable  distinction.  The  bas  chevalier  (or  knigh  bachelor) 
could  only  hold  a  pennon  divided  at  the  end  into  two  tails  or 
tongues.  On  being  created  a  banneiet,  he  was  permitted  to 
cut  off  these  exuberances  and  clip  the  pennon  into  a  square 
form.  There  was  a  distinction  also  between  bannerets,  who 
were  said  '  lever  banniere,'  to  raise  their  banner,  when  they 
inherited  the  lands  which  gave  a  title  to  it;  but  only  '  entr'en 
banniere,  '  when  they  were  created  hy  the  king  on  account 
ot  lands  in  their  possession  which  were  accounted  sufficient 
lor  the  purposeof  supporting  the  dignity. 

Diss.  11.  On  War-cries,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  rea- 
ders of  old  chronicles  and   memoirs.     The  most  ancient  ap- 
pear   to    have     been      only    short    ejaculations  of    prayer, 
"  Adjuva  Deus  !"    "  Dieu    aie  !"  (the  Norman  cry);  that  of 
the    house    of   Montmorency,      "    Oieu   aide    aTi    premier 
Chretien," from  a   tradition  that  the    ibunder  of  the  family 
was  the  first  of  Clovis's  Ibllowers  who  received    the  rite    of 
baptism.     From  a  similar  tradition  respecting  a  Burgundian 
ancestor    of  their    own,  the    house   of    Biiuffrcmont  cried 
**   Bauffremont   au  premier  Chreiien  :"     After   a  time,  they 
prayed  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  the  holy  Virgin,  and  "  Notre 
Dame,  Bourgogne  !"  "  Notre  Dame   Bourbon,"  "  Beam," 
"Auxerre,"  "   Guesclin,"  "  Sancerre,"  "  Coucy,"   &c.  &c. 
became    the  established  crv    of  manv    noble     families.     At 
the  battle  of  Bravines.  l*hilip-Augu>Uis  cried,  "  Notre  Dame 
St. Denis  Monljoye  !"  Clovis  was  tlie  first  who  used, at  the  bat- 
tle   ofTolbiac,  the  cry  which  afterwards  became  general     to 
the  kings  of  France,  '*  Montjoye,  St.  Denis  !"'  Ou  Cange  de- 
rives   it,    very   douhttuliy  we  think,  frcm   the  hill    ofiMont- 
martre  where  Denis  suffered  maityrdotn.      fvieime  Fasfjuier 
says,  with  much  greater  appearance  of  probability,  that  it  wag 
simply  a  corruption  of  \ia  juieSt.  Denis — (or,  asaii  Irisliman 
would   have   it,    St.    Dnuns,   my  joy  !)    Patron  saints    were 
very  generally  invoked  in  imila'.iou   of  this  example.      The 
dukes  i)(  Britunny   had  "St.    Ajalo,  au   riche    due!"    The 
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Breto/is  "  St.  Yves,  Bretagne  !"  Sometimes  the  cries  were, 
like  the  mottoes  on  their  coats  of  arms,  borrowed  from  some 
fainous  exploit  in  the  family.  Of  this  nature  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  counts  of  Champagne"  Passavartt  laThibault !"  Of 
Montoison,  **  A  la  recousse,  Montoison  !"  Sometimes  from 
the  arms  themselves,  as  of  the  earls  of  Flanders,  "  Flandres, 
jtu  Lion  !"  Sometimes  to  preserve  the  memory  of  old  family 
possessions  and  honours  merged  in  superior  titles,  as  of  the 
kmg  of  Navarre,  "  Begorre  !  Begorre !"  to  mark  their  des- 
cent from  the  old  counts  of  Bigorre. 

The  bannerets  only  had  a  right  to  the  war  cry  ;  and, 
besides  the  particular  war  cry  of  each  chief,  the  whole  army 
had  a  general  war-cry,  which  was  usually  that  of  the  com- 
mander in  the  field.  This  was  shouted  by  the  whole  army 
at  the  instant  of  the  charge  ;  or,  in  besieging  towns,  of  the 
general  assault,  and  of  mounting  the  scaling-ladders.  The 
particular  cry  was  used  by  each  chief  both  when  encouraging 
his  soldiers,  and  when  in  personal  danger  to  call  them  rounii 
to  iiis  assistance.  The  younger  brothers  of  families  were 
obliged  to  use  tbe  family-cry  with  an  addition.  Mr.  Johnes 
has  subjoined  a  curious  note,  which  we  subjoin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlivening  our  dry  analysis, 

*  During  the  time  this  sheet  was  printing,  I  have  heard  from  my 
friend  the  reverend  W.  Shepherd,  (whose  kindness  in  overlooking 
these  sheets  I  am  proud  here  to  acknowledge)  a  strong  and  happy 
confirmation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  war-cry.  A  pupil  of  his,  now  a 
lieutenant  in  the  20i.h  reginient,  that  has  most  gallantly  distinguished 
itself  on  the  fields  of  Calabria,  writes  word,  that,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  RJaida,  the  French  advanced  to  the  charge  likelioiis;  but, 
when  within  five  yards,  one  of  the  English  soldiers  shouted  '  Huzza!' 
in  whicii  he  was  followed  by  the  whole  line.  The  French,  instantly 
panicstruck,  wheeled  out,  and,  in  a  few  "minutes,  were  all  bay- 
oneted except  one  officer,  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred.' 

Diss.  17.  On  the  origin  ov'the  word  "  Salique  ;"  which, 
after  noticing  several  fanciful  derivations,  Du  Cange  ascribes 
to  its  only  probable  source,  the  superior  nobility  of  a  par- 
ticular tribe  of  Franks,  the  Salii,  first  settled  in  Gaul  by  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  established  military  fiefs  descendible  to  ' 
heirs  male,  in  exclusion  of  females,  for  the  preservation 
of  military  services. 

Diss.  18.  On  the  Oriflamme,  the  ancient  banner  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  who  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  counts 
of  Vexin,  whosf_  dominions  fell  to  the  crown  in  the  time 
of  Philip  the  first.  From  him  to  Charles  the  sixth,  it  was 
always  born  by  the  kings  of  France.  Afier  that  time  we  hear 
nothing  of  it.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  form,  colour, 
and  materiala. 
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Diss.  21,22.  On  the  adoptions  of  sons  and  brothers." 
This  curious  inslitution  of  chivalrj:  is  illustrated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Du  Guesclin  and  Clisson,  and  the  original  deed  nffra- 
ternily  between  them,  which  is  given  ia  this  volume,  p,  J75. 
IB  a  very  curious  and  valuable  piece  of  antiquity. 

Diss.  1%.  On  granting  armorial  bearings,  the  greatest 
mark  of  kingly  favour.  This  paper  is  accompanied  by  vari- 
ous instances  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  grant 
was  sometimes  made  to  .straiigcis,  and  even  to  inhdels, 
Fredrick  II,  says  Joinville,  l>eslowed  this  privilege  on  Sece- 
dun  the  sultan  of  Bgypt,  **  le  plus  vaillaul  et  le  plus  preux 
de  toule  payennie." 

Diss.  2t>  Oil  Wissan,  the  Portus  iccius  of  the  Romans. 
So  late  as  Froissart  this  was  a  very  important  harbour  :  but 
the  little  hamlet  to  which  the  town  is  reduced,  now  stands 
at  the  distance  of  haif  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Tiie  same 
natural  revolution  has  been  produced  at  Aigues  Mortes  and 
other  places. 

Diss  27.  On  private  wars  and  on  the  right  of  customary 
warfare.  This  is  a  most  important  -^u'ject  to  all  those  who 
wisli  for  a  tliorougti  comprehension  of  the  history  of  feudal 
times;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  it  out 
to  the  curious,  and  not  attempt  an  analysis  which  must  be 
extremely  imperfect.  The  dangerous  rigli»,  which  it  describes 
was  often  attempted  to  be  suppressed,  and  by  none  of  the 
Fre;  ch  princes  more  strenuou>ly  than  by  St.  Louis,  but  all 
the  endeavours  made  were  ineffectual  till  tne  time  of  Louis 
the  eleventh. 

Tliese  dissertations  of  Du  Cange  are  followed  by  lists  of 
the  knights  who  accompanied  St.,  Louis  and  the  terms  on 
"which  they  respectively  agreed  to  follow  his  standard. 

Several  extracts  are  added  from  Arabic  MSS.  tending  to 
illustrate  the  Egyptian  txpedilion.  By**  The  Road  to  Know- 
ledge of  the  Reigns  of  King«,"  the  Mussulmen  are  made  to 
have  much  the  most  ihrisfian  virtue  on  their  side.  The 
following  letters  are  there  staled  to  have  passed  between 
the  king  of  France  and  the  sultan  Nedjm  Eddin  while  the 
fleet  was  at  anchor  before  Damietta, 

*  The  king  of  France,  before  he  commenced  any  hostilities, 
sent  by  a  herald  a  letter  to  the  sultan  Nejim-Eddin,  conceived 
in  tbe  follosving  words  : 

'  You  are  not  ignorant  that  I  am  the  prince  of  those  who  follow 
the  religion  of  Jesus  CnKi>>T  as  you  are  of  those  who  obey  the 
laws  ot  Mnh(Miimed.  Your  power  inspires  me  with  no  fear.  How 
should  It?  I  who  make  the  Mussulmen  in  Spain  tremble  !  I  lead 
th  m  as  a  shf  pherd  does  a  flock  ot  sheep.  I  have  made  the  bravest 
amon^  them  perish;  and  iuadcd  their  men  and  women  with  chainsr 
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They  endeavour  by  presents  to  appease  me,  and  turh  my  arms  to 
another  qiuirter.  The  soldiers  who  inarch  under  my  standardrj  co- 
ver the  plains,  and  my  cavalry  is  not  less  redoubtable.  You  hav« 
but  one  method  to  avoid  the  tempest  that  threatens  you.  lleceive 
priests,  who  will  teach  you  the  Christian  religion  :  embrace  Jt,  and 
adore  the  Cross  :  otherwise  I  will  pursue  you  every  where,  and 
God  shall  decide  whether  you  or  I  be  master  oi  Kf^ypt.'* 

*  NedjmEddin,  on  reading  this  letter,  could  not  restrnin  his 
tears.  He  caused  the  following  answer  to  be  written  by  the 
cadi  Behaedin,  his  secretary. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Omnipotent  and  All-merciful  God,  sal- 
vation to  our  proper  Mahommed  and  his  friends.  1  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  :  it  is  filled  with  menaces,  and  you  make  a  bou»t 
of  the  great  number  of  your  soldiers.  Are  you  ignorant  that  we 
know  the  use  of  arms,  and  that  we  inherit  the  valour  of  our  an- 
cestors ?  No  one  has  ever  attacked  us  without  feeling  our  superiority. 
Recollect  the  conquests  we  have  made  from  the  Christians  :  we  hava 
driven  them  from  the  lands  they  possessed  :  the." r  strongest  towns 
have  fallen  under  our  blows.  Recall  to  your  mind  that  passage 
of  the  Alcoran  which  says, '  those  who  make  war  unjustly  shall 
perish  ;' and  also  another  passage, '  how  often  have  the  most  numerous 
armies  been  destroyed  by  a  handful  of  soldiers.'  God  protects  the 
just;  and  we  have  no  doubt  oi'  his  protection,  nor  that  he  will  con- 
found your  arrogant  designs." 

This  is  a  most  interesting  extract.  It  describes  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Cairo  and  in  the  baracen  camp  with  as  much  sim- 
plicity, and,  probably,  with  as  much  fidelity  also,  as  Joinville 
details  those  at  Damietta  and  in  the  Christian  army.  The 
two  accounts  strengthen  one  another  very  remarkably  except 
in  the  point  of  numbers*,  where  it  is  evident  that  the  Arabian 
grossly  exaggerates.  Tlie  verses  made  by  the  poet  Essahib- 
Giemal-Edden-Ben-Matroub,  on  the  departure  ofSt.  Louis, 
would  have  taught  aii  excellent  lesson  tp  tliat  iofatualed 
prince. 

The  two  concluding  dissertations  are  highly   interesting, 
and    the  most    important   in   the   volume.     They   throw  as 
muclj  light  as  probably  ever  will  be  thrown  on  the  history 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  or  chief  of  the  Assassins,  a 
personage  of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
crusades,   and  whom  we  have  been  taught  to   regard  with  a 
kind  of  mysterious  awe  which  his  veiy  name  seems  peculiar- 
ly calculated    to  inspire.     We  own    that   our  e«timalion  of 
him  is  sunk  immediately  to  the  common  level  of  mankind 
by  the  information  that  the  word  absurdly  translated  by  our 
Latin  chroniclers  'senex,'and  thence  rendered  *  vieu.t.'  *  Qld 
man,'  is    merely  an  eastern  title,  and  pronounced  by   the    A- 
rabs  '  scheick,'  which  signifies  no  more  than  prince  or  chief, 
»nd  has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  age  of  the   pf£ioQ« 
Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  U.  Jul^^  1S07.  '  J» 
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Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico. 

M.delaTlavaiHiere,  nol  content  with  removing  the  shadowy 
vejj,  which  added  so  wonderful!}' to  tlieapparentbulii  and  iiu- 
portance  of  this  celebrated  character,proceedstoca!i  in  questiori 
iiianv,  if  not  all,  of  tlie  acts  of  secret  violence  commonly 
ascribed  to  hiin,  particularly,  the  murder  of  Conrade,  marquis 
of  Nlontferrnt,  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Philip  Augustus, 
and  that  on  Saint  Louis,  As  to  the  former,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  if  the  scheick  of  the  assassins  was  innocent,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  believe  our  own  Coeur  de  Lion  guilty  of  it.  The 
action  was  very  generally  ascribed  to  him  in  the  east, and  the 
letter  from  the  scheick,  absolving  him  of  it,  though  preser- 
ved by  Rymer  in  his  Fcedera,  is  a  very  palpable  forgery, 

M.  Falconet  has  completed  in  a  most  claborflte  and  inge- 
nious manner  the  imperfect  sketch  of  La  liavailliere.  The 
witnesses  whom  he  brings  forvvjird  to  support  his  assertions 
and  ground  his  theory  respecting  them  are  very  numerous 
and  of  the  most  respectable  antiquity.  Among  christian 
writers,  he  relies  on  the  authorities  of  Benjamhi  of  Tudela 
and  William  archbishop  of  Tyre,  both  of  the  l'2th  century; 
of  Haiton  prince  of  Armenia,  who  wrote  historical  me- 
moirs which  lie  published  in  France  in  the  year  l.'J0.5;  of  Paul 
the  Venetian,  whose  two  journies  were  accomplished  in  1250 
and  1270;  of  John  Phocas,  who  travelled  in  1183;  of 
James  de  Vitry  bishop  of  Acre  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  The  Assassins  are  mentioned  by  Elmucin,  Abul- 
pharagius,  and  Bayadur  Khan,  among  the  orientals,  who  all 
give  them  different  names,  but  attribute  to  them  a  striking 
identity  of  character. 

From  all  these  authorities,  Mons.  F.  very  satisfactorily  de 
duces  this  general  account  of  the  liation  and  religion  of  tha 
Assassins.  Giafar-al-Sedec,  (he  sixth  imam  in  descent  from 
Ali,  had  several  sons,  of  whom  Ismael  was  the  eldest.  F'roru 
■liiin  the  Assassins  derived  their  appellation  of/s/wae/i7fS,  under 
which  they  are  mentioned  by  several  writers  to  whom  their 
more  peculiar  name  seems  to  have  been  unknown.  A  branch 
of  these  Ismaelites*  seized  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  for  three 
centuries  under  the  title  of  Falimitcs.  The  Ismaelites  of 
Asia  established  themselves  later;  but,  reckoning  from  Gia- 
far  their  founder,  who  died  in  770,  to  1 170,  the  period  about 
which  William  of  Tyre  wrote,  we  obtain  a  confirmation  of 
his  report '  that  the  nation  had  existed  four  centuries.'  Their 
most  remarkable  doctrines  were  those  of  the  metempsycho- 
sis, and  of  the  descent  of  the  holy  spirit  on  the  persons  of 
the  Imams.  Their  opinion  of  the  divine  authority  of  their 
scheicka  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  story  of  Abu  Thaher, 
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|).  312.     They  dressed  also  according  to  a  precept  of  relip-ion 
which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Essenians  and 
Nazarenes,   from  which  they  acquired  another  name   which 
has  been  given   them  by  many    contemporary    writers,    the 
*  Vestus  de  Blanc'     The  Carmathes  were  a  tribe    of  the  Is- 
Biaelites,  among  whom  these  doctrines  were  most  prevalent, 
About  the  year  408  of  Hej.  Darari   a  chief  of  this  tribe,  con- 
verted the  Fatimite  caHph,  and  instituted  the  sect  of '^Dara- 
riouns.'     A   hundred  years   after,    Hassan-Sabeh    collected 
some  remains  of  the  Carmathes  and  Darariouns,  and    settled 
with  tiiem  in  the  Persian  province  of  Kouhestan,    where  he 
established   the  dynasty  of  eastern    Ismaeiites.     About   the 
same  period,  other  remnants  of  the  same  tribe  and  sect  were 
collected  by  Hamzah,  and  fixed  on  the  back  of  mount  Leba- 
non.    The  Persian   Ismaeliies   subsisted    under  a  dynasty  of 
eight  princes  from  Hassan  to  Aladdin    and  Roknoddin,   who 
were  overthrown   by  the  Tartar  Holagore  some   time    after 
1250.     Tlie  VV^estern,  or  Syrian,  Ismaeiites  were  most  famous 
in  the  12th  century,  and  were  attacked  by    Saladin   in   117(> 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  on    his   life  made  by  some  of 
them.      'I'hey    preserved    their  liberty  notwithstanding   his 
inroad,  and  their  dynasty  subsisted  till  they  were  rooted   out 
(as  Abulfeda  relates  it)   by  the    lieutenant  of  the   sultan  of' 
Egyjitin  1280. 

M.  Falconet  then  proceeds  to  the  derivation  of  the  name 
assassin.  He  confutes  the  opinion  which  refers  it  to 
the  tribe  of  .^ssace/ii,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  and  that  also 
which  would  draw  it  from  the  Essenea  whom  they  somewhat 
resembled  in  doctrine,  and  to  another  which  ascribes  it  to 
assikkin  (or  the  mountain  of  the  poniard)  an  appellation  given 
to  mount  Lebanon  where  the  scheick  resided.  The  true 
etymology,  l)e  says,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Arabic  verb  '  has- 
sa/ to  kill.  It  is,  after  all,  very  probable,  that  the  people 
themselves  were  ignorant  of  the  term  which,  from  fear  or 
reproach,  was  bestowed  on  them  by  the  surrounding  nations. 
In  Egypt  they  were  called  Batheiiians  ox  illuminati,  though 
more  frequently  Ismaeiites  both  by  themselves  and  others. 
And  it  is  from  this  word,  Batheniam,  that  Joinville  probably 
managed  to  confound  things  by  calling  them  Bedouins,  a, 
people  to  whom  they  in  fact  had  no  manner  of  affinity. 

In  their  religion,  independent  of  some  peculiar  tenets,  they 
were  strict  Mahometans  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  But  their  hosti- 
lity was  .directed  equally  against  all  denominationsof  Mussul- 
meu who  differed  from  them  and  the  christians  themselves. 

M.  Falconet  disputes  the  opinion  of  La  Ravaillieie  respect- 
ing, the  marquis  of  MontferraL's  assassination,  thougii  he 
«gre,es  with  him  that  the  letter  of  the  scheick   is  a  manifest 
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fabrication.  He  exculpates  Richard  and  throws  the  blam« 
on  Humphrey  lord  of  Thoron,  who  was  much  exasperated 
at  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem  having  been  an- 
nulled to  make  way  for  the  pretensions  oi  Conrade.  He 
hired,  it  should  seem,  some  ruffians  of  the  nation  ot  Assassins 
to  revenge  his  quarrel  and  rid  him  of  his  rival. 

The  celebrated  garden  of  the  Assassins  appears  to  have 
"been  a  kind  of  earthly  Paradise  into  which  thescheick  trans- 
ported (when  overcome  with  sleeping  potions)  the  youths 
whom  he  destined  to  the  perpetration  of  a  miirder,  that  they 
might  have  a  foretaste  of  the  immortal  paradise  promised  by 
the  prophet  to  his  faithful  followers. 

We  have  now  conipleted  the  examination  we  proposed  to 
make  of  these  interesting  papers,  in  which  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  a  general  summary  of  the  contents  of  those 
most  worthy  of  attention,  conceiving  that,  in  so  doing,  we 
have  pei  formed  our  duty  better  than  we  could  have  done  by 
hazarding  crude  conjectures  of  our  own  on  subjects  which 
have  been  thorouglily  investigated  b}'  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
curate antiquarians  in  the  pages  before  us. 


Art.  IV. — j4n  Inquiry  into  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Fever  at 
deducih/efrorh,  the  Phenomena,  Causes,  and  Consequences  of 
the  Disease,  the  Ejects  of  Remedies,  and  the  Appearances 
on  Dissection.  In  two  Parts.  Part  the  First,  c(>ntaining 
the  general  Doctrine  of  Fever.  Bj/  Henrif  Clutterbu  k, 
M.  D.  Member  oj  the  Rorjai  College  of  L*hysicians,  London. 
d>vo.  9s.  Buohcy.  Ib07. 

WE  meet  with  so  much  disappointment  in  the  perusal  of 
medical  works,  so  many  trite  remarks  announced  as  important 
discoveries,  so  many  old  theories  vamped  up  to  attract  a  little 
ephemeral  reputation  to  the  name  subjoined  to  the  title  page^, 
that  it  affords  us  satisfaction  to  announce  a  work  whicli 
is  at  least  original,  which  is  obviously  the  product  of  much 
thought  and  reflection,  and  which  proceeds  from  a  writer, 
whose  iaformation  is  extensive,  and  whose  powers  of  reason- 
ing are  of  no  mean  order.  The  disease  of  which  he  treats  is 
one  which  has  exercised  the  sagacity,  and  employed  the 
pens  of  medical  writers  ever  since  medicine  has  become  a 
distinct  branch  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Fevers  in  some 
form  or  other,  being  diseases  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
all  others  put  together,  have  consequently  become  an  object 
of  attention  in  all  ages.  They  have  become  therefore  a 
Iheme  of  disputatioa  in  the  medical  schooU  from  the  era  »f 
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Hippocrates  to  the  present  time.  But  so  great  a  disagreement 
has  been  found  among  them  that  the  term  ilselt"  has  beea 
used  by  different  writers  in  different  degrees  of  latitude,  and  its 
derinition  has  been  varied  according  to  the  notions  of  those 
who  have  employed  it.  If  then  we  meet  with  such  contra- 
riety of  sentiment  in  limine,  we  cannot  be  surprized  to  find 
still  greater  diversity  in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  and  that 
the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  its  nature,  seat  and 
causes  have  bsen  suited  either  to  the  pecuhar  hypotheses  of 
the  writer,  or  have  fluctuated  with  theeverchanging  theories 
of  the  day.  Whether  the  doctrines  here  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Clutterbuck  be  built  upon  a  more  solid 
foundation  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  or  whether  he 
must  not  be  adjudged  to  have  been  more  successful  in  over- 
turning former  theories  than  in  establishing  a  new,  we 
intend  in  this  article  briefly  to  inquire: 

The  position  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck  with  regard  to  the  seat  of 
fever  is  two-fold  :  ,1st,  that  fever  is  not  (as  has  been  held)  an 
universal  disease,  but  strictly  at  opical  disease  of  the  sensori- 
iim  ;  2d,  that  this  affection  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  so  that  the  phrenili%  of  medical  authors  and  pure  fever 
are  in  truth  varieties  of  the  same  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  first  position,  we  believe  there  will  not 
be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  medical  philosophers  of 
the  present  day,  and  that  it  will,  ia  a  certain  sense  at  least, 
be  pretty  generally  conceded  to  him.  Tlie  method  of  proof 
he  has  adopted  is  such  as  cannot  well  be  objected  to.  For  a 
legitimate  and  unbiassed  description  of  the  essential  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  he  has  copied  verbatim  the  full  and  accu- 
rate detail  of  them,  given  in  Dr.  Fordyce's  Hlements  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic.  Analysing  this  description,  he  shews  that 
it  includes  the  primar}'  and  essential  symptoms  of  fever  in 
general,  and  not  merely  those  of  any  particular  species;  a 
position  which  he  confirms  by  appealing  to  the  descriptions 
of  celebrated  writers,  of  particular  examples  occurring  ia 
different  situations,  seasons  and  latitudes.  Such  are  the 
descriptions  of  Huxham,  Lind,  De  Mertens  and  others.  De- 
scending to  a  still  more  minute  examination  of  these  symp- 
toms, he  proceeds  to  shew  that  all  the  essential  symptoms  of 
fever  am  derangements  of  the  animal  functions,  which  are  in 
immediate  dependance  on  the  brain  ;  namely,  the  external 
senses,  the  voluntary  and  intellecliral  powers;  whilst  the 
"oiLal  functions,  that  is  to  say  the  respiration  and  circulation 
of  the  blood,  are  not  necessarily  affected.  The  condition  of 
the  «afaro/ functions  causes  our  author  some  embarrassment ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that,  in  all  fevers  the  digestion,  assimilation, 
and   nuLiitioii  nearly   cease  altogether;   and   that  a  gieat 
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irregularity  is  coramonly  observed  in  the  secreflons  and  excer" 
tions.  That  the  functions  of  the  pipmach  appear,  ahnost 
invariably,  to  be  deranged  at  the  very  first  attack  of  fever, 
and  to  ct'iilinue  so  throughout  its  whole  course,  cannot  in- 
deed, for  a  nionient  be  denied.  These  symptoms  are  indeed 
so  common  and  striking,  that  many  have  considered  this 
organ  to  be  the  chief  and  primary  seat  of  fever.  This,  how- 
ever, says  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  appears  improbable  for  the  fol- 
Ipvving  reasons  : 

*  Granting  that  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  commonly  dis- 
turbed in  fever,  the  same  is  more  especially  true  of  the  functioHS  of 
the  brain,  which,  as  shewn  above,  never  fail  to  be  perverted  'm 
this  disease.  The  disordered  state  of  the  brain,  therefore,  may  as 
well  be  supposed  the  primary  cause  of  the  disturbance  observed  ii^ 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  in  fever,  as  the  reverse  ;  and  this,  I 
tave  no  doubt,  is  actually  the  case. 

'  The  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  stomach  is  dispoyerable  in  a 
thousand  instances.  In  most  diseases  of  the  brain  that  i^re  accom- 
panied with  a  febrile  state  of  the  system,  the  appetite  for  food  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  the  power  of  digestion  in  a  great  measure 
suspended  :  the  attempt,  too  often  made,  to  give  strength  in  such 
cases  by  nutritious  aliment,  is  as  absurd  and  prep(jsierous,  as  it 
is  certainly  unavailing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  morbid  afiVctions  of 
the  brain  of  a  chronic  kind,  and  which  are  unattended  by  fever,  as 
in  many  instances  of  palsy  and  hydropic  efi'usion  within  the  skull, 
the  appetite  often  becomes  voracious,  in  proportion  as  the  intellec- 
tual powers  are  obliterated.  In  both  cases,  the  affection  of  the 
stomffch  is  equally  pieternatural,  and  dependent  on  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  brain. 

'  Again,  in  injuries  of  the  head  from  e.xternal  violence,  vorait- 
jng,  as  is  well  known,  is  amongst  the  most  certain  signs  of  the  brairi 
itself  being  iiiju red.  A  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  therefore,  is 
no  certain  proof  of  its  being  the  primary  seat  of  disease  in  any  case, 
and  still  less  iri  fever,  in  which  so  many  other  functions  are  dis- 
turbed.' 

But  is  not  this  reasoning  founded  entirely  on  a  partial  view 
of  the  subject?  May  not  an  objector  retort  that  alcohol, 
opium,  or  other  narcotic  substances,  derange  the  whole  sen- 
sorium  by  simple  application  to  the  internal  coat  of  the 
stomach  ?  [s  it  not  a  confusion  of  all  ideas,  and  an  abuse  of 
alllangua2;e  in  such  a  case  to  call  that  tlie  primary  affection, 
which  is  obviously  secondary,  both  with  regard  to  time  and 
place  ;  and  If  it  be  in  our  power,  as  our  author  contends  in 
ihe  coiirse  of  this  inquir}',  to  cut  short  a  fever  by  a  powerful 
appHcation  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  must  not  this  be 
effected  either  by  an  expulsion  of  morbific  matter,  or  at  least 
primarily  by  a  great  impression  of  the  internal  membrance  uf 
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the  stomach  and  intestines  ?  In  trutbj  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  determine,  by  any  reasoning  a p;'jo/7,  which  is  lobe  deein^ 
ed  cause  and  which  effect  in  the  order  of  such, phjenomena  ; 
nor  do  we  perceive  any  great  practical  uiilily,  to  which 
such  knowledge  would  conduce. 

If  then  we  can  give  but  a  partial  and  modified  assent  to 
ihat,  which  is  the  ground  work  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  doctrine, 
much  greater  are  the  difficulties  which  we  must  encounter 
by  agreeing  to  his  second  position  ;  namely,  that  this  disorder 
ot  the  brain  is  either  a  state  of  actual  inflammation,  or  at 
least,  a  condition  nearly  allied  to  it,  as  it  contains  the  most 
essential   characters  of  this  affection. 

This  position  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  by  showing 
the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  symptoms  of  each  of 
these  affections,  between  the  exciting  causes,  and  between 
the  methods  of  cure.  We  thin-k  ihatthese  analogies  wdl  not 
appear  so  strong  in  the  eyes  of  an  unbiassed  reasoner,  as  they 
do  in  those  of  Dr.  Chjtterbuck,  and  that  he  will  be  apt  to 
think  that  the  doctor,  in  his  search  after  resemblances,  has 
overlooked  many  differences  which  to  another  would  appear 
equally  striking.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing 
particularly  what  he  says  with  regard  to  phreititis,  as  it  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  reasoning  which 
pervades  the  whole   work. 

I'he  definition  ai' pi'irenilis,  he  observes,  is  contained  in  a 
lew  words — "  Pyrexea  vehemens;  dolor  capitis ;  rubor  facrei 
et  oculorum  ;  lucis  et  soni  int(jlerantia  ;  delirium,  furor." 
From  this  definition.,  he  observes,  that  it  would  be  thought 
an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  it,  \n  practice,  from  fever  or 
any  other' complaint.  But  the  history  of  diseases  shews, 
that  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  be  present,  where  these 
symptoms  are  wanting  •;  and,  in  consequence,  that  they 
cannot  be  the  essential  characteristics  of  tliis  disease.  Ex- 
amples of  this  occurrence  are  quoted  from  Willis,  Fontanus, 
CuUen,  Van  Swieten,  &,c.  Further,'  fever  and  phrenitis  have 
not,  it  is  asserted,  been  accurately  distinguished  from  each 
other,  even  by  the  best  writers  ;  and  the  similarity  of  the 
symptoms  is  on  many  occasions  so  great,  that  it  is  scarcely' 
possible  to  discriminate  between  them  ;  the  signs  of  danger 
and  approaching  dissolution  are  absolutely  the  same  ;  it  is 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that  jpArfWi^is  frequently  occurs  in  fever, 
and  that  it  associates  itself  with  all  fevers  ;  the  occasional 
causes  are  in  many  instances  the  same  ;  and  the  mode  of 
cure  found  most  successful  in  phrenitis  is  applicable  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  fever  also,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
ihe  habit  of  the  palient  and  the  slage  of  the  disease. 
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'  It  appenrs,  then,  that  fever  and  phrenitis  have  their  most  essential 
symptoo»)>  III  common,  all  of  which  are  referable  to  the  brain  and 
its  lijnclioiis;  tlify  ftre  pioiiuced  by  similar  causes  ;  and  ibe 
proonusis  is  the  same  in  both.  1  he  leelnigs  referred  by  th<' patient 
Jo  ihe  lu'ad  ill  fever,  are  just  the  s. me  with  those  of  other  inflanried 
parts  ;  viz  |,wm,  heat,  and  throbbing,  whilst  the  functions  ofth.e 
br;<in  are  iii  every  case  more  or  less  deranged  :  and,  lastly,  the  general 
st«^e  of  the  system  is  the  same  as  in  other  internal  indiinmations,  due 
allowance  be.ng  made  for  the  influence  which  the  brain  exerts  over 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  tends  not  a  little  to  modify 
the  general  afiection,' 

Notwithstanding   all  these    apparent    difficulties  we   iniist 
continue  persuaded,    tiiat  no  two  diseases  can    be   more  dis- 
tinct than  lever    and  phrenitis,  in  their  symptoms,  proKiess, 
causes,  methods  of  cure,  and  modes  of  termination.     But  as 
every   disease  consists  of  a  variety   of     phaeiiomena,   which 
in  individual  instances  vary  in   degree,  examples     may  (;er- 
tainly  be  found  in  which  thediscr  iminalioii  may  riot  be  very 
easy.      But  here  ihte  difficulty  is  nut  so  much  in  the  tiling  as 
in  the  mode  of  expression-     Language  is  so  scanty  as    to 
oblige  us  to  comprehenrl  a  vast  numberof  phacnomena  under 
asingle  word.  The  word  deliriutn,  for  example,  compiehend* 
many  degrees  and  varieties  of  mental  ahenation,  which  can 
readily  be  distinguished  by   observation,  though  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  do  so  by  words.     Take  as  another   example  the 
case  of  cancer.     If  we  attend  only  to  words,  it  is  impossible 
to  fiame  such   a  definition    as  will  whoHv  exclude  all  other 
ulcerations.     But  let  the  experienced  surgeon  see  the  thing, 
and  he  will  not  be  mistaken  in  his  determination  once,  per- 
baps,in  a  hundred  times.     So  we  think  it  is  in  the  case  before 
«s.     To  frame  such  a  definition  of/;//;'e«i7is,  as  may  never  be 
applicable  in  any  of  its  parts  to  other  fevers,  may  perhaps 
from   the  imperfect   nature   of  language,  and    particularly 
from  the  ambiguity  of  abstract  terms,   be  quite  impossible. 
But  to  distinguish  the  things  requires  little  skill  indeed,   and 
we  are  confident  that  Dr,    Clutterbuck   himself  can  seldonj 
lOr  never  have  fallen  into  such  errors  in  practice. 

The  phacnomena  of  inlfrinittcnt  levers  seem  wholly  to 
.overthrow  the  system  of  our  ingt-Jiious  author.  Inflamma- 
tions preserve  a  uniform  course,  tor  some  time,  oftentimes  ia 
spite  ot.the  most  powerful  mt-ans  trsed  to  subdue  them.  But 
in  inlerraitteuts  all  llie  svmpioins,  from  which  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck infers  an  iuflamctl  state  of  the  brain,  wholly  subside, 
and  recur  at  stated  intervals,  and  this  r^peaiedlv.  In  in- 
terniitients  then  there  can  be  no  inflammaiion  of  the  brain; 
and  t.ie  symptoms  being  essentially  the  same  in  llie  ititer- 
Diitient  and  in  coniiaued  feverSj,  the  same  nxust  hold  good  of 
.iheie  liktwisco 
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It  must  require,  we  apprehend,  no  small  force  of  imagina- 
tion  to  perceive  an    analogy    between  the    method   of  cure, 
which  Is  found  usei'ul  in  phrertitis  and   that   which  is  proper 
in  typhus.    It  would  seesn  that  JJr.  Clulterbuck  thinks  bleed- 
ing ad  viscable  in  tbe  hitter  disease  ;  but  lie  has  reserved  his 
account  of  the  practical  tieatment,   which  he  has  been  in(J«- 
ced  to  adopt,    lo  the  second  part  ot  his   work.     But  thougli 
perhaps   modern   practitioners   may    have    an    unreasonable 
dread  of  tlie  use  of  the  lancet,  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,   we 
caimot  believe,    with  our  author,'  that  the  objections,  which 
have  been  made  to  it,  have  tiieir  foundation  in  theory,  rather 
than   in  observation.      Formerly  it  seems  to    have  been  cus- 
tomary to  premise  the   loss  of  blood,  as  a   matter  of  course; 
and    tile  authorities  which   iJr.  Clutterbuck  has  adduced   in. 
behalf  of  its  nlilily,  most  of  them  prowe  little  more  than  liie 
prevalence  of  this  ccutom  ;  or,  it  may  l)e,lhat  ihe  old  practi- 
tioners did    not    always  distinguish    fevf^rs    from    inflamma- 
tions.    If  then   this  practice    lias   fallen  into    disuse,    it  can 
only  be  accounted  \\n-  bv  itie  great  dilTerence  which  hasbeea 
observed  in  lis  ellecta  on  these  different  affections.     As    ex- 
perience shows  Its  utility  in  true   inflammatory  disorders,  the 
same  exper. ence  has  gradually  likewise   convinced    medical 
practitioners,  that  in  puie  fever,  to  say  the   least,  it  is  often 
usele*;   and  that  veiy  iieqnently  it  makes  the  disease  more 
obotinaie,  exhausts  tlie  siiength  and  retards  convalescence  ; 
whdst,  according  to   the  strong,  and,    we  believe,   the  true 
assertion  of  Dr.  Foidyce,  it  has  not  the  smallest  effect  on  the 
proper  synipioinsof  lever,  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing 
it,  nor  in  any  respect  altering  its  course. 

In  his  account  ol  theeftects  of  the  cold  aflTusion,  we  tiiink 
that  the  author  has  furnished  aiKjther  irrefragable  arguinent 
against  his  own  theoiy.  As  this  account  is  very  instructive, 
we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words  : 

'  I  have  "^een  the  cold  affusion  in  typhns,  an()  t>vei>  spnntring  the 
surfaceof  the  body  with  vinegar  and  water,  excite,  in«iifteivnt  in- 
stances, pulmonic  inftammaticn  and  rheumatism  :  but  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  the  situation  of  the  patient  was  rendered  materially 
worse  by  the  combination.  It  is  even  probable,  that  such  a  com- 
bination may,  by  counter-irritation,  tend  in  some  cases  to  lelitve  the 
primary  atiection.  *'  One  circumstance  n^t  a  little  remarkable 
was,"  says  Dr.  Sims,  "  that  some  of  tliose  who  were  exposed  tp 
col(l  (in  fever)  were  seized  by  an  immediate  cough  from  it:  this  £ 
alfc'ays  found  a  certain  sign  of  a  speedy  recovery.  The  same  thing 
I  often  noticed  towards  the  end  of  other  fevers,  when  I  did  not  witl^ 
certionty  know  the  cause,  and  cannot  recidlect  a  sinwle  instance  of 
(the  disorder  afterwards  ferminating  fntaily." 

'  i  have  not  in  any  case  observed  the  secondary  disease  thus  iiidu- 
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fed,  occasion  an  entire  cessation  of  the  fever.  The  two  affections 
huvf  gone  on  together,  eviclcntly  mo(Jityin<T  each  other.  Thus  theip 
h'd\e  been  the  usual  pulmonic  symptoms  of  cough,  |  ain  and  difficult 
respiration,  with  the  symptomb  peculiar  to  idiopathic  fever,  ai  head- 
Hch,  prostration  of  strength,  and  a  brown  fiiired  tongue.  When 
j'heumalism  bupervened  on  fever,  the  disturbance  in  the  functions 
of  the  brain  peculiar  to  the  latter,  continued  ;  but  the  general  vas- 
cular system  was-nt^he  same  time  excited  into  a  dearee  of  action 
\in!iko  what  is  ordinarily  observed  in  low  fever,  and  approaching 
to  that  which  necompanies  acute  rheumatism. 

♦  'i'hese  combinations  of  disease  1  ha;l  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Gljisgow  in  the  winter  of  1803,  where 
ihcy  occurred  so  frequently  as  to  have  brought  the  practice  of  cold 
ffilusjun  into  some  degree  of  disrepute.  It  is  not  improbable  in- 
<)eed,  from  analogy,  that  other  combinations- of  disease,  more  for- 
midable than  those  novi'  mentioned,  as  inflammation  of  the  abdu- 
laiiijal  viscera,  may  be  occasionally  produced  by  this  practice.' 

^Ye  see  then  the  cold  affusion  immediately  producing  in- 
jBaiumatipns  in  various  parts  of  the  system  ;  atid  are  there- 
fore warranted  it],  coiicludiiig,  tiial  it  may  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  the  h'^aih  itself.  Still  more  would  it  aggravate  such 
tt  condition, iHt already  existed.  Butasit  is  found  to  liave  no 
such  efi'ect;  as  itsremsmore  to  couoleract  than  increase  the 
morbid  state  of  the  sensoriuni  in  pure  (e\'ey  (whatever  it  be) 
it  is  an  obvious  consequence,  tliat  this  slate  cannot  be  the 
State  of  common  iiijBamnjation. 

One  concession  or  supposition,  which  the  author  se'ems  in- 
clined to  make,  throws  a  strong  suspicion  in  our  minds,  that 
he  is  himself  aware,  that  little  practical  good  is  likely  lo  re- 
sult from  the  view  he  has  taken  of  this  difficult  and  intricate 
subject.     For,    he  asks,  is   not,   after    all,    the  iuflammation 
which  takes  place  in  the  brain  in  fever  often   specific,  or    of 
fl  peculiar  nature,  differing  in  its  laws,  both    witli    regard    to 
the  progress  and  the  cure,  from  ordinary  iiiflammaiiqn  '  This 
Iw  seems  to  think  far  from  improbable,  as  the  fever?,   wljich 
are  produced  by  the  morbid  poisons,  are  each  of  them  ch.^j- 
racterized  by  peculiar  symptoms,  although  there  are  in  a]l  gf 
them  unequivocal  marks  of  the    disease  being  seated  prim;^- 
rily  in  the  brain.  It  is  allowed  then  that  a  specific  treatment 
Is  necessary  in  each  form  of  fever,  which  can  only  be  learned 
it'otn  experience.     To  consider   them  therefore  as  meie  mo- 
difications of  common  infinmmation  cannot  throw  anv  liarht 
«>!»  the  methods  necessary  to  bring  ihem  to  a  happy  termina- 
tion. 

We  think  that  Dr.  Clutterbuck  might  have  condensed  his 

materials  very  considerably  without  any  disadvantage  to  his 

^Oik.     We  hiive  perused  it  with  much   satisfaction,  and  are 
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obliged  to  him  for  having  brought  together  a  body  of  solid 
information  and  useful  facts.  If  we  cannot  at^reewith  him  in 
the  inferences  he  has  drawn  from  them,  and  in  the  manner 
be  has  adopted  of  explaining  very  complicated  phainomena, 
we  have  been  iifluei:'.  ed  only  by  the  love  of  truth  and 
science.  We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  appearance 
of  the  second  part  of  this  work,  to  which  we  shall  not  fail  ta 
pay  due  attention. 


Art.  V. —  The  Inferno  of  Dante  JliifJiieri,  Canto  Xf^III— 
XXXIF.witha  Translation  in  English  l)lank  Verse,  Islotes,  and 
a  Life  of  the  Jiithor.  Bj/  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Car  if, 
Jl.M.  ffith  an  engraved  Portrait  from  a  i^ainting  hy  S. 
Tofanelli.  8ro.  Ss.  Carpenter.  j806. 

OUR  ample  review  of  the  former  part  of  ^Ir.  Gary's  ardu- 
ous labour,*  precludes  the  necessity  of  a  lengthened  disqui- 
sition on  the  merits  of  the  volume  now  befort  us.  They  form 
iogelhera  par  nobi/e  fratrnm  bearing  tlie  strongest  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  equally  stamped  with  the  authentic 
features  of  their  venerable  original.  The  farther  we  have 
advanced  in  the  perusal  the  more  we  have  been  struck  with 
indications  of  a  literary  courage  and  perseverance,  which  no 
difficulties  or  horrors  could  oveicome,  and  with  a  rare  union 
of  diligence  and  judgment  under  the  direction  of  genius. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  just  commendation  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  stdl  more  of  the  *  labor  limine*  might  be  ap|)lied 
with  advantage  upon  several  parts,  wliic:h  retain  a  rough- 
ness more  than  enough  to  represent  ihe  characteristic  aus- 
terity of  the  Tuscan.  Thus  in  the  celebrated  description 
of  Ugolin's  death,  though  upon  the  whole  it  is  successfully  ren- 
dered with  truth, simplicity, pathos  and  strength,  yet  we  mee't 
with  some  dissonant  verses,  as  in  particular  this^  if  verse  it 
can  be   called. 

*  For  one  by  one'twixt  the  fifth  day  and  sixth.' 

Canto  xxxiii.  p.  2S9. 

We  are  advocates  for  a  more  literal  rendering  of  the  text 
than  the  loose  and  luxurious  taste  of  tlie  present  age  ap- 
proves; we  do  not  object  to  the  timely  inlermixture  of  dis- 
cords and  redundant  syllables;  much  less  do  we  require  that 
the  general  finish  of  tlie  style  should  extend  to  every  neces- 
sary expletive  or  quotidian  phrase  ;  we  must  however  advise 


*  See  our  Review  for  October,  1805.  Vol.  vi.  p.  1 15* 
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this  author  to  be  cautions,  lest  his  devotion  to  high  nulhori- 
ties  should  betray  bini  into  an  unsparing  exercise  of  liber- 
ties in  the  language,  construction, and  versiication,  which  only 
in  a  certain  dei^ree  are  sanctioned  bv  the  name  of  poetic-U- 
cence  ;  for  that,  which,  when  seldom  repeated,  is  deemed  a 
happy  freedom,  by  intemperate  use  degenerates  into  a  symp- 
tom of  feebleness,  affectation,  or  negliireiice  ;  we  mention  this 
lather  to  check  a  tendency,  than  to  correct  a  fault. 

We  proceed  now  to  discharge  the  more  pleasing  office  of 
selection,  regretting  that  we  cannot  indulge  ourselves  in  ex- 
hibitiog  still  more  numerous  specimens  of  the  skill  displayed 
in  this  translation. 

There  is  much  hfe  and  spirit  in  the  simile  of  the  arsenal, 
and  the  subscqueot  description   of  a    fiend. 

*  Marvellous  darkness  shadow'd  o'er  the  place. 

In  the  Venetiao's  arsenal  as  toils 

Through  wint'ry  months  tenacious  pitch,  fo  smear 

Their  unsound  vessels  ;   for  the  iurleracnt  time 

Sea  faring  men  restrains,  and  in  that  while 

ILis  bark  one  builds  anew,  another  stops 

The  ribs  o\  his,  that  hath  made  many  a  voyage  ; 

One  hammers  at  the  prow,  one  at  the  poop  ; 

This  shapeth  oars,  that  other  cables  twirls; 

The  niizen  one  repairs  and  main  sail  rent. 

5o  not  by  forre  of  fire  but  art  divine, 

Uoil'd  here  a  glutinous  thick  mas«,  that  rotind 

Lim'd  all  the  shore  beneath.     I  that  beheld, 

B\!t  therein  nought  distingulsh'd,  save  the  surge, 

RaisM    by  the  boiling,  in  one  mighty  swell 

Heave,  and  by  turns  subsiding  fall.     While  there 

1  fix'd  my  ken  below,  "  Slark  !  mark  J"  my  guide 

Kxclaiming,  drew  me  towards  him  from  the  place 

IV  heroin  I  stood,      I  turn'd  myself  as  one 

Impatient  to  behold  that  which  beheld 

}\e  needs  must  yhun,  whom  sudden  fear  unmans^ 

That  he  his  {light  delays  not  for  the  view. 

Behind  me  I  discern'd  a  devil  black, 

That  running  up  advanc'd  along  the  rock. 

Ah  !  what  fierce  cruelty  his  look  bespake  ! 

In  act  how  bitter  did  he  seem  with  wings 

Buoyant,  outstretch'd,  and  feet  of  nimblest  tread  I 

His  shoulder  proudly"  eminent  and  sharp 

Was  with  a  sinner  charg'd  ;  by  either  haunch 

Jleheld  him,  the  foot's  sinewgriping  fast.' 

Canto  X.  p.  61. 

Tn  the  following  passage  the  terrible  sublime  is  relieved  hj 
ihf  beautiful  comparison  of  the  jjhcEiiix*  "" 
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*  The  cf) asm 

Opening  to  view,  I  saw  a  crowd  within 

Of  serpents  terrible,  so  strange  of  shape 

And  hideous,  that  remembrance  in  my  vein* 

Yet  shrinks  the  vital  current.     Other  sands 

Let  Libya  vaunt  no  more  ;  if  Jaculus, 

Pareas  and  Chelyder  be  her  brood, 

Ccnehris  and  Amphistaena,  plagues  so  dire 

Or  in  such  numbers  swarming  ne'er  she  shcw'd 

Not  with  all  Ethiopia,  and  whate'er 

Above  the  Erythrcean  sea  is  spawn'd. 

Amid  this  dread  exuberance  of  woe 

Kan  naked  spirits  wing'd  with  horrid  fear. 

Nor  hope  had  they  of  crevice  where  to  hide. 

Or*  heliotrope  to  charm  them  out  of  view. 

With  serpents  were  their  hands  behind  them  boun3^ 

"Which  through  their  reins  infix'd  tiie  tail  and  head, 

Twisted  in  folds  before.     And  lo!  on  one 

Near  to  our  side,  darted  an  adder  up, 

And,  where,  the  neck  is  on  the  shoulders  tied, 

Traiispierc'd  him.     Ear  more  quickly  than  e'er  pea 

Wrote  O  or  L  he  kindled,  burn'd,  and  chang'd 

To  ashes  all,  pour'd  out  upon  the  earth. 

When  there  dissoiv'dhe  lay,  the  dust  again 

Uproil'd  spontaneous  and  the  self  same  form 

Instant  resum'd.      So  mighty  sages  tell 

The  Arabian  phoenix  when  five  hundred  vears 

Iluve  wfli  nigh  circl'd,  dies,  and  springs  forthwith 

Renascent.     Blade  nor  herb  throughout  his  life 

He  tastes,  but  tears  of  frankincense  alone 

And  odorous  armomum  ;  swaths  of  nard 

And  myrrh  his  funeral  shroud.  Canto  xxiv.  p.  12.5. 

We  cannot  forbear  inserting  at  full  length  the  conclusioa 
assigned  by  Dante  to  the  lite  and  labours  of  Ulysses,  as  wor- 
thy of  the  man. 

OS  (Aa\oi  '7toKK% 

TlXiyyQr) 

TloWet.  Soy  h'nliru  'noc9sv    dXytoc  o»  xaer*   Qv^oy, 

Virgil  addresses  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  who  are  '  swathed 
in  confining  fire,'  the  latter  of  whom  assumes  his  accustomed 
part  of  spokesman. 

*   O  ye,  who  dwelt  two  spirits  in  one  fire  j 
Jf  livicg  I  of  you  did  merit  uught. 


♦  A  stone  of  such  extraordinary  virtue,  that  the  bearf;r  ofit  is  plTecUmliyToit- 
sealed  from  the  ti^t  bf  all  present,  boecacis  bcoum,  Q.  viii,  N,  3.  Se«  a)»». 
tMmus,  C.  ml. 
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« 
Whate'er  the  measure  were  of  that  desert. 

When  in  the  world  my  lofty  strain  1  pour'd 

Move  ye  notori,  till  one  of  you  unfold 

In  what  clime  death  o'ertook  himself  destroy 'd. 

Of  the  old  fl.ame  forthwith  the  greater  horn 

Began  to  roll,  murmuring,  as  a  fire 

That  labours  with  the  wind,  then,  to  and  fro 

Wagging  the  top,  as  a  tongue  uttering  sounds, 

Threw  out  its  voice  and  spake  :   when  I  escap'd 

From  Circe,  who  beyond  a  circling  year 

Had  held  me  neas  Gaieta,  by  her  charms, 

Ere  thus  Eneas  yet  had  nam'd  the  shores. 

Nor  fondness  for  my  son,  nor  reverence 

Of  my  old  father,  nor  return  of  love. 

That  should  havecrown'd  Penelope  with  joy. 

Could  overcome  in  me  the  zeal  I  had 

To  explore  the  world,  and  search  the  ways  of  life^ 

Man's  evil  and  his  virtue.      Forth  I  sail'd 

Into  the  deep  illimitable  main, 

With  but  one  bark,  and  the  small  faithful  band 

That  yet  clcav'd  to  me.     As  Iberia  far, 

Far  as  Marocco  either  shore  I  saw, 

And  the  Sardinian  and  each  isle  bu^side 

Which  round  that  ocean  bathes.     Tardy  with  age 

Were  I  and  my  companions  when  we  came 

To  the  strait  pass,  where  Hercules  ordain'd 

The  boundaries  not  to  be  o'eistepp'd  by  man. 

The  walls  of  Sevillt:  to  my  right  I  left. 

On  the  other  hand  already  Ceuta  past. 

•'  O  Brothers  !"  I  begari;   "  who  to  the  west 

Through  perils  without  number  now  have  reach'd 

To  this  the  short  remaining  watch,  that  yet 

,  Our  senses,  have  to  wake,  refuse  not  proof 

Of  the  unpeopled  world,  following  the  track 

Of  Pha4)us.     Call  to  mind  from  whence  ye  sprang S 

Ye  were  not  form'd  to  live  the  life  of  brutes. 

But  virtue  to  pursue,  and  knowledge  high.'' 

With  these  few  words  I  sharpen'd  for  the  voyage 

The  mind  of  my  associates,  that  I  then 

Could  scarcely  have  withheld  them.     To  the  dawi» 

Our  poop  we  turn'd,  and  for  the  witless  flight 

Made  our  oars  wings,  still  gaining  on  the  left. 

tach  star  on  the  other  |)ole  night  now  beheld 

And  ours  so  low,  that  irom  the  ocean-floor 

It  rose  not.     Five  times  re-illum'd,  as  oft 

Vanish'd  the  light  from  underneath  the  moorr 

Since  the  deep  way  we  enter'd,  when  from  far 

Appear'd  a*mountain  dim,  loftiest  methought 

■    Of  all  I  e'er  beheld.     Joy  seiz'd  us  straight, 


^^mtmmwvfifVm 


•  The  mountaiH  of  purgatory. 
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But  soon  to  mourning  chano'd.     From  the  new  land 

A  whirlv.'ind  sprung,  and  at  her  foremost  side 

Did  strike  the  vessel.     Thrice  it  whirl'd  her  round 

With  all  the  waves,  the  fourth  time  lifted   up 

The  poop,  and  sank  the  prow  :  so  fate  decreed  J 

And  over  us  the  booming  billow  clos'd. 

Canto  xxvi.   p.  l6l. 

The  last  canto  contains  a  picture  of  Lucifer,  which  yields 
to  no  effort  of  art,  in  the  delineation  of  the  horrible. 

"  Lo  !"  he  exclainiM,  "  lo  Dis  !  and  lo  the  place, 
Where  thou  hadst  need  to  arm  thy  heart  with  strength  ! 
How  frozen  and  how  faint  I  then  became, 
Ask  me  not,  reader  !  for  I  write  it  not, 
Since  words  would  fail  to  fell  thee  of  my  state, 
I  was  not  dead  nor  living.     Think  thyself, 
]f  quick  conception  work  in  thee  at  all, 
How  I  did  feel,      That  emperor,  who  sways 
The  realm  of  sormvv,  at  raiil  breast  from  the  ice 
Stood  forth;  and  I  in  stature  am  more  like 
A  giant,  than  the  giants  are  his  arms, 
Mark  now  how  great  that  whole  must  be,  which  suits 
With  such  a  part.     If  he  were  beautiful 
As  he  is  hideous  now,  and  lifted  up  his  brow 
Against  his  Maker,  well  from  him 
May  all  our  misery  flow.     Oh,  what  a  sight  I 
How  passing  Strang*^  it  seen^'d,  when  I  did  spy 
Upon  his  head  three  faces  ;  one  in  front 
Of  hue  vermilion,  th' other  two  with  this 
jSJidway  each  shoulder  Join'd,  and  at  the  crest 
The  right 'twixt  wan   and  veliow  seem'd  ;   the  left 
To  look  on,  sucli  as  come  from  'whence  old  Nile 
Stoops  to  the  lowlands.    Under  each  shot  forth 
Two  mighty  wings,  enormous  as  became 
A  bird  so  vast.     Sails  never  such  I  saw 
Outstretch'd  on  the  wide  sea.     No  plutaes  had  they, 
liut  were   in  texture  like  a  bat,  and  tht-se 
He  flapp'd  i  'th'  air,  that  from  him  issuc<l  stiU 
Three  winds,  wherewith  Cocytus  to  its  depth 
Was  frozen.     At  six  eyes  he  wept  :   the  tears 
Adown  three  cliiiis  distili'd  with  bloody  foam. 
At  every  mouth  his  teeth  a  sinner  champ'd 
Bruis'd  as  with  pondrous  engine,  so  that  three 
Were  in  this  guise  tormented.     But  far  mo>e 
Than  from  that  gnawing,  was  tlie  foremost  pang'd 
J3y  the  fierce  rending,  whence  oft  times  the  back 
Was  stript  of  all  its  skin.      *'  That  upper  spirit 
Who  hath  Avorst  punishment,"  so  spake  ray  guid  *, 
*'  Is  Judas,  he  that  hath  his  heed  within  .       ■ 

And  plies  the  feet  without.     Of  th'  other  two, 
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Whose  heacs  are  under,  he  from  the  black  jaw 
That  haiitjs,  is  Brutus;  lo,  huw  he  doth  wriihe 
And  speaks  not  !      The  other,  Cassius,  that  appears 
So  large  ot'liinb.      But  night  now  re- ascends, 
And  it  is  lime  for  parting.     All  is  seen." 

Canto  xxxiv.  p.  335. 

Dante's  opinion  with  regard  to  the  cenlre  of  gravity  de-* 
selves  notice. 

Tu  pas^asti  lUpunto 
Al  qual  si  traggon  d'ogm  pane  i  pesi. 

lb.  p.  313. 
Thou  didst  overpass 
That  point,  to  which  Irom  every  part  is  draper '"d 
AU  hfavy  substance. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  the  least  recommendation  of  these 
volumes,  that  they  contain  u  cheap  and  correct  edition  of 
the  ori;j;inal  text,  and  as  far  as  we  knovt  the  first  that  has 
beett  printed  iu  this  country:  Italian  masters  and  their  pu- 
pils will  hud  them  t.f  singular  use  in  facilitating  the  acqui- 
fition  of  either  language. 

While  we  advise  the  strenuous  but  deliberate  prosecution 
of  this  work,  we  think  ourselves  authorized  to  o^fer  Mr.  Car/ 
that  encouraging  tnolive,  which  stimulated  the  spirit  of  his 
great  master,  and  of  the  influence  of  which,  the  progress  he 
himself  has  already  made  in  hia  difficult  undertaking,  he- 
speaks  him  fully  sensible. 

**  Omai  convicn,  die  tu  cosi  ti  spoltre:** 
Disse'l  maestro  :  "  cheseggendo  in  piuma, 
In  fania  non  si  vien,  nesotto  coltre  : 
Senza  la  qual,  chi  sua  vitaconsuma, 
Cotal   vestigio  in  terra    ili    se  lacia, 
Qual  luiiio  m  aere,  ud  in  acqua  laiciiiuma  i 
\L  pero'  leva  su,  vinci  l'  anibasscia 
Con  r  animo,  cii*  vince  ogni   battaglia, 
Se  col  suo  grave  corpo  non  s'accascia." 

*'  Now  needs  thy  best  of  man ;"  so  sp«ke  ray  guide 
*'  For  not  on  downy  plumes,  nor   under  shade 
Ot  canopy  rejnjsing,  fame  is  won  ; 
Without  which  whosoe'er  consumes  his  days 


We  take  this  opporturity  of  correcting  some  typographical  errors,   in  our  revietr 

of  tlic  foimer  viilunae.  Read,  p.  1 17,  noUariio  for  iiotteriio  ;  p.  IIB.  epic  stole  IW 
epic  syle;  p.  1'20,  verisimilituiie  for  very  siniilitudi:;  p.  1'22,  tre  gole  for  tra  gol^j  v. 
J '22,  quandn  for  quaiid;'  p.  1  '24,  Tojeva  for  toglieve ;  altra  via  for  altiavia:  &  afte.n 
'tsUtityiDUnitiiijc  th»  languages,'  insert  a  conioia. 
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t/eavetli  such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth, 
A  smoke  111  air,  or  fodm  utxm  the  wave. 
Thou  therefore  ri>.e  :  vanquish  thy  weariness 
By  the  mind's  effirt,  in  each  struggle  fnrni'd 
'Jo  vanquish,  if  shesuH>r  not  the  weight 
Of  her  corpor^jal  frame  to  crush  her  down/ 

Canto  xxiv.  p.  121. 


Art.  VI  — Feudal  Tyrants^  or  the  Counts  of  Carlsheim  and 
JSargujis,  a  Romance,  taken  from  the  German.  In  fouv 
f^ofumes.  By  If.  G.  Ltwis,  Author  of  the  Bravo  of  Fe* 
nice,    yJdeli^itha,  liugantino,  ^c.     Hughes.      IBO6. 

THE  author  of  the  Bravo  ofVenice,  Adelgilha^   Rugan- 
tino,  &c.  !   It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  conjecture  what  mo- 
tive should  have  induced  Mr.  Lewis  to  designate  himself  in 
this  manner.     Is  he  afraid  to  be  remembered,  or  is  he  cer- 
tain of  not  being  forgotten  as  the  parent   of  the   lascivious 
Monk  ?     Tlie  chaster  tone  of  his  more   recent  compositions 
Would  induce  us   to  prefer  the  former  supposition    were  we 
not  sure  that  his  vanity  is  greatly  too  active   a  principle  to 
suffer  him  to  abandon  his  first  and  most  popular  effort.     The 
booksellers  are  aware  of  the  disadvantage  of  concealing  the 
identity  of   the  author  of  the  Monk,   and    the  editor  of  the 
present  wa*k,  and  we  see  advertised  this  fresh  wrought  tis- 
sue of  blood  and  murder  as  a  new  novel   by   Monk  Lewis  I 
Mr.  Lewis  may  just  as  well  himself  put  his  real  designation 
to  his  name.     We  can  venture  to  assure  him  that  when  the 
appellation  of  Monk  Lewis  is  forgotten,  the  person  to  whom 
it  belonged  will  not  be  long  remembered.     I'he   Monk  is  in 
some  respects  considerably  the  bestof  the  works  of  this  au- 
thor.    It  has  more  merit  and  less  muralily  than  any  of  his 
other  productions,    though  it   has  faults  enough  even  in  a 
literary  pointof  view.     Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  have  improved 
himself  in  his  knowledge   of  shew  and  stage  trick,  but  we 
cannot  congratulate   him  or  his   admirers  upon   any  other 
species   of  improvement.     Sober  reason  is  disgusted   at  the 
endless  display  of  ghosts,  murders,  conflagrations,  and  crimes. 
They  are  the  instruments  with   which  ctiildren  may  be  go- 
verned or  frightened,  and  by  which  grown  people  are  liable 
to  be  affected  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  resemble  childrea* 
A  poet  has  said  that  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth, 
an  assertion   which  Mr.  Lewis    has  adopted   as   an   axiom. 
But  as  the  learned,  the  able,  the  ingenious,  and  the  distinguish- 
ed among  the  iiuman  race  for  mental  accomplishments  are 
lesslikechildren  than  the  ignorant,  the  foolish,  and  the  pert^ 
so  that  gentleman  must  expect  the  applause  bestowed  upoa 
CftiT.^ Rkv.VoI  U.Jw/j/,  i807.  T 
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his  terrific  tales  of  devils  and  bad  men  to  arise  more  from  tlie 
latter  than  the  former  description  of  persons.  But  the 
praise  of  the  mob  is  -not  without  its  attractions,  and  if  the 
<jualities  which  obtain  it  do  not  always  shine  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity  with  the  most  distinguished  histre,  they  afford  some 
compensation  in  the  extraordinary  though  temporary  baze 
with  which  the}'  dazzle  the  sight  of  the  present  beholders. 

As  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  German  original  of 
this  romance,  we  are  unable  to  inform  our  readers  of  the 
amendments  or  alterations  effected  by  Mr.  Lewis.  We  well 
know  what  we  are  to  expect  in  a  German  work  of  imagina- 
tion :  ghosts, bones,  chains,  dungeons, castles,  forests,  murders, 
and  rapine  pass  before  us  in  long  order,  till  sated  with  hor- 
rors and  habituated  to  their  view  we  regard  them  with  as 
much  composure  as  an  undertaker  contemplates  the  last 
melancholy  rites  of  his  mortal  brethren.  But  it  were 
cruel  to  raise  too  high  the  expectations  of  our  fair  readers. 
Of  blood,  vengeance,  and  misfortunes  Mr.  Lewis  has  indeed 
woven  a  formidable  web,  but  not  a  ghost  flits  along  the 
corner  of  a  ruined  hall  or  draws  the  curtain  at  the  dead  of 
night  to  delight  the  old  or  to  terrify  the  timid  fair.  We 
cannot  account  for  this  moderation  :  we  even  humbly  ven- 
ture to  doubt  of  the  prudence  of  the  proceeding.  To  take 
ghosts  and  devils  from  Mr.  Lewis's  tales  is  to  endanger  their 
very  existence.  By  such  a  subtraction  we  expose  ourselves 
to  the  risk  of  bearing  what  the  mathematicians  call  a  negative 
quantity,  something  less  than  nothing,  which  may  only  re- 
mind us  of  the  former  existence  of  a  substance  to  support 
the  baseless  fabric. 

These  four  volumes  are  of   a  more  miscellaneous    nature 
than  Mr.   Lewis's   former  productions.      We  have  a  series 
of  tales  connected  by  nothing  very  obvious,  introduced  in  a 
very  improbable  and  unnatural  manner,  and  agreeing  onlj 
in  repetitions  of  stories  of  the  tyranny  of  German  or  Helve- 
tian barons  during  times   of  feudal  violence.     Mr.  Lewis's 
imagination  has  certainly  been  in  a  languishing   way   when 
it  has  been  unable  to   invent  a  story  more  interesting  and 
terrible  than  any  of  these.     We  confess  our  patience  to  have 
been  frequently  on  the  point  of  exhaustion  during  the  perusal 
of  these  doleful  ditties,  and  we  are  greatly  at  a  loss  to  assign 
anj  plausible  reason  for   the  author  ransacking  the  reposi- 
tories of  German  literature    to   produce  nothing  better  than 
this.     It  is  the  labour  of  the  mountain,  and  Monk  Lezcis  has 
produced  his  mouse  neither  larger  nor  finer  than  has  issued 
from  the  pen  of  many  a  teeming  maiden  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  Minerva  press. 

There  are  eight  parts  into  which  this  work  is  divided,     la 
the  first  of  these  we  have  the  correspondence  of »  certaia 
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proud  widow  of  quality,  named  EliEabelli  of  Sonnerburg,with 
some  old  abbot,  which  is  carried  on  on  both  sides  with  a 
great  deal  of  German  sentiment  and  no  small  portion  of 
worldly  flattery.  In  fact,  the  first  effect  of  any  of  these 
letters,  if  really  sent  to  a  human  being  in  possession  of  his 
senses,  would  be  to  excite  a  most  violent  fit  of  laughlefo 
There  is  an  air  so  unnatural  in  every  line  and  a  stalely 
march  upon  stilts  that  to  sober-minded  persons  is  inexpressi* 
bly  ridiculous.  These  two  great  characters  liowever  speedily 
quarrel  in  consequence  of  a  few  gentle  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  the  priest,  and  the  lady  consoles  her  lonesome  houra 
by  visiting  an  abbess  from  whom  she  purloins  some  manu- 
scripts. These,  like  all  old  papers  in  novels,  turn  out  delight- 
fully interesting,  and  elucidate  the  very  doubts  and  difficulties 
•which  at  that  moment  distract  the  heroine  of  the  piece. 
Elizabeth  accordingly  sets  to  with  heart  and  hand  to  write 
long-winded  letters  to  her  brother  Oswald,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  so  good-natured  as  to  read  them  all,  and  fortunately 
is  found  to  be  so  learned  as  to  be  able  to  answer  them,  since 
in  those  days  it  appears  that  writing  w^as  far  from  being  art 
universal  accomplishment  even  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth. 

In  part  the  second  Elizabeth  lays  before  her  *  kind  Os- 
wald,' the  melancholy  history  of  a  personage  called  Urania 
Venesta,-who  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  baron.  This  no- 
bleman had  a  neighbour,  it  appears,  not  quite  so  prosperous 
its  himself,  but  withal  very  full  of  sour  looks  and  grand  airs^ 
and  all  sorts  of  German  and  baronial  follj'.  The  Count  of 
Carlsheim,  for  such  was  his  name,  concealed  under  all  this 
rough  exterior  great  cunning  and  ambition.  He  shut  up  ia 
an  old  castle  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Italy,  reporting 
her  to  be  dead,  and  left  her  son  to  inherit  his  mother's  for- 
tunes :  he  then  captivated  the  affections  of  the  aforesaid 
Urania,  married  her,  prevailed  on  her  father  to  give  up  his 
lands  to  him  i  and  after  having  got  ail  in  his  power,  treated 
cveiy  body  very  ill,  and  finally  obliged  his  wife  to  retire  into  a 
convent  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  where  she  continued  to 
chant  matins  and  patronize  distressed  damsels. 

The  son  of  the  Count  of  Carlsheim  by  his  Italian  lady  a§ 
last  hears  of  his  mother's  misfortunes  and  invades  his  father's 
dominions,  overpowering  his  forces  and  seizing  his  territories, 
1'he  young  count,  whose  name  is  Donat,  is  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,  and  a  very  bloody  history  of  his  exploits  is  givers  ia 
the  third  part  nnder  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Adelaide  of  the 
Beacon  Tower,\vhich  story  is  contaiued  in  a  letter  written  by 
some  abbess  to  Thanis,  the  heroine  of  the  former  tale.  We 
should  only  waste  paper  and  patience  to  altexBpt  to  offer 
any  abridgmeofeof  these  wonderful  iidYe.nlUfes.     Ourreadeis 
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may  easily  gratify  their  curiosity  by  aid  of  those  useful  literati 
the  keepers  of  circulating  libarics.  Tlie  two  next  parts  of 
the  work  are  occupied  with  detailing  the  liistorv  of  count 
Donat's  daughter,  who  undergoes  a  world  of  hai.  b.^adth  ac- 
cidents, and  are  witnesses  of  many  a  bloody  scene,  which 
perhaps  might  afford  some  interest  to  the  reader  were  he 
not  encumbered  and  perplexed  by  long,  crabbed  and  harsh 
sounding  names,  which  he  ha.>nothad  lime  to  render  familiar 
to  his  mind  or  his  eye  till  the  piece  is  concluded  and  the 
curtain  dropped,  and  another  tale  with  a  fresh  batch  of  hard 
words  is  presented  to  his  inspection. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  parts  we  find  the  history  ©f  the 
sisters  without  a   name.     This  romantic  appellation  is  used 
to  describe  two  damsels  who  passed  the  earlier  years  of  their 
existence  in  Switzerland,  ignorant  of  their  real  family,  and 
believing  themselves  to  be  descendants  of  the  hero  of  HeU 
vetian  liberty,  William  Tell.     In  the  sequestered   vallies  of 
thai  country  they  meet  a  young  man  who  becomes  enamoured 
of  one  of  them.     This  youth  is  also  a  nobleman  in  disguise, 
and  the  match  is  opposed  by  the  eiders  on   both  sides,  froini 
similar   and    alike  ilJ-founded   ideas  of  inequality  of  rank. 
The  young   loyer  goes  to   the  wars,  and   is  reported   to  be 
killed  ;  he  on  his  part  believes  his  mistress  to  be  dead.     The 
damsels  return  to  their  uncle's  the  count  of  Torrenburg,  and 
become  acquainted  with  Elizabeth.  She  is  about  to  be  espoused 
after  due  difficulties  by  Henry  of  Montford.     At   the  mar- 
riage the  damsels  without  a  name  are  bride-maids,  and  all 
goes  on  well  till  the  unfortunate  lifting  of  a  veil,  which  dis- 
covers that  the  niece  of  count  Torrenburg  and  the  nymph  of 
Helvetia  are  the  same  person,  and  that  Henry  of  Montford  is 
the  object  of  her  former  affection*     Upon  this  awful  denoue- 
ment  some  scream,  other*  roar,  a  few^faint^  and  a  general 
splutter  ensues,  the  marriage   is  broke  off,  and  a  great  dei!| 
of  delicate  distress  arises  fromthe  ignorance  of  the  nameless 
damsels  in  the  art  and  my&tery  of  writing.     Elizabeth  con- 
soles herself  for  the  vigorous  Henry  in  the  arms   of  the  aged 
count  Torrenburg.     His  nieces^  are  inveigled  out   of   the 
castle  and  delivered  to  robbers,  from  whom  they  escape  im- 
maculate in  person,^but  are  nevertheless  universally  detested 
as   no  better  than  they  sliould  be,  and  banished  from  th.eir 
uncle's  house  and  protection,  and  worst  of  all  from  his  will. 
At  length  the  old  gentleman  dies;  Eli  zabeth,,  after  remain  ing- 
long  obdurate,  is  convinced  of  the  innocence    of  her  former 
friends.     She  restores  to  them  their  patrimonial  estates^  and 
they  are  consoled  for  all  their  distresses  and  rewarded  for  all 
their  virtues  in   the  OK'Si  approved  way,  by  being  provided 
with  husbands.     On  the   numerous  improbabilities  and  ex- 
travagances which  are  coataiaed  ia  aliaost  every  part  of  all 
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these  stones  we  need  make  no  comment.  Itliaslong  been 
the  privilege  of  tlie  German  novelists  and  ot  Mr.  Lewis  to 
be  as  extravagant  as  tliey  pleased,  and  to  physic  us  witii 
murders  and  wonders  in  as  great  doses  as  they  chuse  to  pre- 
scribe. It  is  therefore  in  vain  any  longer  to  protest  against 
the  departure  from  the  chaste  habits  of  former  times,  or  to 
recommend  a  recurrence  to  rules  which  experience  has 
proved  to  procure  few  readers  and  no  admirers.  Yet  happily 
tor  the  world  this  taste  does  not  now  exist  in  all  its  pristuie 
vigour,  and  another  age  may  view  its  final  decline. 

it  we  examine  the  general  merits  of  tiiis  production  with 
ia  critical  eye,  we  shall  find  that  they  cannot  be  classed 
very  high.  It  was  formerly  the  aim  of  novelists  to  catch 
the  manners  living  as  they  rise,  and  to  present  us  with  a 
portraiture  of  huaian  nature  where  we  do  not  readily  discern 
the  resemblance  to  the  original.  The  excellence  of  such 
performances  was  estimated  by  the  degree  of  likeness,  and 
the  merit  of  the  successful  artist  was  justly  regarded  ashig!  , 
But  Mr.  Lewis's  efforts  are  not  of  this  description.  His 
overcl'arged  and  horrirtc  pictures  have  no  resemblance  to 
ihe  life,  and  for  whatever  we  praise  then),  it  cannot  be  for  a 
correct  imitation  of  nature 

Other  authors  have  contented  themselves  with  qualifica- 
tions of  less  difficult  attainment, though  still  of  unquestionable 
merit.  Pursuing  in  prose  the  tract  of  the  ancient  satirists, 
their  aim  has  been  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,  and  to  hold  up 
vice  and  absurdity  to  ridicule  when  they  could,  but  at  all 
events  to  excite  the  merriment  of  their  readers.  Such  writers 
have  seldom  been  very  happy  or  exceedingly  careful  in  the 
delineation  of  character;  but  they  have  great  merit  in  their 
"Way,  and  afford  us  the  means  of  a  most  agreeable  and  inno- 
cent relaxation.  With  this  class  Mr.  Lewis  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged :  his  stern  gravity,  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 
murderous  deeds,  seldom  condescends  to  relax  itself  into  a 
smile, 

Some  novelists  who  have  found  their  abilities  inadequate 
to  cope  with  either  of  these  classes,  who  have  neither  posses- 
sed the  rare  art  to  delineate  characterswith  exquisite  justness, 
or  to  ridicule  the  weaknesses  of  men  with  happy  humour, 
have  had  recourse  to  other  means  of  attracting  our  attention  ; 
abandoning  the  pursuits  of  art,  they  have  cultivated  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  They  have  considered  the  effect  of  the 
whole  rather  than  that  of  part.  By^  exciting  our  nterest, 
our  compassion,  our  sorrow,  or  our  indignation  by  the  recital 
of  unmerited  misfortunes,  of  cruel  oppression,  of  tales  of  love 
and  of  friendship,  they  have  justly  merited  o^r  afjp'ause. 
perhaps  no  department  of  novel  writing  is  more  pleising 
than  this,  and  hardly  anv  has  been  cultivated  with  more  sue- 
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cess  of  late  years.  These  simple  pictures  of  unadorned 
events,  when  decorated  witii  the  charms  of  pathetic  eloquence, 
possess  irresistible  attraction,  and  are  preferred  by  many  to 
all  the  correct  painting  of  men  and  the  most  bitinsj  ridicule  in 
the  world.  But  Mr.  Lewis  has  no  claim  loa  place  in  this 
class.  Simplicity  is  a  term  of  which  he  knows  noithe  value, 
and  hardly  understands  the  meaning.  The  crowing"  of  a 
cork  is  not  more  dangerous  to  a  ghost  than  is  a  ruined  hail, 
,«  midniglit  journey  through  vaulted  passages,  or  a  spectre 
in  chains  to  that  amiable  quality. 

The  German  school  of  blood  and  murder  has,  we  presunj^, 
arisen    from  the   following  circumstances.     Many  excellent 
■writers  in  various  languages  had  painted  the  mo»t  remark- 
able  characters   which  appear   on  the   stage   of  human  life 
•with  a   degree  of  force  and  brightness  which   might  terrify 
ordinary  imitators.     Tliese  latter  were  aware  that  the  public 
would  turn  with  disgust  from  more  feeble  efforts,   and  judge 
of  their  merits  by  a  scale  with  which  they  feared  to  be  mea- 
sured.    Exquisite  ridicule  is  no  less  difficult  of  acquirement, 
and  the  success  of  a  few   had  no  less  engendered  a  fastidious 
taste  fatal  to  subordinate  attempts.     Simplicity,  on  the  other 
hand,  is    perhaps  more    hard  of  attainment    than   either   of 
the  others,  and  tliere   attends  the  attempts    to   reach    it  this 
inconvenience,  that  when    unsuccessful  they  become  utterly 
vapid  and  ludicrous.     The  author  having  divested  himself  of 
ievery  cover,  is  exposed  naked  to    the  pelting  of  the   storm. 
Instead  of  all  these  plans  so  beset  witij  obstructions,  it  was 
natural   enough    to   propose  one,  the  source  of  which  could 
never  fail.     VVhen  a  writer  began  to  get  dull,  he  had  only  to 
set  a  house  on  fire,  and  scorch  a  few  damsels  out  of  bed  and 
-    into  the   arms    of  knights  heaven-sent  to  relieve    them:  a 
death's  head  is  an  infallible  antidote  to  tlie  sleep  of  a  reader  ; 
find  when  these  expedients  threaten    to  grow  stale,  we  have 
store  left  ot  daggers,  bowls,  murders  and  ghosts  sufficient  to 
terrify  the  weak  imaginations  of  many  of  the  students  of  no- 
vels. But  the  strongest  stimuli  at  lastlose  their  effect,  and  the 
stomach  loalhs  tlie   repealed  dose.    Mr.  Lewis's  general  plan 
has  our  decided  disapprobation.  For  his  particular  execution  of 
it   in  the   instances   before  us  we  have  ouh^  to  observe,  that 
without  being   more  rational  than  most  performances   of  a 
similar  description,    it  is   considerably  more  tiresome  thaa 
piany  of  them,  and  displays  a  most  melttncholy  inferiority  to 
liis  Ibrmer  composiLiona, " 
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Art.  VII.— TAc  Life  of  General  Washington  B^  JoJin 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  ^c.  6)~c,  ^c. 
Vol.  4.   I80d,— Vol.  b.    lfS07.  Pliillips. 

AT  length  the  two  remaining  tomes  of  this  vast  compi- 
lation are  before  the  public,  comprizing  together  upwards  of 
1500  pages  !  01  the  three  first  volumes  we  gave  our  readers 
an  account  in  a  former  number*,  which  may  possibly  enable 
them  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  chief  justice's  talents  for  his- 
torical composition.  Copious  as  the  remainder  of  his  perform- 
ance is,  it  furnishes  but  few  additional  materials  for  criticism. 

The  fourth  volume  we  shall  dismiss  very  brietly  ;  the  great- 
est part  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  remaining  history  of  the  con- 
test with  America,  and  presents  little  else  than  a  narrative  of 
military  operations,  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  a  series  of  skirmishes,  which  though  of  immea- 
surable importance  in  their  consequences,  are  in  themselves 
too  minute  to  excite  attention  or  to  interest  curiositiy  Never 
perhaps  was  a  question  of  such  magnitude  decided  by  a 
course  of  such  insignificant  and  petty  warfare  ; — besides 
the  annals  of  the  world  abounds  so  much  in  scenes  of'  broil 
and  battle,'  and,  to  all  except  those  who  are  critically  and 
professionally  informed  in  the  art  of  destruction,  one  engage- 
ment so  much  resembles  another,  that  the  imagination  is 
soon  tired  and  the  attention  palled  by  the  eternal  repetition 
of  van  and  rear,  of  marchings  and  counlermarchings,  ofbold 
advances  and  masterly  retreats.  To  this  it  must  be  added 
that,  compared  with  the  terrific  dimensions,  the  sanguinary 
character,  and  the  tremendous  consequences  which  of  late 
years  have  distinguished  the  armaments  ot  Europe,  ali  former 
armaments  lose  their  interest  and  shrink  into  insignificance. 
The  fourth  volume  is  on  these  and  on  other  accounts  which 
may  fairly  be  imputed  to  the  style  of  the  composition,  so 
languid,  so  tedious,  and  obscure,  that  we  vvho  liave  been  so 
much  fatigued  by  the  perusal,  will  not  by  making  numerous 
extracts  lay  the  same  tax  on  the  patience  of  our  readers. 

Unable  as  we  are  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Washington  as 
a  soldier  and  a  gcBeral,  we  must  be  content  to  measure  his 
greatness  by  his  success  ; — a  criterion  which  will  scarcely  be 
considered  as  unjust  when  the  scantiness  of  his  means  is  com- 
pared with  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  and  the 
glorious  ends  which  he  accomplished.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict  to  the  termination  we  behold  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army  constantly  on  the  point  of  dissolution  ;  and  with  a  crude 
and  discordant  soldiery  baffling  the  discipline,  the  courage 
and  the  strength  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  The 
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peace  of  1783,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  at  length  relieved  the  father  of  America 
from  the  laborious  and  anxious  post  of  commander  in  chief, 
and  restored  him  to  that  retirement  which  uas  so  singularly 
<rongenial  to  his  disposition.  Even  those  in  whose  recollec- 
tion every  prominent  event  in  hi;"^  biogranhy  may  yet  be 
fresh,  may  not  be  displeased  with  the  following  aecount  of 
the  simple  and  alfecting  ceremony  ot'liis  larewell  to  his.bre* 
thren  in  peril  and  in  glory. 

*At  length  on  the  25th  November  the  British  troops  evacuated 
Kew  York  and  a  detachment  from  the  American  army  ti  ok  posses- 
ton  of  the  town.  The  guards  being  posted  tor  the  security  oi  the 
citizens,  general  Washington,  accompanied  by  governor  Clinton,  and 
attended  by  many  civil  and  military  officers,  and  a  large  number  of 
respectable  inhabitants  on  horseback,  made  his  public  entry  into 
the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  atten- 
tion, His  mditary  course  was  n^w  on  the  point  of  terminating  ; 
«nd  previous  to  divesting  himelf  of  the  supreme  command,  he  was 
about  to  bid  adieu  to  hi*  Comrades  in  arms. 

*  This  affecting  inteiview  took  place  the  'ilh  of  December, 
At  no»n  the  prjnc  pal  officers  of  the  army  assemble  d  at  France's 
tavern,  sooia  after  which  their  beloved  CommanJer  entered  the 
room.  His  emotions  were  too  strong  to  be  concealed.  Filling  a 
glass,  he  turned, to  them  and  said,' With  a  hfart  full  of  love  and 
gratitude,  \  now  take  my  leave  of  you  :  I  most  devoutly  wish  that 
your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy,  as  your  former 
ones  have  been  glorious  and  honourable.'  Having  drank,  he  added 
*  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  ynu  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  ob» 
liged  to  you  if  each  ofy<Hi  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.* 
General  Knox  being  nearest  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utterance, 
Washington  grasped  his  hand  and  embraced  him.  In  the  same 
affectionate  manner  he  took  leave  of  each  succeeding  officer. 
In  every  eye  was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility,  and  not  a  word 
was  articulated  to  interrupt  the  majestic  silence,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  the  scene.  Leaving  the-  room,  he  passed  thmugh  the  corps 
of  light  infantry,  and  walked  to  Whitt-hall,  where  a  barge  waited  to 
convey  him  to  Powles-hook.  The  whole  company  followed  in  muto 
and  solemn  procession,  with  dejected  countenances  testifying  feeU 
ings  of  delicious  melancholy,  which  no  language  can  describe. 
Having  entered  the  barge  he  tHrned  to  the  company  and,  waving 
his  hat,   bade  them  a  silent  adieu. 

'  They  paid  him  the  same  affectionate  compliment,  and  after 
the  barge  had  left  them,  returned  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to 
the  place  where  they  had  assembled.'     Vol,  iv.  p.  Sj(y,  &ic. 

In  retirement  Washington  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  to  projects  for  the  improvement  of  his  emanci- 
p.-^ted  country  j  and  lo  his  zealous  recommendation  may  be 
ascribed,  the  opening  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  great 
jiveis  of  Virginia,  from  the  accomplishnaent  of  which;,  Ame-"' 
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rica  must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  derive  incalculable  advan- 
tage. Tlie  importance  and  value  of  this  great  improvement 
were  attested  by  an  order  of  tlie  legislature,  to  subscribe 
for  the  benefii.  of  General  Washington  the  same  nuraljer  of 
shares,  in  each  company,  as  were  to  be  taken  for  the  state. 
Tiie  disinterestedness  of  W.  however  did  not  allow  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  generosity  of  his  country  ;  and  he  consent- 
ed to  jiold  these  shares  only  as  trustee  for  some  public  in- 
stitution. These  funds  he  afterwards  appropriated  to  the 
establi'^hment  of  two  seminaries  of  learning,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  James  and  i^otomae  rirers.    Chap.  i.   Vol    v 

The  second  chapter  ot  the  .5th  volume  deserve-  to  be  at- 
tentivelv  studied  :  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  volume  pre- 
sents a  very  va'uahle  collection  of  materials  for  some  future 
historian  of  the  United  States.  It  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  events  which  it  re- 
coi'i.^  afford  to  legislators  and  to  statesmen  many  useful  siig- 
gtstious  for  correcting  the  errors  ot  speculation.  Scarcely 
were  the  perils  dissi|>ai>'d  wl  ich  had  united  rfie  energies  of 
thirteen  independent  states,  than  the  imperfect  svstera  of 
union  which  had  been  hasiily  ado[)ted  during  the  war,  ap- 
peared to  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution.  The  niiv- 
tenals.  cemented  by  no  priu'iple  of  colie-fion,  fell  to  pieces 
the  moment  the  pressure  was  removed  wnich  had  forcibly 
kept  them  together.  '1  he  existing  system  was  utterly  irre- 
concileable  with  a  wise  and  effective  government ;  and  tha 
freedom  which  t!ie  A.ntricans  had  so  dearly  purchased  ap- 
peared for  some  years  to  be  little  belter  than  the  libtrty  of 
perishing  by  their  own  folly  and  madness,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  any  foreign  power.  The  obstinate  jealousy  with 
which  the  legislature  of  each  state  refused  to  delegate  any 
part  of  Its  auth.)rity  to  the  congress,  necessarily  produced 
misery  and  discontent  at  home,  and  provoked  contempt  and 
insult  abroad  No  measures  couhl  be  concerted  or  execu- 
ted for  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors  of  the  state,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of^rommercial  and  poli'inrd  relitions  with  other 
governments,  or  even  for  performance  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  liiitaiu. 

*  America' — says  Washington  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,-— 
*  must  appear  in  a  v»  ry  contemptible  point  of  view  to  those  with 
whom  she  is  endeavouriOii  to  tonn  commercial  treaties  without  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  carrying  ihem  into  etfi-ct  ; — they  must  see  and 
leel  that  the  union,  or  the  states  imlivuiuaily,  are  -overeian,  as  best 
suits  their  purposes  :  in  a  word,  that  we  are  one  nation  t  -  'ay  and 
thirteen  tomorrow! — who  uill  treat  with  us  on  such  terms  ?'  -• 
Vol.  V.  p.  80. 

The  evils  which  resulted  from  thie  system  of  discord^  be- 
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came  at  last  sointense  that  they  could  be  endured  nolongefj, 
and  gradually  wrought  their  own  cure.  The  process,  by  which 
ihis  important  ret'orai  was  accompUshed,  is    traced  with  con- 
siderable perspicuity  and  force  by  Mr.  Marshall ;  and  tiie  pro- 
gress of  the  public  conviction  towards  the  necessity  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  consolidated  government  is  illustrated  by  judi- 
cious  extracts  from    the   correspondence   of  Washington. 
His  letters  throughout  the  whole  of  this  critical  period  shew 
the  f)fF(  ctionaie  vigilance  with  which  he  still  watched   over 
the  happiness  of  hisj  country,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
dis-.erned   the  only  means   by    which    she  could  be  rescued 
from  anarchy  and  desfruction. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  rigorous  system  of  com- 
mercial restriction  pursued  by  this  country  was  the  most  effi- 
cacious instrument  in  effecting  that  change  in  the  public  sen- 
timi  nts  which  every  enlightened  friend  of  America  anxiously 
desired.  The  venomous  hatred  with  which  Great  Britain  was 
regarded  after  the  termination  of  the  conflict  readily  con- 
ducted the  understanding  of  every  one  toafirm  belief  that  all 
their  complicated  embarrassnients  and  miseries  might  ulti- 
mately be  referred  to  the  disadvantages  with  which  their 
trade  was  loaded  by  the  selfish  and  unaccommodating  spirit 
of  British  policy  :  and  from  that  inference  there  were  not 
manv  steps  to  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  safelv  with- 
out  the  establishment  of  some  sovereign  organ  of  the  public 
"will,  by  which  the  haughty  spirit  of  their  rivals  might  be  re- 
duced lo  a  tone  of  compromise  and  accommodation. 

*  Whh  rosfcrt  to  the  commercial  system  which  Great  Britain  is 
purbuing  will)  this  couniry,'  says  Washington,  '  ihe  ministers  in  this 
as  in  other  matters  are  defeating  their  own  end,  by  facilitating  the 
grant  ot  those  powers  to  congresS)\vhich  will  produce  a  counteraction 
of  their  plans,  and  with  which  but  for  those  plans  half  a  century 
vcouKi  not  have  invested  that  body. 

'  The  restjictions  on  our  trade,  and  the  additional  duties  which 
are  imposed  on  many  of  our  staple  commodities,  have  put  all  the 
commercial  people  of  this  country  in  motion.  They  now  see  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  general  controllinj  power,  and  are  ad- 
dressing their  respective  assemblies  to  grant  it  to  congress.  Before 
this,  every  state  thought  itself  competent  to  regulate  its  own  trade  ; 
and  we  were  verifying  the  observations  of  Lord  Sheffield,  whq  sup- 
posed we  never  could  agree  on  any  general  plan.  But  those  who 
«ill  go  a  little  deeper  into  matters  than  his  lordship  seems  to  have 
done,  will  perceive  that  in  any  measure  when  the  general  interest  is 
touched,  however  wide  apart  the  politics  of  individual  states  may  be, 
vel  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  they  will  unite  to  effect  a  common 
good.'    Vol.  v.  p.  p-l"* 

This  union,  however,  so  ardently  desired,  was  not  so  near 
^3  the  father  of  his  country  bad  suffered  himself  to  hope.    A 
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feverish  interval  of  commotion  and  discord  en^^ued,  and  it  wa» 
nottill  tlveyear  ITBUthat  thefederal  constitution  wavjtdoptad. 
This  event  forms  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton. The  unanimous  voice  of  his  country  called  hi  n  from 
his  retirement,  and  with  unfeigned  leliictdMce  he  q  titled 
Mount  Vernon  to  guard  tlie  infant  destinies  of  the  American 
empire. 

It  might  possibly  have  been  expected  that  one  who  w^as 
elmost  literally  called  to  the  first  post  in  the  state  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  a  grateful  nation,  would  for  some  time 
«t  least  have  been  able  to  suppress  the  clamours  of  discon- 
tent and  the  murmurs  of  calumny.  Scarcely  had  he  com- 
menced the  exercise  of  his  public  functions  when  it  was 
made  a  subject  of  grave  and  serious  ci)arge  against  him 
that,  in  imitation  of  the  levee  days  establislifd  by  crowned 
heads,  he  had  allotted  particular  hours  for  receivirig  visits 
not  upon  business  !  These  frivolous  complain's  and  despi- 
cable surmises  were  treated  by  Washington  with  the  disre- 
gard which  they  deserved  ;  though  he  condescended  to  ex- 
|)!ain  and  justify  1ms  conduct  in  his  private  correspondence 
with  his  tiiends.  Vol,  v.  p.  I90,  Sec. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  purpose  to  follow  the  biographer 
through  the  detail  of  Washington's  administration.  The 
whole  of  this  period  is  fresh  in  the  recollectif>n  of  all  Europe. 
Never  were  moderation,  wiscfom  and  firmness  more  neces- 
sary, and  never  were  they  more  emineufy  di^jjiaye.l  Everf 
one  knows  the  devout  attachment  of  Auienca  to  Fiance  at 
that  lime,  and  how  deeply  every  good  Aitieiican  wa-  e!ia« 
mou  red  "f  the  Fiench  revolution  .  T'at  republicans  sif-uid 
have  been  charmed  by  its  opening  prospects  can  scaicely 
be  surprizing.  But  witli  a  very  powerh  1  oarty  in  the  state, 
this  strange  passion  continued  with  unalterable  rideiitv  and 
constancy  through  every  vicissiiude  of  its  f  .lly  and  ifs  v/ick- 
cdiiess  ;  and  all  its  hmrors  and  extravagance-^  were  beheld 
with  n.'  common  paitali'.v.  T-is  peruuioirs  ir>r-ituaiiu:i 
convulsed  the  states  with  twa  opposite  taction-,  a  >d  wlii<-li 
at  this  moment  divide  ilie  peojde  of  America,  'i  he  first 
symptoms  (jf  this  revolutionary  fever  were  attended  with  a, 
delirium  highly  alarming  to  ;<11  whose  j;i,!gment  had  e^icapt^d 
the  disorder;  discord  unhappily  fount!  iL-  w^iy  into  the  de- 
liberations of  the  executive  power,  and  nothing  but  the  wis- 
dom Rnd  resolution  of  the  president  could  have  withdrawn 
the  country  from  the  fraternal  embrace  or  the  Great  Narion, 
and  saved  it  from  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  war  with. 
Great  Britain.  To  their  resentment  against  this  country, 
and  to  their  attachment  for  its  mortal  enemy,  were  the  jaco- 
bin and  anti-federalist  impatient  to  sacrifice  the  dignity, 
^ud  the  prosperity  of  their  nation.    The  iasults  and  outrages 
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^■hich  were  not  only  patiently  borne,  but  almost  tbankfully 
received,  at  the  hands  of  the  French  government,  are  scarcely 
credible  ;  and  it  is  truly  etirions  to  contemplate  a  people  who 
had  ventured  their  existence  lo  secure  their  independence, 
welcoBiing  with  marks  of  extravagant  devotion  a  minister 
ot  the  convention  who  had  no  sooner  set  his  foot  on  Ame- 
ncan  groand  than  he  manifested,  by  an  i^n^-qnivoctil  assump- 
tion of  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  how  little  the  United 
States  were  respected  by  tlie  arrogance  and  phrenzy  of  their 
adJies, 

•  Or?  the  Sth  April  he  ( iNTr.  Oenet)  avrlvetl  not  at  Plii1a<Ielpliia, 
bot  at  Charlestov.'n  in  Carolina,  a  port  the  contiguity  of  which  to 
the  West  Indies  would  give  it  a  prculiiir  convenience  as  a  resort  for 
privaleers.  By  tne  governmf  nt  of  that  state  he  was  received  witb 
an  entbusiasni  well  calc«Uted  tn  dissipate  every  doubt  he  might 
previously  bave entertained  conce'.ning  the  dispositions  on  which  he 
was  to  operate.  At  this  place  he  continued  for  several  days,  re» 
ceivcfjg  extravagant  marks  of  public  altachment:  during  which 
time  be  andertook  to  authorize  the  iitting  anci  arming  of  vessels  ia 
that  port,  enlisting  men,  and  giving  commissions  to  cruize  tind  com* 
tail  hostilities  on  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
The  captures  matie  by  these  cruizers  were  brought  into  port,  an(| 
the  consuls  of  France  were  assuming,  under  the  authority  of  Mr, 
Genet,  who  was  not  then  recognized  as  a  public  minister  by  the 
American  governnnent,  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty  on  them,  to  try, 
condemn  and  authorise  their  sale. 

*  From  Charlestown  Mr.  Genet  proceeded  hy  land  to  PhiladeU 
phJa,  receiving  on  his  journey,  at  the  diflVrent  towns  through  which 
he  passed,  such  marks  of  enthusiastic  attachment,  as  had,  perhaps, 
never  before  been  exhibited  to  a  foreign  n)inist<.r.  On  the  l.Sth  of 
Way  he  arrived  at  the  seat  of  governmeni,  where  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  intelligence  of  his  transactions  m  South  Carolina.  This 
information  did  not  diminish  the  extravagant  transports  of  joy  with 
which  he  was  welcomed  by  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.'  Voj, 
V,  p.  482. 

The  same  spirit  unhappily  still  continues  to  ferment, 
though  perliaps  with  diminished  intensity,  France  is  no 
longer  a  republic  ;  her  hopes  of  liberty  have  ended  in  a  stera 
and  bloody  despotism  ;  yet  she  still  remains  an  object  of  the 
fondest  attachment  with  tlie  sons  of  freedom;  and  while 
the  haughtiness,  and  the  encroachment  of  Britain  are  the 
favourite  themes  of  frantic  declatnalion,  the  cruizers  of 
France  are  committing  daily  insults  and  outrages  on  the 
American  f5ag,  without  opposition,  and  almost  without  re- 
monstrance. 

In  1797  the  second  presidentship  of  Washington  expiree?, 
lie  had  been  twice  called  to  the  chief  magistracy  by  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  iiis  fellow  citizens^  and  he  now  pro-* 
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posed  to  enjoy  far  the  rest  of  his  life  the  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity, and  annonnced  his  intention  to  decline  being  agaia 
a  candidate.  Ttie  gratitude  of  his  country  followed  iiira 
into  his  retirement.  Under  his  government,  public  credit 
had  been  immovably  established,  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  had  been  conducted  with  dignity  and  with  judgraeni, 
and  that  wise  system  of  neutrality  inikxibly  pursued,  whicb 
is  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  an  infant  empire.  Hav- 
ing once  saved  America  from  her  enemies,  he  performed  a 
service  perhaps  no  less  illustrious  in  preserving  her  from  the 
effects  of  her  own  infatuation.  The  rising  energies  of  the  » 
nation  were  thus  left  at  leisure  to  develoi)e  themselves,  with- 
<)ut  distraction  or  interruption  ;  and  were  employed  in  lay- 
ing the  basis  of  immense  wealth  and  power,  instead  of  being 
(Exhausted  by  fruitless  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe, 

*  Without  reviewing,'' says  Mr.  Marshall,*  the  measures  of  the 
president,  which  were  reprobated  by  one  party  and  advocated  by  the 
other,  the  reader  may  be  requested  to  glance  his  eye  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1797,  and  contrast  it  with  their  coudi- 
tion  it)  1788. 

*  At  home  a  souHd  credit  had  been  created,  an  iiYimense  Hoatiog 
debt  had  been  funded,  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  cre- 
ditors; an  ample  revenue  had  been  provided  :  those  dKhcuitks  whick 
a  system  of  internal  taxation  on  its  first  introduction  was  doomed  to 
encounter  were  completely  removed,  and  the  authority  of  tho  govern- 
ment was  firmly  established.  Funds  for  the  gradual  payment  o£ 
the  debt  had  been  provided  ;  a  considerable  part  of  it  had  been  acta" 
ally  discharged  ;  and  that  system  which  is  now  operating  its  entire 
extinction  had  been  matured  and  adopted.  The  agricultural  and 
commercial  wealth  of  the  nation  had  been  increased  beyond  alt 
former  example.  The  numeroiis  tribes  of  warlike  Indians  inhabiting 
the  immense  tracts  which  lie  between  the  then  cultivated  country 
and  the  Mississippi,  had  been  taught  by  arms  and  by  justice  to  res- 
pect the  United  States  and  to  continue  in  peace.  This  desirable 
object  having  been  accomplished,  that  humane  system  was  estab- 
lished for  civilizing  and  furnishing  them  with  the  conveaiencies  of 

'  iife,  which  improves  the  condition  while.it  secures  the  attachment, 
*  Abroad,  the  differences  with  Spain  had  been  accommodated; 
and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  acquired  with 
the  use  of  >iew  Orleans  as  a  depot  for  three  years,  and  afterwards 
until  some  other  equivalent  place  should  be  designated.  Those  cau- 
ses of  mutual  exaspei-ation  which  had  threatened  to  involve  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  a  war  with  the  greatest  maritime  and  commercial  power' 
in  the  world,  had  been  removed,  and  the  military  posts  which  had 
been  occupied  within  their  territory  from  their  existence  as  a  na- 
tion had  been  evacuated.  Treaties  had  been  formed  with  Algiers 
and  Tripoli ;  and  no  captures  appear  to  have  been  made  at  Tunis 5 
5»  that  the  Wediterrai;««n  was  open  to  American  vessels. 
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♦  This  bright  prospect  was  inHced,  in  part,  shadowed  by  the  grow* 
ing  disconieiits  of  France.  Those  who  have  attended  to  the  parti- 
cular points  in  <i!fference  between  the  two  tiations,  will  assign  the 
cau'^e>  to  which  these  discontents  are  to  be  ascribed,  and  will  judge 
■wl)(  ther  it  was  in  the  p(>v\er  <>{  the  executive  to  have  avoided  ihein, 
without  surrendfiing  tlic  real  independence  oi  the  nation,  and  the 
most  invaluable  ot  all  rights,  the  light  of  self-government. 

'  Such  ^^a^  the  situation  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
Washington's  a.lniinjstration.  Ttieir  circumstances  at  its  com- 
mencement wiil  be  recollected:  and  the  contrast  is  too  striking  not 
to  be  observed, 

*  That  this  beneficial  change  in  the  affairs  of  America  is  to  be 
ascribed  exclusively  to  the  wisdom  which  guided  the  national  coun- 
cils, will  not  be  preteiidrd.  'I  hat  many  of  the  causes  which  produced 
it  originated  with  the  government,  and  that  their  successful  opera- 
tion was  facilitated, if  not  secured  by  the  system  which  was  adopted, 
cannot  be  denied.  To  appreciate  the  system  coriectly,  their  real 
influence  must  be  allowed  to  those  strong  prejudices  and  turbulent 
passions  with  which  it  was  assailed.*  Vol.  v.  p.  799,  &c. 

The  '  discontents  of  France/  alluded  to  in  this  passage, 
at  last  broke   out  into  acts  of  the  most  galling  indignity, 
and  'history/  says  the  author,  *  will    scarcely   furnish  an 
example  of  a  nation,  not  absolutely  degraded,  which    has 
experienced  from  a  foreign  power   such  open   contumely, 
and  undisguised  insult,  as  were  suffered  by  the  United  States 
in  the  persons  of  their   ministers'  in  France.     But  the  for- 
bearance and  long-suffering  of  the  American  people  towards 
their  magnanimous  ally,  was  not  easily   exhausted  j    and  it 
was  not  till  their  ambassadors  were  driven  with  humiliation 
from  the    territories  of  the  republic,  that  the  government 
found  itself  supported  by  a  vigorous  and  becoming  spirit  of 
resistance.     Congress  immediately  adopted  measures  for  re- 
taliating injuries  that  had  been  sustained,    and  for  repelling 
those  which  were  threatened-     For  this  purpose   a  regular 
army  was  to  be  organized,  and  immediately  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  continent   were  turned  towards   Washington  as  the 
only  person  to  whom   it  should  be  entrusted.     He  accepted 
the  command  provisionally  ;  but  before  he  could  be  called 
\]pon  to  exercise  its  functions,  he  was  seized  with  the  disorder 
"which  put  an  end  to  his  existence;  and  he  was  not  suffered 
to  live  long  enough  to  witness  the  restoration  of  peace  to  hie 
country. 

•  On  Friday,  the  13th  of  December,  while  attending  to  isome 
improvements  upon  his  estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a  light  rain,  by 
which  his  neck  and  hair  became  wet.  Unapprehensive  of  danger 
from  tbis  circumstance  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  his  usual  manner  j 
but  in  the  night,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
%ind-pipe.    The  disease  increased  with  a  vioieiuague^  accompanjed 
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'Xvith  some  pain  in  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  throat  ;  a  sense 
of  stricture  in  the  same  part,  a  cough,  and  a  difficult,  rather  than 
painful  deglutition,  which  were  soon  succeeded  by  lever  and  a  quick 
and  laborious  respiration. 

'  Believing  blood-letlins;  to  be  necessary,  he  procured  a  bleeder, 
who  took  from  his  arm  twelve  or  fourteeen  ounces  of  blood  ; 
but  he  would  not  permit  a  messei.ger  to  be  dispatched  for  his  family 
physician  until  the  appearance  of  day.  Abour  eleven  in  the  morning 
Doctor  Craik  arrived, and  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  of  the  case, 
requested  that  two  consulting  physicians  should  be  immediately  sent 
for.  The  utnyost  exertions  <>f  medical  skill  were  applied  in  vaiiu 
I'he  powers  of  lite  were  manifestly  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  dis- 
order ;  speaking  which  was  painful  from  the  beginning,  became 
almost  impracticable  :  respiration  became  more  arid  more  contract- 
ed and  imperfect,  till  half  past  eleven  015  Saturday  night,  when 
retaining  the  full  possession  of  his  intellect  he  expired  without  a 
struggle.  Believing  at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint,  as 
%vell  as  through  every  succeeding  stage  of  it,  that  its  conclusiou 
would  be  mortal,  he  submitted  to  the  exertions  made  for  iiis  reco- 
very, rather  as  a  duty,  than  from  any  expect;Uion  of  their  efficacy. 
Some  hours  before  his  death,  after  repeated  efforts  to  be  understood, 
he  succeeded  in  expressing  a  desire  that  he  might  be  pcriaitted  to 
die  without  interruption.  After  it  became  impossible  to  get  an/ 
thing  down  his  throat,  he  undressed  himself  and  went  to  bed,  ther* 
to  die.  To  his  friend  and  physician,  Doctor  Craik,  wlio  sat  on  his 
bed,  and  took  his  head  in  his  lap,  he  said  with  difficulty,  *  Doctor' 
lam  dying,  and  have  been  dying  for  a  lojig  time,  but  lam  not 
afraid  to  die.' 

*  During  the  short  period  of  his  illness,  he  economised  his  time  ia 
arranging,  with  the  utmost  serenity,  those  few  concerns  whick 
required  his  attention  ;  and  anticipated  his  approaching  dissolution 
with  every  demonstration  of  that  equanimity  for  which  his  life  was 
60  uniformly  and  singularly  conspicuous.'  VuL  v.  p.  S25,  &c. 

Thus  died  the  most  illustrious  of  American  citizens,  and 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind.  It  is  nol  perhaps  tea 
much  to  assert  that  no  individual^  by  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions, ever  conferred  so  much  benefit  on  his  fellow  crcaturef» 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  spectacle  more  aftecling 
and  more  sublime  than  that  of  a  whole  nation,  by  an  unani- 
mous impulse^  looking  towards  an  individual  for  protection: 
and  deliverance  in  every  moment  of  turbulence  and  perif, 
and  reposing  the  most  unlimited  confidence  not  only  on  his 
wisdom,  but  on  bis  unsullied  patriotism  and  virtue.  Of 
Washington  it  may  truly  be  said  that  *  he  and  greatness 
were  compelled  to  kiss  :' — the  assumption  of  high  ofiice  and 
large  responsibility  was  with  him  rather  the  performance  of 
a  severe  duty,  than  the  gratification  of  a  favourite  passion  ; 
the  distinctions  of  splendid  station  appear  to  have  had  no 
Other  charm  for  him,  than  the  opportunity  of  becoming  use- 
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ful  to  society;  and  if  men  have  existed  with   powers  mor^ 
happily  adapted  tor  sudden  and  brilliant  achievement,  no  one 

{)erbaps  was  ever  n)'>re  [uWy  accomplished  witli  all  the  qua- 
ities  which  are  leqiiued  in  perilous  tinies,  for  producing  the 
greatest  effects  with  the  most  scanty  and  irregular  resources. 
It  is  a  feature  ot  Ins  character  particularly  phasing,  because 
it  is  uncommon,  that  his  heroism  was  witliout  vanity  ;  he 
rever  undertook  or  exechted  any  thing  with  a  view  to  its 
theatrical  effect  ;  and  ttie  dignihed  sinij)licity  of  his  charac- 
ter rejected  every  thing  artificial  and  affected.  To  conimend. 
his  disinterestedness  were  idle  and  superfluous :  that  virtue, 
"which  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  long  forgotten, 
was  habitually  practised  by  the  father  of  America  ;  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  public  life,  he  inflexibly  refused  to  de- 
rive any  emolument  for  the  situations  which  he  was  called 
to  fill,  and  his  receipts  were  always  confined  to  the  expences 
inevitably  incident  to  the  office  with  which  he  was  invested. 
Our  readers  will  probably  be  giatitied  in  contemplating  a 
picture  drawn  by  one  to  whom  he  was  known  ; 

*  In  the  sober  language  of  reality,'  says  Mr.  Marshall,  'without 
attempting  to  deck  a  figure  with  ornaments,  or  with  qualities  borrow- 
ed from  the  imagination,  a  person  who  lias  had  some  opportunities 
to  observe  him  while  living,  and  who  since  his  decease  has  most  assi- 
duously inspected  his  private  and  pviblic  papers,  will  endeavour 
faithfully  to  give  the  impressions  which  he  has  himself  received. 

*  General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  common  size;  his 
frame  was  robust,  and  his  constitution  vigorous  ;  capable  of  endur- 
ing great  fatigue,  and  requiring  a  considerabU  degree  of  exercise 
for  the  preservation  of  kis  health.  His  exterior  crecited  in  the 
beholder  the  idea  of  strength  united  to  manly  gracefulness. 

*  His  manners  were  rather  reserved  than  tree,  though  they  par- 
took nothing  of  that  dryness  and  sternness  which  accompany  reserve 
^v'hen  carried  to  the  extreme  :  and  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  culd 
relax  sufficiently  to  shew  how  high'y  he  was  gratified  by  the  charms 
of  conversation,  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  His  person  and 
whole  deportment  exhibited  an  unafl'ected  and  indescribable  dignity, 
tinmingled  with  haughtiness,  of  which  all  who  approached  him  were 
sensible  ;  and  the  attachment  of  those  who  posiessed  his  friendship, 
and  enjoyed  his  intimacy  was  ardent,  but  always  respectful. 

*  His  temper  was  humane,  benevolent  an<l  conciliatory  :  but  there 
was  a  quickness  in  his  sensibility  to  any  thing  apparently  offensive, 
which  experience  had  taught  him  t«  watch  and  to  correct. 

*  In  the  management  of  his  private  affairs  he  exhibited  an  exact 
j'et  liberal  ceconomy.  His  funds  were  not  prodig.illy  wasted  on 
capricious  and  ill  examined  schemes,  nor  refused  to  bei.eficial  though 
<;ostly  improvements.  They  remained  therefore  cimipeient  to  that 
expensive  establishment  which  his  reputa.tion,  added  to  a  liospitable 
temper,  had  in  some  measure  imposed  upon  hini,  and  to  those  dona- 
tions which  real  distress  has  a  right  to  claim  from  opuleneee 
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'  He  made  no  pretensions  to  that  vivacity  which  fascinates,  or  to 
that  wit  which  dazzles,  and  frequently  imposes  on  the  understanding. 
More  solid  than  brilliant,  judgnjent  rather  than  genius  constituted 
tho  predominant  feature  of  his  character.'  ***** 

*  In  his  civil  administration  as  in  hismilitary  career,  wereexhihited 
ample  and  repeated  proofs  of  that  practical  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment which  is  perhap-.  ihe  mo-t  rare,  and  is  certainly  the  most  va- 
luable quality  of  the  human  mind.  Devotifiii  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  station,  and  pursuing  no  object  distinct  from  the  public  good, 
he  was  accustomed  to  contemplate*  at  a  distance  those  critical  si- 
tuations in  wliich  the  United  States  might  possibly  be  placed;  and  to 
tiigest  before  the  occasion  required  action,  the  line  of  conduct  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  observe.  Taught  to  distrust  first  impres- 
^  sions,  he  sought  to  acquire  all  the  information  that  was  attainable, 
and  to  hear  without  prejudice  all  the  reasons  whic.i  could  be  urged 
for  or  against  a  particular  measure.  His  own  j  idgment  was  sus- 
pended until  it  became  necessary  to  determine,  and  his  decisions 
thus  maturely  made  wereseldom,  if  ever,  to  be  !>iiakcn.  His  con- 
duct therefore  was  systematic,  and  the  great  objects  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  steadily  pursued. 

'  Respecting^  as  the  first  magistrate  in  a  free  government  musf 
€ver  do,  the  real  and  deliberate  sentiments  of  the  people,  tl»eir  gusts 
of  passion  passed  over  without  rut'fling  the  smooth  surface  of  his 
mind.  Tiusting  to  the  rcflec  ting  good  sense  of  the  nation  for  ap- 
probation and  support,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  pursue  its  real 
interests  in  opposition  to  its  temporary  prejudices ;  and  though  far 
from  being  regardless  of  popular  favour,  he  could  never  stoop  to  re- 
tain, by  deserving  to  lose  it.  In  more  instances  than  one,  we  find 
him  committing  his  whole  popularity  to  hazard,  and  pursuing  stea- 
dily, in  opposition  to  a  torrent  which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  man 
of  ordinary  firmness,  the  course  which' had  been  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  duty.'       *  *  * 

*  Neither  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  the  Americans,  the  ex- 
travagant praises  which  wxmc  bestowed  on  him,  nor  the  inveterate 
opposition  and  malignant  calumnies  which  he  experienced,  had  any 
visible  influence  on  his  conduct.  The  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  texture  of  his  mind.  In  him  that  innate  modesty  which  adula- 
tion would  have  offended,  and  which  the  voluntary  plaudits  of  mil* 
lions  could  not  betray  into  indiscretion,  was  happily  blended  with  a 
high  and  correct  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  with  a  just  consci- 
ousness of  that  respect  which  is  due  to  station.  Without  exertion 
lie  could  maintain  the  happy  medium  between  that  arrogance  which, 
wounds,  and  that  facility  which  allows  the  office  to  be  d.  graded  m 
the  person  who  fills  it.  If  we  ask  tiie  causes  of  the  prosperous  issue 
of  a  war  against  the  successful  termination  of  which  there  were  so 
many  probab.'lities;  of  the  good  which  was  produced,  and  the  ill 
which  was  avoided  during  an  administration  fated  to  contend  with 
the  strongest  prejudices  that  a  combination  of  circumstances  and 
passions  could  produce  ;  of  the  constant  favour-  of  the  great  mass  of 
kis  fellow  citizens,  and  of  the  confidence  which  to  the  last,  moment 
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of  his  life  they  reposed  in  him;  the  answer,  so  far  as  these  cause? 
may  be  found  in  his  character,  will  furiiisli  a  lesson  well  meriting 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  political  fame.' — Vol- 
V.  p.  834-,  &c.  &c. 

We  believe  this  portrait  to  be  correctly  drawn,  and  it  is 
one  of  those  parts  of  the  present  work  which  appear  to  be 
the  best  executed.  As  Mr.  Marshall  has  embraced  in  his 
plan  a  History  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
Washington's  public  lite,  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  in 
not  finding  a  more  perfect  sketch  of  the  federal  constitution 
adopted  in  17o9  ;  this  is  so  important  a  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  times  that  it  ought  to  have  been  distinctly  delineat- 
ed. In  our  notice  of  the  preceding  volumes  we  protested 
against  the  profuse  insertion  of  public  addresses  and  pri- 
vate correspondence,  &,c.  We  were  indeed  scarcely  extra- 
vagant enough  to  hope  that  this  fault  would  be  reform- 
ed in  the  remaining  volumes;  but  certainly  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  publication  distended  to  its  present  size  by 
the  introduction  of  so  much  unnecessary  matter  as  is  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  last  volume;  especially  in  pages 
132,  13.5,  137,  139,  158,  &,c.  &.c.  The  author,  however, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  much  to  blame  :  Richard  Phillips,  iu 
all  probability,  is  the  keeper  of  his  conscience;  and  as  this 
work,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  saviour  of  America, 
is,  for  the  honour  of  American  literature,  to  be  carried  on 
by  British  capital,  the  compiler  must  necessarily  conform  to 
all  the  approved  arts  of  book-making,  which  he  finds  esta- 
blished in  these  kingdoms,  and  which  no  man  understands 
better  than  the  aforesaid  Richard  Phillips,  of  Bridge-street, 
Black  friars. 

Of  the  style  of  these  volumes  we  must  remar'k,  that  it  is 
deficient  in  spirit  and  in  eTegance  ;  that  it  abounds  with  manv 
instances  of  false  taste,  and  with  many  of  those  idioms  which 
prevail  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Art.  IX. — ji  Winter  in  Bath;  hy  the  Author  of  trco  popular 
^  Novels.  4- Fo/s.     Crosby.     1807. 

IT  is  the  province  of  the  novelist  to  mould  into  an  agree- 
able fiction  such  events  and  circumstances  as  may  illustrate 
the  prevailing  weaknesses  and  the  peculiar  virtues  of  luimaa 
nature,  and  uniformly  to  excite  the  symijathy  of  the  reader 
in  favour  of  moral  excellence.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
ends,  it  is  evident  that  to  sensibility  and  taste  must  be  super- 
added an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of 
human  nature  and  with  the  living  world,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  make  such  a  selection  of  materials  as  is  most  likely  to 
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interest  and  instruct  by  the  facility  oF  their  application  to 
the  general  circumstances  of  mankind. 

An  attention  to  those  minute  variations  of  character  which 
arise  from  accidental  and  un:ipparent  causes,  as  they  are  not 
founded  in  general  nature,  and  are,  consequently,  not  appli- 
cable to  general  circumstances,  can  awaken  only  a  teiupo- 
rary  and  local  interest.  A  momentary  sympathy  may  be 
excited,  or  a  fugitive  curiosity  gratilied  by  a  supposed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  individuals  who  are  tlius  repiesented  ; 
but  to  attract  even  this  limited  notice  it  is  requisite  that  these 
peculiarities  should  be  capable  of  exciting  our  risible  pro- 
pensities by  their  absurdity,  or  our  more  serious  censure  by 
their  enormity ;  and  that  they  should  be  delineated  by  a 
strong  and  masterly  hand.  To  select  them  is,  however,  at 
best  to  renounce  a  permanent  reputation  for  a  fleeting  and 
unsubstantial  applause. 

Such,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  some  of  our 
modern  novelists,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  enjoyed  an 
abundant  liarvest  while  the  autumnal  sun  shone,  but  whose 
winter  is  now  for  ever  closed  in  d-irkness.  Their  temporary 
success  has  given  birth  to  a  numerous  tribe  of  imitators;  who, 
as  is  usual,  have  fallen  short  of  their  originals,  and  whose 
want  of  originality  is  recompensed  by  no  devices  of  arrange- 
ment, elegance  of  expression,  or  prolundity  of  observation. 

Before  we  opened  this  production  of  "  the  Author  of  two 
popular  Novels,"  we  had  pleased  ourselves  with  the  expec- 
tation of  many  Interesting  views  of  society,  many  accurate 
and  forcible  illustrations  of  reigning  follies,  and  many  deli- 
neations of  characters  selected  from  the  numerous  groupes 
which  have  frequently  presented  themselves  to  our  notice 
during  a  winter  at  Bath.  Without  any  pretence  to  compe- 
tition, we  flattered  ourselves  that  this  work  might  be  instruc" 
tive  and  entertaining  from  the  abundance  of  materials  which 
offer  themselves  to  an  author  who  adopts  this  subject,  and  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
place  which  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  and  at  so  easy  a  rate, 
affords  opportunities  for  observing  mankind  as  that  to  which 
tve  are  referred  by  the  title  of  this  book.  In  this  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  chmates  and  of  people  of  every  age 
and  description,  each  man  acts  his  part  on  an  open  stage^ 
and  in  the  face  of  the  public.  The  spectator  may  range  over 
a  wide  field  of  observation,  may  mingle  every  day  with  every 
variety  of  human  nature,  and  watch  the  effect  of  every  cause 
which  operates  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  human  happiness  or  infelicity.  He  may  see  multi- 
tudes pass  before  his  eyes  who  are  undistinguished  from  the 
common  herd,  and  dwell  on  many  striking  instances  of  those 
virtues  and  those  vices  which  nature  is  proud  or  ashamed  to 
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acknowledge.  He  may  contemplate  at  ease  a  picture  which 
ifepresents  eveiy  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  the  piedorai- 
rant  passions  and  affections  ef  man,  the  intolerance  or  suf- 
ferance of  age,the  proud  but  ingenuous  temperament  of  youth, 
the  career  and  consequences  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  of 
life  usefully  or  unprofitably  spent.  He  may  witness  the 
perversion  as  well  as  the  wise  application  of  every  natural 
talent,  the  thirst  and  pursuit  after  solid  fame,  and  the  ambi- 
tion which  is  satisfied  witli  the  perishable  monument  of  po- 
pular applause. 

The  present  author  has  disappointed  every  hope  we  had 
entertained,  and  can  merit  only  a  place  among  the  lowest  of 
those  ephemeral  writers  wlio  daily  endeavour  to  catch  the 
passing  rainbow  of  popular  favour.  His  insipid  tale  might 
have  been  safely  consigned  to  the  flames  without  offence 
to  any  individual  among  the  numerous  customers  of  the  Mi- 
nerva press. 

Adriana  Hartley  deserted  by  her  falher,a  professed  gambler, 
and  by  her  mother  who  has  eloped  with  Harcourt,  is,  after 
some  uninteresting  adventures,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  intro- 
duced at  Bath   under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Maybury,  a  vain, 
but  goodhumoured  heiress,  whose  fortune  had  attracted   the 
attention  of  an  Irish  lord.     The  occurrences  at  Bath  are  few, 
and  those  not  characteristical   of  ihe  place.     They   consist 
in   some   walks  from  the   Crescent  to   Pulteney  Street  and 
back  again,  a  visit  to  the  Pump  Room,  of  which  nothing  is 
said,  a  play  which  might  have  been  seen  in  London,   a   ball 
which  might  have  taken  place  at  York,  a  masquerade,  a  spe- 
cies of  entertainment  unknown  at  Bath,  and  a   concerf.     At 
the  concert  Sir  Lionel  Herbert,  who  is  in  a  consumption,  and 
does  not  excite  much  interest  in  the  heart  of  the  female   rea- 
der, attaches  himself  to  Adriana,  and  relates  some   anecdotes 
of  a  few  people  who  pass  in  review,    and  in   his  descriptions 
is  to  be  found  the  grand  attempt  at  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racters froia  the  life.     7'he    most   important  personage  '  is  a 
lady  of  'elegantly  graceful  form  and   decided  majesty   of  de- 
portment,' who,   it  seems,  is  well  known  in  the  Bath  circle^i 
whereshehas  reigned  with  supreme  command  for  thirty  years. 
The  peculiarities  which  attract  our  author's  severity,  are  her 
fondness  for  certain  seats  at  every  concert,  a  desire  of  rank 
to  which  she  believed  herself  entitled  by  her  personal  accom- 
plishments, but  which  she  never  attained,  her  present  occupa- 
tion of  patronising  performers  and  performances  and  benefit 
subscriptions,  and  of  lavishing  all  the  tenderness  of  her  na- 
ture on  lap  dogs,  parrots  and  other  outlandish  and   nondes- 
cript pets,  while  her  heart  is  callous  to  all  the  world   besides. 
This  description  may  in  part  be  true  or  not  true.    That  which. 
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may  he  correct  is  not  sufficient!}'  ludicrous  to  give  occasion 
to  wit,  even  had  the  author  possessed  itj  nor  sufficiently  en-» 
tertaiiiing  to  exile  interest  in  any  class  of  readers.  The  most 
important  charge,  and  that  horn  which  the  character  of  the 
lady  might  suffer  most,  as  it  might  be  productive  of  some  de- 
gree of  contempt  and  indignation,  we  can,  fortunately,  pro- 
iiounceon  very  good  authority,  to  be  false,  and  can,  therefore, 
ascribe  only  to  a  wanton  and  unjustifiable  malice,  the  attempt 
of  an  author,  who  had  not  the  command  of  wit  or  ridicule, 
to  defame  a  lady,  who  in  the  domestic  relations  of  daughter, 
sister,  and  friend,  has  uniformly  evinced  the  most  refined  feel- 
ings and  the  most  sincere  and  active  attachments.  As  it 
was  unnecessary  and  unjust  to  censure,  so  was  it  unnecessarjf 
and  impolitic  to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  man  who  is  brought 
forward  as  it  were  in  contrast,  and  recommended  for  every 
perfection  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  We  mean  not 
to  detract  from  any  praises  which  virtue  may  merit,  but  are 
sorry  to  see  these  praises  bestowed  in  this  place,  where,  from 
the  contiguity  of  illiberaljty  and  indiscrimination,  they  wear 
a.  questionable  shape.  We  shall  ijtke  no  notice  of  one  or  two 
other  feeble  attempts  of  a  similar  nature. 

Sir  Lionel,  apparently  attached  to  Adriana,  begs  a  private 
audience,and  having  obtained  leave  to  visit  her  on  the  following 
day,  on  the  morning  of  his  assignation  suddenly  disappears, 
without  giving  any  reason  for  his  strange  and  ungallant  con-^* 
duct.  Our  heroine  is  astonished  but  not^  disappointed, 
and  harassed  by  the  addresses  of  Lord  Maybury,  who  had 
long  entertained  a  passion  for  her,  makes  her  escape  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  house  of  her  washerwoman,  where,  by 
a  strange  accident,  she  finds  her  mother,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  a  great  length  of  time,  in  the  extreme  of  miser}'  and 
disease.  At  this  instant  the  door  opens  and  discovers 
Falkland,  a  man  of  between  40  and  50  years  of  age,  and  of 
some  fortune,  with  whom  our  heroine  had  formerly  danced 
at  a  ball  in  the  country,  and  who  twenty  ye^rs  before  had 
been  rejected  by  her  mother.  After  some  trifling  incidents, 
which  among  other  things  explain  Sir  Lionel's  conduct,  the 
curtain  dropson  the  marriage  of  Falkland  with  Adriana  ;  the 
female  readers  are  sent  away  displeased  and  dissatisfied  with 
this  unsuitable  connection,  and  every  reader,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  regretting  the  waste  of  the  half  hour  which  has  beerv 
spent  in  perusing  this  wretched  production. 
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Art.  IX. — Letters  of  Scctvola,  on  the  Dismmal  ofhh  Majc' 
sty's   late  Ministers,     Fart  1.     Is.     Kidgway.      1807. 

Art.X. — Letters  of  Scmvola,  on  the  Dismissal  of  his  Majesty's 
late  Ministers.  Fart   IL  Second  Edit.    Is.  Ridgway. 

Art, XI. — A  true  Statement  of  the  Circumsiaj'ces  rchich  led  to 
the   lute    Change  of  Administration.  8ro.  ijd.  or    \bs.  per 
100.  Ridgway.    1807. 

Art. XI I . — A  Letter  stating  theConnection  zchich  Freshyterians, 

Dissenters  and   CuthoUcs  had  icith  the  recent  Event   which 

has  agitated  and   still   agitates   the  Britnh  Emjnre.     To 

which  is  added  a  Letter  from  Lord  Grenville  to  the  Socittij 

for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Sixth  Edit.  (Jd.  Ogle. 

Art. XII L — Thoughts  on  the  present  Crisis  of' domestic  AJfairs^ 
By  another  Laziyer.     Hatcliard.      1807. 

Art.  X\y. —The  fallen  Angers.  A  brief  Review  of  the  Mea- 
sures of  the  late  Adniinidration,  particularly  as  connected 
uith  the  Catholic  Question.  8vo.     Halchard.     J 807. 

THElhirdof  these  pamphletsis  a  republicalionortwooflhe 
last  letters  of  the  second,  and  contains  no    unlair  det'er.ce  of 
the  late  ministers,  and  no  bad  exposition  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  then-  dismission.     The  author,  however,  of  the  letters 
which  have  the  subscription  of  Scaevola,  appears  to  us  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  refusal  of  the   late  ministers  to  give  a 
written  pledge  of  their  future  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
their  sovereign  as  the   cause    of  their    dismission.      Before 
that  pledge  was  required,  and  even  before  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  agitated,   there  was  probably  a  latent  design  in  the 
secret  advisers  of  tlie  crown  to  get  rid    of  those  good  and 
able  men,  who  were  then  in  power,  and  to  construct  an  ad- 
ministration of  opposite  principles,  and  with  ditlerent  views 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  miserable  junto,  who  had  acted  with  him  in  his  last  most 
inglorious  and  unfortunate  administration,  seemed  conscious 
of  their  own  inability  to  guide  the  helm  of  the  state  in  tliis  pe- 
rilous period  ;  and  they  accordingly  declined,  in  the  person 
of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  posts  of  honour  and  of  power,  which 
were  ofTered  them  by  the  sovereign.     But,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that,   at  this  moment,   Mr.  Fox  was  living;  and  the 
present  ministry,  who  were  then  depressed  and  crest-fallen, 
did  not  feel  themselves  competent  to  maintain  their  ground 
against   the  superiority  of   his  talents    and    his  eloquence, 
^ut  the  tongue  of  Fox.  was  no  sooner  silent  in  the  grave,. 
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tlian  the  Havvkesbury's,  the  Percevars,  the  Canning's,  and 
the  Casilereagh's,  rushine  forth  from  their  entrenched  camp 
of  sophistry.  Venality  and  corruption^  determined,  with  the 
concurring  Favour  of  the  sovereign,  to  seize  the  post  which, 
^during  the  hfe  of  Mr.  Fcx,  they  had  abandoned  in  despair. 

The  Cathohc  question  was  made  the  plea  for  the  dismission 
of  the  late  ministers,  but   there  appear  to   have    been  other 
causes  in  ambush,  which   would   infallibly  have  led   to    the 
«ame  result,  if    that  question    had    never    been   discussed. 
Tile  measure   which   they    proposed  of  making  fresh  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics,   afforded  their  adversaries  a  favour- 
able and,  as  they  evidently  anticipated,  a  popular  pretext  for 
advising  his  majesty  to  banish  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Howick, 
&c.  from  his  councils.     The  rays  of  royal  favour  which  shine 
behind  the  throne,  have,  during  the  present  reign,  been  often 
said    to  be  more    luminous  in    their  appearance    and   more 
potent  in   their  effects,    than    those,   which   have    been  cast 
Irom  the  visible  anterior,  on  the  ostensible  servants  of  the  so- 
vereign.     In  the  present  instance,   the   smiles  of  the  court 
were   shed  with  no   ordinary  influence,  on  the  opposers  of 
the  late  patriotic  administration.  The  Catholic  question  came 
very  opportunely   to  their   aid  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  em- 
ployed it  with  considerable  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  subver- 
sion of  their  political  foes.     The  late  administration,  instead 
of  having  attempted,  to  entrap  any  other  person,    as  the}"  are 
falsely  criminated,  appear  to  have  been  themselves  entrapped 
by  the   wily  policy   of  their   enemies    behind    the  throne. 
The  openness  of   tlieir  conduct,  the  fairness  of  their  views, 
and  the  patriotic  ardour  of  their  sentiments,   rendered  them 
less  wary  and  suspicious  than  men  of  inferior  talents,   but 
with  worse  hearts,  would  probably  have  been.     A  plan   was 
secretly  devised  for  their  ruin,  and  they  fell  into  the  snare. 
For  a  time,  the  measure  which  they  proposed    in   favour  of 
the  Catholics,  seemed  likely  to  be  accomplished  without  any 
very  strenuous  opposition.     With  expanded  sails,  and  a  pro- 
pitious wind,  they  seemed  approaching  the  wished- for  shore 
of  emanci|)ation  ;  when  certain  machinations,  more  sinister 
and  nefarious  than  those  which  hags  are  said  to  practise  on 
the  coast  of  Lapland,  obliged  them  to  forego  their  swelling 
hopes,  and  caused  the  haven  of  peace,  of  freetlom,    and  of 
joy,  to  vanish  from  their  sight.     To  drop  the  metaphor,  as 
talent  is  often  supplanted  by    cunning,   the   late   ministers 
were  completely  outwitted  by  their  insidious  opponents.  Ac- 
cording to  their  suggestions,   Lord  Grenville  and  his  patrio- 
tic associates  were  suffered  to  proceed  to  a  certain    length 
towards  the  execution  of  their  favourite  measure  \  but  when 
they  had  gone  so  far  that  it  was  known  to  be  impossible  for 
them  to  recede  without  the  loss  of  reputation,  iuip^idimentSj 
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which  they  had  neither  expected  nor  foreseen,  were  thrown 
in  their  way,  which  they  found  it  impossible  to  pass.  The  gra- 
cious assent,  which  they  suppostd  themselves  to  have  re- 
ceived, was  converted  by  treacherous  advisers  into  a  formal 
and  authoritative  prohibition.  Counsels  untav(»urabie  to  the 
welfare  of  the  st.iU  were  instilltd  inio  the  ears  of  Ll)e  bcsL  of 
lii';js.  His  niiijest}  was  a  iviseO  to  exact  apledoe  from  his 
servants,  which,  if  it  testihed  their  ( ■•  niplaisance  to  the 
crown,  would  have  rendered  them  inr-ipable  of  promoting 
the  security  of  the  empire  and  ihe  interesis  of  the  people. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  pledge,  even  it  it  had 
been  subscribed,  would  have  much  prolonged  the  power  of 
the  late  adininistration.  Their  dismission  might  have  been 
delayed  ;  but  as  the  measure  itself  had  been  prev!ously  de- 
termined, one  pretext  would  not  have  been  wanting  if  ano- 
ttier  failed.  Those  who  are  resolved  on  any  enterprize  of 
violence  or  fraud  will  readily  provide  tliemselves  with  oppor-? 
tunities  for  the  execution.  If  the  ministers  had  signed  the 
pledge,  ihey  would  soon  have  sunk  in  their  own  estimation 
and  in  that  of  the  public  ;  and  w.hen  their  abihty  had  been 
rendered  impotent  by  the  dereliction  of  their  principles  and 
the  loss  of  popular  regard,  they  would  have  been  dismissed 
with  little  ceremony,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  folly  anci 
the  pangs  of  their  regret.  The  pledge  was  designed  by  per- 
fidious advisers,  less  for  the  security  of  the  crown  than  for 
the  degradation  of  the  ministers.  In  resisting  the  demand;, 
those  ministers  evinced  as  much  foresight  as  integrity. 

With  repect  to  the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  it* 
self,  all  its  bearings  and  tendencies  appear  to  us  to  be  for  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  empire.  It  would  not  only  add 
three  millions  ol  bodies  to  the  physical  strength  ot  the  coun- 
try, but  of  bodies  animated  with  hearts,  warm  with  a  sense 
pf  favours  received,  and  beating  high  for  an  opportunity 
of  evincing  their  courage  and  their  zeal  in  the  defence  of  a, 
paternal  government  and  an  uiiiled  empire.  The  Irish  are 
naturally  a  people  lull  ot  gpnej-ous  affections.  On  such  a 
people  the  boon  of  kindness  is  never  ill  bestowed.  It  will 
be  repaid  with  ample  service,  with  triple  remuneration. 
Is  it  morally  just,  is  it  politically  wise  to  withhold  from  such 
a  people  those  pnvih  ges  and  immunities,  those  inci.tements 
to  a  fair  and  honourable  exertion  in  the  civil  and  in  the  mi- 
litary departments  of  the  state,  vphich  are  eigoyed  by  the  rest 
otthe  community? — We  will  allov/  that,  though  most  of  the 
catholic  gentry  in  Ireland  are  as  well  educated  as  other  per- 
sons ill  similar  circumstances  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, ma- 
ny of  the  priests  etill  retain  a  portion  of  their  primitive  bigotry 
and  iatoleranoe.  But  we  have  still  to  learn  that  the  genius  of 
Jjigotry  is  to  be  impioved  by  any  species  of  persecution.     Ke- 
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ligious  bigotry  is  always  accompanied  with  proselyting  pro- 
pensities; and  it  is  well  known  that  those  propensities  are 
more  active  when  they  are  slimulated  by  want;  when  the 
subsistence  of  the  individual  is  at  all  dependant  on  the 
prcjpagation  of  his  tenets  among  new  converts,  or  on, 
their  retention  by  the  old.  13ut  we  may  apply  no  very 
uncertain  noi  inefficacious  remedy  for  this  evil  by  grant- 
ing a  salary  both  to  the  l^ishops  and  the  priests  of  the 
Komish  church  in  Irehuid,  which  would,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, dimmish  their  proselyting  zeal,  encrease  their  good 
will,  and  enlarge  then"  charity  beyond  the  narrow  pale  of 
their  own  communion.  Buonaparte,  in  whom  we  see 
much  to  abhor  which  is  evil,  and  something  to  imitate  which 
is  good,  has  taught  us  that  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
may  be  constituted  both  of  papists  and  of  protestanis  witli- 
out  any  collision  of  religious  animosity,  or  any  disturbance 
in  the  internal  tranquillity  of  an  empire.  Tiie  boon,  which 
a  state  affords  to  its  religious  teachers,  certainly  operates  ui 
some  measure,  as  a  premium  on  their  indolence  ;  and  what- 
ever may  oe  the  case  amom::  other  sects,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  in  the  Komish  communion"f  that  in  proportion  as 
the  priest  is  quiescent,  tlie  people  are  enlightened.  The 
Irish  catholu-s,  by  being  exem[)ted  I'rom  those  invidious  dis- 
linctioiis  wiili  which  they  are  now  both  stigmatised  and  op- 
pressed, bv  being  liberated  from  the  obs(  uriuij;  artifices  of 
their  priests,  would  participate  inorerapidiy  in  that  rational 
illuminatio'n,  which  is  gradually  s|)rc  .ding  over  the  British 
isles.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  popery,  whpn  it  has  once 
been  S'jbverted,  will  notreadiiy  recover  irom  its  fall.  It  may 
be  a  giant  wliileignorance  remains;  but  vMie.i  reason  appears 
in  hf.r  armour  of  light,  the  towering  strength  of  the  giant 
sinks  into  the  imnotency  of  the  d>'arf.  Let  thf  govern- 
ment of  this  country  open  the  way  to  every  civil  and  militarv 
distinction,  to  the  virtuous  ambition  ot  th>-  Irish  Catholics; 
let  us  soften  the  remaining  bigorry  of  their  priests  by  kind 
indulgence,  and  dimmish  their  mischievous  activity  by  a  pru- 
dent and  well-timed  liberality;  let  us  excite  amonir  the  half 
barbarous  peasauiry  a  s[)irit  of  industry  ;  let  us  gradually 
diilusethe  blessings  of  civilization  and  th.e  elements  of  know- 
ledge by  wise,  humane  and  philanthropic  institutions  :  and 
■we  shall  behold  a  favourable  change  in  the  geuius,  the  ha- 
bits and  the  manners  of  the  people.  That  species  of  jiopery 
which  is  most  pernicious,  cannot  long  survive  the  culture 
of  the  intellect;  and  popery,  divested  of  its  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition, of  its  irrational  mummery  and  its  pestilent  opi- 
nions, becomes  as  innocuous  as  any  olliei  species  of  Christi- 
anitv. 

As  popery^  from  the  ignoraace  which  it  encourages  and  the 
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blind  suLmission  which  it  enjoins,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  arbitrary  power,  we  believe  that  it  is  a  species  of 
rehgion,  which  sovereigns  in  general  regard  with  comphicen- 
cy  rather  than  abhorrence.  I'articiilar  circmn&tances  may 
render  it  an  object  of  their  dread  ;  but  tl)at  dread  i?  more 
excited  by  some  associated  contingencies,  than  by  the  mis- 
chievous quahties  of  the  thing.  Even  in  this  country  and  dur- 
ing the  presentreignnosmall  degreeot  complaisancehasbeen 
shewn  lo  papists,  and  to  papists  too  not  of  native  extraction 
but  of  foreign  growth.  By  an  act,  which  passed  in  th.e  44lh 
year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  he  is  empowered  to  admit  an  uu- 
iimiled  number  of  foreign  papists  into  his  army:  to  give 
them  commissions  without  any  limitations,  and  to  billet  them 
on  his  people  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  only  to  the 
same  regulations  as  the  native  troops.  VV^hcn  this  act  pass- 
ed, did  the  cry  of  '  no  popery'  resound  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
court  ?  Was  any  dread  felt,  any  alarm  excited  in  the  bosom 
of  the  anti-papistical  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  pensioned  coad- 
jutors? No,  their  lips  were  clo.^ed  and  their  tongues  were 
mute.  The  constitution  was  thought  free  from  danger 
and  the  church  from  profanation,  though  the  sword  was 
put  into  the  hand  of  these  exotic  papists;  and  tliough 
the  act  permitted  10,000  to  be  quartered  in  an}'  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  even  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  But 
are  the  religion  and  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  safer 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  than  of  Irish  catholics?  Is  a 
papist  who  has  breathed  irom  his  birth  the  free  air  of  these 
genial  isles,  more  an  object  of  terror  and  dismay,  than  a 
papist,  who  has  imbibed  the  noxious  vapour  of  despotism 
under  the  slavish  governments  of  the  continent  ?  Can  these 
questions  be  answered,  or  these  contradictions  be  reconciled 
by  the  flippant  oratory  of  Perceval,  of  Canning,  or  even  of 
Eldon,  the  conscientious,  the  open  and  the  upright? 

But  it  appears  from  some  little  circumstances  which  have 
transpired,  and  indeed  from  the  conduct  and  seritiments  of 
tlie  present  ministers,  that  the  dread  of  the  secret  cabal  be- 
hind the  throne  was  not  excited  more  by  the  iiidulgences 
which  were  designed  for  the  Irish  catholics,  than  bv  those 
which  were  intended  for  the  English  J^resbyterians  and  other 
descriptions  of  protestant  dissenters.  A  repeal  of  the  reli- 
gious tests  was  proposed  in  the  clause  which  was  introduced 
into  the  mutiny  act  by  Lord  Howick,  and  which  was  inserted 
in  the  bill  which  he  afterwards  brouoht  into  the  House  of 
Commons. — "  lli;/c  ill(C  lachri/r/uc."  This  is  what  princi- 
pally excited  the  dread  that  was  I'elt,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
ttiat  was  exprcs-sed.  In  the  proceedings  of  courts  as  well  as 
in  the  transactions  of  private  life,  the  ostensible  reason  is 
often  diflerent  from  the  true.     The  true  must  be  sought  nut 
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511  the  open  declarations, b\it  in  the  tacit  reservations,  the  half- 
i'oriiied  sentences   and  the  shufiiing  duplicity  of  the  parties. 
it  was  neither  consistent  with  wisdom  nor  with  .jxthcy  that 
any    favours  should  be  si)evvn  to  the  cathohcs,   which    were 
not  disj-jensed   with  ecjual  hber.dity  to  every  other  species  of 
dissenters.     The  chtinis    to  civii  and   to  rehgiou-^  immunities 
which  tlie  catltulics  could  prefer,  mi^ht  with   at  i.^a^t  equal 
justice  be  pleaded  by  every  dei\omination  oi  dissenters.      I'le 
pn^sbyterian  interest^  which  was  most  strenuously  active,  and 
most  forcibly  o[)eiative  in  placini;;  the  present  family  on  the 
tlirone,  has  not  for  many  years  experienced  much  favour  from 
the  court.     '^J'he  prmciplesof  the  v.higs,  inde*  J,  which  are  so 
generally  professed    by  the  presbyterians,   have  never  basked 
mucli  in  tlie  sunshine  of  court  favour  during  the  present  leign. 
That  favour  has  been    principally  vouchsafed    to  those    who 
have  shewn    themselves  most  active  in  depressing  the  people 
and  elevating  the   prerogative.      When   the  cry  of  "  no  po- 
pery" was  raised  upon  a  late  occasion,  more  bitterness  was 
lurking  in  the   iieart  against  the    protesiant  disser.ters,  llie 
iirm   friends  of  knowle(i2;e  and   of  iibertv,  than  au,ainst  tiie 
papists,    v,ho  have  aUvays  shewn  themselves  more  favourable 
to  ignorance,  and  n)ore  prone  to  servitude.     But  by  refusing 
to  concede  anv   thing   to  the  catholics,   the  secret  cabal   ot* 
tinconslitutional  advisers  thought  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  necessity  of  making  any  concessions  to  the  conscien'ioi  s 
dissidents,  from   the  establishment,   among  the  prolestanrs. 
Tlie  indulgences  which   were  proposed  for  the  catlu)lics  (iid 
iiut  excite  their  abhorrence  and  their  fears,   so   much  as  the 
re|»eal  of  the  tests,  which  must  h:ive followed  in  favour  of  the 
dissenters.      For    a   protestant  government   coukl   not  have 
granted  any  bo(in  to  iis  popish,  which  it  refused  tu  its  protes- 
tant subjects,  without  subjecting   itself  to  the  most  odious 
acciisations.      We   have  thus  (!evi  loped  some  of  l!ie  iateut 
motives  which  operated  in  the  bosoms  of  tinise  advisers,  \vl;o, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  late  patriotic  administration^ 
lav  in  ambush  behind  tht  throne. 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  late  administration,  vvhca 
we  consider  the  good  which  they  did,  comp  ued  vvitli  ihe 
S'Ort  time  which  they  liad  for  doing  it,  and  with  the  nume- 
j'ous  impedmients  which  were  accumulated  in  their  way  by 
the  friends  of  the  old  tyranny  ai:d  corruption,  Vv^e  il  "ik  tlieai 
entitled  to  high  and  ample  praise.  Purity  of  intention,  the 
love  of  their  country,  a  proper  regard  foi  knowledge  and  for 
liberty,  and  a  virtuous  hostility  to  the  perpetuation  of  impo- 
sition and  abuse,  were  evident  in  the  viev.s  which  they  d  s- 
closed,  in  tlie  principles  wliich  they  professed,  and  in  the 
^general  course  oi  conduct  which  they  pursued.  Theirsclieme 
<pf  government  was  comprehensive;  liberal;  and  enlightened; 
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iiot  fcMercd  bj  narrow  prejudices,  or  sectarian  partialities,  not 
obscured  by  sordid  interests,  nor  debased  by  one  mercenfiry 
act.  in  these  perilous  and  turbulent  litnes,  when  it  is  ne- 
cessarv  to  :t;uard  airainsl  the  oulraue  of  democratic  violence 
on  the  one  side,  and  tlie  more  dangerous,  becatise  nu)re  la- 
tent and  insidious  macbuiations  of  an  usurping  tyranny  (jn 
the  other,  they  formed  a  barrier  bcUveeu  both.  'Miey  evin- 
ced a  respecUu!  attention  to  the  couslitntional  bead  of  the 
government,  and  equal  devotion  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  consfiuuion,  liberate'd  from  the  nnnaturcsl  eiccrescence 
*)f  multiplied  abuse,  was  the  object  of  their  veneration  ; 
and  the  principles  which  had  been  so  warmly  cherished^  and 
&o  invariably  maintained  by  Mr.  Fox  were  their  guide.  In 
times  like  these,  and  indeea  in  any  times,  we  consider  the 
dismission  of  such  a  ministry  to  be  a  national  calatiiity. 

In  our  review  of  Lord  Howick's  speech  and  on  other 
late  occasions  we  have  expressed  our  attachment  lo  that  ad,- 
jiiinistration  of  which  he  was  such  a  shining  oriKiment  ;  and 
that  attachment  is  increased  bv  every  comparison  which  we 
can  institute  between  their  conduct  and  that  of  their  succes- 
sors in  office.  We  are  neither  the  interested  nor  tlie  venal  ad- 
■vocates  of  any  party,  but  we  will  never  shrink  from  the  duty 
of  defending  tlie  good  and  the  wise  whether  in  or  out  of 
place. 

We  will  mention  one  little  circumstance  which  evinces 
the  different  temper  of  the  two  administrations,  [n  our  review 
Jor  May  we  mentioned  :.  sermon  which  had  been  preached 
l^>y  Mr.  Stone  at  an  arcludiaconal  visit.ition,  which  had  given 
tjonsiderable  offence  to  thoie  who  are  enemies  to  free  inquiry 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  who  do  not,  like  true  Pi^cteslants^ 
con-,ider    the  scriptures  to  be  the  only  irule  of  faith. 

lliis  sermon  was  by  certain  persons,  whose  discretion  i^ 
inferior  to  their  zeal,  njade  the  object  of  an  ecclesiastical  pro- 
secution ;  but  the  proceedings  were  discouraged  by  the  late 
administration;  llie  present  ministers  however  were  no  sooner 
in  their  seats  than  lheswt)rd  of  intolerance  was  lifted  against 
»he  inquisitive  religionist  ,•  tind  the  prosecution  was  ordered 
to  proceed. 

In  discussing  tlie  merits  of  the  lale  administration  in  our 
review  of  Lord  Howick's  speech,  we  did  not  dwell  on  one 
j)arlicular  which  deserves  no  oidinary  commendation;  the 
introduction  of  limited  service  into  the  constitution  of  the 
JBrilish  army.  This  measure,  regarded  in  a  constitutional 
view.  Will  be  f^jund  equal  in  utility  to  any  public  act,  which 
has  been  passed  during  the  present  reign.  The  profession  of 
a  soldier  on  the  former  fooling  of  the  army  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  imprisonment  for  life.  An  almost  insuperable 
Varriev  was  placed  between  ihe  soldieraad  the  citizen  ;  and 
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linrdly  any  common  ties  of  sympathy  were  left  to  connect 
the  feehngs  of  the  army  with  the  hberties  of  the  people. 
But  according  to  the  improvement  of  the  late  administratioa 
the  soldier  is  intimately  blended  with  the  citizen.  After  a 
few  years  of  service  the  soldier  may  return  to  renew  his 
peaceful  labours  in  his  native  fields,  tn  his  native  fields  he 
may  enjoy  the  svveec  charities  of  wife  atid  child.  More  citi- 
zens will  become  soldiers  ;  and  fewer  soldiers  will  cease  to 
be  citizens.  The  great  danger  to  a  free  government  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  army  rendered  alien  by  its  constitution 
to  the  common  interests  and  sympathies  of  the  people.  This 
danger  the  lute  administration  took  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sure to  prevent.  The  indulgences  which  they  proposed  to 
concede  to  the  Catholics  and  to  the  Dissenters  were  only 
an  act  of  common  justice  to  both  ;  and  though  the  liberality 
of  their  views  and  the  disinterestedness  of  their  measures 
may  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  th.eir  places  and  their  power, 
yet  the  good  sense  of  the  country  is  alive  to  the  feeling  of 
their  services;  and  its  gratitude  will  not, readily  cancel  the 
obligation. 


Art.  XV. — Sur  la  Cause,  SjC. 

On  the  Cause  of  the  Miseries  of  Europe  from  1789  to  ISO?, 
iJy  M.  De  Lisle,  a  Trench  Etnigrant.  Svo.  Booker. 
1807. 

TO  the  French  revolution,  as  to  the  box  of  Pandora,  have 
been  ascribed  all  the  numerous  ills,  which,  at  present,  i«fest 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Bui  the  author  thinks  that 
the  revolution,  which  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  Europe,  can- 
not be  the  cause  :  for  the  same  thing  cannoty  at  once,  be 
both  effect  and  cause.  The  present  sufferings  of  Europe^ 
instead  of  being  imputed  to  the  revolution,  ought  more  pro- 
perly to  be  attributed  to  those,  by  wliose  machinations  and 
intrigues,  whose  open  aggression  and  insidious  hostility,  the 
stream  of  the  revolution,  composed  of  the  sentiments  and 
affections,  the  interests  and  the  passions  of  men,  was  divert- 
ed into  a  different  channel  from  that  in  which  it  would  have 
otherwise  flowed.  The  original  tendencies  of  the  revolution 
were  certainly  pacific;  and  its  principles  can,  with  no  more 
justice  be  charged  with  the  massacres  of  September,  the 
distresses  of  nations,  or  the  desolating  fury  of  the  present 
war,  than  the  precepts  and  genius  (;f  Christianity  can  be 
made  accountable  for  the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or 
the  ravage  of  the  crusades.  The  pernicious  effects,  and 
wide-wasting  ruin  of  the  revolution  can  justly  be  ascribed 
«nly  to  those^  who  conspired  to  hinder  its  beneficial  couse- 
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qnetices,   to  alter  its  nature,  to  vitiate  its  purity,  to  turn  if^ 
milk  into  gall  and  its  waters  into  biood.     The  unprincipled, 
perlidious  and  cowardly    nobles  who  abandnned  their  coun- 
try and  tiieir  sovereign,  when   boili  were  in  the  utmost  oeed 
of  tiieir  assistance,  and  who  spread  themselves  over  Europe, 
collecting,  from   every  quarter,   hordes  of  assassins  against 
tiie  liberties  of  France  may,   m   conjiUK^tion  with  the  courts 
of  Vienna,  of  Berlin,  ^c.  v/lio  were  weak  enough  to  listen  to 
the   periidious  counsels    of  these  despicable  lu!j;itives,  moat 
justly  be  charged  with  the  horrors,  the  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed of  the  revolution.    These   have  been  the  instruments  of 
converting  the  pacific  genius  and  virtuous  principles  of  the 
revolution   into  a  monster  and   a  fury  ;  perpetrating  unpa- 
ralleled barbarities   and    unprecedented  abominations.     On 
their  heads  be  the  guilt  of  enormities,  too  atrocious  to  have 
a  place  in  the  records  of  humanity.     13y  them  the  current  of 
the  revolution   was  swelled  into  a  torrent  that  has  inundated 
Europe,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction   of  the  civi- 
lized   world.       But   moral  causes,  though   too   subtle  to  be 
seen,  or  too  intricate  to  be  unravelled,   are   as  deteiminate 
in  their  tendencies  and  as  certain  in  their  operations,  a^  phy- 
sical.    But  moral   causes,    though   subject  to  general   laws, 
seem  lo  be  under  the  mure  inunediaie  agency  of  God  ;  and 
what  we  call   moral   catises  are,  in  fact,   parts  of  his  provi- 
dential government  ;  which  is  at  once   relative  to  the  past, 
the  present  and  the  future.     Evil  always  ultimately  rebounds 
with  a  dreadful  reaction  on  these  by  whom  it  has  been  occa- 
sioned.    The  evils'of  the  revolution    have  proved  most  des- 
tructive to  their  authors.     The  courts  of  Vienna  and  of  Ber- 
lin have  been  recompensed  to  the  full  for  the  partvvhich  they 
took  in    the   antirevolulionary  war.     if  iheir    thrones    have 
not  been  thrown  down,yet  they  are  left  standingor.ly  ona  base 
of  ruins.   Of  the  antirevolutionaiy  emigrants,  manv  have  pe- 
rished, and  the  rest  are  verging  to  the  brink  of  annihilation. 
The  pimciples  of  the  revolution  were  good;  but  good,  viti- 
ated, becomes  tliC  worst  of  evils.     I'he  flagitious  use  which 
has  been   made  of  the  purest   religion   and  the  best  code  of 
ethics,  is  a  proof  of  rhis.     I'he  enemies  of  the  revolution  by 
the  calumnies   which  were  so  lavishly  disseminated    against 
the  authors,  the  spirit   and  the  principles,  armed   all  Europe 
against  it,  till  it  became  the  most  terrible  engine  of  destruc- 
tion to  themselves,  and  the   most  formidable  weapon,  which 
Prfjvidence  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  man   for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  frustrate  the  effects 
of  a  combination  of  causes  which,  at  first,  seemed  to   aflord 
the  I'airest  promise  of  freedom  and  of  happiness.     But  blind 
zealots,   intriguing  and  half-sighted  politicians^  lawless  and 
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rapacious  despots,  the  fiends  of  ambition,  of  avarice,  of  ty- 
ranny and  priestcraft,  conspired  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the  open- 
ing dawn  of  the  revolution,  and  to  engender  storms  and 
tempests  in  a  sky,  that  would.  Otherwise,  have  been  serene. 
What  a  dread  account  will  they  have  to  give  at  the  impen- 
ding day  of  moral  retribution,  who,  to  gratify  the  basest 
passions,  the  most  sordid  and  unhallowed  ends,  obscured  the 
brightest  piospects  and  disappointed  the  most  clieering  hopesi 
of  the  human  race! 

A  few  days  after    the   glorious  capture  of  the  Bastille  in 
July  1789,  which  caused  a  sensation,  that  vibrated  from  Pa- 
ris almost  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  a  few  factious  and   pusil- 
lanimous nobles,  who  had  neither  minds  nor  hearts  to  embrace 
the    generous  vie.ws   of  the   revolution,   left  tlieir   country, 
breathing  vengeance  without  having  suffered  injury,  and  re- 
solved by  their  calumnies  and  intrigues,    their  supplications 
and  their  tears  at  other  courts,  to  ruin  tlie  cause   which  was 
auspicious  to  humanity,   and  adverse  only  to  the  selfishness, 
the  pride  and  tyranny  of  a  few.     In   the  month  of  October 
following,  the  new  government  issued  a  general  amnest}^  in 
order  to  induce   those  fugitives  to   return  to  France.     They 
refused  ;    and  busied  themselves  every  where   in    collecting 
enemies  against  the  new  order  of  things.  The  courts  of  Vi- 
enna and  of  Berlin    too  readily    listened    to  their  perfidious 
representations  ;  in  Germany  they  were  authorized   to  levy 
troops  against  France;  and    ihey  unfurl   the  banners  of  an 
antirevolutionary  war.  Miserable  men  !  infatuated  politicans! 
little  did  they   calculate  the  extent  or  the    consequences  of 
that  war!   By  a  decree  of  the  29th  of  October    I79I  the  le- 
gislative assembly  petitioned  Louis  XVI I,  to  require  the  prin- 
ces of  the  empire  to  prohibit  the  armaments  of  the  emigrants. 
A  decree  of  accusation  was  passed   against  them  on    the  1st 
of  .January  179'2,and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  April,  war 
was  declared  against  the  emperor.     These  plain  facts  prove 
that  the  new  government  of  France,    instead  of  being  the 
aggressor,  either  against  the  emigrants  or  the  princes  of  the 
empire,    was  herself  first  menaced    by    their  treachery  and 
attack.    France  was  most  anxious  tor  peace,  that  she  might 
consolidate  her  government   and   perfect  the  domestic  ar- 
rai^gements  which  she  meditated  ;   but  the  enemies  of  the 
revolution  were   impatient  for  war,  that  they  might  prevent 
its  beneficent  efiects  ;  and,    by    throwing  the  kingdom  inta 
anarchy  and  inundating  it  with  blood,  make  the  people  de- 
sire the  restoration  of  former  abuses,  and  seek  for  rest  in  the 
old   system  of  oppres-^ion.     Jntheyear  1792   the  cabinets  of 
V  ienna,ofBerlin,and  Stockholm  engaged  in  a  war  with  France 
against  every  principle   of  justice,  of  humanity,  and   policy. 
They  were  neither  attacked  nor  menaced  by  the  revolution  ^ 
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the  revolutionists,  occupiefi  with  their  own  concerns, 
wished  for  pi  ace  with  !v)rcign  power?  but  those  powers 
deluded  by  Ine  represeniauuns  ot  the  emigrants,  nor  less 
by  their  own  selfisnness  and  ambition,  thought  that 
the  revoluliuu  was  a  mere  fabric  oK  saud,  wlaich  they  had 
only  to  enter  France  with  an  army  in  order  to  dissipale  in 
air.  Impressed  with  this  infatuation,  and  dazzled,  like 
School-boys,  witii  the  hope  of  mighty  atchievements,  the 
king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  marched  into 
the  heart  ot  France  at  the  head  of  an  army  almost  destitute 
of  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  result  is  well  known. 
They  were  indebted  for  their  return  only  to  the  forbearance 
of  their  enemies.  At  this  period  the  revolution  had  grown 
into  a  giant,  whom  it  was  idle  in  the  coalesced  powers  to  at- 
tack,and  impossi^'e  to  subdue.  But  they  knew  nothings  as  they 
ougiit,eiti:er  ot  llie  state  of  Franceor  of  the  nature  of  the  revo* 
lution.  One  str  itagem  succeeded  to  another  ;  and  as  the  strata- 
gems of  seltishness,  of  ignorance, and  folly  usually  do,  all  final- 
ly failed,  f  f  the  revolution  was  to  he  suj)pressed,  the  efforts  of 
the  coalition  were  too  late  ;  the  military  force  of  France,  in 
wh^ch  numbers  were  aidec?  by  enthusiasn),  was  more  than  a 
match  for  theillconcerted  aggressionof  confederated  Europe. 
If  the  coalesced  powers  wished  to  stop  the  diffusion  of  revolu- 
tionary principles,  the  war  only  contributed  to  sublime  the 
virus  and  to  disseminate  the  bane  ;  while  it  convened  the 
revolution  itselfintoa  volcano  of  death.  The  revolutionary 
governments  were  successively  furnished  with  means  of 
conquest  and  o|)portunities  of  aggrandizement,  which  they 
would  otherwise  never  have  experienced.  Incentives  to 
universal  domination  were  supplied,  which  were  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  ;  and  those  enemies  to  the  revolution,  \wh03e 
malignant  attempts  soured  its  pacific  spirit,  and  counteracted 
its  beneficent  tendencies,  were,  by  the  wise  retributions  of 
Hhe  Deitv,  ipamersed  in  suiferin":  and  woe. 

While  the  coalesced  cabinets  made  war  on  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  lliey  were  ignorant  of  the  causes;  thejr 
cherished,  they  [)atronized,  they  supported  the  only  criminal 
authors  of  the  event,  which  inflamed  their  hostility,  and 
alarmed  their  fears.  The  real  authors  of  the  revolution,  that 
is,  the  profligate  cabal,  wiiose  peculation,  extravagance,  and 
crimes,  involved  tlie  old  government  in  those  inextricable 
difliculties,  which  necessitated  a  recourse  to  the  measures 
■which  brought  on  the  revolution,  had  no  sooner  set  fire  to  ■ 
th^  mine  than  they  all  fled,  at  the  moment  of  explosiori^ 
These  recreant  fugitives,  wherever  they  went,  spread  the 
report  that  virtue  and  loyalty  were  banished  from  France; 
and,  in  order  to  avert  suspicion  from  themselves,  they  as- 
cribed the  revolution  to  any  c^use,  rather  than  the  right* 
Tiicy  were  heard  Y<\ih  atteuliou  }  and  instead  of  the  dctes- 
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tation  which  is  due  to  guilt,  they  excited  the  sympathy 
wliic-h  belongs  only  to  innocent  misfortune.  Even  Burke 
made  his  eloquence  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  their 
invectives  and  their  calumnies ;  and  the  real  cause  of  the 
revolution  seemed  buried  under  an  impenetrable  cloud.  That 
cause  was  indeed  designedly  kept  out  of  sight  ,•  and  specu- 
latit.n  dwelt  on  causes  which  were  remote,  partial,  accessory, 
and  indirect.  But  M.  De  Lisle  has  attempted,  with  con- 
siderable ability,  a  perspicuous  exposition  of  that  which  1st, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution;  which  2dly,  deter- 
mined the  attempt; and  which  3dly,  caused  it  to  succeed., la 
considering  the  causes  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  revo- 
lution, the  first  thing  which  merits  our  attention,  is  the  im- 
becile, timid,  and  irresolute  character  of  the  king.  This 
monarch  has  been  much  commended  for  his  good  intentions; 
but  without  sufficient  consideration.  To  mean  well  and  to 
do  ill,  appears  to  us  to  constitute  but  a  poor  claim  to  kingly 
praise.  The  voliti<ms  of  beneficence  may  often  be  judged 
praise-worthy,  when  separated  from  the  corresppnding  per- 
formance ;  because  the  power  of  execution  may  be  wanting; 
but  no  king  of  France  was  prevented  by  inability  from  exe- 
cuting any  good  intentions  towards  his  people,  which  his 
heart  might  indulge,  or  his  reason  might  contrive,  A  king 
possesses  more  power  either  of  doing  good  or  of  doing  evii 
than  any  other  man  ;  and  his  praise  or  his  blame  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  good  or  the  evil  which  he  does. 
To  say  that  the  good  intentions  of  Louis  were  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  domination  of  liis  queen,  is  to  degrade  him  to  a 
despicable  inferiority  below  the  dignity  of  man.  When  we 
panegyrise  a  sovereign  we  look  for  qualities  which  are  of 
more  sturdy  growth  than  to  be  rendered  sleril  and  unpro- 
ductive by  the  malign  ascendancy  of  a  woman.  Louis  was 
little  better  than  the  menial  of  his  queen  ;  and  the  queen 
herself  appears  to  have  been  played  off  like  a  puppet  by  one 
of  the  ladies  of  her  court.  Those,  who  administer  the  affairs 
of  a  despotic  government,  do  well  to  hide  the  machinery  un- 
der a  veil  of  mystery ;  for,  if  the  curtain  were  so  far  with- 
drawn as  to  expose  the  puppets  which  move  the  wires,  an 
ineffable  contempt  would  supersede  the  feeling  of  respect, 
and  invalidate  the  duty  ofobedience.  The  queen  had  many 
natural  attractions,  and  could  charm  when  siie  pleased  ;  but 
she  had  neither  an  enlightened,  nor  a  cultivated  mind.  She 
never  read  aiiy  thing  but  a  few  romances  ;  her  knowledge 
was  small  ;  nor  did  she  seem  at  all  anxious  to  enlarge  tfie 
slock.  When  any  subject  assumed  a  serious  turn,  an  ennui 
was  visible  on  her  countenance,  which  dulled  the  conver- 
sation. Ske  amused  herself  with  the  tattle  of  the  day,  vyith 
little  sallies  of  gallantry,  which  were  managed  with  address 
Crit.  Rav.Vol.  U.  J?//y,  1B07.  X 
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and,  above  all,  with  scandal,  as  it  is  served  up  at  court.  Aaf 
talents  for  pleasing  at  all  superior  to  her  own,  affected  her 
with  evident  inquietude  Such  was  Marie  Antoinette,  on 
whom  Buvke  lavished  the  richest  colours  of  his  eloquence. 
The  orator  called  her  the  morning  star  ;  but  the  course  of 
this  star  was  governed  by  a  very  inferior  light  in  the  person 
of  Julia  de  Polignac,  arnd  boih  together  combined  with  the 
corrupt,  venal,  and*  licentious  coterie,  which  followed  in 
their  train,  formed  the  most  malignant  constellation  tliatever 
ruled  over  the  horizon  of  France. 

The  king  was  an  obsequious  tool  to  the  wishes  of  thequeen  ; 
and  the  queen  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  views  of  Ma- 
dame Polignac  and  her  eoterie  ;  who  mad^  a  shameless  traf- 
fic of  the  power  and  favour  of  the  queen.  Every  sister  of 
this  coterie  laboured  with  criminal  avidity  in  making  her 
own  fortune,  that  of  her  family  and  friends  ;  she  had  her  re- 
gular office,  her  levee,  her  courtiers,  &c.  The  emolument* 
and  honours  of  the  church,  all  places  in  the  civil  and  military 
department,  pensions,  annuities,  letters  of  nobihty,  decrees 
of  cassation,  revision,  privileged,  pardons,  exemptions,  even 
injustice  itself,  all  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  recesses  of  the 
eoterie,  which  was  nominally  subject  to  the  queen  ;  but,  in 
reality  obeyed  the  ascendant  of  Madame  de  Polignac.  This 
coterie  tor  fifteen  years  ruled  the  country  without  controul  j 
and,  like  a  host  of  harpies,  pillaged  it  without  moderation. 
The  honest  Surgot,  who  wished  to  apply  some  remedy  to  the 
increasing  abuses  of  the  state,  was  soon  baffled  in  all  his 
projects,  ridiculed,  and  dismissed,  by  the  faction  of  Madame 
de  Polio^nac.  His  successor  M.  de  Clugni  lavislied  the  pub- 
lic money  with  so  little  restraint  on  his  prostitutes  and  the 
members  of  the  coterie,  that,  in  a  ministry  of  four  months, 
he  added  twelve  millions  to  the  deficit  of  the  state.-  Olhei 
ministers  were  successively  dismissed  by  the  coterie  till  the 
destinies  of  France  were  conimitted  to  M.  deCalonne,  whose 
profusion  exceeded  that  of  all  his  successors  ;  but  whose 
complaisance  to  the  cabal  of  Madame  de  Polignac  was  so 
nnlimited,  that  he  continued  in  office  for  about  three  years 
and  a  half,  till  he  had  expended  three  milliards  of  livres, 
above  the  ordinary  revenue.  Thiscnormity  of  extravagance, 
which  was  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  Madame  de 
Polio-hac  and  her  friends,  sufficiently  shews  how  this  mis- 
chievous coterie  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution. 

In  order  to  soften  the  indignation  against  this  unparalleled 
prodigality,  the  coterie  propo5ed  that  some  popular  expe- 
dient should  be  devised  to  maintain  their  own  influence,  and 
to  support  the  credit  of  M.  de  Calonne,  The  notables  were 
convened,  but  this  assembly,  instead  of  exhibiting  any  com- 
plaisance to  tne  minister  or  kiv  friends,  demand  an  account 
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of  the  debt^  and  of  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  incurred. 
The  feeble  king  was  inveigled  or  intimidated  into  a  com- 
pliance with  their  demands;  Calonne  was  dismissed^  and  the 
states  general  were  ordered  to  be  assembled. 

At  that  crisis  of  peril  when  the  Bastille  was  taken,  it  is 
Certain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  coterie  secretly  overruled  the 
counsels  of  the  king.  At  this  moment  the  ottly  alternative 
left  them  was  defence  or  tlight ;  they  had  not  courage  or 
energ}'  sufficient  for  the  first ;  they  advised  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  yield  to  his  subjects  ;  and  they  fled  with  preci- 
pitation,  hoping  soon  to  return  and  take  vengeance  on  their 
enemies.  But,  in  order  to  covertheir  flight  from  tie  reproach 
of  cowardice,  they  had  the  art  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  issue 
an  Older  for  them  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Thus  these  perfi- 
dious fugitives,  among  whom  were  three  princes  of  the 
blood,  abandoned  the  king  in  his  utmost  need,  to  the  machi- 
nations of  his  enemies,  and  ihe  outrage  of  the  populace.  By 
their  perfidy  and  their  cowardice  the  coterie  of  Madame  de 
Polignac  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  king,  who  had  loaded 
them  with  favours  ;  and  to  the  success  of  the  revolution. 

Many  writers  have  concurred  in  ascribing  the  revolution 
to  the  exertions  of  the  philosophers.  But,  on  this  subject, 
M.  De  Lisle  well  remarks,  that,  if  by  the  word  philosophers 
we  understand  only  men  oflax  principles  and  bad  morals, 
such  philosophers  have  abounded  in  all  ages  from  Cain> 
of  fratricidal  memory,  to  the  present  times.  In  this  sense 
philosophy  may  b'e  loaded  with  all  the  crimes  which  have 
ever  been  committed  in  the  world.  But  ihis  is  only  to  pro* 
fane  a  venerable  name  :  and  philosopliy  had  no  more  share 
in  producing  the  multiplied  atrocities  of  the  revolution, 
than  Christianity  itself.  The  ruinous  and  impolitic  war  which 
the  French  government  waged  in  favour  of  America^  the 
dilapidation  of  the  finances,  the  lethargy  of  the  police,  the 
5'lence  of  the  laws,  the  multiplied  violations  of  religion  and 
morality,  the  general  debauchery  and  libertinism,  which 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  revolution,  were  rather  the  effect 
of  the  voluptuous  and  profligate  coterie  of  Madame  de  Po- 
lignac  than  the  fruit  of  philosophy  or  the  operation  of  phi- 
losophers. Burke,  Barruel,  and  other  writers,  have  ascribed 
to  the  literati  and  sages  of  France  a  greater  d.-gree  of  con- 
cert and  of  influence  than  tliey  ever  possessed  ;  they  were 
divided  among  themselves,  but  if  their  whole  authority  had 
been  combined  for  one  purpose  and  directed  to  one  end,  it 
would  have  been  insuliicient  to  subvert  tile  massy  fabric  of 
the  ancient  government.  Tiu*!  government  was  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  philosophy  of  its  adversaries,  but  by  the  vices 
and  the  crimes  of  those  who  professed  to  be  its  friends.  Nei- 
ther the  declamatiofl  of  the  philosophers  nor  the  viuieace  of 
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the  people,  would  have  overturned  the  throne,  if  the  band  cf 
courtiers  and  of  courtezans  who  surrounded  it,  had  not,  by 
their  accumulated  enormities,  iheir  extravagance,  debauch- 
ery, and  crimes,  brought  the  government  into  disgrace,  low- 
ered it  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  sapped  the  foun- 
dations on  which  ahjne  it  could  rest  with  security  till  it  was 
forced  into  the  vortex  of  revolution. 


Art.  XVI. —  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Fercivaljt.  D.F.  U.S.  and  J.S.  F.  U.S.  andfl.M.S.  Edin. 
late  Fres.  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  at  Manchester ;  Mem- 
ber  of  the  hoyal  Societies  of  Paris  and  of  Lyons,  of  the 
Medical  Societitsuf  London, and  of  jlix  en  Provence,  of  the 
jimeric  Acad,  of  rlrts,6ic.  and  of  the  Americ.  Phil.  Soc. 
at  fhiladetphia.  To  zvhich  is  added,  a  Selection  from  his 
Literary  Correspondenct.     Qvo.     Johnson.      180?. 

FROM  the  struggles  of  ambition  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
rations,  from  the  asperity  of  party  politics,  or  the  less  be- 
coming, though  not  less  virulent  rancour  of  party  theologi- 
ans, the  mind  willingly  turns  to  the  contemplation  of  use- 
ful virtue,  and  reposes  with  satisfaction  on  tlie  quiet  scenes 
of  domestic  life. 

If  the  biography  of  a  man  of  letters  be  from  its  very  nature 
destitute  of  that  variety  of  event, which  principally  operates  in 
attracting  our  attention  to  tlie  history  of  individuals,  the  life 
of  a  physician,  it  may  be  objected,  whose  residence  in  a  pro- 
vincial town  precluded  him  from  that  intercourse  with   the 
great  or  the  learned,  which  the  metropolis  alone  affords,  can 
have  but  feeble  hopes  of  arresting  tiie  attention  of  the  world. 
But  the  memory  of  Dr.  Percival  has  many   claims  on  the 
public  gratitude  ;    the  profession  of  which  he  was  an   orna- 
ment,  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  testifying  the  utility  they 
derived  from   his   labours,  and  there  are    few  families  who 
have  not  been  benefited  by  his  efforts   to  instruct  the   rising 
generation.     If  the  observer  of  his  life  and  writings  be  not 
dazzled   by  the   splendour  of  commanding   talents,    he    is 
charmed  by  the  milder  influence  of  moral   beauty;  and  the 
talents  of  Dr.  P.,  if  not  of  the  most  distinguished  order,  claim- 
ed for  their  poss(^ssor  a  highly  respectable  rank  among  the  lite- 
rary characters  of  our  age  and  country,  while  the  active  uti- 
lity which  ev0'animated  his  exertions  and  diiected  liis  views, 
throws  around  him  a  steady  lustre,  which  outsiiines  the  glare 
of  more  powerful,  but  useless  or  mis-diiected  genius. 

The  syhject  of  these  memoirs  was  descended  from  a  Ches- 
feire  faniily  of  considerable  respeclubilily,  and,  being  then 
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!7  years  of  age,  was  the  first  pupil  whose  name  was  enrolled 
at  the  celebrated  Warrington  academy,  whicli  was  opened  in 
1757.  It  is  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  his  early 
doubts  on  the  subject  of  our  national  religion  are  to  be  at- 
tributed, as  it  appears  that  before  his  removal  irom  that  se- 
minary, he  had  entertained  an  idea  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  hut  hesitated  concerning  the 
subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  which  at  Oxford  is 
required,  by  statute,  on  matriculation.  These  doubts,  on 
more  profound  investigation  of  each  article  of  belief,  and 
a  scrwtinizing  study  of  the  best  doctrinal  interpreters,  were 
matured  into  an  entire  separation  from  the  communion 
bi'  the  established  church.  A  due  respect  for  the  sacredness 
of  private  opinion,  on  a  subject  so  important  to  tlie  interests 
of  humanity,  induces  us  to  forego  all  comments  on  this  part 
of  Dr.  P.'s  conduct  and  character.  In  matters  of  faith  our 
opinions  may  differ  from  his,  but  he,  like  us,  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  the  national  establishment.  The  wanton 
contempt  alone  of  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  religion  deserves 
reprobation,  and  it  is  our  pride  and  boast,  unh!<e  some  of  the 
journals  of  the  present  day^  who  even  glory  in  their  intole- 
rance, that  no  man  can  complain  of  persecution  from  us  for 
his  sentiments  on  the  speculative  doctrines  of  religion.  It  is 
with  considerable  satisfaction  that  we  find  our  opinions  on 
this  ooint  coinciding  so  exactly  with  those  of  so  able  and 
unprejudiced  a  judge  as  Dr.  Percival,  who  has  the  praise 
of  never  having  participated  in  the  rancour  of  religious  con- 
troversy, 

*  A  sireimous  advocate  for  the  expediency  of  embracing  definite 
s,cntiments  oi  belief,  he  maintained  at  the  same  time  the  supremacy 
of  individual  opinion,  and  the  regard  due  to  that  system  ot  national 
fnith,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  through  so  long  a  period  by  the 
eminent  iearnini;  and  integrity  of  its  divines.  *  (he  speculative 
doctrines  of  religion,  he  declares,  as  they  have  no  influence  on  the 
moral  condu'.t  ot  mankind,  are  comparatively  of  iittle  importance. 
They  cannut  be  ui.d'-rstood  by  the  generality  even  of  Christians  ; 
and  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  good,  have  in  all  ages  d  ftVred,  and 
will  ever  continue  to  difi'er,  about  them.  An  intem|)eiatezt'al  there- 
fore for  such  points  of  faith  betrays  a  weak  under-.landing  aiiid  a, 
coniracted  heart  ;  and  that  zeal  mayjuilly  be  deemed  ji. temperate 
which  exceeds  the  vnlue  of  its  object,  and  which  abates  oui  benevo- 
lenie  towards  those  whodo  not  aJopt  the  saiiie  opinions  with  our- 
selves.' 

Johnson,  in  his  nineteenth  number  of  the  Rambler,  ex- 
patiates with  his  usual  discrimination  and  strength,  on  the 
expediency  of  an  early  choice  of  a  profession.  A^reeably  to 
the  sentiments  of  that  great  man,  Dr.  FerciV^l  seems  to 
have  determined  when  yet  very  youni/,  to  follow  t;ie  medical 
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profession.  This  predilection  may  be  traced  to  the  pirtico* 
lar  constitution  of  his  mental  and  corporeal  faculties.  With 
a  mii)d  thirsting  for  intellectual  improvement,  he  natnrally 
contemplated  with  pleasure  the  pursuits  connected  with  phy- 
sic, a  science,  or  an  art,  as  his  hiographer  well  observes,  allied 
to  an  almost  infinite  range  of  natural  and  moral  enquiry. 
The  delicacy  of  his  temperament  pointed  out  those  occupa-* 
tions  as  particularly  desirable,  which  were  to  be  attended  with 
comparative  ease  and  tranquillity,  while  it  rendered  him  alike 
disinclaied  and  unfit  for  the  tumultuous  pursuits  of  a  more 
ambitious  life.  To  these  reasons  may  *be  fairly  added  that 
active  spirit  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  Di.  Pereival,  and  which  could  not 
but  take  d<.  light  in  the  prospect  of  a  species  of  happiness 
which  the  profession  of  medicine  affords  beyond  any  other, 
that  of  ministering,  immediately  and  perceptibly^to  the  mise- 
ries of  our  fellow  creatures  in  distress. 

After  a  regular  course  of  study  at  the  two  universities,  the 
most  celebrated  in  Europe  for  medical  science,  Edinburgh 
and  Leyden,  Dr.  P.  on  tus.  return  from  the  latter  place,  en- 
tered into  the  marriage  state,  and  after  a  residence  of  two 
years  at  Warrington,  his  native  place,  determined  upon  set^ 
tling  at  Manchealer,  where  an  opening  then  offered,  and 
where  he  commenced  his  career  with  a  degree  of  success 
which  is  rarely  equalled. 

Before  his  removal  from  Warrington,  Dr.  P.  had  enjoyed 
a  considerable  share  of  leisure,  which  was  devoted  to  various 
philosophical  and  experimental  enquiries,  chiefly  connected 
with  the  science  of  physic.  The  result  of  these  lucubrations 
was  the  Essays,  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Me- 
dical and  Experimental.  The  observations  which  we  findoa 
this  subject  in  the  work  belore  us,  shall  be  given  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  they  will,  we  think,  afford  a  favourable  example 
of  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  composition  possessed  by 
the  autlior,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  character  whose  life 
\s  recorded, 

*  The  ^'  Essays"  which  he  formed  on  the  result  of  his  investigati- 
ons, wf-re  sometimes  presented  to  the  Royal  Societ}',  and  were  atter- 
war<ls  inserted  in  the  volumes  of  its  Tictnsactions  :  at  other  times, 
th(-y  were  coinmnnicattd  to  the  public  throuf^h  the  medium  of  the 
mobl  cuirent  periodical  journals.  Thebc  miscellaucdus  pieces  were, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  collected  and  published  in  one 
volume,   under  the  title  o(  Essays  Mulkal  and  ExperimevtaJ. 

'  the  favourable  reception  which  thi>  volume  gained  with  the 
pnblic,  encouragt'd  its  author  to  pursue  the  scheme  of  experimen- 
tat enquiry  which  he  had  commenced.  His  choice  of  this  method, 
it  may  j)e  observed,  was  directed  liy  a  mature  consideration  of  the 
proper  object  arid  means  of  Svieniiiic  research  ;  and  as  he  laboured 
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^ith  perseverance  in  a  walk  at  that  lime  little  frequented  by  men  of 
talents  or  learning,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  explain  briefly  the 
nature  of  his  design. 

*  The  progress  of  medical  science,  when  compared  with  the  num- 
ber and  diligence  of  its  professors,  might  justly  appear  inconsider- 
able, and  excite  the  attention  of  the  more  liberal  part  to  the  causes 
which  retarded  its  advance.ivient.  So  recently,  however,  have  the 
rules  of  legitimate  investigation  been  i^enerally  comprehended,  that 
these  causes  were  imperfectly  understood,  and  often  erroneously^ 
explained,  by  writers  ofphvsicin  the  midiile  of  the  last  century* 
Medical  piiilosophers  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged,  that  the  same 
circumstances  which  at  first  promoted,  tended  afterwards  unequivo- 
ciiliy  to  obstruct  the  enlargement  of  their  science,;  or  that  the  vast 
designs  of  the  fathers  of  physic  dazzled,  whilst  they  enlightened,  the 
judgments  of  their  successors.  The  early  structure  of  medicine, 
like  that  of  other  sciences,  having  arisen  from  the  energies  of  i/idivi- 
.4/«a/ genius,  men  were  accustomed  to  look  for  its  extension  and  ira- 
proveuK'nt  to  the  like  etforts  of  extraordinary  iHtellects  ;  and  thus, 
whilst  the  miaititude  neglected  the  proper  use.  or  abandoned  the 
record  of  their  experience,  a  few  capacious  mind«;  laboured  to  ex- 
tend their  views  on  every  side  to  the  boundary  of  physical  research. 
On  the  credit  of  their  own  experiments  and  observation  they  erect- 
ed comprehensivesysteras  ;  and,  possessed  of  the  common  faculties 
which  nature  has  assigned  to  limit  individual  experience,  they  trust- 
ed to  other  powers  for  the  artificial  ariangeraent  of  h^r  laws. 
Hence  the  gre.tt  and  important  discoveries  which  these  masters  suc- 
^^fssively  made,  were  so  blended  with  the  fanciful  errors  of  specula- 
tion, that  each  in  his  turn  contributed  to  mislead  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  By  mistaking  the  proper  object  of  philosophy,  tlieiues- 
tirnablepowe-rsof  genius  and  industry  were  often  lavished  ou  the  pur- 
suit of  a  shadow  ;  and  the  ffiiiST  principles  of  medical  science 
seemed  destined  to  be  the  sport  of  perpetual  uncertainty. 

'  It  may  not,  indeed,  appear  unaccountable,  that  a  science  ex- 
tending ovef  the  animal  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  material 
kingdom,  should  continue  longer  involved  in  conjectural  hypothesis, 
than  the  more  abstract  or  limited  subjects  of  investigation.  The  suc- 
cess, ho\\^.ver,  with  which  philosopht^rs  had  begun  to  elucidate  other 
department* of  experimental  knowledge,  at  length  served  to  commu- 
nicate its  ^jroper  light  to  medical  enquiry.  The  error  was  gradu- 
ally acknowledged,  of  attempting  to  gain  the  mastery  over  so  com- 
prehensive a  science  by  the  solitary  powers  of  the  most  vigorous  ca- 
pacity ;  and  a  more  adt^quate  method  was  sileiuly  adopted,  which, 
•b'^  exercising  the  reason  and  experience  ofari  indefinite  multitude, 
and  by  distributing  its  labours  in  due  arrangement,  has  brought 
them  to  bear  with  united  advantage  on  the  same  common  object, 
The  most  enlightened  and  powerful  minds  have  been  diverted  from 
Jhe  formation  of  >yi>tems,  to  the  accurate  scrutiny  and  lailhful  re- 
cord of  the  facts  which  are  cognizable  by  their  senses;  wiulst  niea 
of  humbler  talents,  who  formerly  receiveu  with  acquiescence  tha 
opinions  of  their  superiors,  have  since  iabjured  witli  them  m  the 
fame  field  of  experiment  and  research.     The  benefit  of  this  wide  co- 
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operation  has  greatly  exceeded  the  simple  measure  of  the  truths 
which  have  been  accumulated.  Nor  would  it  be  an  exaggeration  to 
assert,  that  the  splendid  discoveries  in  experimental  sc'ence  which 
recent  times  have  witnessed,  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  more 
extended  influence  of  those  rules  of  legitimate  philosophy,  which 
Lord  Bacon  attempted,  two  centuries  ago,  to  est:iblish, 

*  In  estimating  the  merit  therefore  of  s«ieniific  writers,  some  pre- 
ference will  be  due  to  those,  who  were  among  the  first  to  give  a 
riglit  direction  to  the  industry  of  their  couteinporaries.  Although 
Dr,  Percival  was  by  no  means  the  earliest  writer  of  essays  on  dis- 
tinct subjects  of  experimental  physic  ,  yet  no  medical  philosopher, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  had  hitherto  so  clearly  unlokled, 
or  pursued  through  so  considerable  a  series,  the  objects,  of  this 
practical  design.  The  merits  of  the  sriieme  are  unquestionable  ; 
and  the  merits  of  the  writer  may  be  esteemed  o?  superior  e.\cellence, 
because  he  has  risen  above  the  commoii  pr.  judices  of  the  times,  and 
anticipated,  in  some  degree,  that  euli:;hteued  order  of  enquiryj 
which  has  since  more  generally  prevailed.' 

During  his  whole  Ufe  Di.  Percival  united  literary  with 
professional  einDloyment.  As  his  works  have,  we  believe 
without  exception,  been  given  separately  to  the  worid,  it 
would  be  alike  an  insult  to  the  taste  of  the  public  i\nd  to  the 
reputation  of  Dr.  P.  lo  enumerate  them.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  are  now  for  the  fi'st  time  edited  in  a  complete 
form,  under  the  care  of  his  son,  who  has  prefixed  the  biogra- 
phical sketch  now  under  review,  as  an  introduction  to  ihtin. 

As  a  part  of  that  steady  system  cf  philanthropy,  by  which 
from  maturity  to  old  age.  Dr.  P.  was  uniformly  ai  tua- 
ted,  must  be  enumerated  his  assiduous  efforts  in  the  forma- 
tion of  several  public  establishments. 

*  He  was  one  of  the  small  number  of  literary  patrons,'  says  our 
author,  '  who  contributed  their  active  services  to  the  support  of  the 
Warrington  academy,  an  institution  which  engaged  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  attention  of  the  leading  dissenters  ot  this  kingdom. 
Prom  neighbourhood  of  situation,  as  well  as  from  early  attachment 
to  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  the  geiierai  objects  of  the  foundation, 
he  had  for  some  years  promoted  its  success  by  his  exertions  in  vari- 
ous departments.  As  trustee,  he  took  a  share  in  the  business  and 
responsibility  of  its  government  ;  whilst  he  frequently  employed  his 
pen,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  institution,  and  in  soliciting  the  pecuniary  aid  ot  those  indivi- 
duals who  were  friendly  to  its   welfare,' 

When  the  above  seminary  was  dissolved,  an  institution 
cf  a  similar  nature  and  for  similar  purposes,  viz.  the  educa- 
tion of  proteslant  dissenting  ministers,  was  projected  at 
Manchester,  under  the  title  of  the  Manchester  Academy. 
Here  also  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  took  an  active  and 
leading  interest.     This  new  academy  flourished  some  years 
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Vith  considerable  reputation.  It  14  not  to  our  purpose  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  ot"  the  decline  of  either  of  these 
estabhshmenls.  It  is  well  known  that  the  academy  at  Man- 
chester eventually  shared  tlie  same  fate  with  its  prototype 
and  predecessor. 

Tiie  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester, 
which  has  attained  a  just  distinction  iroin  the  talents  of  its 
member-,  and  the  volumes  of  memoirs  which  it  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  laid  before  the  public,  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  zeal,  and  its  continuance  to  the  fostering  care  of  Dr. 
Percival.  This  institution  originated  in  tlie  meetings  which 
were  held  weekly  at  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  conversation, 
and  which  were  frequented  by  all  the  literary  characters  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  together  with  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, and  occasional  strangers.  A  resfular  society  being 
afterwards  formed  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  Dr.  P.,  he 
was  appointed  president,  in  wliich  respectable  situation  he 
coiituiiied  till  his  death,  cherishing  and  supporting  the  in- 
stitution by  his  eX'Mtions,  and  adduig  credit  to  its'  Transac- 
tions,' by  his  frequent  and  valuable  literary  contributions. 

Through  life  he  was  in  the  habit  o/  correspondence  with 
most  of  the  distinguished  literary  characters,  as  well  his  own 
countrymen  as  foreigners.  In  that  style  which  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  epistolary  writing,  he  in  consequence  at- 
tained a  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  His  biographer 
hasjudiciously  inserted  in  the  present  work,  a  selection  from 
his  correspondence^  remarkable,  perhaps,  rather  for  purity 
of  style  than  for  vigour  of  conc.epiion.  But  the  letters 
tend  to  exhibit  a  faitliful  image  of  the  mind  whence  they 
proeeeded  ;  they  breathe  throughout  the  most  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles,  benevolence  towards  individuals, 
and  an  ardent  zeal    for  the  public  good. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  most  painful  part  of  the  biogra- 
pher's duty.  Dr.  P.  had  never  enjoyed  vigorous  health,  but 
great  caution  and  temperance  had  in  a  moderate  degree  secu- 
red to  him  its  invaluable  comforts.  He  had  nevertheless  been 
accustomed  for  many  years  to  be  tormented  at  intervals  with 
violent  head-achs,  which,  as  his  death  drew  near,  gavehita 
a  longer  respite  than  usual.  In  the  summer  of  1804,  his 
last  illness  came  upon  him.  On  the  23d  of  August,  he  was 
seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  was  conveyed  to  his  bed, 
from  which  he  was  to  rise  no  more.  For  some  days  he  suf- 
fered excruciating  pain  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm  aad 
liver,  which,  as  miglit  be  expected,  he  bore  with  fortitude 
and  resignation,  the  result  of  an  approving  conseieoce.  Oa 
the  abatement  of  the  pain,  he  was  left  in  a  state  pi"  irfej^a- 
lable  debiUty,  and  on  the  SOth  day  of  the  same  month, 
finished  his  state  of   quiet  dissolution,  ienviag  to  his  afflicted 
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survivors,  the  oousolation  that,  as  he  lived  universally  belo- 
ved, so  the  lamentations  of  all  who  knew  him,  bore  honoura- 
ble testimony  to  his  departed  virtues. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  sketch  which  we  have  given 
of  Dr.  Percival's  hie,  that  as  a  man  of  learning  and  talents, 
his  title  to  admiration  is  far  from  insignificant,  but,  as  his 
biographer  motlestly  observes,  *  his  chii':!s  to  the  regard  of 
posterity  will  be  deemed  more  considerable,  when  the  no- 
bler parts  of  his  character  are  contemplated  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  his  virtues.'  It  was  in  a  sick  room  that  Dr,  ?.'s  ami- 
able disDosition  shewed  itself  to  tiie  srreatest  advantaa[e.  In 
this  department  of  his  duty,  he  had  no  equal  ;  in  liis  do- 
mestic relations  of  iather,  Iriend,  husband,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  point  out  his  superior  ;  and  it  has  rarely  hap[)ened 
to  us  to  be  acquainted  with  a  character,  to  which  t!ie  Homeric 
epilhetof'  /:j/««2(r/fss/ might  with  less  impropriety  beapplied. 
The  son  who  ventures  to  lay  before  the  world  a  life  of  his 
father,  undertakes  a  delicate  task,  but  it  is  one  which  the  pre- 
sent author  has  executed  in  a  manner  that  must  give  pleasure 
t®  every  reader.  He  has  never  suffered  the  prejudices  of  affec- 
tion, and  the  high  reverence  which  hejuslly  entertains  for  his 
distiriguished  parent,  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  obligation 
imptjsed  upon  l;im  by  truth,  wiiile  the  filial  affection  which 
marks  every  page  of  the  work,  gives  to  the  reader  of  sensi- 
bility, a  secret  charm,  wh,ich  would  induce  him  to  make 
ready  allowance  for  greater  exaggerations  than  those  in 
which  Mr.  Percival  has  inihilged.  The  few  extracts  with 
■which  we  shall  conclude  this  article,  will  bear  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  our  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  supersede 
the  necessity  of  that  encomium,  which  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  the  writer's  style  would  otherwise  demand  at  our 
hands. 

'  It  might  justly  be  observed  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  that 
the  attributes  6t  ihe  pbiiusopher  belonged  not  more  properly  to  the 
■uriter  thuii  to  the  man  ;  and  that  he  ceased  not  to  ai:n  at  the  highest 
dignity  of  human  virtue,  by  conforming  his  habitual  sentiments  to 
the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason  ;  "  to  (ppovm  [mvov  ayx^ov,  to  S' 
a.(poQniv  }ixMv."  So  habitually  temperate  and  measured  was  his  con^ 
duct,  that,  in  truth,  the  course  of  along  career  furnished  scarcely 
any  of  those  personal  incidents  in  which  vulgar  curiosity  is  apt  to  de- 
light. The  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  over-ruling  influence 
of  particular  propensities,  by  the  obstinacy  of  pride,  or  the  frolics  of 
vanity,  found  no  place  in  the  even  tenor  of  a  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  learning  and  philanthropy  ;  a  life,  which  exemplified  at 
once  the  energy  and  the  value  of  those  speculative  principles  which 
philosophers  have  often  vainly  endeavoured  to  realize.  'I'he  reader 
therefore,  who  is  acquainted  with  these  attributes  of  Dr.  Percival's 
icharacter,  may  recognize  both  in  his  correspoiidence  and  more  finish. 
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erl-wpitings  the  essential  features  of  his  disposition.  The  same  up- 
right and  benevolent  Sj^iirit,  the  same  candour  of  sentiment  and  ur- 
banity of  miinner,  the  same  ardour  for  improvement  and  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  truth,  were  discernible  alike  in  the  productions  of  his  pen 
and  the  coutluct  of  his  life.  The  exterior  appendages  to  which  the 
writer  just  quoted  refers,  hardly  served  to  embellish,  much  less  to  ex- 
alt, the  real  dignity  of  his  nature.  So  that  the  removal  of  the  veil 
which  sometimes  conceals,  even  in  great  minds,  a  contrariety  of  sen- 
timent and  conduct,  could  in  this  instance  disclose  nothing  which  was 
not  alrea<iy  manifest.  Nefamam  qutdem,  cm  etiam  scepe  boni  indt/U 
gent,  ostoitamla  virtute,  uut  per  artem  qucesivit ; — procul  ccmulatione 
Mdversus  coileaus.' 


^  The  preceding  account  gf  Dr.  Percival's  literary  life  has  anti- 
cipated any  formal  delination  of  his  moral  and  intf  ih  ctnal  character. 
Had  not  thy  circumstances,  indeed,  which  are  (here  imp>jrfectly 
recorded,  served  to  exhibit  the  features  of  his  mind  and  conduct  in 
their  real  form,  tho  writer  would  have  declined  a  task,  too  arduous 
and  ttfo  delicate  for  the  attempt  of  an  avowedly  partial  biographer. 
Supported, fiowever,  by  the  testimonies  of  public  and  private  virtue, 
whuh  that  narrative  contains,  he  may  venture,  diffidently,  to  add 
a  few  general  observations,  requisite  to  complete  the  purpose  he 
has  undertakerr. 

'  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  most  valuable  gift  of  nature,  a 
clear  and  vigorous  understanding,  with  all  its  faculties  alike  fitted 
for  exertion,  was  eminently  possessed  by  the  subj>ct  of  this  memoir. 
Fortunately  for  his  intellectual  improvement,  and  perhaps  still  more 
so  for  his  happiness,  the  powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  be  endued 
"with  that  exact  proportion  of  relative  strength,  which  experience 
has  evinced  to  be  at  the  same  time  most  favourable  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  whole,  and  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  virtue.  His  education,  conducted  in  great  measure  by  his  own 
discretion,  corresponded  with  the  speculative  opinions  which  he  af- 
terwards taught  ;  and  by  suffering  no  one  of  his  talents  to  remain 
unimproved,  nor  any  important  branch  of  knowledge  to  pass  un- 
noticed, formed  his  mind  for  liberal  and  comprehensive  thought. 
The  fortune  of  liis  birth  too,  Avhile  it  furnished  sufHcienlly  the  means 
and  the  ambition  of  intellectual  culture,  kept  his  viev/s  steadily  di- 
rected to  theattaiument  of  useful  science.  So  that  nature  and 
education  conspired  to  furnish  him  with  that  habitual  energy  of 
thought  and  conduct,  which,  when  controuled,  as  in  him  by  the 
influence  of  a  temperate  judgment,  invariably  conduces  to  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind. — Simplicity  of  thought,  and  consistency  of  opi- 
nion, also  strongly  characterised  his  mind  ;  while  the  variety  of  his 
acquisitions  combined  with  the  due  vigour  of  his  faculties  to  pre- 
serve him  from  the  bias  of  any  jurticular  habits  of  mental  appli- 
cation. Dr.  Percival's  moral  qualities,  it  may  be  addetl,  displayed 
the  like  character  of  suitable  and  consistent  energy  ;  "  so  happily 
were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together;  so  justly  were  they  bh.iidcd, 
and  so  powerfully  did  each  prevent  the  other  from  eiceedin;^  its 
Jpioper  bouuds," 
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<  In  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his 
conduct,  it  would  appear,  I  am  persuaded,  no  easy  matter,  to  des, 
cribe  in  terms  too  lively  or  unqualified,  the  singular  purity  and  in- 
flexible rectitude  of  his  nature.  A  constant  command  over  the 
powers  of  his  judgment,  and  a  most  perfect  controul  over  all  his 
passions,  acquired  by  unremitting  pams,  Jseemcd  to  qualify  him  for 
the  hab.tual  exercise  of  virtue,  throughout  the  muUiplied  relations 
of  his  life.  "Possessing  within  himself,''  to  use  the  language  of  a 
'  great  writer  ;"  asalient  living  principle  of  generous  and  manly 
action,"  his  coniuct  was  directed  implicitly  by  the  rule  of  his 
moral  judgment,  and  conformed  more  perfectly  with  the  standard  of 
intrinsic  excellence  than  is  commonly  observed  even  among  the  most 
virtuous  of  mankind.  This  independence  of  principle  too  appeared 
manifest  in  that  dignity  of  exterior  deportment,  which,  withou  t 
effort  or  affectation,  he  invariably  preserved.  Yet  so  eminent, 
at  the  same  time,  was  the  gentleness  and  the  suaiity  of  his  temper, 
tiiat  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  nobler  and  rarer  vir- 
tues which  he  possessed, readily  paid  the  tribute  of  respect  to  these 
engaging  qualities.  ^^  Nihil  met  us  in  vultu  ;  gratia  oris  supererat ; 
bonumvirum  facile  crederes,  tnagiium  liberiter.'"  Perhaps  it  has  hard. 
ly  ever  happened,  that  nature  and  self-government  have  so  happily 
conspired,  as  to  form  a  character  more  consistent  in  its  parts, 
more  amiable  in  its  energies,  or  more  just  and  ratiorial  in  its  con- 
duct/ 


Art.  XVH. — JIl  the  Blocks!  or,  an  Jlntidotc  to  All  the 
Ta/enti,  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  Three  Dialogues.  Bij  II a- 
gelium.     8ro,     3s.  (id.     Leigh.  1807. 

THIS  is  a  very  spirited  production.  Mr,  Flagellum  ap- 
pears to  have  borrowed  the  scourge  of  Juvenal,  with  which 
he  penetrates  into  tlie  interior  ol'  the  present  cabinet,  and 
lays  about  him  with  no  common  severity  and  force.  From 
the  premier  to  the  subaUern  not  one  escapes  his  blows  ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  cor[>oral  chastisement  which  he  inflicts, 
is  such  as  they  will  long  feel,  and  such  as  ihs  poetic  cata- 
plasms which  are  contained  in  All  the  Talents  will  not  cure. 
The  passionate  vengeance  of  Mr. Flagellum  is  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  be  miligaled  by  the  exculpatory  interposition  of  Mr, 
Malagma,  who  performs  the  second  pait  in  the  dialogue. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  is  treated  witli  little  ceren>ony  ;  and  in- 
deed rather  roughly  handled  ;  as  if  the  poet  imagined  that  his 
grace's  brains  were  formed  of  a  material  as  dense  as  the  stone 
whicli  bears  his  name.  The  pangs  of  correction  which  he 
has  itceived  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  in  the  van  and  in 
iherear^from  tl  e  unsparing  attack.^  of  J>5r  Flagellum  will  not, 
we  hope_,  render  his  grace  uiitit  to  take  his  scat  at  the  coiiu- 
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cil  board,  or  to  set  the  aged  men  of  the  country  a  shining 
example  of  continence  in  the  eve  of  life.  We  who  feel  of 
how  much  importance  the  state  of  his  grace's  sensations  is  to 
the  welfare  of  the  countrv  are  truly  anxious  lest  the  enfiiriated 
tones  with  which  his  antiquatedears  have  been  assailed  by  the 
present  satyrist  should  not  render  them  im[)erious  to  the 
melting  or  inspiring  harmonies  of  a  Biliington  and  a  Cata- 
liui. 

Mr.  Malagma  requests  the  poet  to  give  the  batch  of  new 
ministers  a  fair  trial  before  he  proceeds  to  their  condemna- 
tion ;  but  Flageilum  replies  in  this  vigorous  and  animated 
strain  : 

'  Trial  !  By  heaven  !    we've  tried  'em  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  found  them  every  thing  but  sterling  lore. 

Ah  !  can  my  country  stand  the  dreadlul   shock, 

Ot  this  old  weather-beaten  porou**   block  ; 

This  crazy  stone,  new  daub'd  with  M — Iv — lie  paste, 

Propped  up  for  th'  exigence  of  state  in  haste  ; 

With  pillars  rotten,    and  at  core  so  craz'd, 

Th,ey  soon  must  drop  the  fabric  they  have  rais'd 

And  by  one  universal  cra>>h  display 

The  downfall  of  this  structure  of  a  day  ! 

Ah,  vet'ran  Portl — nd  !   I  must  tell  the  tr^th — 

Thy  jaws,  bereft  ofev'ry  useful  tooth, 

Should  now  liave  left  the  public  weal  alone. 

Instead  of  nibbling  at  so  tough  a  bone. 

We  ask,  in  vigour,  what  thy  sens"  hath  done?  — 

No  radial  ce  gleam'd  like  Gr — nv — lie's  dazzling  sun: 

With  thee,  bright  Genius  never  was  awake  ; 

But  left  thy  mind  one  gloomy  scene  opake. 

And  yet  we  now  are  told,  on  thee  to  look. 

For  mind  acute,  Napoleon's  schemes  to  check, 

And  break  of  Talleyrand  the  crooked  neck;- 

'Gainst  subtle  art,  deep  policy  oppose, 

And  lead  this  brace  of  monsters  by  the  nose. 

Thy  liaad — ofpow'r  the  balance  now  must  raise — 

Restore  to  groaning  Europe  halcyon  days: 

That  nerveless  grasp  the  razor  keen  must  wield^ 

Shave  France,  in  spite  of  Machi'vellian  shield  ; 

Bleed  her  proboscis  ;  lop  each  monstrous  fungus, 

And  clear  away  republican  mundungus,' 

Flagellum's  opinion  of  a  certain  lord,  whose  patriotic 
admonitions^  notwithstanding  his  late  erasure  from  the 
privy  council,  are  slill  supposed  to  find  their  way  to  the  ear 
of  the  sovereign,  seem  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Commons^  and  tlie  general  creed 
of  the  country. 


< 


Him,  the  state  alchymist,  who  can  surpass 
All  tribes— « to  gold  transmuting  native  brass  : 
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So  fearful  of  infriiigitig  jtrstice'  laws — 
So  rooted  to  uphold  ihe  suppliant's  cause- 
That,  wav'nng  o'er  the  burthen  of  his  song. 
In  striving  to  do  right,  he  oft  does  wron^g.'— 

The  mental  and  moral  excellencies  of  Lord  H— k— y, 
are  characterized  with  no  less  vivacity  and  truth.  We  could 
wish  that  the  author  had  in  some  instances  exhibited 
less  negligence  of  versification ;  but  he  is  evidently  a 
satirist  ol"  no  vulgar  cast,  and  we  believe  that  the  Blocks, 
with  all  their  induration  of  effrontery  and  vacuity  of  sense, 
will  not  be  insensible  to  the  smart  of  his  poetic  casligations. 


Art.  XV H. — Dialogues  on  various  Subjects.  By  ihe  late 
William  GiljAn,  J .  M-  Published  hij  the  Trustees  for 
the  Benefit  of  his  School  at  Boldre.    Svo.     Cadeil.     1806. 

THE  late  Mr.  Gilpin   was,  on  the  whole,  an  easy,  perspi- 
cuous,   and   pleasing   writer.     His  mind  was  not  much  en- 
larged by  science  or  philosophy,  but  he  possessed  a  certain 
delicacy  of  taste  in  discriminating  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
of  art,  which  seems  to  have  been  transferred   to   his  sensa- 
tions of  moral  virtue,  and   to  have  refined  and  improved  his 
perceptions  of  good  and  evil.     The  cullvire  of  the  arts,  where 
it  does  not  unfortunately  degenerate  into  a  voluptuous  sen- 
suality, is  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  heart.     A  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  nature    or  of  art  may  be    accompanied   with 
criminal  propensities  or i vitiated  habits  ;  but  that  connection 
must  be  rather  fortuitous  or    temporary   than  permanent  or 
real ;   for  the  natural  tendencies  of   such  a  taste  are  to  heigh- 
ten all  the  moral  sensibilities  of  man.     The   moral   notions 
of  Mr.  Gilpin  were  evidently  purified  and   corrected    by  the 
sensitive  quickness  with  which  he  could    discern  and   appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art;  the  purity  of  his  life 
was  in  unison  with  the  elegance  of  his  pursuits;  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  aitii  only  served  to  exalt  his  feelings  of  reverence 
for  the  great  Artist  of  ihe  universe. 

These  dialogues  consist  of  fourteen  ;  principally  on  ir.oral 
and  religious  subjects.  The  religious  dialogues  might  per- 
haps without  any  detriment  have  been  omitted,  or  the  sub- 
jects themselves  might  have  been  better  treated  in  so  tnany 
essays  or  dissertations.  Indeed  we  are  not  in  genera!  friends 
to  discussions  conducted  in  t!fe  form  of  dialogue,  which  are 
seldom  animated  or  instructive.  They  frequently  serve  on- 
ly to  confound  the  ideas  of  truth  ;  and  instead  of  impressing 
conviction,  often  leave  us  doubtful  on  whicli  side  the  pro- 
ponderance  of  proof  lies^  or  what  opinion  the  aulhor  himself 
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Or  T'?Ve  rersd,  when  of  law  afraid, 

As  easi!y  in  bras*  Can  be  array'd. 

This  Northern  juggler,  give  old  Nick  his  due^ 

Hath,  as  \.h.i^ Jiddle,  been  to  Scotia  true  ; 

Kais'd  fiom  its  dirty  state,  the  booing  tribe, 

y^hoiit,  W ha  wants  mc?  was  a  sufficient  briber    - 

For,  as  to  conscience,  if  it  chance  to  cry, 

7'he  brat  is  strangled  in  its  infancy  ; 

Or  charni'd  with  lulla.by  of    nasal  tone — 

Soul-soothing  pathos  of  the  bagpipe's  drone;' 

Flagellum  tells  US  that  TiiE  blocks  ha\'e  evinced  singji- 
Jar  felicity  in  selecting  the  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  cabinet.  And  this  we  can  hardly  doubt  when  we  con- 
sider that,  in  the  person  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury^ 
we  have  a  veteran  in  chastity  ;  in  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  an  adept  in  the  sinuosities  of  law  ;  in  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  a  sage  who  can  speak  no  langu- 
age but  his  own  ;  in  the  first  lord  of  the  achniralty  a  man  who 
can  say  to  the  Uft,  whetl,or,  to  the  right,  fact;  and  a  lord  high 
chancellor,  whose  scruples  of  conscience  sutfer  no  pro- 
crastinations of  equity  in  his  court*  In  the  handscf  such  a 
Junto,  can  the  country  be  otherwise  than  safe  ?  While  then 
this  fortunate  island  continues  to  be  administered  by  the 
BLOCKS,  the  veterans  of  Buonaparte,  though  drawn  up  in 
martial  array  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  ready  for  embark- 
ation, can  be  regarded  only  as  men  of  straw,  or  like  the 
stufled  pageants  that  are  sometimes  seated  iii  a  mourning 
coach.  Ail  the  Blocks,  having,  under  cover  of  the  throne^, 
completely  divested  the  cabinet  of  all  the  Talents,  which 
were  lately  the  possessors,  the  people  caanot  but  rest  se- 
curely under  the  counterscarps  and  bastions  of  their  impe- 
netrable sculls. 

Mr.  Flajiiellum  seems  to  have  a  a;reat  and  well-merited 
predilection  for  a  certaio  judge  in  equity;  and  whom  he 
thus  tenderly  greets  with  the  effusion  of  his  honeyed  praise. 

■ —  *  So  come  forth,  pensive  icoolsack,  legal  clay, 

Giant  refresh'd!  the  ling'rijig  law's  delay  ! 

I'lie  Chaiic'rys'  dray-curt  I    Drone  of  Lincoln's  Inn— ^ 

The  tight  cork  bottle  of  its  c-ndless  bin  ! 

Since  vain's  the  keenest  search  we  may  pursue  : 

An  K' — d — n's  sapience  blunts  the  keenest  screw. 

Once  more  the  raven  croHks — fell  bird  of  fate  f  — • 

No  cause  decided — masters  arbitrate  :  — 

Sly  ruse,  by  which  the.  jud^e 'hi?  conscience  casesj 

Refening  judgment  wheresoe'er  he  pleases. 

ISone  listen,  prithee,  to  his  studied  rant, 

His  vows,  his  eye-drops,  h\perbLlic  cant: 
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intended  to  establish.  The  great  use  of  dialogue  is  to  helg!i-» 
ten  tlie  interest  by  giving  a  sort  ofdramatic  air  to  the  perform- 
ance \  but  this  end  cannot  be  obtained  without  felicity  in  the 
invention,  associated  incidents,  a  sort  of  piquant  vivacity  and 
a  well  supported  (;haracter  in  the  speakers,  and  quick  and 
easy  transitions  in  the  conversation.  These  are  excellences 
liowever  which  we  seldom  find  excejjt  in  the  compositions  of 
Lucian  ;  and  it  is  indeed  of  a  style  of  writing  which  seems 
better  suited  to  the  exposure  of  foily  or  of  vice,  than  to  the 
analysis  of  virtue  or  the  estHblishraent  of  truth.  But  a  dia- 
logue, even  il  it  had  a  dramatic  air,  a  tragic  seriousness,  or  a 
comic  levity  would  form  no  very  proper  vehicle  for  religious 
instruction;  for  the  genuine  truths  of  religion  rejecting  the 
aid  of  fiction  are  best  recommended  by  their  own  native 
lustre  and  importance.    . 

Mr.  Gilpin  appears  to  have  been  what  is  commonly  styled 
an  orthodox  divine,  but  without  any  of  that  bitterness  or 
intolerance,  which  so  often  disgraces  the  reputed  orthodoxy 
of  the  present  day.  i\nd,  as  with  us,  the  most  pernicious 
species  of  heresy  is  a  want  of  charity,  we  are  willing  to 
bestow  every  praise  on  that  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  which 
consisted  in  benevolence  and  moderation.  We  hold  no  man 
to  be  the  bettei:  for  behevino;  what  he  does  not  understand. 
That  belief  which  is  confined  to  ideal  nothings,  to  airy  phan- 
tasms and  speculative  imaginations,  though  it  may  be  repu- 
ted orthodox,  is,  in  fact,  both  pernicious  and  absurd.  As 
far  as  religious  belief  is  connected  with  practical  morality, 
it  never  deviates  from  sober  reason,  and  from  common 
sense. 

In  the  dialogue  on  education,  which  passes  between  arch- 
bishop Tenison  and  Lord  Somers,  Mr.  Gilpin  discusses  the 
peculiar  excellences  and  defects  of  pubhc  and  of  private 
education  ;  and,  as  often  happens  on  such  occasions,  the  par- 
ties conclude,  with  a  sort  of  compromise,  on  the  superiority 
of  a  system,  which  should  include  the  advantages  of  both. 
We  pass  without  any  particular  notice,  the  theological  dia- 
logues of  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  which  some  tenets  are  supported 
Avhich  we  cannot  approve  ;  but  as  they  are  not  mingled  with 
intolerance  we  shall  not  impugn  them  with  any  severity 
of  criticism.  The  dialogue  on  the  advantages  of  a  town  and 
country  life  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  improvement. 
.The  result  is  that  London  furnishes  more  aliment  for  the 
intellect,  and  the  country  for  the  affections ;  that  in  the  for- 
mer there  are  more  temptations  to  impiety  and  vice  ;  and  that 
©ne  inflames  the  passions,  while  the  other  operates  more  fa- 
vourably on  all  the  better  sympathies  ofthe  heart, 

Vn  the  dialogue  on  duelling,  the  immorality  and  folly  of 
the  practice  are  properly  exposed.     The  following  anecdote 
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may  perhaps  serve  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  practice  bet- 
ter than  the  most  serious  argumentation. 

'  The  brave  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Tromp,  was  a  large  heavy  man, 
and  was  challenged  by  a  thin,  active  French  officer.  '  We  are  not 
upon  equal  terms  with  rapiers,'  said  Van  Tromp  :  *  but  call  on  me 
to-morrow  morning,  and  we  will  adjust  the  atfair  better.'  When 
the  Frenchman  called,  he  found  the  Dutch  admiral  bestriding  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  ;  'There  is  room  enough  tor  you,'  said  Van 
Tromp,  '  at  the  other  end  of  the  barrel  ;  sit  down,  there  is  a  match  ; 
and  as  you  were  the  challenger,  give  lire.'  The  Frenchman  was  a 
little  thunderstruck  at  this  terrible  mode  of  fighting  ;  but  as  the 
Dutch  admiral  told  him  he  would  fight  in  no  other  way,  terms  of 
accommodation  ensued.' 

Tn  the  dialogue  on  '  the  Instructions  to  a  young  Man  in- 
tended for  holy  Orders,'  Mr.  Gilpin,  we  think  very  properly, 
puts  the  following  remarks  into  the  mouth  of  Bishop  Wilson. 

*  The  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  will  always  be  found 
best  in  the  doctrines  of  scripture.'  '  I  should  not  wish  him  (the 
student  for  orders)  to  read  either  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
or  Pearson  on  the  Creed  ;  or  any  other  book,  as  if  he  were  going 
there  for  his  religion,  I  should  never  wish  him  to  have  the  idea 
of  going  any  where  for  his  religion,  but  to  the  scriptures  themselves; 
and  indeed  I  think  that  some  of  ray  brethren  l;iy  too  much  stress 
on  these  books  in  their  ordinations.  I  fear  it  m.iy  have  sometimes 
a  tendency  to  impress  their  young  candidates  with  an  idea  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  doctrines  of  the  scripture 
are  two  things.' 


•a- 


In  the  dialogue  on  the  Polite  Arts,  whicli  is  carried  on  be- 
tween Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  we  had  ex« 
pected  to  meet  with  more  depth  of  discussion,  solidity  of 
reasoning,  and  sagacity  of  remark  ;  but  we  found  httle  more 
than  a  variety  of  trite  and  common-place  observations, 
which  can  neither  interest  nor  instruct.  Indeed  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Gilpin  was  not  fitted  either  by  its  inherent  strength,  or 
its  comprehensive  views,  for  philosophical  disquisition  ;  and 
there  are  few  artists  who  can  analyse  the  nature  of  the  arts, 
who  can  generalize  their  results,  and  exhibit  iheirmorai  and 
political  effects.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  a  writer  whose  conceptions 
were  not  wont  to  soar  above  the  horizon  of  mediocrity,  and 
that  mediocrity  is  very  visible  in  every  page  of  the  present 
performance  ;  which  will,  we  hope,  add  to  the  funds  of  the 
charity,  for  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  published,  but  it  will  cef« 
tainly  make  no  addition  to  the  lustre  of  his  fame. 


Crit,  Rsv,  Vol,  ll.jiilif,  1807, 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  If). — Moral  Maxims,  from  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  oj 
Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus.  Selected  by  a  Lady.  12mo.  Harris. 
I8O7. 


THE  book  of  Wisdom  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  depth  and  solidity  of  moral  observation.  It  serves  indeed  as  a 
proper  point  of  connection  between  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.  It  generally  surpasses  the  first,  and  it  approaches 
very  near  to  the  second  in  purity  and  perfection.  The  writer, 
whoever  he  was,  seems  attentively  to  have  read  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  moral  government  of  God.  His  reflections  and  precepts  are 
derived  not  from  a  casual  glance,  but  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  of  the  present  bearings  and  ten- 
dencies of  human  actions,  and  of  the  providential  arrangements  of 
God.  Instead  of  a  partial  extract  from  such  a  book,  we  wish  that 
the  fair  editor  had  re-published  the  whole  in  a  volume,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  present,  but  in  a  smaller  type.  A  new  translation  of  the 
Wisdom  from  the  most  approved  text  of  the  original,  and  with  notes 
to  shew  the  resemblance  and  connection  between  the  morality  which 
it  teaches  and  that  of  the  New  Testament,  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition. 

Art.  20. — Essays  on  moral  and  religiovs  Subjects;  calculated  to 
increase  the  LoveofGody  and  the  Growth  of  Virtue  in  the  youthful 
Mind.     ByM.Pelham.     l2mo.     os.     Harris.    1807. 

THESE  essays  seem  the  production  of  a  pious  mind,  and  are  not 
(defective  in  instruction;  but  the  diction  and  the  sentiments  are 
©ccasionally  imbued  with  those  theological  peculiarities,  which  are 
so  much  in  use  among  the  methodists,  and  the  influence  of  which, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  capable  of  judging,  is  never  benign  and  sa- 
lutary, either  with  respect  to  the  conduct  or  the  heart.  In  some 
of  her  observations  on  the  Christian  sabbath,  this  lady  seems  to  mis- 
take the  nature  and  design  of  the  institution.  It  was  the  first  day 
of  rejoicing  which  the  church  ever  experienced,  and  it  ought  to 
be  observed  by  us  with  thanksgiving  and  with  joy.  To  cover  it 
with  the  crape  of  pharisaic  austerities  and  restrictions,  is  to  sin 
against  the  end  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  malign  the  true  spirit  of 
the  christian  doctrine.  M.  Pelham,  we  are  convinced,  nu-anb  well; 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  an  understanding  like  hers,  vitiated 
and  perverted  by  the  sophistry  of  a  sect,  the  increase  ot  which  is 
%  satire  on  good  sense,  and  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  still- prevail 
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ing  cre(Iulity  and  ignorance.  The  fair  authoress  has  in  her  title- 
page  quoted  a  sentt  nee  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  we 
cannot  but  recomraond  it  to  her,  to  read  with  attention  that  gentle- 
man's Guide  to  Immortality,  from  which  she  will  be  able  clearly  to 
discern  the  true  scope  and  genius  of  the  christian  doctrine. 

Akt.  21. -^Considerations  on  the  Danger  of  the  Church,     Ostell. 

1807. 

THE  sentiments  of  t'iis  writer  are  mild  and  tolerant,  and  his  views 
of  the  state  of  religion,  and  of  the  different  sects  of  christians  in 
thiscountry,  far  from  injudicious  or  illiberal.  He  evinces  no  small 
degree  of  charity  towards  every  denomination  of  believers;  and  he 
thinks  that  no  danger  either  to  the  church  or  to  the  state  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  any  sect  but  that  of  the  methodists.  The  me- 
thodists  are  certainly  the  most  mischievous  and  the  most  formidable 
of  all  sects;  they  have  even  less  tolerance  and  chanty  than  the  ca- 
tholics; and  the  voice  of  reasyn  seems  in  vain  to  combat  the  bristly 
rank  and  file  of  their  numerous  delusions. 

Art.  22. —  The  Substance  of  a  Sermon  «n  serving  God  acceptahli/  ; 
preached  at  the-  Chapel  in  Keppel  Street,  Bedlord  Square,  on  the 
Day  appointed  for  a  Public  Fust.  Uji  John  Martin.  %vo.  Gar- 
diner.     1807. 

WE  poor  reviewers  are  generally  thought  to  be  m'^n  of  strong  and 
hungry  stomachs  ;  and  lucky  would  it  be  for  us  to  have  llie  asser- 
tion true,  when  we  ure  doomed  to  peruse  not  onlj'  the  page  of  dul- 
ness,  but  the  cant  of  mt  thodism,  and  the  jargon  of  hypocrisy.  Out 
nausea  is  then  so  forcibly  excited,  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  no 
small  quantity  of  vomifi/ge,  a  preparation  which  readers  us  a'most 
unfit  for  criticism  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

This  author's  contemptible  notions  of  acceptance,  and  his  fulsome 
panegyric  on  that  conceited  sperm  of  spiritual  pride,  called  the 
*  Temple  ofTruth,'  so  disordered  the  organic  motions  of  our  sto- 
mach, that  we  had  recourse  to  a  double  dose  of  the  'V07nifuge,  in 
order  to  repel  the  emetic  tendencies  of    the  book. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  23. — A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  Charles  Abbott,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  late  Parliament.  By  a  Member  of 
that  Parliament.  Is.  Wilson. 

THE  present  pamphlet  is  written  with  an  affected  moderation  ; 
but  we  discover  in  the  composition  much  futility  of  argument,  and 
more  bitterness  of  heart.  In  one  or  two  of  their  measures  the  au- 
thor has  the  modesty  to  allow  some  degree  of  merit  to  the  late  minis- 
ters, but  he  is  evidently  the  partizan  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  associ- 
ates. The  writer  directly  charges  the  late  ministers  and  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  present,  vvith  an  unprincipled  malignity,  a  sordid  selfish- 
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ness,    and  all     the   base   ami   corrosive    passions    of    little   minds. 
'  Conviction,' says  he,  'of  its  own   imbecility,'  speaking  of  the  pre- 
sent apposition, '  may,  perhaps  in   time  moderate  the  inveteracy  of 
malice;   mortified  ambition  may  be    content  to   conceal    in    silence^ 
that  anguisli  with  which  no  good  or  generous  mind  can  sympathize  ; 
the  excruciating   corrosions  of  envy  may   soften  into  sentiments, /f 
not  more  virtuous,  yet  still  less  pain firl  of  ai   settled   a-rxi  dtstermined 
hatred  ;  awd  the  foetid  effervescence  of  this  sour,  foul  and  filthy  fer- 
mentation of  mean,  illiberal,  dark  and  despicable  passions,  the  flux 
and    impurities  of  a  festering  and  cankered  heart,  the  source  wf  all 
that  contaminates  or  corrupts  the  human  mind,   may  at  length  sub- 
side into  a  tasteless,  vapid,  andnnnoxious   iinsipidity,    retaining  stilt 
all  its  natural  propensities  to  ill,  but  restrained  from  evil  by  want  of 
power  and  energy."    p.  2<),  JO.  We  s^hall  not    stay  to    analyse    the 
above  sentence  in  order  to  shew  the;  bad  taste,    falsehood,   ignorance 
aiwl' malice  which  it  contains.     The  character  of  the  late   ministry, 
their  Intellectual  ability,  their  patriotic  exertions   and    their  moral 
worthmay  for  ever  defy,  such  impotent  slaijdeFss  uud  such  contempti- 
ble hostility., 

A9.T.2i'.— Thought  on  tht  Catholic   Q'liestion.    riatcliarJ.     1807. 

*  IT  has  been  a  popular  assertion  of  late  years,'  says  the  writer 
©f  this  pamphlet,  *  that  the  religion  of  ever}'  man  concerns  on^y 
himself  ;  that  it  is  a  matter  between  God  and  his  own  conscience, 
only,  &c.' — '  A  more  false  assertion,'  continues  he,  '  has  scarcely 
been  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  mankind."  Now  we  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  school  of  Locke,  mast  recommend  this  writer  to  pe- 
ruse his  Tracts-  o«  Toleration,  and  if  the  folds  of  his  brain  be  not  as 
impenetrablt!  to  conviction  as  the  pages  ofhisbook,  he  will  see  as 
clearly  as^ver  eye  beheld  the  meridian  sun,  that  truth,  and  nothings 
but  truth,  is  contained  in  the  proposition,  which  he  calumniates 
and  deiii^s.  A  man's  religious  opinions  and  his  civil  conduct  are 
very  different  things;  the  former  are  only  his  own  concern  ;  the  latter 
is  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  other  men.  The  author  thinks  that,, 
if  the  Catholics  were  invested  in  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
claim,  they  would  in  Ireland  soon  subvert  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment,, or  elevate  their  own  tenets  into  the  establishttd  religion  of  the 
state.  We  are,  we  confess,  under  no  suc!»  apprehensions;  nor  do 
we  think  that  an  improbable,  a  distant  and  contingent  evil  ought  to 
deter  us  from  making  those  Goncesaions  which  policy,  which  justice 
and  humanity  require.. 

Art.  25. — Flain  Facts  ;  or  the  new  Ministrr/  conviderl  by  their 
own  Deeds.  To  which  is,  suhjpmeda  Letter  iy  Lord  Grenville.  6V. 
Ridgway*     1807. 

MR.  Pitt's  act  of  180:4,  in^  favour  of  foreign  papists,  mhich 
wa«  passed  while  all  the  members  of  the  present  a(iministn»atioa 
were  in  power,  gave  to  such  papists  the  right  of  entering  into  the 
JEngfoh  ajimy  without  any  restrictioa  in    their  ni^nber,  ox  tk«  ex»c- 
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tion  from  them  of  any  oath,  except  such  as  might  be  directed  by 
his  majesty.  But  these  very  men,  who  raarefested  so  m-uch  regurd 
ior,  and  so  much  contidence  in  foreign  papists,  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  liberties  of  Britain  are  URsate  in  the  hands  of  Catholics 
wid  Dissenters  of  EngJish,  of  Scotch  and  of  Irish  growth.  Such 
is  the  virtue  and  consistency  of  those  who  are  at  this  ntomfcnt  en- 
trusted with  the  destiuy  of  .the  British    empire. 

Art.   26. — J  short  Account  of  a  late  Administration ,     C'd.      Ridg- 

way,     1807. 

THIS  writer  briefly  but  tT«iy -emimeratf s  the  merits  of  the  late 
administration.  It  is  well  remarked  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  wise  and  salutary  measures,  the  late  ministers  hud  to  contenxi 
uith  an  opposition  nf  a  peculiar  character.  Parliament  exhibiteil 
the  novel  and  extraordinary  spectacle  of  ministers,  required  £nd 
refusing  to  arm  the  executive  with  powers  beyond  the  law  ;  and  of 
an  opposition,  invariably  resisting  every  thing  like  concession  and 
indulgence  to  the  suhject,  and  maintaining  on  all  occasions,  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  against  the  rights  of  the  people.  INIost 
of  them  were  already  placemen,  peusioaers,  or  reversionaries. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  27.-   But    TVhi€h\9   or  domestic  Grievances  of  the  IVolmorc 
Family.     By  the  Author  of  heof  old,     1  Vols,    Bentley  IS07. 

SIR  Roland  Wolmore  is  the  protector  of  a  boy  and  girl,  frona 
their  infancy  to  years  of  discretion.  He  is  convinced  from  circum- 
stances here  too  tedious  to  relate  that  one  of  them  derives  a  being 
from  himself.  The  natural  question,  Eat  Which  i  i.  e.  which  is 
his  own  child,  is  icipr^ssed  into  the  service  of  the  title  page  for  the 
purposeof  communicating  to  readers  the  same  degree  of  curiosity 
which  was  felt  by  Sir  Roland.  It  is  at  best  a  foolish  title  page,  and 
savours  so  much  of  affectation,  that  we  were  by  no  means  prepared 
for  th'C  scenes  of  humour  and  distress  which  succ-eed  each  other  in 
such  agreeable  interchange.  These  scenes  are  so  truly  domestic,  and 
in  some  parts  culinary,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  our- 
selves intk'bted  to  a  lady  for  the  pleasure  afford^jd  us  oy  this  novel.  'I'he 
guarded  dejicacy  prevalent  in  every  part  sanctions  this  belief:  and 
the  species  of  wit,  which  no  more  I'esembles  that  of  our  gross  coun- 
trymen than  sparkling  champaigne  resembles  ale,  from  its  sprightli- 
ness  and  volatility,  converts  our  bf  lief  into  certainty. 

Uncle  Isaac  we  think  to  have  derived  his  origin  from  uncle  Toby. 
The  same  simplicity,  natural  politeness  and  benignity,  uncultivated 
by  much  education,  are  the  trait-s  of  both.  But  either  the  author 
mistook  the  character  of  the  perfect  original,  or  from  a  necessity 
of  introducing  something  by  way  of  variation,  intentionally  did 
violence  to  it.  Sev«  ral  attempts  to  introduce  clownish  and  imper- 
fect language  into  novels  have  been  made.  Sometimes  a  seniimen- 
tai  black  servant  talks  ©f  "  Massa  jne  no  hurt  yuu^"  or  a  clown  uses 
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a  double  negative:  the  attempt  however  even  for  a  page  is  disgusting  ; 
but  if  it  be  so  for  a  singU  >  ge,  the  author  has  erred  grievously  in 
making  a  principal  and  tiiost  worthy  character  talk  bad  English 
thiongh  two  volumes.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
writer  to  absrain  from  this  and  all  other  liberties,  from  a  ptrfect  con- 
viction that  the  ni'nd  which  planned  and  executed  this  little  work, 
has  resources  sufficient  initself  without  offering  violence  to  the  strict- 
est propriety  of  language. 

One  trifling  oversight  occu-red  to  us  at  the  end.  Yonng  Charles 
5s  made  to  return  from  transportation  in  1S02.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  1806,  or  beginning  of  the  present  year,  we  are  told  that, 
*  He  lived  to  reach  old  age,  but  lived  to  little  purpose,' 

Art.  28. — The  Mysterious  Wanderer.  Tn  three  Volumes.  By  Sophia 
Reeve.    Richardson  a7id  Son.     1807. 

*  I  AM  aware,*  says  our  fair  writer  in  her  advertisement,  *  that  my 
story  has  many  imperfections;  but  it  being  a  first  essay,  and  hav- 
ing been  written  solely  for  my  own  amusement,  during  a  winter 
season,  will  plead  with  a  liberal  public,  tosoften  the  severity  of  cri- 
ticism. The  publication  is  attributed  to  the  'partial  wishes  of  a 
few  friends,'  To  the  wishes  of  those  friends  who  have  the  happiness 
of  advising  the  author  of  the  Mysterious  Wanderer,  we  lake  the 
liberty  of  joining  our  own,  that  many  winters  may  be  passed  in 
writing  many  tales  of  equal  value  with  the  present.  The  most  pro- 
minent error  that  occurred  to  us,  appeared  to  arise  rather  from  an 
exuberance,  than  want  of  lancy,  which  enabled  the  writer  to  in- 
troduce so  many  episodes,  that  the  main  light  becomes  in  some  in^ 
stances  overpowered  by  the  glare  of  detached  parts. 

Art.  29- — Tales  of  Instruction  and  Amusement.   Written  fur  the  Use 
of  young  Persons.  \2mo.  3s.  6d.  Harris.  1807. 

MOST  of  these  tales  are  both  amusing  and  edifying  ;  they  incul- 
cate a  pure  and  rational  morality,  which  tends  to  tranquilliz*  the 
turbulent  interior  of  the  heart,  and  is  accommodated  to  the  familiar 
and  diurnal  occurrences  of  life.  Morality  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
sabbatical  reflection,  but  an  every  day  concern.  Its  duties,  which 
are  very  various  and  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  consistent  whole, 
sVr  ;erve  our  regard,  even  on  the  score  of  prudential  considerations, 
and  much  more  on  that  of  religious  expectation  from  the  beginning  of 
youth  to  the  extremity  of  age.  The  amiable  writer  of  these  tales  seems 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  that  morality  which  attaches 
itself  not  only  to  great  things  but  to  small,  which  comprehends  the 
must  apparently  trivial  minutiae  of  duty,  and  enforces  a  continual 
watchfulness  over  the  fleeting  sensations  of  the  breast,  as  well  as  the 
important  actions  of  the  life.  Even  not  only  the  more  heinous  but 
the  more  venial  off'cnces  are  rightly  considered  as  matters  of  impor- 
tance in  the  iTioral  estimate  of  Miss  Mitchell  j  and  she  illustrates 
their  efftcts  in  an  appropriate  tale. 
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Art.  30. — The  Calendar  ;  or  Monthly  Recreations  :  chlefiy  consist' 
iiig  of'  Dialogues,  between  an  Aunt  and  her  Nieces  ;  designtd  to  in- 
spire  the  Juvenile  Mind  uith  a  Love  of  Virtue,  and  the  Study  of 
Nature.     By  Mrs,  Pitkin glon.     ]2mo.    3s.  6"d.     Harris.     18of, 

WE  do  not  think  that  children  can  be  too  soon  taught  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  nature,  or  to  dis^criminiite  the  vf.riely  of  her  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions.  Such  k!iowle<lge  must  tend  to 
make  devout  impressions  on  the  heart,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
rational  and  enlightened  piety.  The  diversified  appearances  of  na- 
ture, the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  rise,  growth,  maturafiou^ 
and  decay  ot  the  several  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  vith  the  changes 
that  happen  at  different  periods  of  the  year  in  the  animal  creation, 
constitute  a  mass  of  information,  a  reasonable  portion  of  which 
may  be  agreeably  communicated  in  a  CulenJar  of  the  months. 
This  task  was  first  achieved  by  Dr.  Aikin,  to  whom  the  cause  of 
literature  is  under  numerous  obligations.  In  the  present  perform- 
ance, JNIrs.  Pilkington  has  refined  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Aikin,  by 
moulding  it  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  connecting  it  with  a 
sort  of  novel  story,  which  had  better  have  been  omitted.  We  do 
not  say  that  fiction  ought  never  to  be  employed  as  the  vehicle  of 
truth ;  but  we  must  assert  that  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  story 
tends  rather  to  impede  than  to  assist  the  communication  of  that 
knowledge,  which  it  is  the  proper  object  of  such  a  calendar  to 
impart. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  31. — A  comparative  Sketch  of  the  Effects  of  Variolous  and 
Vaccine  Inoculation^  being  an  Enumeration  of  Facts  not  generally 
known  »r  considered,  but  which  will  enable  the  Public  to  form  its 
own  Judgment  on  the  probable  Importance  of  the  Jennerian  Dis» 
cover y.     By    J'homas  Pruen.     8vo.     Phillips.     ISO^. 

THOUGH  the  facts  on  the  subject  of  vaccination  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, and  might  certainly  be  so  compressed  as  to  be  readily  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  under  a  single  point  of  view,  yet  the  writings  on 
the  subject  have  been  so  many,  that  those  who  wish  for  information 
must  feel  no  small  difiiculty  in  selecting  from  the  mass,  what  is 
most  lo  their  purpose.  Mr.  Pruen  therefore  has  arranged  the  sub- 
ject under  several  heads,  comprehending  the  points  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  in  enumerating  the  facts  and  opinions  on  each 
head  has  cited  his  authority  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  Those 
therefore,  who  are  desirous  of  being  furnished  with  a  very  complete 
set  of  references  to  the  works,  which  have  been  published  on  a  most 
interesting  subject,  will  do  well  to  purchase  Mr.  Prueii's  book  ;  and 
as  this  method  likewise  causes  all  the  principal  facts  to  pass  in  re- 
view, it  is  very  well  adapted  to  that  class  of  readers,  who  wish  to 
be  masters  of  the  argument,  without  wanting  to  acquire  the 
critical  skill  necessary  to  the  practice  of  the  art.  We  wish  how- 
ever that  Mr.  Pruen  had  acted  less  of  the  pariizan,  and  had  not  ap« 
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peared  desirous  to  throw  entirely  into  the  back  ground  the  facts 
adverse  to  the  cause  he  espouses.  That  cause  had  no  newl  to  fear 
the  discovery  of  the  truth,  and  the  w/io/c  ^r«^/«.  That  vaccination 
is  the  greatest  blessing  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  mankiml,  is  twr 
firm  opinion:  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  blessing,  we  believe  its  wann- 
est advocates  must  allow.  Such  indeed  is  the  nature  of  human  arts  ; 
and  it  would  be  indttil  miraculous  if  this  were  exempted  from  the 
common  lot. 

AuT.  3'i— 'Observations  07i  the  Application  of  Lunar  Caustic  to  StriC' 
til  res  in  the  Urethra  and  (Esophagus.  By  M,  ]V.  AndreuSy 
M.D,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London;  late 
Army  Surgeon^  and  vow  Physician  at  Madeira.  8rt>.  3s.  6d. 
Callow.  1807. 

WHEN  poor  Mr.  Whately  wrote  a  book  against  the  method  of 
treating  strictures  of  the  urethra  recommended  by  many  of  the  old 
surgeons,  afterwards  taken  up  by  John  Hunter,  and  latterly  practised 
to  a  great  extent  by  Mr.  Home,  the  latter  gentleman  did  not  deign 
to  take  the  smallest  notice  of  his  criticisms.  This  was  certainly 
mortifying,  but  there  is  an  aristocracy  in  surgery,  as  well  as  in  civil 
life,  and  to  enter  into  a  paper  contest,  as  well  as  to  fight  a  duel, 
there  must  be  something  like  state  of  equality  between  the  parlies. 
This  conditiwn  we  suppose  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Hunter  dis- 
dained to  acknowledge.  Mr.  Whately  was,  it  seems,  too  mean  a 
competitor  for  hi«j  to   enter  the  lists  with.     He  exclaimed, 

Aprum  opto  aut  flavum  descendere  monte  leonem. 

Accordingly,  when  the  great  surgeon  of  Edinburgh,  Mv.  Benjamin 
Bell,  took  the  field,  the  doughty  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Hunter,  (we 
speak  honoris  gratia,  it  appearing  to  be  the  title  on  which  Mr.  Home 
chiefly  plumes  hinibclf)  did  not  refuse  to  break    a  lance  with  hira. 
Our  present  doctor  seems  to  consider  himself  with  regard    to  Mr. 
Whately,  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  the  latter  was  regarded  by 
Mr.  Home;  aiul  we  believe  if  Mr.  W.  can  feel  any  gratification  from 
the  disappointment  of  an  antagonist,  it  will  be  obtained  by  imitating 
the  dignity  of  Mr,  Home's  contemptuous  silence.     If  we  do  not  mi- 
nutely enter  into  the  doctor's  performance,  we  find  our  excuse  in  his 
pwn  words  :     '  I  do  not  propose,'   he  says,  *  to    offer  any  thing  new 
in  these  observations.'     We  have  found  the  acknowledgment    to  be 
perfectly  just.     He  has  added,  likewise,  in  defence  of  Mr.  Home's 
silence,   that  the  result  of  his  practice  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a 
candid  public,  who  arp  sufficiently  capable  of  appreciating  its  merits. 
To  this  we  give  our  hearty  assent,  and  do-fi-ot  thuik  that  the  doctor's 
cases  and  argument  throw  any  additional  light  on  the  subject. 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  present  disputant's  title  of  M. 
D.  (the  progressive  advancement  to  which  he  has  so  punctually  re- 
corded in  his  title-page)  would  have  prevented  him  from  standing 
forth  as  a  principal  in  such  a  controversy.  Esop  has  related,  that 
Venus,  to  gratify  the  wishesof  a  fantastical  lover,  changed  a  favour- 
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he  cat  into  a  fine  lady.  Unfortunately,  during  the  raptures  of  the 
first  night,  a  mouse  happened  to  scratch  behind  the  wainscot,  and 
the  new-boin  beauty,  forgetful  of  her  humanity,  instantly  leaped 
from  the  arms  of  her  lover,  in  pursuit  of  her  old  game,  Venus,  in  % 
ra«e,  changed  her  again  into  a  cat.  Let  Dr.  Andrews  beware;  lest 
Apollo,  indignant  at  his  slighted  honours,  should  be  tempted  to 
un-dub  him,  should  snatch  his  sacred  pen  from  his  hand,  and  condemn 
him  for  ever  to  the  use  of  the  bougie. 


POETRY. 

Art.  33. — Th  Goodness  of  God,  a  Poem  :   to  which  are  added  Pioug 

Meditations,   with  importurit    Considerations^   and  Advice  to    the 

young    umnarried  Man  and    IVornnn.     Bi/  flllliai'i  Nevi/e    Harty 

formtrhj  a  Captain  in  his  Mrijtsti/"s79th  Regiment.      l2mo.  Jones, 

AFTER  having  run  the  round  of  vicious  dissipation,  Mr.  Hart 
appears  to  have  lately  devoted  his  thoughts  to  more  serious  pursuits 
and  speculations.  We  say  not  this  from  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  author,  but  merely  from  some  intimations  which  are  scat- 
tered in  his  poem.   Thus  in  p.  48,  he  talks  of  himself,  as  one, 

'  Who  long  has  borne  sin's  shackles,  but  who  now 
Eas'd  from  the  pressure  of  their  deadly  weight, 
Seeks  from  the  healing  hand  of  God  his  cure.' 


o 


And  in  his  preface,  he  say^, '  Young  as  I  am  in  a  life  of  religion,  yet, 
«ven  now,  dare  I  to  the  world  avow,  that  there  is  attendant  on  the 
fixed  resolve  of  obeying  God's  comma:ulments,  a  sensation  far  superior 
to  all  that  was  ever  felt  by  a  light  mind  in  the  flush  of  festivity,  or 
amidst  the  triumph  of  wit.'  Through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hart's  poem, 
this  conviction  is  very  sensibly  impressed  ;  a  placid  but  deep-tinged 
current  of  devotional  feeling  seems  to  pervade  his  soul.  His  blank 
verse  often  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of  Young,  of  which  It  is  no  un- 
successful imitation  ;  and  here  and  there,  some  of  Young's  anti- 
theses and  conceits  sparkle  in  his  lines. 

Some  of  the  passages  in  the  poem  on  the  Goodness  of  God,  are 
not  badly  executed,  though,  according  to  our  notions,  blank  verse 
rarely  possesses  the  qualities  which  interest  and  please.  Unless  when 
managed  by  a  master  in  the  art,  it  has  a  prosaic  flatness,  which 
wants  the  relief  of  rhyme.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Hart  has  learned 
his  Parnassian  steed  of  rhymeless  fame  to  curvet  and  prance  along 
the  church-side  path  of  religious  meditation.  , 

*  From  the  last  throbbingsof  the  guilty  soul. 

Let  fancy  waft  me  to  the  bed  of  piin. 

Where  lays  the  good,  believing,  holy  man  : 

Death  stands  in  view  before  him,  but  disarm'd 

Of  all  his  terrors  ;  thrown  aside  his  dart. 

He  grasps  a  glass,  (the  sand  still  gliding  through, 
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But  nearly  run,  to  which  with  steady  poise, 
IJis  finger  points)  whilst,  in  a  soften'd  tone 
He  whispers  "  Come  !"and  smiles  to  iind,  that  he. 
So  oft  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  man, 
Now  looks  on  one,  who  hails  him  as  his  friend, 
His  hope,  his  comfort,  and  his  guide  to  God/ 

Young  often  blends  together  a  mass  of  discordant  similies  and  in- 
congruous imagery,  which  serve  rather  to  weaken  and  obscurej 
than  to  elucidate  and  enforce  ihe  important  truths  which  he  wishes 
to  impress.  We  much  doubt  whether  any  object  can  be  assimilated 
to  two  dissimilar  things,  at  thcsame  time, without  diluting  the  strength 
of  both,  aTid  producing  the  feeling  of  unfitness  in  the  application. 
As  far  as  visible  resemblance  is  concerned,  it  is  certain  that  no  one 
object  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  like  two  dissimilar  things.  What 
is  this  moment  like  a  garden  on  land,  cannot  be  also  like  a  ship  at 
sea  ;  and  to  compare  any  thing  in  the  same  breath,  to  a  garden  and 
a  ship,  is  to  defy  ail  visible  resemblance.  Things,  indeed,  which  nre 
unlike  in  their  forms,  may  have  a  resemblance  in  their  properties, 
but,  as  sensible  impressions  are  the  strongest,  the  visible  resem- 
blance is  that  which  most  interests  and  strikes.  And  as  the  ideal 
forms  and  combinations  of  the  poet,  ought,  like  those  of  the  pain- 
ter, to  be  regular,  harmonious,  and  consistent,  we  doubt  whether 
it  be  right,  at  least  in  a  seiioys  performance,  to  f, blend  abstract  re- 
semblance with  visible  incongruity.  We  know  that  instances  of 
the  kind  may  be  adduced  from  the  greatest  writers;  but  example 
alone  will  not  justify  a  deviation  from  those  principles  of  criticism, 
which  may  be  dedoced  from  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  A  fancy  which  is  rich,  seems  to  delight  in  making  a 
parade  of  its  stores  ;  and  to  astonish  the  beholder  by  the  profusion 
of  ornaments,  of  ail  qualities  and  specie?,  which  is  contained  in 
the  casket  of  the  brain.  But  taste  is  seen  in  the  disposition  of  co- 
lours and  forms  which  harmonize  ;  and,  even  when  we  employ 
discordant  materials,  in  arranging  them  so  as  to  produce  a  beautiful 
and  consistent  whole. 

The  manner  of  Young,  (we  do  not  say  his  best  manner)  will  be 
discerned  in  the  following  passages  of  Mr.  Hart. 

'  If  we  consider  well,  this  world  below 

Neither  was  meant,  nor  is  a  place  of   rest: 

A  school  to  teach  us  resignation's  laws  ; 

A  nursery,  in  which  we  shoot  and  branchy 

Our  reason,  watered  by  the  dew  of  grace ^ 

Drcss'd  and  uellrprundy  till  God's  all-fost'ring  hand 

Kindly  transplants  us  into  Paradise  : 

A  ship,  surrounded  with  tempestuous  seas, 

The  sailors  we,  the  great  contJiiavder,  God. 

Scudding,  with  passions  rtej'd,  o'er  shoals  of  sin, 

We  reach  at  length  the  haven  of  our  hopes. 

And  cast  the  anchor  of  eternal  life.* 

The  metaphor  is  well  preserved  in   the  following,  and  the  reader 
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will  not  fail  to  remark  how  much  the  consistency  ailds  to  the  ef- 
fect.    We  quote  from  the  poem  on  the  '  Goodness  of  God,'  p.  2S. 

*  One  of  the  brightest  gems  that  decks  God's  throne 
Is  charity  :  this  jewel,  such  its  rays. 

Reflected  upon  earth,  its  lustre  keeps, 

And  shines  wiih  all  its  native  splendour  here, 

Though  sometimes  sully'd  by  tho  putrid  breath 

Of   cold,  unfeeling,  avaricious  niOn, 

Yet  soon  restor'd,  resumes  ir.  pristine  hue. 

Its  wonted  brightness.  England  !  at  thy  hands, 

Your  stately  piles,  receptacles  of   woe, 

Your  hospitals,  compasision's  emblems  dear; 

Houses  of  refuj^e  and  asylums,  built 

To  shelter  innocrnce,  and  virtue  guard. 

Are  cabinets  well  worthy  such  a  gem.' 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Hart's  prayers  in  blank  verse,  as 
we  prefer  praying  in  plain  prose  ;  but  we  give  him  ample  credit  for 
purity  and  benevolence  of  design.  Throughout  his  little  volume 
there  are  marks  of  a  religious  seriousness  and  a  devout  sincerity 
v/hich  we  cannot  but  commend  ;  and  we  take  our  leave  of  the  au- 
thor with  heartily  wishing  him  every  happiness  which  this  world 
can  afford. 

Art.  34. — St.  Stephen's  Chapel;  a  satirical  Poem.     B]/  Horatius. 
Sw.   3«.  Ridgway.     1807. 

WE  wish  that  the  author  of  this  poem,  had  defended  the  late  ad- 
ministration in  plain  prose,  instead  of  disgracing  it  by  his  vile  and 
doggrel  rhymes.  The  new  ministers  will  despise  the  impotent  shafts 
of  his  satire,  and  the  old  will  not  be  delighted  with  the  effusions  of 
his  praise.  The  writer,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  opiate 
potency  of  his  versification,  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  producing  sleep, 
was  in  a  certain  incurably  muzzy  mood,  when  the  Genius  of  Bri- 
tain, as  he  tells  us,  appeared  to  his  lethargic  eyes.  After  this  said 
genius  had  expatiated  in  a  doleful  strain  on  the  perilous  situation  of 
the  country,  the  author  is  conveyed  either  in  a  dream  or  a  hackney 
coach  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's,  where  he  is  present  at  a  warps 
debate  which  he  details  in  very  frigid  verse. 

*  First  of  the  band  intrepid  C-nn-ng  stood. 
In  sporting  language,  quite  a  bit  of  blood. 
Pitt  ventured  first  to  smooth  his  flying  mane. 
Taught  him  to  champ  the  bit,  and  feel  the  rein, 
Curb'd  the  proud  sallies  of  his  frolick  youth. 
And  staunch'd  the  foaming  of  his  ardent  mouth. 
Pitt  once  resolved,  in  some  good  natured  freak, 
To  take  young  George  and  teach  him  how  to  speak^ 
Saw  that  the  lad  in  flowery  language  ran, 

And  rashly  said  he'd  make  him  a  great  mao* 
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The  pupil's  will,  indeed,  was  very  hearty, 

Yet  Pilt  made  no  great  man — but  Bonaparte. 

Now  like  a  stage-struck  'prentice,  C-nii-ng  starts, 

And  here  and  there  each  straining  eye- ball  ^!artb, 

Works  the  vast  engine  of  his  labourmg  \vi(s. 

Till  all  the  house  expect  he'll  drop  in  fits, 

Then  hard  he  strives  to  look  a  little  wise. 

And  speaks,  and  stamps,  and  stares,  and  bawls,  and  thumps, 

and  cries ! 
Ye  gentle  stars!  in  what  absurd  vagary 
Did  you  make  C-nn-ing  Furcign  Secretary? 
When  shall  that  young  enthusiast  learn  the  art 
To  act  with  prudence  this  exalted  part  ? 
Indeed  1  know  no  part  which  act  he  could — • 
Except,  perhaps,  Sylvester  Daggerwood  !' 

This  is  asfaira  specimen,  as  we  could  select,  of  the  author's 
talents;  and   perhaps  this  will  hardly  be  judged  worthy  of  selectio/i. 

Akt.  35. — Jntho/ogia  ;  a  Collection  of  Epigrams,  ludicrous  Epi- 
tapIiSj  Sonnets,  Tales,  miscellaneous  yjnecdutc^,  SfC.  interspersed 
with  Originals.     12?«o.    Highley.     1807, 

THOSE  who  have  given  to  these  pieces  one  perusal,  will  hardly 
deem  them  worthy  of  a  second  ;  and  those  hy  whom  they  have  ne« 
ver  been  reail,  we,  by  no  means,  wish  to  subject  themselv<?s  to  the 
labour  of  readingsuch  coarse  and  vitiated  trash.  The  trifles  in  this 
collection  which  have  appeared  before,  were  little  deserving  of  re- 
publication ;  and  those  which  are  said  to  be  original,  might,  with- 
out any  loss  to  the  public,  have  been  exempted  from  the  pains  of  ty- 
pographical parturition. 

Art.  36. —  Poems,  (h'efiij  amatory.  By  David  Car ei),  Author  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Nature,  Reign  of  Fancy,  ^-c,  l2mo.  5*.  6(/. 
Blacklock.     1807. 

MR.  Carey  has  obtained  some  praise  for  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  which  he  published  thrte  years  ago.  That  praise  was  meant 
as  an  encouragentent,  rather  than  a  reward,  as  an  incitement  to  a 
proper  use  of  powers,  which  he  appeared  to  possess  rather  than  a  tri- 
bute due  to  what  he  had  already  executed.  We  are  sorry  that  it  was 
misplaced,  and  that,  instead  of  being  animated  '  to  soar  a  bolder 
flight,'  he  has  presumed  on  the  commendations  he  received,  so  far 
as  to  empty  the  port-folio  which  he  used  at  school,  into  the  lap  of 
the  public. 

We  do  not  deny  that  many  of  these  little  poems  are  tolerably 
pretty;  but  there  is  no  originality  of  thought,  nor  any  one  supe- 
rior quality,  that  we  can  discover,  to  raise  them  above  the  generality 
of  those  compositions  which  dignify  the  latter  pages  of  a  magazine. 
The  following  are  selected,  not  because  ihey  are  the  best  where  all 
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are  so  very   nearly   equal,    but  because  they  are  the  shortest,  aa<l, 
bebidea,  perfectly  fair  specimens  of  all. 

*  I  have  a  tale  of  love  to  tell, 

Sweet  maid  !  that  would  to  pity  move  thee. 
Of  one  who  fain  would  say  how  well, 
How  long  in  secret  he  has  lov'd  thee. 

*  But  that  the  tongue,  or  ere  we  part, 

That  strives  to  break  its  cruel  lies, 
Would  fail  to  speak  the  bursting  heart. 
And  bid  tbee  read  it  in  his  eyes.* 


THE  REPULSE, 

*  One  kiss  you  earnestly  implore,, 

And  I  for  this,  dear  youth  !  must  fly  thee  : 
That  boon  obtain'd,  you'd  ask  for  more, 
And  I,  alas,  couW  not  deny  thefe. 

*  For  short  would  be   love's  tender  tie 

That  strives  to  bind  thy  heart  in  vain  ; 
And  then  the  hapless  maid  might  sigh, 
While  thou  would'st  triumph  in  her  pain." 

Without  investing  ourselves  in  all  the  plenitude  of  censorial  dig- 
nity, we  will  merely  add  that,  since  Mr.  C.  ihuught  fit  to  pubiistji 
verses  which  might  be  liable  to  objections  on  the  score  of  uioraiii?^', 
he  should  have  done  it  without  a  comment.  Ikit  the  very  lame  ex- 
cuse which  he  makes  in  his  preface  ou\y  shews  that  he  knew  him- 
self to  stand  in  need  of  one,  without  altering  the  natute  of  his  de- 
linquency, txcept  by  the  avowal  of  his  cunsciousne?.--.  tlowever,  we 
assure  our  readers  that,  if  they  can  withstand  tht;  seductiveness  of 
his  frontispiece,  which  stands  forward  in  so  impudent  a  manner  in 
the  bookseller's  windows,  they  will  run  into  no  great  danger  from 
the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  verges,  whatever  disgust  tUey 
may  conceive  at  their  grossness. 

Art.  37. — Gr — Ik  Agoaistes,   a   Dramatic  Poem.    Sro.  IlatcharJ, 

1807. 

IF  the  heads  or  tails  ofex-n.ini>^ters  have  been  hitherto  lowb-proof 
against  all  the  artillery  which  tlieir  aniawonists  have  thundered 
against  ihem,  they  will  have  nothing  to  fear  Iroia  the  present  it!» 
ilirecled  squib, 

Akt.    38.— T-^e  Moorland    Hard,    or   portical    B-ecollntions   of  a 
SFeavePf  in  the  Moorlands  of  Utiifordslure,  ivit/i  Noles.     2  Fob, 

Mil.  Bakewell,  who,  it  appears,  is  the  Moorland  Weaver, 
lately  published  a  work,  entitled  '  the  Domestic  Guidn  in  Cases  of 
ifisanity,'  aud  reviewed  by  u>  iu   iieptyraber  j.SO(J-.     At   thut    time 
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we  considered  him  as  a  man  of  tolerable  under^*andin2,  not  at  all 
aware  that  he  was  subject  to  fits:  the  volumes  before  u-,  however, 
irerify  the  old  adage,  '  How  much  easier  a  it  to  preach  than  to 
practise.' 

Art.  39- — -^«  Essay   on   Nature^  hy   Henry  Barw'ick,   Officer  of 
Excise,  Stanstcail^  near  Hertford^  Herts.     Js.     8x)o.     Kitton, 
Norwich.     1807. 

IF  we  were  to  gauge  this  production  by  the  standard  of  common- 
sense,  or  even  with  the  instrument  with  which  Mr.  Barwick  exe- 
cutes his  office  of  exciseman,  the  consequences  would  be  very 
fatal.  We  shall  therefore  in  mercy  forbear,  and  shall  only  ask  the 
author,  whether  the  following  be  intended  as  a  compliment  or  % 
satire  : 

'  So  nol)Ie  York,  among  his  thickest  foes, 
Thus  boldly  fights,  and  base  fear  never  knows; 
With  his  sharp  spurs  impels  his  foaming  horse, 
And  laughs  at  haughty  Gallia's  powerful  force  : 
Vast  honour  gains,  the  ensanguin'd  French  defies. 
With  all  their  proud  and  skilful  generals  vies.'  ! !  ! 

Art.  40. —  Psalms  and Hi/mns  selected  from  various  Authors,  xcith 
occasional  Alterations,  for  the  Use  of  a  Parochial  Church  ;  to  which 
are  frejixed  Considerations  on  Psalmody,  as  a  Part  of  the  Service 
of  our  Established  Church.  By  a  Countri/  Clergyinan.  12mo. 
RIvingtons.     1807. 

PAROCHIAL  psalmody  as  it  is  generally  practised  in  the  estab- 
lished church,  is  far  from  producing  that  good  efiect  among  the  con- 
gregation, of  which  the  pious  and  the  good  conceive  it  fully  capable. 
This  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  badness  of  the  musical  com- 
position, as  from  the  disgusting  dulness  and  botching  of  the  version 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  which  is  retained  in  but  too  many  of  our 
churches.  The  church  of  Rome  ina  great  measure  is  indebted  for 
its  protracted  existence  to  the  effect  of  music  ;  and  the  methoilists, 
we  are  convinced,  derive  their  principal  success  from  the  same  cause, 
only  in  a  different  way.  The  selection  at  present  under  our  re- 
view, is  very  judicious,  and  is  executed,  as  a  good  selection  ought 
to  be,  by  extracting  the  best  lines  of  the  same  psalm,  from  various 
translations,  and  making  occasional  alterations,  so  as  to  form  a 
pleasing  whole. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  ^l. — An  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Statistics,  containing  a  Sylla<. 
bus  fur  Lectures,  and  intended  to  assist  the  Inquiries  of  inexpe- 
rienced  Travellers.     By  D.  Boileau.      l2mo.     Colburn.      Ib07. 

WERE  the  proprietors  of  the  '  Royal  Listitution'  to  appoint  a, 
lecturer  on  statistics  tor  the  iraproveiuent  of  then  jumur  subscn- 
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l»ers,  they  \youl(]  confer  upon  them  a  more  signal  benefit,  than  any 
they  ran  possibly  derive  from  dry  botanical  lectures.  Mr.  Boileau, 
who  is  a  German,  has  presented  to  the  public  a  syllabus  of  lectures, 
which  we  suppose  he  intends  to  deliver  at  his  own  house  ;  and  as  he 
tells  us  his  pronunciation  is  not  unintelligible,  we  have  no  doubt  he 
will  meet  with  encouragement.  His  work,  as  a  writer  of  the  Eng- 
lish iangUKge,  is  not  only  free  from  any  Germanic  impropiietivs, 
but  is  superior  to  the  style  of  the  generality  of  native  modern  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Art.  42. — Antidote  to  the  Miseries  of  Human  TJfe,  in  the  History 
of  ike  Widow  Placid  and  her  Daughter  Rachel.  I2mu.  Wil- 
liams a7id  Smith.      1807. 

MRS.  Placid  is  a  Quaker  ;  and  with  the  quaintness  peculiar 
to  the  sect,  gives  good  advice  to  such  as  make  their  lives  wretched 
b}'  affectation,  and  misapplied  sensibility. 

Art.  43. — Letters,  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  Character  of 
Women,  S^-c.  addressed  to  the  Ladies  of  Gieut  Britain.  St-w. 
Longman.     1807. 

WE  possess  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  present 
work  ;  but  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  continually  foisting  the 
word  '  Ladies,'  ^  yes,  Ijudics,'  and  '  no,  Ladies,'-  into  his  sentences, 
we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  had  previously  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  an  haberdasher  before  he  ventured  on  the  difficult 
task  of  instructing  the  female  sex  in  the  knowledge  of  their  duty. 
Should  our  conjecture  be  right,  we  would  in  all  afi'ection  advise  the 
author  to  return  to  his  original  calling  of  counting  pins  and  needles, 
and  measuring  tape  and  lace/br  ^/^e  X<«die*,  without  reiterating  tlie 
vain  attempt  oi  serving  them  in  any  other  way.  The  author,  p.  61, 
talks  of  *■  the  gallantry  of  Ada /.i;'  whom,  however,  he  docs  not 
much  commend,  for  throwing  the  blame  on  his  deluded  wife  ;  nor 
does  he  entirely  acquit  the  wife  of  practising  that  undue  influence 
over  her  mate,  which  has  since  been  so  successfully  exerted  by  the 
daughters  of  Eve.  In  letters  XXVll — XXX  we  have  a  marvel- 
lously fine  tale  of  seduction  ;  from  the  perusal  of  which  however  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  instruction  the  author  designed  that 
"the  Ladies,"  should  derive.  Perhaps  the  courteous  writer  in- 
tended that  it  should,  like  a  luminous  beacon  in  the  vi' ay  of  life,  warn 
*'  the  Ladies"  of  the  danger  of  reclining  on  the  soft  luxury  of  a  sofa, 
when  they  aro  left  alone  in   a  room  with   that  monster,  man. 

This  notable  performance  \Yhich  '<  is  devoted  to  the  imprave?nent 
of  the  British  fair'"  h  inscribed  to  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon  from 
whose  encouragement  and  example  the  author  anticipates  the  most 
salutary  reformation  in  the  sentimentsand  manners  "  of  the  Ladies." 
The  dedication  is  subscribed,  W,  Duff. 
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Akt.  45. — Jii  Abrtclgine7it  of  the  Roman  Jlistonj,  from  the 
Foundaiiun  oj  the  City  of  Rome  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  IVcsl- 
em  Empire  ;  zsritten  on  a  Plan  calculated  to  assist  the  Me- 
mory. By  Sophia  F.  Ziegenhirt,  Author  of  the  Epitome  of  the 
History  of  England.    2  Vols.    \2mo.     16*.     Halt  hard.     1807. 

EVERY  day  brings  out  new  projects  of  education  ;  and  ha<l  every 
project  been  an  improvement,  we  are  apprehensive  that  our  faculties 
would  have  been  oppressed  by  the  blaze  of  light  poured  out  upon 
them.  But  here  too,  in  our  extreme  haste  to  get  forward,  we  are 
apt  to  trip,  and  so  to  lose  more  time  than  if  we  had  followed  the 
beaten  track  at  the  regular  jog-trot  pace.  Far  be  it  from  us,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  Miss  Ziegenhin's  7iew  plan  is  at  all  calculated  t9 
<lo  mischief.  ]So — simple  and  inotlensive  absurdity  is  we  think,  it* 
proper  characteristic.  But  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself,  of  iho 
plan  calculated  toassist  the  memory. 

Know  then,  gentle  reader,  that  the  lady's  most  ingenious  and  most 
profound  device  is  to  omit,  in  each  page  of  her  history,  a  certain 
number  of  the  proper  names  ;  at  certain  convenient  intervals  tables 

are  given,   in  which  these  nanus  are   regularly  set   down,  and ^ 

this  is  a  plan  calculated  to  assist  the  tvemory. 

h  may  be  a  little  amusing  to  see  a  single  sentence  in  this  form. 
We  will  give  one  taken  at  random,  p.  1S8  and  \^d.  It  will  serve 
at  the  same  time  for  a  specimen  of   the  execution    of  the   work.— 

"  A was  making  the  greatest  expedition  in  his  power    to  join 

his  brother  ;   but  by  the  treachery  of  his  guides,  who  deserted  him 

in   the    night  near  the  river  I\I ,    and     not  daring  to  ford   it 

fill  day-light,  the   consuls  came  up  with   him.      Himself  and  his 
whole  army  were  surrounded  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  escape, 

and   were  all  cut  to  pieces.     A —  was  slain,  and   his  head  cut 

off,  by  order  of  the  consul,  and  sent  to  the  camp     of   his    bro- 
ther.    Some  prisoners  of  war  were  released  upon  condition  they 

would   convey   the  intelligence  of    his  defeat     to    II ;     who, 

when  the  fatal  tidings  reached  him,  exclaimed,     in    a    transpoit 

of  grief,  "O  C !   unhappy  C— 1   1  am  now  sinking  under 

the  pressure  of  thy  fate.'' 

By  consulting  the  appropriate  columns  we  learn  that  the  de- 
ficient words  are  in  page  188,  A^drubal,  MetauruN ;  and  in  psge 
1S9,  Asdrubal,  Hannibal,  Carthage,  Carthage.  The  idea  of  these 
blank  spaces  the  authoress  lays  claim  to  as  being  wholly  her  ow»: 
we  shall  be  much  surprized  if  any  body  disputes  her  title  to 
originality. 

correspondp:nce. 

MR.  ANDREW  BECKET,  who,  in  our  last  number  but  one,  was 
fonnd  guilty  of  murdering  Socrates,  has  written  us  a  very  angry  pro- 
phecy. After  reminding  us  that  in  former  days,  the  offices  of  poet  and 
Krophet  were  united,  he  says  that  ♦  the  author  of  the  drama  of  Socrates 
as  proved  himself  to  be  a  poet,  and  that  he  is  likewise  a  prophet,  may  be 
easily  she\^n,'  and  then  proceeds  with  some  damnatory  ejaculations  which 
would  make  even  our  printer's  devils  tremble.  Our  repose  has  not  bcert 
interrupted,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Becket  shares  the  inspiratiou  of 
poetry  and  prophecy  in  a  commensurate  degree. 
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Art.  L — A  Portraiture  of  Methodism  ;  being  an  impartial 
Flew  of  the    Rise,   Progress,  Doctrines,   Discipline,   and 
Manners    of  the    fVesth'i/an    Methodisfs ;    in    a    Series  of 
Letters, .  addresied   to  a    Lady.      By  Joseph  Nightingate, 
8ro.     10s.    6d.    Longman.     1d07. 

MR.  Claikson's  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  which  we 
reviewed  in  the  Nuaiber  tor  March  VasI,  seems  to  have  givea 
birth  to  the  title  which  is  pretixed  to  the  present  perform- 
ance ;  and  we  suppose  that  the  manufacturers  of  books  will 
soon  find  it  convenient  to  finish  t!ie  portraiture  of  every 
sect  in  Christendom.  Mr.  Nightingale,  liowever,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  work  before  us,  has  avoided  one  of 
the  faults  which  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  more  expen- 
sive vohnnes  of  iVIr.  Clarkson,  that  of  elaborate  panegyric 
and  uiiinlermitting  adulation.  The  picture  which  Mr, 
Clarkson,  on  whom,  as  the  advocate  for  the  suffering  Afri- 
can, we  have  bestowed  such  high  and  well  merited  com- 
mendation, has  drawn  of  the  quakers,  is  rather  the  produc- 
tion of  an  advocate,  whose  partiality  will  not  sufier  him  to 
say  all  that  is  true,  than  of  an  historian  who  relates  nothing 
that  is  false.  Mr,  Nightingale's  eyes  are  far  from  being  so 
jaundiced  by  interested  prepossession  as  to  discover  no  dark 
spots  in  the  sun  of  methodism.  Our  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  religious  tenets  both  of  the  quakers  and  the  methodists 
•  are  well  known  ;  for  we  despise  any  thing  hke  equivopation 
or  disguise.  What  we  conscientiously  believe  we  are  not 
ashamed  loown  ;  but  our  object  always  has  been  and  always 
shall  be,  not  to  let  our  own  opinions  interfere  with  the  rigid 
impartiality  bf  our  decisions.  As  far  as  our  unbiassed  reason 
wijl  permit  we  will  distribute  impartial  justice  to  Christians 
of  all  denomitiations.  We  will  weigh  the  merits  of  the  book 
without  suffering  our  good  will  to  be  impaired  by  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  the  man.. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  methodism  are  so  intimately  iden- 
tified with  the  biography  of  Mr,  VVestley,  that  to  describe  th© 
one  is  to  delineate  the  other,  Mr.  John  Westley  was  borii 
at  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1703.     Thatdev»« 
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tional  temperament  wliich  increased  in  strength  as  lie  ad- 
vanced in  life,  seems  to  liave  been  originally  impressed  by 
his  parents,  who  were  of  a  devout  and  serious  turn.  When 
he  was  in  his  sixth  year,  his  father's  house  accidentally 
caught  fire,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the 
flames.  This  led  him  to  consider  himself,  in  more  sensesf 
than  one,  as  *  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning.'  in  his 
lOlh  year  John  Westley  was  placed  at  the  Charter-house  ; 
and  in  his  l6ih  he  repaired  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  17'--5.  Previous  to  this,  he  is  said 
to  have  entertained  some  scruples  with  respect  to  the  dam- 
natory clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  to  which,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  been  reconciled  by  the  logic  of  his  fa- 
ther. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1T29^  a  small  society  began  to  be 
formed  at  Oxford,  consisiing  of  a  few  individuals  who  seem 
to  have  entered  into  an  engagement  to  lead  a  more  devout 
and  austere  mode  of  life  than  the  rest  of  the  university. 
This  society  soon  after  submitted  to  the  spiritual  superin- 
tendance  of  John  Westley,  who  is  siiJ  to  have  been  fond 
of  sway.  The  lust  of  spiritual  dominion,  which  is  often 
found  a  more  craving  appetite  than  the  grosser  species  of 
ambition,  was  indeed  evinced  in  his  conduct  through  life. 
Zeal,  in  persons  of  a  particular  temperament,  like  a  flame 
which  is  fed  by  spirits,  soon  blazes  and  expires.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  juvenile  converts  to  the  genius  of  melhodism  at 
the  university,  fell  away  one  after  another  till  the  removal 
of  John  Westley  to  Georgia  in  America,  seemed  to  have 
entirely  extinguished  the  new  light  in  this  seminary  of  eru- 
dition. About  this  time,  John  Westley  had  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  the  author  of  the  'Serious  Call  to  a  Holy 
Life  ;'  and  from  his  example,  as  well  as  from  the  perusal  of 
some  of  the  mystic  theologues,  he  began  to  suspect  that 
he  had  hitherto  possessed  only  tht  form  of  godliness ; 
and  that  the  divine  life  was  not  half  expanded  in  his 
breast.  He  was  anxious  to  be  *  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  soul, 
and  sighed  to  know  what  God's  presence  zcith  his  people 
meant.'  The  descriptions  which  tlie  mystic  theologues  ex- 
hibit of  wiion  with  God,  &;c,  had  made,  as  he  confesses, 
*  good  zcorks  appear  Jiat  and  insipid-,'  his  religion  became 
concentrated  in  inward  transport,  and  what  might  not  inaptly 
be  called,  ebriety  of  sensat'onal  conviction. 

The  trustees  of  the  newly-planted  colony  ofGeorgi^,  want- 
ing some  religious  instructors  in  that  settlement,  app  inted 
John  Westley  and  his  brother  to  the  ofiice.  In  October, 
373o,  he  embarked,  at  Gravesend  for  that  important  purpose  : 
theday  after  he  got  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  convejr 
him  to  America,  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  who  kept  a  school 
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at  Tiverton,  lo  caution  him  '  against  the  heggarly  clementsof 
Greek  and  Latin  in  liis  school  ;'  and  paiticulaiiy  exhorts 
him  to  banish  such  poison  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Ovid,  the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  and  the  Eunuch  of  le- 
rence.  Mr.  VVestley  took  care  to  dispatch  this  pious  ad- 
monition at  this  time,  because  he  was  atraid  that  lie  might 
not  have  another  opportunity.  On  board  the  ship,  on  which 
the  apostle  of  methodism  was  embarked,  were  twenty-seven. 
German  Moravians,  whose  exuberance  of  piety  and  mysti- 
cism furnished  a  sumptuous  repast  to  Mr*  VVestley  during  the 
voyage.  The  way  in  which  these  enraptured  devotees  passed 
their  time  on  this  occasion  deserves  commemoration.  From 
four  in  the  morning  till  five,  they  used  private  prayer;  froiu 
five  to  seven  they  read  the  Bible  together.  At  seven  they 
breakfasted.  At  eight  they  had  public  prayers.  From  nine 
to  twelve  they  passed  in  their  appropriate  occupations.  At 
twelve  they  gave  an  account  to  each  other  of  what  they  had 
done  since  their  last  meeting  and  intended  to  do  before  the 
next.  They  dined  at  one.  The  time  from  dinner  to  four 
was  spent  in  reading  or  in  exhortation.  At  four  they  had 
evening  prayers,  when  the  second  lesson  vtas  explained,  the 
children  catechised,  &,c.  At  seven  and  eight,  more  reading, 
exhortation  and  instruction!  Between  nine  and  ten  they  re- 
tired to  rest.  On  the  sixth  of  February  this  pious  company^ 
after  a  tempestuous  passage,  were  landed  in  the  other  hemis- 
phere. 

%  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  America,  we  know  not  by 
what  marvellous  communication,  Mr.  VVestley  was  given  to 
understand  '  that  he  was  yet  a  stranger  to  the  true  faithf 
that  he  had  not  the  witness  in  himse/f,  Sec'  One  of  the 
German  pastors  whom  Mr.  V^'^estley  had  consulted  in  his 
spiritual  perplexities,  put  these  astounding  questions  to  the 
English  missionary;  'Have  you  the  witness  in  yourself  ? 
Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ  ?  Do  you  know  he  has  saved  you  ? 
Do  you  know  yourself?'  Mr.  VVestley  answered  the  last 
of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  the  rest  seemed 
a  stone  of  stumbling  in  his  way.  But  he  soon  became  less 
wanting  in  presumption.  His  brother  Charles,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  America,  had  been  appointed  to  superin- 
tend a  flock  at  Fredericaj  while  John  retailed  his  spiritual 
commodities  to  the  congregation  at  Savannah.  But  in  nei* 
ther  of  these  places,  did  the  plant  of  methodism,  though 
watered  abundantly  by  the  diligence  of  John  Wesiley  and  his 
brother  Charles,  strike  its  roots  and  spread  its  branches  with- 
out many  sickly  appearances  ai.d  unfavourable  blasts.  Jed* 
lousies  and  dissentions  brake  out  among  the  women  at  Frede- 
rica;  which  the  two  brothers  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ^p^ 
pease  ;  and  Mr,  John  VVestley,  whose  heart  was  not  jproof 
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against  the  combustion  of  love,  was  involved  in  a  dispute  oa 
account,  ofan  affair  of  gallantly,  which  ended  in  his  removal 
fr  oni  America.  Mr.  John  Westley  had  conceived  a  tender 
p'Assion  for  a  Miss  Caiiston,  niece  of  the  store-keeper  and  chief 
magistrate  at  Savannah  ;  but  as  the  lady's  wishes  respecting 
marriage  were  delayed  till  her  patience  was  exhausted, 
Mr.  Williamson  was  finally  honoured  with  her  hand,  to  tlie 
exclusion  of  the  saint.  Mr.  Westley  compared  the  disap- 
pointment, to  ihe  pluckifig  out  of  his  right  ci/e  ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  fault  was  his  own,  and  that  he  had  no  reasoR  to  com- 
plain. After  the  marriage  of  this  lady  Mr.  Westley,  influ- 
enced perhaps  by  personal  pique  as  much  as  religious  aonsi— 
derations,  took  occasion  to  repel  her  from  the  altar  during 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament  ;  and  pretended  to  have 
discovered  something  very  faulty  in  ihe  character  of  his 
late  enamoured  fair.  The  lady  was  not  backward  in  the  re- 
tort courteous,  and  positively  swore  to  some  transactions 
not  very  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  priest.  A  judi- 
cial process  was  commenced  against  Mr.  Westley,  and  as  he 
probably  thought  that,  if  he  continued  his  sta}',  his  follow- 
ers would  decrease,  he  left  the  godly  in  Georgia  to  imbibe  the 
manna  of  methodisiu  from  other  pious  lips  rather  than  his 
own.  During  his  voyage  home,  if  wemay  judge  from  his 
confessions,  Mr.  Westley  seems  to  have  tliought  himself  no 
better  than  he  should  be.  On  the  first  of  February  \73S',  he 
landed  at  Deal ;  and  immediately  read  prayers  and  explained  a 
portion  of  scripture  to  a  large  company  at  the  inn.  He  then 
proceeded  to  London,  and  lost  no  time  and  spared  no  pains  in. 
extending  his  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant.  But,  while  he  was  stre- 
rnously  emploj'ed  in  im-proving  the  souls  of  otheps,  he  con- 
sulted Mr.  Law  respecting  the  stale  of  his  own;  but  Mr.  Law, 
who  seems  to  have  had  sagacity  enough  "to  discern  the  lust  of 
spiritual  domination,  which  lurked  in  the  bosom  of  Westley, 
advised  him  '  to  renounce  himself' ;' — a  piece  of  counsel  which 
Mr.  W.  could  not  readily  comprehend. 

About  this  time,  a  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  between 
John  Westley,' his  brother  Charles,  a-JNlr.  Broughton  and 
Mrs.  Delamotte,  whether  conversion  were  gradual  or  in- 
stantaneous ?  John  contended  that  the  grossest  sinners 
might  be  converted  in  a  moment  ;  this  opinion  rather  star- 
tled his  brother  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  brought  to  believe 
that  the  business  might  be  done  in  ihe  tuinkli/ig  of  an  eye. 
Though  the  worthy  pair  {parnohile  fratrunt)  liad  now  been 
labouring  for  ten  years  in  the  vineyard  of  meihodism,  we  are 
told  the}'  were  both  well  convinced  that  *  they  had  not  as 
yet  the  faith  of  the  gospel.'  But  on  Wednesday,  May  ^1, 
Ctt&iles  was  ut  »>t  litert^^     When  he  waa  ut  prayer,  a  per- 
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son,  (we  are  not    told  who,  but  we  suppose  no  inhabitant   of 
this  sublunary  world)    came  and  said   to  him    with  extraordi- 
nary sokinnity,*  Behevein  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
timu  shall  be  healed  of  all  thine  iniirmilies.'   Charles  now  con^ 
suited  the  *  sor/e-sS/A/ictfs/ the  oracular  lottery  of  the  B!b!e,and 
found  every    thing    according    to   hii    wishes.     About  three 
weeks  after  this  his  brother  was  aljo  set  at  liberty  ;    and  bad 
such  a  feeling  of  Giirist,  as  lie  had   never  felt  before.     After 
this  event  one  Peter  Hohler,    a    Moravian,  persuaded  him  to 
give  up  tiie  reliques    of  iiis  philosophy  ;  and  to  exclude    the 
use  of  reason    in   matters  of  religion,     John  was,    we  think, 
by  this  time  pretty  well  prepared  to  obey  his  salutary   admo- 
nition ;     and    henceforth     meihodism,    fiudiag      no    obsta- 
cle   to  its  di [fusion  in    the  intellect  of   its  teacliers,   made  a 
more  rapid  progress  over  this  illuinined  isle.     Tnere  were  se- 
veral other  persons  besides  the    two  Westleys  who  had,  in  a 
moment  received  that  faith,  which  excludes   the   possibilities 
of  damnation.     These  ghostly    men  constituted  the    tirst  re- 
gular society   of  methodists^  who  met  in   Fetter  Lane  ;  and 
formed  the  little  heaven  that  was  to  produce  a  marvellous  fer- 
ment in   the    whole  lump  of   faith.     The  new  birth  of  Mr. 
Westley  is  said  to  have    been  accompanied  with  many  after 
pains.     The  fact  seems  to  have  been  that   the  small  portion 
of   rational  reflection  which  he  had  left,    tended    to    render 
him  dissatisfied  with,  and  to  make  him   doubt  the  reality  of, 
those  inwaid  illuminations  which  he  professed  to  have  expe- 
rienced ;  and  produced  in  his  bosom  a  struggle  between  the 
delusions  of   imposture   and   the   rectitude  of  trutii.      This  is 
very  evident    from  his  letters,    his  journal  and   confessions. 
And  this    will  usually  be  the    case  where  religion  is  made  to 
coiisist  more  in    the   invisible  enthusiasm  of  fueling   than  in 
the  plain  realities  of  virtue.      In  order  to  perfect  himself  in 
that  kind  of  mystical  piety,  which  rejects  such  unprofitable 
associates  as  reason  and  couiiiiou  sense,  Mr.  Westley  made  a 
tour  to  the  continent,  vvhere  he  passed  some  time  among  the 
Moravians  of  Germany.     On  his  return,  he  had  such  an  in- 
ward feeling  that  '  he  was  wholly  corrupt, abominable,  earth- 
ly,  sCn^aarand  devilish,   such  a  moilty  mixture  of  beast  and 
devil.;'  that  he  seems   very   logically  to  have  inferred,  hiS 
complete  regeneration.     What   moral  effects,  at  this   time, 
ensued  from  the  preachingof  Mr.Westley,we  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe;  but  the  following  may  serve  as   a  specimen  of 
the  powerful  agency  of  superstition  and  enthusiasm^  on  the 
frame  of  credulity  and  ignor^ince. 

'   Undctthe   sermon,  some  persons   trembled  from  head  to  font  ; 

•Others  fell  down   am!  cried  out  with   a  loud    and  bitter  cry;  whila 

others  became  speechless  and  convulsed  as  if  in  the  ag*nies  ofdenth. 

One  and  another  sunk  down  to  the  earth,     They  dropped  on  every 
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side  as  thuiKierstrurk.  One  was  so  wounded  with  the  sword  of  tTie 
spirit  that  you  would  have  imi'gined  she  could  uot  live  a  moment. 
Some  were  so  torn  wiTh  convulsive  mo^ioub  in  every  part  of  their 
bodi-  5  that  loui"  or  five  persoub  could  nut  holu  one  ot  them,  &c,  &i;/ 

A  young  woman  lo  wljom  he  had  been  deliveringhis  exhorta- 
tion^, turned  li  an  tic,  screamed  out  in  all  the  horrors  of  despair, 

*  I  am  damned!  damned!  it  is  all  past.  lam  the  devil's  now. 
His  1  aPxi  ;  him  1  must  serve  ;  1  will  be  his ;  1  will  go  with  him  to 
hell.  1  cannot,  I  will  not  be  saved.  I  must,  1  willj  I  will  be 
da,mned.     She  then  began  praying  to  the  devil.' 

We   pass  over    the    ample  detail  which  Mr.  Nightingale 
lias  given  of  the  melhodistical  discipline    and  government. 
Those,  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  subject,  will  find 
^hat   It  coataius  the  most  satisfactory  information.     In  the 
construction  of  the  system  by  which  the  society  is  moulded 
into  a  sort  of  body  corporate,   Mr.  VYestley  discovered  no 
smaU   share   of  secular    wisdom,  and   political  penetration, 
"VVith  the  most  disinterested   humility,    he   very  judiciously 
tpol^c  care  to  keep,  the  whole  power  in    his  own  hands  wlule 
he  was    living;  and  to  leave  it  to  his  worthy   successors  in 
*  the    conference'  when  he  was  dead.     In  his  life-time,  the 
pious  founder  was  the  sovereign  mover  ol  the  whole  spiritual 
nxachinery ;  he  could  stretch  the  strings,  tune  the  wires,  and, 
inake  the  puppets  dance  to  any  motion  which  he  pleased  to 
suggest,  or  any  lune  whch  he  chose   to  play.     Intolerance 
i^s  too   generally  the  characteristic  of  sects;  and    pride  the 
■yice  of  privJsts.     The   methodists    have    never  evinced   any 
predilection  for  the  principles  of  toleration  ;  and  no  pope  of 
Home  was  ever  superior  to  the  founder  of  methodism  in  the 
ItJ^st  of  domination.     His  spiritual  ambition  and  his  tyranni- 
cal turn  of  mind  will  be  seen  in  an  instance  of  liis  domestic 
life,  which  we  shall  next  relate. 

In  17ol  Mr.  Westley,  who  had  hitherto  had  no  other 
spouse  but  the  church,  determined  to  try  the  sweets  of  con- 
Qubial  felicity.  He  accordingly  married  a  Mrs.  Vizelle,  a 
wido  ^  lady  of  independent  fortune.  But  whether  the  lady 
were  volatile  and  capricious,  or  whether  she  had  any  reason 
to,  (pomplain  o,f  his  domestic  neglects,  whether  his  ghostly 
concerns  prevented,  him  from  paying  due  attentions  to  his 
l)ride,  whether  the  intolerance  which  be  often  displayed 
abroad,  VYei:e  still  more  str  kingly  manifested  at  home,  certain 
it  is  that  Mrs.  Westley  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  saint.  Nor  was  it  long  before  she  became  a  fugitive 
from  home.  John  was  too.much  intent  on  his  evangelical  ex- 
v^rtions  to  regret  the  absence  of  his  rib.  John's  gallantry 
"^as  of  a  very  peculiar  turn  ;  and  the  compliments^    which 
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lie  paid  to  the  ladies,  were  often  such  as  would  not  be  very 
gratefully  received.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  tiius  addresses 
the  associate  ot  his  bed. 

'  Of  what  importance  is  your  character  to  mankinJ  r  If  you  was 
buried  just  now,  ar  if  you  had  never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  ba 
to  the  cause  of  God  ?' 

Agsati  : 

*  Be  content  to  be  a  private  insignificant  person.  Attempt  na 
more  to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I  claim  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  Then  shall  I  govern  you  with  gentle  swA.y,  and  she\w 
that  I  do  indeed  love  you  as  Christ  loved  the  church.' 

Few  modish  ladies  would  like  this  kind  of  government  or 
relish  this  species  of  panegyric. 

Mr.  Westley  was  so  ambitious  of  engrossing  the  undi  ided 
plenitude  of  sacerdotal  power,  that  he  could  not  in  the  later 
period  of  his  life  be  persuaded  to  forego   even   the  rigiit  of 
ordination.     He  accordingly  took   upon   himself  to  practise 
the  imposition  of  hands.     He  ordained  several  lay  preachers, 
and  among  the  rest  the  meek  and  unaspiring  Dr.  Coke,  who, 
having  received  the  episcopal  unction,  went  across  the  At- 
lantic to  dispense  the  same  to  the  brethren  in  America.    At 
a  conference  which   was  held   at  Baltimore,  the  anomalous 
bishop  proceeded  to  invest  Mr.  Asbury  with  the  episcopal 
title;  and  to  rebaptize  the  communion  of  the  failhiul  in  the 
western  world  under  the  name  of*  The  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church    in   America/       Hence    we    may  clearly  see    that 
the    Westleyan    methodists    would  have  little  objection  to 
the  emoluments  and    dignities   of  the  English    hierarchy, 
or  to  have  their  spiritual   industry  rewarded  with  the  tytiies 
of  the  establishment.     What  advantage  the  country  would 
be  likely  to  obtain  by  the  change  we  may  conjecture  from 
this  circumstance,  that,  as  Mr.  JSightingale  (p.  410)  informs 
us.tj  eail  into  question  any  of  their  doctrines  or  to  dispute  the 
\alidity  of  any  part  of  their  discipline  is  a  sure  ground  of  ex^ 
communication.     When  we  compare  the  present   mild    and 
tolerantspirit  of  the  establisiiment  with    the   persecuting  fe- 
rocity which  it  would  probably  assume  if  the  churcli   were 
filled  with  priests  of  this  pious  fraternity,  we   cannot   help 
praying  that  the  walls  of  our  Sion  rnay  never  be  scaled   by 
the    sanctified  feet   of  mis  aspiring   sect.      In   rehgDu    we 
are  advocates,  warm  and  ^;ealous,    but  we  trust   at  tiie  same 
time  temperate   and    rational,   for  the   most  comprehensive 
charity.     There  is  no  sect  for   whom  we  do  not  pray  in  tlie 
liturgy  of  our  hearts.     Even   Jews,  Turks,  and   infidels  are 
the  objects  of  our    benevolence.      We   anxiously  implore 
the  father  of  the  universe  that  they  may  all   be  brouglu  to 
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constitule  onefold  under  one  shepherd;  and  that  imbibing  the' 
true  spirit  of  the  g(>-»'  1,  we  may  ail  love  one  another  as 
Christ  has  loved  us.  Wi)de  we  profess  an  unfeis^ned  good 
Will  to  ail  sects,  we  are  ourselves  oi'  none  !  '  Nuilius  ad-^ 
^icti,'  Sec.  We  reject  the  invidious  appellations  ot  Trinita- 
ri*!!,  Arian.  or  Socinian  ;  the  only  name  which  we  covet  is 
that  of  Cheistian  ;  and  this  we  will  endeavour  to  deserve 
by  loving  those  who  differ  the  most  widely  from  ourselves. 
Every  man  who  has  sagacity  to  discern  the  few  simple  but 
aweful  truths^  which  constitute  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
\vill  immcdiatelj'  perceive  that  those  truths  and  only  those 
are  ti-e  objects  of  our  admiration  and  our  love.  These  de- 
clarations will  afford  no  pleasure  to  the  intolerant  or  the  su- 
pers;ilici!s,  but  every  man  who  is  the  friend  of  reason-  will  be 
our  friend  ;  and'the  Critical  Review,  in  this  time  of  peril,  and 
of  difiiculty,  will  serve  as  a  light  to  the  ignorant,  a  stay  to 
the  doubtful,  and  a  salutary  antidote  to  those,  who  believe 
either  too  little  or  too  much. 

'I'he  great  iuunder  of  the  methodistsdied  on  the  second  of 
lVIarch,i79I^in  tl)e  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
sixty  fifth  of  his  public  minislry.  Few  men  have  led  a  more 
acrtive  life,  or  endured  more  corporeal  fatigue;  for  it  may  be 
doubled  whether  his  corjioreal  were  not  greater  than  his  men- 
tal toil.  He  talked  more  tlum  he  read  ;  and  in  his  preaching 
i^he  action  of  his  lungs  was  greater  than  that  of  his  under- 
standing. His  sermons,  tbough  commonly  superior  to  those  of 
liis  fraternity,  were  generally  loose,  desultory  and  taulotogi- 
cai,  rather  a  string  of  trite  observations,  familiar  allusions,  or 
vulg?r  imagery^  than  a  chain  of  ieasv)ning  and  a  compact 
^ody  of  arof-jinent  What  he  was  always  saying  he  could 
readily  say  again  ;  his  thoughts  were  constantly  running  in 
one  current,  and  that  current  was  seldom  still.  What  he 
preaciied  was  not  so  much  the  premeditated  digest  of  reflec- 
tion, or  the  extemporaneous  effusion  of  genius,  as  theproduct 
bfaunnd  thMt  is  garrulous  witiiout  being  wise,  and  active 
with  'Ut  being  rull.  It  was  a  shallow  tuircnt,  butofteit  pas- 
sing over  a  muddy  bed.  Some  have  doubted  whether  he 
were  hypocritical  or  sincere,  whether  his  proselyting  zeal 
were  not  more  the  effect  of  an  interested  pride  than  of  un- 
spoited  piety  and  unfeigned  love.  In  this  respect,  we,  who 
cannot  read  his  heart,  must  leave  him  to  his  Judge.  That 
W^cstley  was  impatient  of  contradiction,  ambitious  of  power 
aud  greedy  of  pre-eminence,  is  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life  ;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have  been  so  ha- 
bi!  ually  hypocritical  as  for  so  many  years  to  inipress  on  others 
what  he  did  not  believe  himself.  We  cannot  for  any  great 
length  of  time  inculcate  any  even  erroneous  tenet  on  others 
^ilhout  finally    believing    it    ourselves.        More    rapiuily 
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than  is  Goramonly   imagined   marks   the  tranc;ltion    from  the 
impostor   to    the    dupe.        Wliatever    Mr.  Westiey    might 
have  bcena   when  he  Ijjtgan  his  spiritujil   career,  wejiuve  no 
doubt  of    his  sinc-erity    ioi^g   previous   to    the   concluding 
scene.     We  are  too    apt   to  judge   even  ot"  the    moral    es- 
sences oi'  things   by  the    immediate    result.     Thus   we    of- 
ten appreciate  even  trutii,  abstract  and  metapjhsical  truth,  by 
the  practical  eiTects.    We  have  httle  doubt  but  lliat  the  tem- 
porary success   of  Mr.  Westley's  rehgious  exertions   had  no 
small  share  in  impressing  him  with  tbe  conviciion  that  what 
fell  from  ids  lips  was  the  inspiration  of  the  Divinity  ;  ar.d  that 
iiietluKhsm  was  the  work  o/God.  Of  the  foibles  of  Mr.  Westiey 
we  say  nothing  ;     for  what  good  man   is  there   to  whom  no 
foibles  may  be  ascribed,  or  oi'  whom  no  imperfections  may  be 
told  ?    Some    iinperfeclions  are   usually  attached  to  tl)e  most 
exalted   characters;  <ir   oiiierwise    they  would,  perhaps,    be 
raised  so  much  above  the  level  of  humanity  as  to  attract  little 
sympathy  or   regard.     His   predominant  passion  appears   to 
have  been    pride  ;  but,  a?  this  pride  was  v^unisued  over  witij. 
a  religious  hue,  it  often  assumed  the  appearance  of  liumiiity, 
for  which  it  was  mistaken  by  the  ignorance  and   credulity, of 
an  admiring  se.-t      I5ut,  though  this  pride  were   a  prominent 
defect,   it  contributed  more  than  any  tiling  else,  b'*  actiaafas 
th^  constant  stimulus  of  his  activity,  to  lay  the  basis  of   his 
fame.     When   the   father  of  methodism   first  began  to  dfs* 
pense  his  spiritual  communications  at  Oxford,  his  converts 
were   i'ew ;  aiid  of   those  lew,  the  majority    soon    deserted, 
from  the  banner  of  faith  which  their  leader   had    displayed. 
It  was  not  till    after    the    return  of  Westiey  from  Georgia, 
that  the  island  resounded  wit!)  the  clamours  of  his  zeal,  arid 
swarmed  with  myriads  of  proselytes.     All  sects  nisist  si:?rng 
from  small  beginnings;  but  when  the  first  sprinkhng  oi        e 
doctrine  has  formed  by   gradual  accretion  into  large  u;      c3 
of  converts,  the  founder,  astonished  at    tiie   marvclloi.i,,  in- 
crease,  without  staying  to    consider   ihe    misii'.kes    of  ig;"D- 
rance,  the  contagion  of  credulilj^,  the  influence  of  e-xaraolei 
t!ie    witchery   of  error,    and    the  occasional    impolenev      f 
truth,  is  wont  to  ascribe  the    effect  to    divine  interpositsori  ; 
-    and  to  consider  himself  as  the  favoured  ambassador  of  hea- 
ven.    It  caii  hardly  be  doubted  but  that   Vi'esriey    imagined 
his  labours  to  be  attended  by  the    divine    co-operation  ;  and 
this   idea,     by   coming   in    contact    with    his    lust   of  s!)in- 
tual  domination,  naturally  disposed  him  to  intole:<'.  ice     Mr. 
Westiey  certainly  possessed,  in    an   eminent   degree,    tl'-ose 
qualities  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  founder  of   a   sect.      H  s 
zeal  was  never  cool,  his  industry   wus    without  intermission, 
his  eloquence  was  j)opular  and  captivating,     it  liad  ihe  ease 
and  often  the   charm   of  familiar  conversation,      lli-^  vices, 
'  \vhatever  they  might  be,  were  not  such  as  stalk   abroad,  or 
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meet  the  glare  of  public  observation.  They  lurked  wUliiti 
the  interior  of  his  heart,  and  when  they  did  make  their  ap- 
pearance, it  was  usually  in  such  a  garb  as  to  cover  their  de- 
formity, and  elude  the  detection  of  ordinary  sagacity.  The 
pride  of  the  priest  was  hid  under  the  robe  of  Pharisaic 
austerity  and  grimace;  and  the  glory  of  God  was  the 
pretext  which  covered  the  love  of  power.  He  had  the  dex- 
terity of  a  sophist,  the  abstinence  of  a  monk,  tlie  courage 
of  a  martyr,  the  ambition  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  intolerance 
of  a  pope. 

Mr.  Nightingale  computes  the  effective  force  of  the  me- 
thodists,  of  the  old  and  new  conversion,  at  seven  hundred 
thousand  ;  and  he  informs  us  that*  the  total  amount  of  the 
several  sums  of  money  annually  collected  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  methodist  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
is  upwards  of  97,2851.'  exclusive  of  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions of  wealthy  individuals.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  West- 
ley,  the  conference,  which  is  composed  of  the  princiual 
itinerant  preachers,  endeavoured  to  erect  themselves  into  a 
sacerdotal  corporation,  and  to  exercise  a  despotic  and  un- 
controuled  power  over  the  rest  of  the  godly.  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale tells  us  that  their  object  was  *  to  have  all  their  acts 
registered  in  a  s/a^M^e  book,  and  acknowledged  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.'  They  would  tlius  have  consti- 
tuted a  sort  of  inquisitorial  tribunal  of  high  priests,  armed 
with  arbitrary  power  over  the  spiritual  and  secular  concerns, 
and  even  the  pecuniary  funds  of  the  fraternity,  without  the 
su[>erintendance  or  conlroul  of  the  different  societies.  For 
six  years  the  societies  remonstrated  against  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  the  conference,  but  this  college  of  itinerant 
cardinals  was  deaf  to  intreaty  and  impenetrable  to  convic- 
tion. The  conference  insisted  on  maintaining  the  power 
tv'hich  they  had  usurped  ;  a  division  of  course  took  place 
among  the  proselytes  to  methodism  ; '  and  a  new  conference 
and  itinerancy  were  established,'  more  agreeable  to  scrip- 
ture, to  reason,  and  to  charity.  The  chief  actor  in  this  tur- 
bulent scene,  the  Hampden  of  the  methodists,  was  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Kilham,  who  strenuously  defended  the  rights  of  the 
laity  against  the  subtle  machinations  of  sacerdotal  usurpation: 

'  This  brought  upon  him  (as  Mr.  Nightingale  informs  us,)  de- 
nunciations of  veHgeance  from  the  ofiended  party.  They  branded 
him  as  a  heretic,  a  leveller,  a  jacobin,  a  rebel — the}'  likened  him 
to  the  devil — they  consigned  him  to  hell — they  made  some  feeble 
«fForts  to  raise  the  secular  power  against  him  and  his  adherents — ■ 
and  they  finally  expelled  hin^  the  connexion.' 

The  itinerant  vendors  of  methodism,  who  had  erected  them- 
%e\\e&  into  an  ecclesiastical  and  political  despotisua^  exhibited 
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in  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Killiam  a  notable  specimen  of  their 
pride  and  their  intolerance  ;  of  their   want  of  charily,  and 
tlieir    hist   of   domination.      When  Mr.  Kilham  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  conference,  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  charges  that  were  to  be  brought  against  him  ;  when  these 
were  read,  he  was  required  to  answer  immediately  without 
a  siugh-  advocate;    he    was  expected   to  give    extemporary 
answers  to  tje  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  and  was  re- 
fused the  liberty  to  exaainie  tin  m  alone,  and  prepare  for  his 
delence.'     We  infgiii  nave  expected  this  contempt  of  jtd  ;;ial 
forms  in  a   bpaniso  mqaisition,    bui  v'e  were  not  a  huie  sur- 
prised lo  nnd  itfxiiibit.d  m  a  conference  i  i  rcligiounts,  wtio 
pretend  it»  pi  ssess  a  double  portion  ot  ti.e  spirit  of  mercy  and 
ot  trutii.     Were  we  once  to  become  so  infatuated  as  to  invest 
the   chiefs   of  methodistical  dojimaiism    wuh   (he  sword  of 
persecution,  we   are  convinced  tliat  they  would   not  keep  it 
in  the  scabbard.     The   rational   religiMnist,   who  would   not 
bend  the   knee  or  bow  the  head  to  the  dagon  of  tiieir  mysti- 
cism,  would  soon  bt  uiade   to  feel  the  scourge  of  their  into- 
lerance.    The\  have  liberty  of  conscience  in    their  mouths, 
but  the  bitterness  of  persecution  in  theii  hearts. 

Many  serious  and  worthy  persons  are  under  no  small  degree 
of  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  church  from  the  spread 
ofmethodism  and  the  multiplication  of  melhodists.  But  let 
those  persons  comfort  themselves  with  this  reflection,  that 
the  more  numerous  this  seel  becomes,  the  more  divided  they 
are  likely  to  be.  The  spirit  of  faction  has  sprung  up  among 
them  ;  and  the  very  intolerance,  which  renders  them  tormida- 
ble,  will  at  the  same  time  make  them  weak.  In  proportion 
as  they  obtain  converts  from  among  the  illiterate,  they  will 
lose  them  among  the  wise.  Methodism  is  tounded  on 
ignor;ince  ;  and  the  best  protection  againsts  its  dangers  and  its 
lures  is  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge  which  will  evince  .hat 
all  uncertain  and  mysterious  doctrines  are  mere  dirt  and  dross 
compared  with  the  moral  excellence  and  the  everlasting 
sanctions  of  the  gospel. 


Art.  II.— The  Travels  of  Bertraiidon  de  la  Brocquiere.  Coun- 
sellor and Jirst  Enquire  Carver  to  Vhiliype  le  Bon,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  t'alestine,  and  his  lit  turn  from  Jerusa' 
le??i,  overland  (0  Franct,  during  the  Years  4.'j£  aod  1433. 
Translated  bj/  Thomas  Johnes.^  Esq.  Hvo.  Henderson^. 
1S07. 

THIS  antient  son  of  chivalry,  the  author  of  these  simple 
and  interesting  travels,  informs  us,  that  he  had  written  them 
*  \n  of^er  that  if  atiy  king;  or  christian  prince   should   wish, 


* 
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to  make  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  lead  thitber  an  army 
over  land,  or  if  any  gentleman  should  be  desirous  of' iraveliiiig 
thither,  each  of  them  may  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  towns,  cities,  regions,  counUies,  rivers,  passes,  moun- 
tains, and  passes  in  the  districts,  as  well  as  tlie  lords  to  whom 
ihey  belong,  from  the  dutchy  of   Burgundy  to  Jerusalem.' 

Our  author,  '  l)aving  formed  a  resolution  to'  make  a  de- 
vout pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,' quitted  the  court  at  Ghent, 
in  the  year  14-32.  He  traverses  Picardy,  Champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, enters  Savoy,  passes  the  Rhone,  and  arrives  at 
Chambery  by  the  Mont  du  Chat.  He  crosses  tlie  Alps 
into  Piedmont,  and  proceeds  through  Italy  to  Venice  thence 
by  sea  to  the  Venetian  islands,  to  Rhodes,  the  ruined  fort 
of  BafFa  in  Cyprus,  and  thence  '  to  Jafi'a,  in  llie  holy  land  of 
promise,  wh.ere  the  pardons  commence  lor  [uigrims.'     p.  (jQ.. 

Tlience  to  Ratrile,  and,  after  two  days  journey,  to  '  the 
holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  where  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  suffered 
death  for  us.* 

His  account  of  Jerusalem  is  almost  confined  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  reiiques,  and  holy  places.  Aiter  the  proper  ceremonies 
(which  it  took  two  months  to  go  through)  a  f)arty  of  len  pil- 
grims, almost  all  retainers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  wilh 
our  traveller  among  them,  undertook  a  journey  to  |)ay  their 
devotions  at  iVlouut  Sinai.  On  their  arrival  at  the  entrance 
of  the  desert,  however,  la  Brocquiere  was  seized  with  a  burn- 
ing tever  which  prevented  his  fmther  progress.  He  was 
\vith  difficulty  brought  back  to. Gaza,  from  whence,  as  soon 
as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  leturned  to  Jerusalem. 

There,  while  he  was  still  in  bed,  he  formed  a  very  daring 
project,  lo  the  happy  success  of  wliich  wje  owe  this  publica- 
tion of  his  travels.     The  lollowing  is  his  own  account  of  it : 

*  During  my  convalescence,  I  recollected  that  I  had  frequent- 
ly heard  it  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  return 
fivrriaud  from  Jerusalem  to  France.  I  dure  not,  even  now  when 
1  have  performed  this  jourixey,  assert  that  it  is  sale.  I  thought,  ne- 
\erthel-ss,  that  nothijig  was  iippossible  for  a  man  to  undertake,  who 
lias  a  constitution  strong  enough  to  support  iatigue,  and  has  money 
and  health.  It  is  not,  however,  through  viiin  boasting  tlint  I  say 
this;  but,  with  the  aici  of  God  and  his  glorious  mother,  who  never 
fail  to  assist  those  who  pray  lo  them  heartily,  1  issolved  to  attempt' 
thejoumey.' 

He  kept  his  (resign  a  secret  from  all  his  companions,  and, 
on  their  return  from  MountSinai,  accompanied  thetri  on  ano- 
ther pilgrimage  to  t\'azarelh.  in  llieir  way  they  visiled 
Tyre,  Sidon,  ai-)d  Berytus,  all  which  he  describes  as  being 
still  possessed  of  good  ports,  though  tl)e  places  themselves 
were  itj  ruins.  '  What  La  Brocquiere  here  says,'  observes 
M.  Le  Grand  in  a   nute^    '  is  inteiesling  for  geography  :  it 
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proves  til  at  all  these  sea-ports  of  Syria,  formerly  so  com- 
mercial and  famous,  but  at  this  day  so  degraded  and  com- 
pletely useless,  we.e  in  his  time,  for  the  greater  part,  fit  for 
commerce.'  The  truth  is,  few  researches  are  more  interest- 
ing than  tliose  which  we  make  into  the  progression  and  com- 
parative geography  of  places  that  have  been  famous  in  any 
period  ot'liistory.  The  changes  which  are  known  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  sea-coast  in  several  quarters  of  the  globe, 
afford  a  field  for  very  eniertaining  reflection  and  curious  in- 
vestigation. Sandys,  (who  stands  about  midway  betweei* 
the  age  of  Lu  Biocquiere  and  that  of  our  latest  travellers,) 
gives  the  foliovving  account  of  Tyre  as  it  appeared  to  himself  : 

'  But  this,  once-famous  Tyrus,  is  now  no  other  than  a  heap  oi 
mines:  yet  have  they  a  reverent  respect,  and  do  instinct  the  pen- 
sive beholder  with  exemplary  frailty.  It  hath  two  harbours,  that 
on  the  north  side  the  fairest  and  best  throughout  the  Levant,  (which 
the  Coursers  (Corsairs)  enter  at  pleasure),  the  other  choaked  witb 
the  decaies  of   the  citie.' 

*■  It  is  two  davs  journey,'  proceeds  our  traveller,  '  froJU 
Baruth  (Berytus)  to  Damascus.'  On  his  entrance  into  this 
place,  he  was  near  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  Sara- 
cens for  wearing'  a  broad  beaver  hat,  which  is  unusual  ia 
that  country.'  He  escaped' fortunately  from  so  imminent  a 
danger,  and  w^arns  ail  future  travellers  to  avoid  quarreling 
witl)  the  natives,  or  even  joking  with  them,  because  he  says 
*  thc^'  are  a  wicked  race.'  At  the  same -time  you  must  nei- 
ther seem  airaid,  nor  poor,  nor  rich  before  then). 

At  Damascus,  he  met  with  several  christian  traders,  and, 
among  them,  with  a  very  distinguished  character  of  thai ' 
age,  Jacques  Coeur,  the  greatest  merchant  in  the  world, 
and,  afterwards,  the  ablest  financier  also,  owing  to  whose 
exertions  and  abilities,  even  more  than  to  the  valour  of  Dun- 
vis,  or  La  Pucelle,  France  owed  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  re-establishment  of  her  own  government. 

We  wiil'not  withhold  from  our  readers  the  gratification 
"we  received  from  reading  Mr.  Johnes'snole  res})ecting  this 
singular  personage,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  pul)lish  '  a  selection  from  curious  papers  illustra- 
tive of  his  life,  and  of  other  events  that  took  place  in  France 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  V^i.  Charles  V II.  and  Louis  XI.' 
Ivieed  we  add  that  such  a  selection,  made  with  the  judgment 
-which  Mr.  Johnes  possesses,  cannot  fail  of  proving  a  most 
valuable  accompaniment  to  his  former  labours  on  Froissart, 
and  the  translation  he  has  promised  us  of  Monstrelet  ? 

At  Damascus,  our  traveller  saw  the  place  where  St.  Paul 
was  struck  blind,  and  theslone  i'rom  which  St.  (ieorge  mount- 
ed his    horse  when  he  went  to  figlu  the  dragon,     tie-  then 
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returned  with  his  companions  to  Baruth  ;  and  spent  a  short 
time  longer  in  different  pilgrimages  previous  to  his  final  de- 
parture from  Palestine,  On  his  way  to  Nazareth,  he  *  came  to 
the  ibuntain,  the  water  of  which  our  Lord  changed  into  wine 
at  the  marriage  of  Jrchttrec/in.'  We  quote  this  as  a  most 
curious  instance  of  superstitious  ignorance.  Our  forefathers 
of  ihe  middle  ages,  not  conceiving  that  the  Architriclinusof 
the  Greek  Testament  signified  no  more  than  the  master  or 
president  of  the  marriage-feast,  in  the  first  place  made  it  a 
proper  name,  in  the  next,  very  erroneously,  attributed  it  to 
the  bridegioom  at  Cana  himself,  and,  to  crown  the  whole^ 
would  not  be  satisfied  till  they  had  inserted  him  in  the  ca- 
lendar (an  honour  to  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  his  pre- 
tensions) by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Saint  Archelreclin. 

At  last,  he  returned  to  Damascus,  and  there,  on  the  morrow 
of  his  arrival,  saw  the  caravan  return  from  Mecca.  He 
now  found  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  his  curiosity 
among  the  Moors,  Turks,  Barbaresques,  Tartars,  Persians, 
and  other  sectaries  of  the  false  prophet  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed ;  and  particularly  derived  a  great  deal  of  informa  ion 
from   a  Bulgarian  renegado  whose  name    was  Hayauldoula. 

The  caravan  was  on  its  road  to  Bursa,  the  capital  of  By- 
thynia,  which  place  also  lay  in  the  way  of  onr  traveller's  in- 
tended expedition.  He  soon  resolved,  therefore,  to  unite 
himself  to  it,  imd,  for  this  purpose. procured  an  introduction 
to  the  chief  (whom  he  names  Hoyarbarach)  *  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bursa  and  one  of  its  principal  inhabitants.'  The 
first  question  he  asked  concerning  him  was  '  if  1  understood 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  the  vulgar  tongues,  or  Greek  ?* 
and,  when  told  that  he  understood  neither,  answered,'  Well 
what  can  he  pretend  to  do  ?' 

At  last,  however,  he  agreed  to  take  him  in  his  suite,  provid- 
ed he  would  join  his  slaves,  and  consent  to  be  dressed  just 
like  them. 

Our  author  having  provided  himself  with  a  small  Syrian 
horse*  (who  proved  a  most  usetul  animal,  bearing  him  safely 
through  the  whole  of  his  adventures  to  France,  where  he 
finally  had  tiie  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgandy,)  he  joined  the  caravan,    but  not  till  after  he  had 


♦  'The  Moors,'  says  he,  '  only  esteem  mares,  and,  in  that  country,  a  great 
tnan  is  Bot  ashamed  to  ride  a  mare,  with  its  foal  running  alttr  the  dam.*  This 
must,  indeed,  have  heen  a  singular  spectacle  to  the  lord  dela  Broiquiere,  who,  as 
a  Christian  genticnian  and  a  knight,  had  been  taught  by  ihe  laws  of  chivalry  to 
regard  that  Sfieiies  of  conveyance  as  suitable  im\y  to  the  unwarlike  clergy,  and  th« 
lower  rders  of  sucie'y.  It  was,  prot)ably,  with  a  view  to  save  his  honour  from  so 
foul  a  reproach  that  he  purchased  a  gelding.  It  is  curious  that  in  ail  old  romance* 
Sara«ens  and  iulidelsare  distinguished  froin  true  knights  by  being  mounted  g» 
ftiares. 
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fallen  into  extreme  danger  of  being  left  behind  in  the  prisons 
of  Damascus  for  making  a  Mahometan  drunk.  La  Broc- 
quiere,  indeed,  exults  much  in  the  proneness  of  those  dogs  to 
intoxication,  and  sliortly  after  amuses  us  by  a  particular  ac- 
count of  a  drinking  bout  whicU  took  place  among  iheui  oa 
the  road. 

He  is  also  very  fond  of  objecting  to  them  a  general  defect 
or  vice  of  nature,  concerning  which  he  will  not  obtain  im- 
plicit credit  with  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
read  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  notable  refutation  of  the  vulgar 
error'  that  Jewes  stinke.'  La  Brocquiere  does  not,  indeed, 
go  quite  so  far  as  to  charge  the  Mahometans  with  slinking ^ 
but  he  mentions,  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  they  are  always 
born  with  a  cevl-d\n'  disagreeable  smell'  which  never  leaves 
them  through  life. 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  our  honest  traveller  is  very  free  from 
prejudice  ;  and  presents  a  proof  how  far  liberality  and  bene- 
volence of  sentiment  is  promoted  by  an  enlarged  and  exten- 
sive commerce  with  the  world. 

From  Damascus  the  caravan  proceeded  to  Antioch,  which 
he  represents  as  a  ruined,  depopulated  town.  On  taking 
leave  of  the  country,  which,  two  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  La  Brocquiere,  hnd  been  the  theatre  of  the  crusades, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  subject  to  the  government  of  princes 
and  nobles  of  French  extraction  and  of  the  Roman  faith,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  how  completely  all  traces  of 
that  government  appear  to  have  worn  away  before  the  pe- 
riod in  wliich  we  are  nowengaged.  It  is  surely  singular  that 
La  Brocquiere  himrelf,  a  Frenchman,  does  not,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  travels,  once  allude  to  the  history  of  those  times 
except  where  he,  once  or  twice,  mentions  the  name  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  whom  he  appears  to  have  known  only 
through  the  medium  of  some  ok!  story-book. 

From  Antioch  the  caravan  went  to  Tarsus,  and  thence 
leaving  the  coast,  to  Heraclea  (or  Eregli},  and  Larande,  u 
town  in  Caramania  (the  ancient  Lycaonia). 

Here  La  Brocquiere  met  with  two  Cypriots  who  liad  been 
sent  as  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  that  island  (Jolin  \H.) 
to  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  whom  La  B.  styles  the  grand  Har- 
jnan.  These  gentlemen,  being  informed  by  our  traveller  of 
his  design,  assured  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  entreated  him  to  return  with  them  to  Cyprus, 
from  whence  he  might  proceed  by  sea  by  some  French  or 
Italian  port.  But  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  remonstrances, 
answering  that,  *  since  God  had  graciously  permitted  him 
to  arrive  at  Lardlide,  he  would  probably  allow  him  to  go 
further  ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  determined  to  (iuisli 
liisjourney  as  he  had  begun  il,  or  die  in  the  attempt,' 
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Next  they  arrived  at  Iconium  or  Coj:ni,  (for  so  \vp  must 
interpret  the  uncouimon  names  of  Quiongiie'  aud'  Quhon- 
gopoly/^  where  our  traveller  obtaitied  admission,  in  the 
train  of  the  aiiibas^adors^  lo  the  gr^nd  Haramn's  court.  His 
account  of  this  prince  (who  was  j)robablv  Ibrahim,  the  son- 
in-law  ot  Arnuratti  the  second)  vvhom  tie  represents  as  a 
handsome  man  about  tltiity-lwo  years  old,  and  whose  domi- 
nions (xiended  from  Tarsus  to  the  Ottoman  frontiers,  sixteen 
daysjourney  in  length, is  interesting;  and  the  names  ot  three 
,  ^Jahometan  lords  ol  the  boif'ers  who  were  always  at  war  with 
one  another,' (Gadiroly.  Quharaynick,  and  Quhazaychust) 
may  confound  the  most  learned  eastern  antiquary;  but  we 
hasten  to  take  leave  of  them  that  we  may  have  time  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning'theTinkish  and  Grecian  empires. 

The  caravan  arrived  sale  at  Bursa,  and  irom  thence  La  B. 
continue^  his  journey  to  Constantinople  alone.  He  passer! 
through  Nicornedia,  iSice,  and  Sculari,  whf  re  (after  paying 
custom)  he  embarkrd  lor  I'er?.  (t!  en  undtr  the  Genoese 
govenuiieiit)  where  he  met  iMr  Benedict  de  Forliuo,  ambas- 
iador  from  Milan  to  the  Grand-Turk. 

The  purpose  of  this  cmha<^sy,  (viz.  to  negociate  a  treaty 
between  Anmrath  and  the  Ernperor  Sigismund,  fdr  the  pur- 
pose of  enabhngthe  latfer  to  turn  nisarms  againL-.t  tlie  Vene- 
tians, with  whom  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  then  at  war)  ex- 
cites the  honest  reprobation  of  our  knight-errant ;  who,  ne- 
vertlieless,  introduced  hin>self  to  Sir  Benedict,  and  after- 
"Rards  profited  much  by  the  opportunities  which  his  con- 
nexion with  that  i?entlemrni  afforded  liim. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Pera,  La  Brocquiere  crossed 
the  haven  to  Constantinopie,  and  his  details  concerning  that 
place  and  the  imperial  family  are  among  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  his  memoirs. 

Our  traveller  was  now  on  his  road  in  company  with  Sir 
Benedict,  to  Adrianople,  where  they  expected  to  find  the 
suitan  Amuralh.  Alter,  however,  he  had  made  them  wait 
eleven  davs, 

*■  At  leiii^th  he  arrived,  on  tne  first  day  of  Lent.  The  mufti,  \vh» 
is  wnih  tliem  v\hat  the  pope  is  to  us,  went  out  to  meet  him,  accom- 
panied b)  the  pi-incipal  persons  of  the  town,  who  formed  a  lonn;  pro- 
cession, lie  was  airendy  near  the  town  when  they  met  him.  but  had 
liahi'd  to  tal<(i  some  refreshment,  and  had  scnt^  forward  part  of  his 
attendants.      lie  did    not  make   his.  entry  until  night-fall. 

'  During  my  stay  at  Adrianople,  i  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
ac^juiiiiitance  with  several  persons  who  li'ad  resided  al  liis  court,  and 
consequently  knew  him  well,  and  who  told  me  many  patriculars  about 
him..  In  the  first  place,  as  1  have  seen  him  frequently,  f  shall  say 
tfjat  he  is  a  little,  short,  thick  man,  with  the  physiognomy  ©f  a  Tar- 
tar.    He  has  -a  broad  and  browh  face,  hi^h   cheek  bones,  a  round 
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feeard,  a  great  and   crooked  nose,  with  little  eyes  ;  but  ihey  say  he 
is  kind,  good,  generous,   and  willingly  gives  away  lands  and  money. 

'  His  revpnues  are  two  millions  and  a  half  of  diicMts,  including 
twenty-five  th'  usand  received  as  tribute  money*.  Bc-sules,  wht  n  he 
raises  an  army,  it  not  only  costs  him  nothing,  but  he  gains  by  it; 
for  the  troops  that  are  brought  him  from  Turkey  in  Europe,  pay' 
at  Gallipoli,  the  comarch,  which  is  three  aspers  for  each  man.  and 
five  for  each  horse.  It  is  the  ;>ame  at  the  passage  of  the  Danube. 
Whenever  his  soldiers  go  on  an  expedition,  and  make  a  capture  of. 
slaves,  he  has  the  right  of  choosing  one  out  of  every  five.  He  is  ne- 
vertheless thought  not  to  love  war,  and  this  seems  to  me  well  found- 
ed. He  has,  in  fact,  hitherto  met  with  such  trifling  resistance  from 
Christendom  that,  were  he  to  employ  all  his  power  and  wealth  on 
this  object,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  conquer  great  part  of  it+. 
His  favourite  pleasures  are  hunting  and  hawking  ;  and  he  has,  as 
they  say,  upwards  of  a  thousand  hounds,  and  two  thousand  trained 
hawks  of  difTerent  sorts,  of  which  I  have  seen  very  nianv. 

*  He  loves  liquor,  and  those  who  drink  hard  :  as  for  himself,  he' 
can  easily  quaft'  otf  from  ten  to  twelve  gondils  of  wine,  which' 
amount  to  six  or  seven  quartsj.  \Vhen  he  has  drunk  much,  he  be- 
comes generous,  and  distributes  his  great  gifts  :  his  attendants, 
therefore,  are  very  huppy  wh^-n  they  hear  him  call  for  wine.  Lait 
year,  a  INIoor  took  it  into  his  head  to  preach  to  him  on  this  subject, 
admonishing  him  th^t  wine  was  forbidden  by  the  prophet,  and  that 
those  who  drank  it  were  not  good  Saracens.  The  only  answer  the 
pruice  gave  was  to  order  him  to  prison  :  he  then  banished  him  his  ter- 
ritorits,  with  orders  never  again  to  set  his  foot  on  them.' 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  interested  by  the  following 
acconnl  of  an  audience  which  Benedict  had  of  ihe-'sulUiQ  at 
Adrianople. 

*  SirBenedict  was  impatient  to  have  an  audience, and  made  inquiries 
of  the  bashaws  if  he  could  see  the  prince:  their  answer  was  a  nega- 
tive. The  reason  of  this  refusal  was,  that  they  had  been  dririkuis^ 
with  him,  and  were  all  intoxicated.  I  hey,  however,  sent  on  the 
morrow  to  the  ambassador  to  let    him  know  iht-y  were  visible,  waen 


*  '  There  must  be  here  an  error  of  the  copyist,  for  25,000  dncats  as  t/ilnite  is 
too  smuil  a  sum.  We  sliall  see,  further  on,  that  the  despot  of  Servia  paid  annu- 
ally 50,000  for  himself  alone. 

+  '  The  sultan  mentioned  here  under  the  name  of  ^^mo^jratBey,  is  Amurath  II. 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Ottoman  princes.  History  records  many  of 
his  victories,  whioh  are  indeed  for  the  most  part  posterior  to  the  account  if  our 
traveller.  If  he  did  not  conquer  more,  it  was  owinq^  to  having  Huniade  c.Y  Scan- 
derbeg  opposed  to  him.  But  his, dory  -as  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son,  the  famous 
Jlohammed  II.  the  terror  of  Christians,  and  siunamed  by  his  countrymen'  the 
great,'  who  twenty  years  after  this  period,  in  145.-,  took.  Constantinople,  and  de- 
stroj^ed  what  little  remained  of  the  Greek  empire. 

X  '  The  quarte,  so  called  from  bein^  the  fourth  part  of  thechenet,  which  conta'n- 
ed  four  pots  and  one  French  pint.  The  pot  held  two  pints,  consequently  the  quarte 
made  two  bottles  more  than  half  a  septier  j  and  twelvcgondils  made  twenty-three 
{)ottles.' 

CiUT.  Rev.  Vol.  11.  August,  1807.  A  a 
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he  instantly  waited  on  each  with  his  presents  ;  for  such  is  tiie  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  that  no  one  can  speak  to  them  without  bringing 
something  :  even  the  slaves  who  guard  their  gates  are  not  exempted 
from  it.      I  accompanied  him  on  this  visit. 

'  On  the  following  day,  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  informed  that  he 
might  come  to  the  palace.  He  instantly  mounted  his  horse  to  go 
thither  with  his  attendants,  and  I  joined  the  company  ;  but  we  were 
all  on  foot,  he  alone  being  on  horseback. 

*  In  front  of  the  court,  we  found  a  great  number  of  men  and 
horses.  The  gate  was  guarded  by  about  thirty  slaves,  under  the 
command  of  a  chief,  armed  with  staves.  Should  any  person  offer 
to  enter  without  permission,  tliey  bid  hiru  retire  :  if  he  persist,  they 
drive  him  away  with  their  staves. 

'  What  we  call  the  court  of  the  king,  the  Turks  call  '  porte  du 
seigneur.'  Every  time  the  prince  receives  a  message  or  an  embassy, 
which  happens  almost  daily,  '  il  fait  porte.'  '  Faire  porte,'  is  for  him 
the  same  as  when  our  kings  of  France  hold  royal  state  and  open 
court,  although  there  is  much  difference  between  the  two  ceremonies, 
as  I  shall  presently  show. 

'  When  the  embassador  had  entered,  they  made  bim  sit  down  near 
the  gaie,  wi  h  many  other  persons  who  were  waiting  for  the  prince 
to  quii  his  apartment  and  hold  his  court.  The  three  bashaws  first 
entered,  with  the  governor  of  Greece  and  others  of  the  great  lords. 
Hischambor  looked  into  a  very  large  court  :  the  governor  went  thi- 
ther to  wait  for  him. — At  length  he  appeared.  His  dress  was,  as 
usual,  a  crimson  satin  robe,  over  which  he  had,  by  way  of  mantle, 
another  of  green  figured  satin,  lined  with  sable.  His  young  boys  ac- 
companied him,  but  no  further  than  to  the  entrance  of  the  apart- 
ment, when  they  returned.  There  was  nobody  with  him  but  a  small 
dwarf,  and  two  young  persons  who  acted  the  part  of  fools*. 

•  He  walked  across  an  angle  of  the  court  to  a  gullery,  where  a 
«eat  had  been  prepared  fof  him.  It  was  a  kind  of  couch  covered 
with  velvet,  with  four  or  fiyt  steps  to  mount  to  it.  He  seated  him- 
self on  it,  like  to  our  taylors  when  they  are  going  to  work,  and  the 
three  bashaws  took  their  places  a  little  way  from  him.  The  other 
officers,  who  on  these  days  make  part  of  the  attendants,  likewise 
entered  the  gallery,  and  posted  themselves  along  the  walls  as  far 
from  him  as  they  could.  Without,  but  fronting  him,  were  twenty 
Wallachian  gei.tlemen  seated,  who  had  been  detained  by  him  as 
hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  countrymen.  Within  this 
apartment  were  placed  about  a  hundred  dishes  of  tin,  each  con- 
taining a  piece  of  mutton  and  rice. 

'  When  all  wore  placed,  a  lord  from  Bosnia  was  introduced,  who 
pretended  that  the  crown  of  that  country  belonged  to  him,  and  came 
in  consequence  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  Turk,  and  ask  succour 
from  him  against  the  present  king.     He   was  conducted  to  a  seat 


*  *  Having  fools  was  a  very  ancient  custom  at  the  eastern  courts.  It  had  been 
introduced  by  the  croisadsrs  to  the  courts  of  Christian  princes,  and  was  continu«d 
at  that  of  France  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.' 
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near  the  bashaws ;  and  when  his  attendants  had  made  their  appear- 
ance, the  ambassador  from  Milan  was  sent  for. 

'  lie  advanced,  followed  by  his  presents,  whcK  were  set  down 
near  the  tin  dishes.  Persons  appointed  to  receive  them  raised  them 
above  their  heads,  as  high  as  they  could,  that  the  prince  and  his 
court  might  see  them.  While  this  was  passing,  sir  Benedict  walk- 
,ed  slowly  toward  the  gallery.  A  person  of  distinction  came  to 
introduce  hini. 

*  On  entering,  he  made  a  reverence  without  taking  off  the  bon- 
net from  his  head,  and  when  near  the  steps  of  the  couch  he  made 
another  very  low  one.  The  prince  then  rose,  descended  two  steps 
to  come  nearer  to  the  ambassador,  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 
The  ambassador  wished  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  he  refused  it;  and 
by  means  of  a,  jew  interpreter,  who  understood  the  turkish  and 
Italian  languages,  asked  how  his  good  brother  and  neighbour  the 
duke  of  Milan  was  in  health.     The  ambassador  having  replied  to 

«»  this  question,  he  was  conducted  to  a  seat  near  the  Bosnian,  but 
walking  backwards,  with  his  face  toward  the  prince,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

*  The  prince  waited  to  reseat  himself,  until  the  ambassador  had 
sitten  down  :  then  the  different  officers  on  duty  who  were  in  the 
apartment  sat  down  on  the  floor, — and  the  person  who  had  intro- 
duced the  ambassador  went  to  seek  for  us  his  attendants,  and 
placed  us  near  the  Bosnians. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  a  silken  napkin  was  attached  to  the  prince, 
and  a  round  piece  of  thin  red  leather  was  placed  before  him,  for 
their  usage  is  to  eat  only  from  table  coverings  of  leather,  then  some 
dressed  meat  was  brouj;ht  to  him  m  two  gilded  dishes.  When  he  was 
served,  his  officers  went  and  took  the  tin  dishes  I  have  spoken  of, 
and  distributed  them  to  the  persons  in  the  hall,  one  dish  among  four. 
There  wasin  each  a  piece  of  mutton,  and  some  clear  rice,  but  nei- 
ther bread  nor  any  thing  to  drink.  I  saw,  however,  in  a  corner  of 
the  court  a  high  buffet  with  shelves,  which  had  some  little  plate  on 
them,  and  at  the  foot  was  a  large  silver  vase,  in  the  shape  of  a  drink- 
ing cup,  which  I  perceived  many  to  drink  out  of,  but  whether 
\vater  or  wine  I  know  not. 

*  With  regard  to  the  meat  on  the  dishes,  some  tasted  of  it,  others 
not;  but  before  all  were  served, it  was  necessary  to  take  away,  for  the 
prince  had  not  been  inclined  to  eat.  He  never  takes  any  thing  in 
public,  and  there  are  very  few  persons  who  can  boast  of  having 
heard  him  speak,  or  of  having  seen  him  eat  or  drink. 

*  On  his  going  away,  the  musicians,  who  were  placed  in  the  court 
near  the  hurtet,  began  to  play.  They  played  on  instruments,  and 
sung  songs  that  celebrated  the  heroic  actions  of  turkish  warriors. 
When  those  in  the  gallery  heard  any  thing  that  pleased  tiiem,  they 
shouted,  after  their  manner,  most  horrid  cries.  Being  ignorant  on 
what  they  were  playing.  1  went  into  the  court,  and  saw  they  were 
stringed  instruments,  and  of  a  large  size. 

'  The  musicians  entered  the  apartment,  and  eat  whatever  they 
could  find.  At  length  the  meat  was  taken  away  when  every  one 
rose  up,  and  the  ambassador  retired  without  having  said  a  word  res- 
pecting his  embassy,  which  is  never  customary  at  a  first  audience.* 

Aa  2 
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On  the  second  day  after  this  ceremony,  a  sum  for  pay- 
ment of  the  ambassador's  expences  during  his  residence  at 
the  court,  was  sent  him,  according  to  custom,  from  the  sul- 
tan's treasury.  On  the  third,  he  received  a  summons  to; 
explain  the  subject  of  his  embassy,  which  he  did,  accord- 
ingly, at  a  second  audience,  •  But  it  was  not  before  the  tenth 
day  that  he  was  admitted  to  receive  the  answer,which,  thougli 
unfavourable  to  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  accompanied 
by  a  present  of  '  5,000  aspers,  with  a  robe  of  crimson  camo- 
cas,  lined  with  3'ellow  calimanco.'  At  both  these  subsequent 
interviews^  La  Brocquiere  was  presenl,and  gives  very  amusing 
accounts  of  them,  which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  inserting. 

La  Brocquiere  and  his  friend,  the  ambassador,  after  leav- 
ing Adrianople,  proceeded  together  through  Philippopoli 
and  Sophia  into  La  Rascia,*  a  province  which  had  been 
lately  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  was  then  entrusted  to 
the  government  of  a  renegado  Greek  named  Cenasnin-Bey_, 
who  '  did  not  drink  wine  like  the  Turks,  was  prudent  and 
brave,  and  knew  how  to  make  himself  feared  and  obeyed.' 

Soon  after,  they  entered  Servia,  and  saw  the  despot 
(George  Brancovitz)  whose  person  and  attendants  are  describ- 
ed. Through  that  country  they  passed  to  Belgrade,  then 
under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  as  king  of  Hungary. 

At  Buda  our  traveller  parted  from  his  companion,  and 
'  pursued  alone  the  road  towards  the  Austrian  dominions. 
His  account  of  the  manner  and  character  of  the  Hungarians, 
liis  description  of  a  Hungarian  tournament,  his  interview 
with  duke  Albert  at  Vienna,  would  all  afford  very  amusing 
matter  for  quotations  if  v.e  had  not  been  already  so  lavish  of 
them. 

From  Vienna  he  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
through  Bavaria  to  Constance,  and  by  way  of  the  forest- 
towns  to  Basil,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  a  session  of 
the  famous  council  at  which  he  was  present. 

He  was  now  safely  arrived,  after  all  his  perils,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  dominions  of  the  duke  his  master,  whom  he 
shortly  after  met  at  Dijon  and  appeared  before  him  •dressed 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  he  left  Damascus,  with  the 
horse  led  before  him  which  he  bad  purchased  in  that  town, 
and  which  had  brought  him  to  France.' 

This  faithful  animal,  to_:2,ethcr  with  his  dress,  he  presented 
to  the  duke;  but  a  mucli  more  valuable  present  was  the  copy  of 
the  Koran  and  the  Life  of  Mahomet,  which  he  had  procured 
from  the  chaplain  to  the  Venetian  consul  at   Damascus. 

The  subsequent  history   of  his  MS.   is  shortly    this.     It 


An  obsolete  appellation  of  the  north  eastern  part  of  Servia. 
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passed  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  library  to  that  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  now  lies  at  rest  in  the  national  library  at  Paris, 
from  which  it  was  taken  down  some  years  since  to  be  extracted 
and  put  into  modern  Frtuchhy  M.  le  Grand  D'Aussy,  who 
published  a  new  edition,  together  with  a  preliminary  discourse 
of  his  own,  a  translation  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  present 
publication  by  Mr.  Johnes. 

We  feel  ourselves  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  M. 
le  Grand  for  his  officiousness  in  thus  disfiguring  his  original. 
The  style  of  Froissart  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  we  there- 
fore can  hardly  conceive  the  necessity  of  changing  the  idiom 
of  La  J3rocquiere,  who  wrote  fifty  years  later.  But  the  French, 
almost  to  a  man,  are  strangely  deficient  in  that  veneratioa 
which  Englishmen  so  naturally  feel  for  works  of  antiquity. 
In  thtir  researches  they  have  been,  to  the  full,  as  deep  and 
learned  as  ourselves  ;  but  it  always  appears  as  if  they  wer3 
directed  by  curiosity  only,  wholly  unaccompanied  by  real 
taste  and  feeling. 

This  remark,  whether  just  or  not,  by  no  means  tends  to 
diminish  our  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Johnes,  who  has; 
presented  us  with  a  very  interesting  work  in  the  only  form 
under  which  it  was  accessible  to  him  ;  and  we  cannot  close 
the  book  without  repeating  (what  we  have  already  had  ma- 
ny, and  anticipate  many  more,  occasions  of  expressing)  our 
admiration  of  his  assiduity,  and  heart-felt  approbation  of  the 
channel  in  which  he  has  so  honourably  directed  his  labours. 


Art.  hi. — The  Epics  of  the  Ton  ;  or,  the  Glories  of  the 
great  World :  a  Poem,  in  two  Books,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations.     Svo.  7s.  6d.     Baldwin.     1807. 

THE  apt  and  striking  delineation  of  character  requires  no 
common  powers  of  intellect  and  discrimination.  Character 
may  be  termed  the  totality  of  inference,  which  may  i'airly 
be  deduced  from  the  habits  and  conduct  ol  any  individual. 
But  to  express  this  inference  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of  analytical 
representation  of  the  indivi<^ual,  to  exhibit  not  only  his  ex- 
terior appearance,  but  his  moral  resemblance  and  his  actual 
identity,  must  be  a  difficult  task  even  in  plain  and  humble 
prose.  But  how  much  must  the  difficulty  be  increased 
when  the  portrait  is  to  be  drawn  subjec#'to  the  shackles  of 
rhyme,  and  the  impediments  of  verse  ;  and  when  the  like- 
ness is  to  be  invested  in  flowers,  in  which  the  beauties  of 
truth  are  not  spoiled  by  the  colouring  of  fiction  !  Among 
our  moralists  and  historians  we  might  mention  several  who 
excel  in  the  de!ineation.  of  character  ;  but  among  our  poets 
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there  are  few  to  whom  we  can  justly  allow  the  praise.     Cla- 
rendon is  thought  by  many  to  be  unrivalled  in  drawing  cha- 
racters ;  but  we  hardly  think  him  entitled,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  high  praise  which  he  has  received.    For   his  descrip- 
tions are  commonly  swelled  out  into  such  a  prolixity  of  parti- 
culars, that  the  identity  is  lost,   and  no  individual  resem- 
blance seen.     A  few  of  the  masterly  touches  of  such  a  wri- 
ter as  Tacilus  bring  the  latent  personality,  the  moral  inlerioF 
of  the  person,  more  vividly  before  our  eyes  tban  all  the  ela- 
borate portraitures  of  the  historian  of  the  stormy  period  of 
the  first  Charles.     In  Johnson,  in  Smollet,   and  particularly 
in  Laing,  who  is  resplendent  in  the  analysis  of  character, 
we  have  many  portraits   very   correctly  drawn,   richly  co- 
loured, and    highly  descriptive  of  the  individual.     In  Dry- 
den  and  in  Pope,  but  particularly  the  latter,  we  have  several 
characters  depicted  in  all  the  charms  of  verse,  yet  without 
any  dereliction  of  resemblance,  or  violation  of  truth.     The 
power  of  poetical  compression  which  Pope  possessed,  com- 
bined with  his  facility  of  elegant  versification,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  mental  sight,  rendered  him  often  singularly  happy  in 
the  delineation  of  character.     Some  of  his  poetical  portraits 
may  challenge  the  palm  with  the  productions  of  any  con- 
temporary, or  any  succeeding  muse.     But  his  natural  pee- 
vishness, his  quick  irascibility,   with  his  acquired  dislike  to 
the  female  sex,  on  account  cither  of  their  contempt  or  their 
neglect,  and  his  theory   about  a  ruling  passion,  which  he 
has  carried  to  excess,   give  the  fictitious  air  of  caricature 
rather  than  the  fidelity  of  character  to  many  of  his  delinea- 
tions, particularly  of  the  softer  sex.     A  character,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  may  be  depicted  either  by  a  copious  enu- 
meration of  the  constituting  particulars,  or  by  a  selection  of 
some  of  the  predominating  peculiarities.    But  the  last  usually 
approaches  more  to  the  nature  of  a  caricature;  and  as  it  is 
truth,  which  gives  the  principal  interest  to  the  delineation 
of  character,  every  character  must  be  considered  as  deficient 
in  interest  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the  accuracy  of 
truth.     A  character  which  is  accurately'  drawn   and  highly 
finished  by  the  poet,  will  interest  more  than  a   similar  cha- 
racter which  is  developed  in  the  page  of  the  hislunan;    be-; 
cause,  in  the  former,  the  blandishments  of  verse  are  supers 
added  to  the  vitality  of  the  portrait   and  the  fidelity  of  the 
resemblance.     In  the  present  work   we  are  presented  with 
numerous  characters  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
both  sexes  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.     The   portraits  in  ge- 
neral seem  copied  from  the  life,  and  though  they  are  em- 
bellished  with   poetic  flowers  of  variows  hues,  they  appear 
very  seldom  to  deviate  from  nature  and  from  truth.  Perhaps 
«oine  of  the  decorations  may  be  thought  too  rich,  and  some. 
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of  the  ornaments  superfluous ;  but  few  are  displeased  w  th 
beholding  a  good  picture  in  an  elegant  frame.  The  author 
of  these  portraits  has  framed  some  of  his  pictures  in  a  high 
stile  of  elegance  and  taste;  but  as  they  are  chiefly  persons 
of  the  haiit  ton,  who  are  either  the  objects  of  his  satire,  or 
his  praise,  we  cannot  blame  him  for  paying  considerable 
attention  to  the  exterior  embellishment  of  the  piece.  The 
whole  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  historic  gallery  of  por- 
traits of  contemporary  persons  of  both  sexes,  on  which 
we  gaze  with  vivid  satisfaction.  We  shall  present  our  rea- 
ders with  some  specimens  of  those  characters  which  seem^ 
most  entitled  to  the  praise  of  fidelity  and  elegance.  The 
author  favours  us  only  with  the  initials  of  the  names ;  but 
the  characters  are  so  correctly  drawn,  and  so  much  like  the 
life,  that  no  mistake  can  Avell  occur  in  the  application. 

D of  D . 


'  Such  moons  may  shine,  when  thy  bright  sun  is  down, 

O  horn  to  grace  the  vale,  and  gild  (he  town  ! 

On  Chiswick's  banks,  a  ilo-ver  that  woos  the  sight, 

In  London's  throngs,  a  dazzling  blaze  of  light. 

No  servile  rhymster  now  begins  the  lay, 

And  sings,  like  Tom,  for  favour,  or  for  pay  ; 

No  rich  rewards  come  glitt'ring  from  the  tomb, 

No  gaping  flatt'rers  seek  (o  pierce  its  gloom. 

Iladst  thou  still  bask'd  the  wing  in  fashion's  beam, 

The  muse  had  flapp'd  thee  in  thy  golden  dream  j 

Or  sung  a  second  to  some  yelping  cur, 

And  raked  for  gold,  perhaps,  the  dirt  of  S — r  ; 

Or  wept  that  virtues,  form'd  to  bless  mankind. 

Should  lose  the  kernel,  and  retain  the  rind  ; 

That  a  heart,  warm  with  charity  and  lote, 

A  prey  to  sycophants  and  knaves  should  prove  ; 

That  nature's  softest  feelings  should  be  lost, 

Amidst  the  waves  of  whirling  folly  tost ; 

Keen  though  they  were  to  sorrow  or  delight, 

And  sweetly  warbled  from  the  alpine  height : 

That  talents  dear  to  geuius,  mark'd  for  fame, 

Should  still  be  wasted  at  the  midnight  game; 

Or  rack'd  next  day,  to  iind  some  new  supply. 

And  bilk  a  tradesman  with  a  shew  to  buy: 

That  she,  of  softness,  past  her  sex  possest, 

Felt  the  mad  passions  of  the  gamester's  breast  ; 

Or  urged  by  faction  midst  the  rabble  tribe, 

Should  kiss  a  greasy  butcher  with  a  bribe  ; 

Unskill'd  discretion  with  her  warmth  to  blend, 

Nor  lose  herself  through  zeal  to  serve  a  friend. 

But,  censure  hush!  a  sacred  silence  keep  ; 

Let  Loves  alone  and  Graces  come  to  weep  j 
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Let  tears  sincere  her  human  frailties  mourn, 
Nor  tiatt'ring  lies  hold  up  her  tomb  to  scorn  j 
When  envy  long  is  dead,  and  passion  calm, 
Her  own  soft  lines  shall  best  her  name  embalm.' 

The  affections  of  the  reader  will  not  be  uninterested  m 
the  following  delineation. 

C ofB 

*  Yet  quit  the  chace,  my  muse,  however  hot; 
Poor  Laura's  fat©  !  it  must  not  be  forgot ! 
Unhappy  Laura!  Why  that  heart-broke  sigh? 
And  why  that  piteous  roriiig  of  thine  eye  I 
Why  bcar'st  thou  still  that  care-worn  look  of  woes. 
Which  ever  seek,  but  ncTer  find  repose  ? 
Hast  thou  not  wealth  to  tempt  the  gazinn^-  croud  I 
Hast  thou  not  titles  to  allure  the  proud  ? 
A  feeling  heart  for  others  woes  to  grieve, 
An  open  hand  their  miseries  to  relieve  ? — 
Yet  dost  thou  seem  as  if  the  world  were  glad, 
And  thou  of  all  thy  human  kindred  sad. 
(Crowds,  noise  and  pomp,  but  barb  the  mental  ail, 
She'seeks  relief  in  the  sequester'd  vale  : 
Where  Scotland's  giant  mountains  threat  the  skies, 
And  half  impending  o'er  the  trav'llcr  rise  ; 
Where  gullies  deq)  are  fill'd  with  torrents  black. 
Still  thund'ring  down  the  endless  cataract ; 
Where  sombre  firs,  amid  the  summer  green, 
A  gloomy  aspect  shed  o'er  all  the  scene  ; 
Where  rocks  asunder  rent  by  nature's  throes, 
Their  horrid  slielves  in  frequent  gaps  disclose  j 
Where  to  the  jutting  herb,  on  crag  too  high 
The  hag.9!:art  goat  uplifts  the  ruetul  eye  ; 
There  where  the  plover's  ever  dreary  lay, 
Still  breaks  the  cheerless  silence  of  the  day^ 
Poor  Laura  sat  beneath  the  stunted  tree, 
Unwilling  to  be  seen,  and  sad  to  see; 
The  scene  was  dismal,  and  o'ercast  the  day, 
Yet  was  her  heart  mure  doleful  still  than  they. 
O  fortune,  where  is  now  thy  envied  bliss  ? 
O  flaunting  titles,  are  your  joys  like  this? 
Sorrows  there  are  which  riches  cannot  sooth, 
N(  r  rank  allay,  nor  tender  friendship  smooth, 
Which  wring  the  heart  through  every  secret  hour, 
And  'midst  the    busy  haunt  its  peace  devour  ; 
Which  only  fly  when  life  and  joy  are  flown, 
Which  only  rest  beneath  the  silent  stone  ; 
There  shall  her  sorrows  cease,  her  cares  be  o'er, 
Who  adds  to  misery's  list  one  Laura  more.* 

la  pp.  54 — 59,  the  poet  exhibits  a  pair  of  portraits,  sucb 
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as  are  not  very  uncommon  in  this  dissipated  age,  of  a  repu- 
diated aduUress,  and  of  a  lady  who  lias  succeeded  her  in  the 
genial  bed,  but  who  seems  to  have  hardly  less  relish  for  the 
delusive  charms  of  a  voluptuous  life.  We  shall  extract  the 
first;  and  hope  that  the  admonition  will  not  be  lost  upoa 
the  second. 

M of  A . 


'  What  joys  of  wine  make  th'  art'ry  throb  so  high. 
As  rapture  trembling  in  the  female  eye  ? 
What  ills  so  deep  the  manly  bosom  move, 
As  woman's  anguish  mix'd  with  tears  of  love  ? 
On  the  bleak  beach  before  the  gazing  crowd. 
To  hear  these  piercing  plaints,  these  shrieks  so  loud; 
To  see  that  bosom,  white  as  bolted  snow, 
Heave,  as  't  would  burst  by  swelling  pangs  below. 
O'er  that  fine  brow  the  dews  of  death  to  trace, 
While  all  his  lurid  hues  o'erspread  that  face  ; 
To  see  those  polished  limbs  convulsive  start, 
Till  fainting  nature  fails  to  do  her  part; 
To  know  that  all  those  agonizing  woes 
Are  barb'd  by  feeling,  and  from  lov.e  arose ; — 
Who  would  not  weep  her  tears,  and  sigh  her  moan, 
And  wish  her  lender  sorrows  half  his  own  ? 
Yet  stay— These  tears  no  mother's  love  bespeak. 
And  for  no  husband  seems  that  heart  to  break; 
No  early  friends' mishap,  or  parent's  ill, 
These  limbs  convulse,  that  face  with  anguish  fill : 
Her  babes,  her  husband,  could  that  tender  dame 
Unmoved  abandon  for  a  wanton  flame  ; 
Could  pant  with  rapture  in  th'adulterer's  arms^ 
And  feed  the  guilty  riot  with  her  charms. 
Now  her  gay  paramour  is  call'd  to  wield 
Another  armour  in  another  field  ; 
For  amorous  stratagems  in  Venus'  wars, 
To  meet  Bellona's  wrath  and  bloody  scars; 
Exchange  for  dank  morass,  the  wanton's  bed, 
While  hostile  glances  seek  his  tempting  red  : 
Hence  heaves  her  breast,  and  hence  her  color  dies— 
.  For  now,  what  lips  shall  drink  her  glowing  sighs  ? 
What  panting  breast  shall  on  her  bosom  pant, 
Raise  each  desiie,  and  satiate  every  want? 
Make  all  herwidow'd  nights  with  transport  burflj 
And  shame  and  guilt  to  rapt  fruition  turn  ? 
For  thee,  fond  fair,  let  kii^dred  fair  ones  feel, 
Their  sorrows  mingle,  and  their  joys  reveal ; 
Gloat  o'er  their  pleasures  for  some  passing  years, 
Then  waste  their  harrowing  age  in  penitential  tears  V" 

In  the  above,  the  line 

'  While  hostile  glances  seek  his  tempting  red,' 
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has  a  spice  of  epigrammatic  ambiguity,  or  Ovidian  conceit, 
which  chills  the  interest,  and  weakens  the  force  of  the  rest. 
AVriters  are  too  apt  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  line  of  cor- 
rect  taste  and  good  sense  by  some  thougiu  that  glitters,  or 
some  trope  that  shines.  There  are  certain  combinations  of 
ideas  or  of  words,  which  aided  by  the  vanity  of  the  writer 
pervert  even  the  judgment  of  a  perspicuous  and  discriminat- 
ing mind,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  has  cooled,  and  the 
spangle  of  novelty  is  gone.  Hence  frequent  and  calm  revi- 
sion cannot  too  warmly  be  recommended  to  ail  writers,  both 
of  prose  and  verse,  particularly  the  latter,  in  whom  the  Par- 
uassian  fume,  which  is  rarely  unmingled  with  a  large  portion 
of  self-conceit,  is  wont  to  intoxicate  the  brain.  1^  the  last 
line  the  word  '  harrowing,'  might  perhaj)S  have  been  omit- 
ted with  advantage  to  the  harmony,  and  without  any  injury 
to  the  sense.  The  drawling  Alexandrine,  though  frequently 
employed  by  the  best  writers,  seldom  adds  to  the  force, 
though  it  often  tediously  extends  the  length  and  swells  the 
volume  of  our  heroic  verse. 

*  What  panting  breast  shall  on  her  bosom  pantj 
Raise  each  desire  au<f  satiate  everi)  •want  ?' 

The  words  in  italics  are  prosaic,  cold,  and  hardly  suffici- 
ently delicate. 

The  late  fashionable  neglect  among  the  ladies  of  domestic 
duties  and  of  household  affairs,  to  attain  the  superficial  frip- 
pery of  useless  science,  and  to  amass  a  jargon  of  philosophic 

^ore  at  the  R I n,  is  well  and  happily  ridiculed   in 

the  descriptive  sketch  of  the  C of  M- "—.   The  whole 

is  unhappily  too  long  for  quotation. 

The  significant  compression  in  the  first  of  the  folIowiDg" 
lines  has  seldom  been  excelled. 

*  When  Flora's  pores  distend  with  venial  pith, 
Now  haste  the  fair  to  catch  the  laws  ofS — th.' 

The  voluptuous  effrontery  of  Lady  C —  is  drawn  with  great 
spirit,  force,  and  truth. 

^ C 

*  What  picture  should  we  say  were  drawn  to  life  ? 
A  promis'd  peeress,  and  a  statesman's  wife, 

A  portly  figure,  not  quite  six  foot  high, 
Nor  'twixt  the  slioulders  three,  yet  very  nigh  j 
With  full  bare  bosom  that  defies  the  wind, 
Well-suiting  breast- work  to  the  tower  behind  ; 
With  open  countenance,  that  disdains  to  hide- 
'  Eye  proudly  rfellLig,  and  mnjebtic  stride;  •■ 
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Limbs  such  as  Imntrcss  Diau  oace  did  own, 
With  fair  round  flesh  upon  no  spindle  bone  : 
Who^cortis  to  shrin!<  from  our  inclement  air, 
Arms,  ancles,  bosom,  neck,  and  shouldcfb,  bare  ; 
Whose  voice  her   inward  greatness  not  belies, 
Kot  speaks  but  thunders,  lightens,  and  defies; 
Who  in  all  scenes  supports  an  equal  name, 
High  struts  at  Court,  high  ventures  in  the  game  ;  — 
Such  is  the  picture,  truly  drawn  to  life, 
A  promis'd  peeress,  and  a  statesman's  wife  ; 
Even  such  is  she  who  stoutly  holds  the  rein 
O'er  him  whose  double  strings  had  burst  in  twain.* 

Pope  has  seldom  tricked  off  the  modish  fair  to  more  advan- 
tage than  we  find  in  the  poetic  portraiture  oi'  L — C— C — ;, 
from  which  we  select  ths  following  : 

*  Belinda's  charms  unfold 
More  than  is  given  to  birth,  or  bought  with  gold  ; 
The  rose  and  lily  blending  in  her  face, 
And  all  expression  beaming  through  all  grace  ; 
Her  peerless  figure  such  as  poets  feign, 
When  Venus  iirst  ascended  from  the  main; 
See  how  her  motions  vibrate  to  the  heart, 
See  every  limb  a  master-piece  of  art  1 
Not  Venus  self  knew  more  alluring  wiles, 
Or  more  bewitchery,  more  eternal  smiles. 
No  damp,  no  cold,  o'erhung  her  opening  day, 
Still  witty,  wanton,  frolicsome,  and  gay  ; 
The  ground  she  tnpt  scem'd  livelier  from  her  tread, 
The  hearts  she  pierced  throbb'd  sprightlier  as  they  bled. 
No  prudish  mopish  arts  shed^ignM  to  try, 

Nor  grudg'd  her  beauties  to  the  kindlingeyc  ; 

Still  seen  where  fashion  held  her  tro|>hied  court  ; 

Still  known  the  foremost  in  the  throng'd  resort; 

No  votary  sought  a  smile,  and  sought  in  vain  ; 

None  prais'd  unheard,  unnoticed  told  his  pam  ; 

Averse  her  bounteous  soul  to  hide  a  charm 

Which  nature  gave  so  many  heirts  to  warm, 

Her  ling' ring  foot,  the  chariot  mounting  sloiv, 

Display'd  the  ancle  to  the  circling  beau  ; 

'J'he  welcom'd  eye  perused  her  nicking  shape, 

And  half  forgot  the  intervening  crape.' 

Qui  author's  male-figures  seem  hardly  less  happily  exe- 
cuted than  his  female.  But  we  must  be  more  brief  in  our 
extracts.  The  famous  manager  of  JDrury-lane  is  very  chs- 
racteristically  drawn.  His  genius,  indolence,  versatility  oi 
talent,  and  intemperance  of  life,  are  properly  distinguished 
The  description  closes  with  the  following  lines,  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  from  our  admiration  of  mental  excellence.. 
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•which  might  have  been  so  trhnscendantly  exalterl,  if  khaa 
iiot  been  so  much  perverledin  the  use,  are  in  unison  with  truth* 

— '  But  nighi  draws  on,  and  darkness  bastes  to  hide 
Unfruitful  talents,  genius  misapplied  ; 
Fame  without  rcvert'ncp  ;  asje  witho'jt  respect, 
Doom'd  to  regret  and  sinking  to  neglt  ct. 
Doom'dj  after  years  mispent,  to  make  a  show^ 
And  catch  the  multiliide  however  low, 
I'o  feel  the  want  of  power  e'en  mobs  to  move, 
>    And,  at  the  Hustings,  purgatory  prove  ! 

Enraged,  indignant,  iiiled  with  grief  and  spleen, 
He  closes,  wretched  close  !   the  heartless  scene.' 

The  lale  minister  of  war  appears  to  be  no  favourite  with 
the  author;  but  we  must  be  contented  with  extracting  only 
a  part  ot  the  description. 

*  Still  to  be  singular,  his  constant  view, 

And,  what  no  other  would,  to  say  and  do  ; 

Still  wrapt  in  mazy  clouds  of  paradox. 

And  still  most  pleas'd  when  most  our  sense  he  mocksj 

>}o  tame  consistency  to  curb  his  plan, 

L^t  others  reconcile  it  if  they  can  ; 

Now  would  he  bring  no  soldiers  to  the  field. 

But  all  the  best  which  all  the  land  could  yield  j 

Pure  gold  quite  sever'd  from  the  drossy  nation, 

And  quite  new  men  by  martial  education  ;  — 

Now  Sunday  mobs,  with  constable  a'  head. 

To  church-yard  camps  by  general  Sexton  led, 

With  pike  accoutr'd  or  old  rusty  gun,  / 

With  swearing  corporal,  drummer,  iife,  and  fun. 

With  beer-pot  ready,  and  attendant  wench. 

Are  quite  the  thing  to  overthrow  the  French  I 

One  day  he'll  talk  of  learning  and  what  not. 

Another  praise  the  wiser  Hottentot; 

i^laintain  his  breast  with  purer  feelings  glows, 

And  guts  and  garbage  are  the  best  of  clothes. 

Kow  hear  him  tell  how  little's  due  to  birth. 

How  Education  makes  the  man  of  worth  : 

Now  hear  him  h«dd  that  men,  just  as  they're  born, 

Are  good  and  bad,  as  spring  the  tares  and  corn  ; 

Nor  teacher  more  can  change  them  by  his  care 

Than  give  or  take  high -cheek  bones,  and  red  hair. 

But  hear  the  genius  orator  declaimj 

And  strive  to  gain  the  palm  of  wordy  fame  : 

There  Fancy  throws  poor  reason  in  the  shade, 

There  Exclamation  lends  her  brilliant  aid  ! 

There  figures  strange,  by  some  enchantment  caught. 

Are  neck  and  heels  into  the  service  brouoht ; 

There  three-Ieg'd  metaphors  o'er  hedge  and  stile. 

Bound  with  hi^h  limp,  and  fall  into  the  toil  ; 
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There  words  new  coin'd  and  phrases  from  Rag-fair, 
With  lhou_a,hts  refined,  and  turns  poetic,  pair  ; 
Ther«  IMetapfiysic  spreads  her  robe  (*fsno\v. 
And  at  ht-r  elbow  starts  to  hear  "  dust-ho  t" 
Strange  is  the  mollty  group  produced  to  view, 
Where  something's  always  odd  and  something  new 
Amuted,  fatigued,  and  never  well  content, 
The  hearer  loses  but  the  argument ; 
Profuse  the  garnish  covers  every  spot. 
And  but  the  foolish  dishes  are  forjict.' 


o 


Of  these  Epics^  as  they  are  called,  several  both  of  the  male 
and  female  delmeatioDs  might  have  been  improved  by  com- 
pression ;  and  the  figures  would  often  liave  stood  out  more 
irom  the  canvass,  if  ihey  had  been  less  encumbered  witli  lux- 
uriance of  ornament.  But,  llioiigh  tlie  drapery  is  rich,  it  sel- 
dom evinces  any  marks  of  vitiated  taste. — There  is  here  and 
there  a  little  tin.sel  which  might  have  beeen  spared  ;  the  glit- 
ter of  puerile  conceit,  or  the  mere  redundancy  of  imagination. 
But  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  with  which  the  jiuthor 
had  to  contend,  and  the  singular  delicacy  of  execution  which 
he  has  generally  evinced,  we  are  more  willing  to  commend 
the   felicity  than  to  censure  the  defects  of  his  perforuiance. 


Art.  IV. — A  Trtatise  on  the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of 
Ophtha/miu.  With  a  preliminary  fnquiri/into  its  contagi- 
ous Nature,  hj/  Jrlhur  Edmonston,  Al.  D.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  S)C.  i^'c.  Sto. 
7s.  boards.      Edinburgh,      Blackwood.  i80f). 

DR.  Edmonston  appear-  to  have  been  surgeon  to  the  se-r 
cond  regiment  of  Argyleshire  fencibies,  and  to  have  accom- 
panied that  regiment  in  the  beginning  of  180'i  ii^  its  passaga 
homewards  Irom  Gibraltar  to  trie  n)other  country;  The  oph- 
thalmia attacked  several  of  the  men  bei'ore  the  landing  of 
the  regiment :  on  shore  it  attacked  in  succession  many  others, 
and  it  seems  that' in  the  en  1  hardly  an  individual  of  the 
whole  body  escaped  the  disease.  These  and  other  concur- 
ring facts  convinced  the  doctor  that  the  disease  was  conta- 
gious, and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia, 
a  pest  which,  it  is  too  probable,  may  became  endeajial  la 
Europe.  In  the  spring  of  1802  Dr.  Edmonst^n  gave  an  ac- 
count of  this  ophthalmia  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  has  here 
republished,  and  incorporated  with  a  more  extended  inquiry 
into  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disorder.  Tliis  inquiry  is 
prefixed  to  the  present  treatise,  which  comprehends  the  his- 
tory of  ophthalmia  in  general;  of  its  causes  and  treattneut. 
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3)r,  E.  asserts  himself  to  be  the  first  -.vho  demon  si  rated  the 
contagions  nature  of  this  (hsease.  But  as  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  Hrst  who  suggested  it,  we  cannot  allow  any 
extraordinary  merit  to  the  activity  displayed  in  writing  a 
naraphlct  on  the  subject. 

The  preliminary  inquiry  is  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the 
previous  opinions,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  have  been 
entertained  of  the  contagions  nature  of  ophthahnia.  Most 
of  them  are  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ;  but  we  are  ob- 
li<ied  to  Dr.  E.  for  rescuing  from  oblivion  a  very  distinct  his- 
lorv  of  a  contagions  ophthalmia,  which  broke  outin  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Albemarle  in  the  year  1782.  The  infection  was 
communicated  from  three  seamen,  impressed  froma  slaveship 
on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola.  The  fact  is  related  in  an  inaugu- 
ral dissertation,  dn  tuendd  nnidurum  sanitate,  by  Dr.  James 
Armstrong,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1789-  Tlie  second  part 
of  the  inquiry  contains  Dr.  E.'s  own  paniphlet  on  the  subject. 
In  a  third  [)art  we  have  an  account  of  an  epidemic  ophtlialmia 
"which  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  whicli  was 
connected  with  the  influenza  at  that  time  prevalent,  and  ap- 
peared  to  alternate  with  that  disease.  But  whether  this  af- 
fection was  contagious  or  merely  epidemic  seems  by  no  means 
thoroHghlv  ascertained.  An  invcstif^ation  of  the  nature  of 
the  Egyptian  ophtliahnia  next  follows.  But  tlie  author  was 
rot  himself  annexed  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  has 
tl)erefore  been  obliged  to  collect  his  information  from  sources, 
to  which  every  one  has  the  same  access  as  himself.  Savory, 
Sonniui  and  Volney  among  general  observers,  with  Bruent 
and  Savoresi,  physicians  attached  to  the  French  army  which 
invaded  Egypt,  are  the  principal  authorities  he  has  made  use 
of.  The  general  tendency  ol  their  evidence  is  to  prove  that 
the  extreme  frequency  of  the  disease  in  this  country  is  owing 
to  an  ass'  mblage  of  causes,  operating  there  more  powerful- 
ly perhaps  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  ear(h, 
\Ve  hujjed  to  have  found  some  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject from  some  ot  our  countrymen  who  had  served  with  the 
English  troops  employed  in  this  country.  But  Dr.  Edmon- 
ston's  correspondence  seems  to  have  been  very  limited  ;  and 
indeed,  to  have  been  confined  to  two  or  three  regimental 
surgeons,  whom  he  met  with  at  Gibraltar.  But  though  this 
circumstance  has  disappointed  our  hopes. of  obtaining  any 
very  novel  or  authentic  information  from  his  work,  we  have 
found  this  preliminary  inquiry  by  far  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  tlie  whole  of  tliis  performance.  However,  the 
arguments  used  to  establish  the  contagious  nature  of  oph- 
thalmia are  more  fitted  for  an  academical  thesis  than  a  prac- 
tical treatise.  The  principle  is  pushed  likewise  infinitely 
too  far ;  for  it  would  seein  to  be  llie  consequence  of  his  rea- 
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soning,  not  that  there  exists  a  peculiar  contagious  oplilhal- 
mia  (which  we  doubt  not  is  the  fact)  ;  but  that  every  modi- 
fication of  the  disease  is  so  too.  This  appears  to  us  as  ratio- 
nal as  setting  about  to  show  that  all  sore  throats,  or  all  ca- 
tarrhs are  inlectious,because  the  angina  maligna  undoubtedly, 
and  the  influenza  probably  is  so.  But  the  most  important 
points  of  the  subject  are  left  wholly  untouched.  For  example, 
in  wliat  the  contagion  differs  from  the  ordinary  ophthalmia, 
what  is  the  mode  of  infection,  vhelher  by  contact  or  at  a 
limited  distance,  what  is  the  ()eriod  detween  the  reception 
of  the  contagion  and  the  access  of  the  disease  ?  On  points 
like  tliese,  a  page  of  which  is  in  our  mind  of  more  value  than 
a  volume  of  speculation,  we  find  Dr.  Rdmonston  profound- 
ly ignorant,  or  at  least  profoundly  silent. 

The  occurrence  ofophthahiiia  in  the  regiment  in  which  he 
served,  and  the  accident  of  having  been  among  the  first  to 
publish  the  opinion  of  its  being  contagious,  seem  to  be  cir- 
cumstances which  have  prompted  Dr.  Edmonston  to  write 
this  general  treatise,  rather  than  any  particular  acquaintance 
with  the  disease,  or  we,  may  add,  any  peculiar  qualification 
for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  We  say  this  as  we  think  his 
performance  betrays  strong  signs  of  a  contracted  education, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  possessing  a  very  scanty  portion 
of  medical  science.  That  we  may  not  seem  to  hazard  this 
assertion  without  proof,  we  shall  quote  the  following  para- 
graph. We  find  it  under  the  head  of  litlcrmittent  ophthal- 
mia, considered  as  a  species  of  the  idiopathic  disease. 

*  Thi-'re  is  a  curious  instance  of  periodical  blindness,  which  set-ens 
referable  to  this  head,  related  by  Ur.  Samuel  Fye /h  the  Medical  01)- 
serrations  und  Inquiries,  6i a  per'^on  becoming;  one  afternoon  sudden- 
ly blind,  and  Itjsing  the  useotl)is  lin:bs.  He  recovered  both  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  lost  them  again  when  he  set.  The  blindness 
was  complete  during  the  attack,  ft>r  the  patient  could  not  see  the 
light  of  a  candle  held  clos^e  to  his  eyes.  This  periodic  and  daily  af- 
fection continued  for  the  space  of  two  months,  and  then  vanished  of 
itself,  leaving  the  eye  perfectly  sound.' 

It  seems  then  that  Dr.  Edmonston  does  not  know  even 
the  nameof  this  disease;  and  there  are  strong  internal  marks 
of  his  never  liaving  read  the  original  account  of  the  case, 
which  he  has  quoted.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  at  least 
have  called  it  acaseof;?j/cta/oy>/i/,  a  disease  ofwhich^  though 
it  is  to  be  esteemed  very  uncommon,  several  authentic  his- 
tories are  to  be  found  in  medical  records.  If  the  doctor  is 
pot  more  correct  in  his  other  quotations,  than  wc  have  found 
him  in  this,  he  has  performed  hisduty  to  the  public  most 
wretchedly  ;  for  his  report  is  materially  erroneous,  both  in 
the  account  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  event  of  this  case. 

We  have  found  the  execution  of  Dr.  Edmonslon's  work 
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exactly  to  correspond  with  our  opinion  of  iis  origin,  and  tlie 
qualifications  o\  the  writer.  It  is  very  regular  in  its  des- 
cription ol  the  disease  under  its  various  forms,  its  divisions, 
and  the  ennnn  ration  of  llie  consecjuenees,  whicii  are  apt  to 
ensue  from  it  :  very  copious  iu  the  account  of  the  causes, 
-whether  external  or  internal,  whicn  produce  the  ophthalmia, 
and  sutticienily  correct  in  the  treatment  which  he  recom- 
mends in  iis  various  stages.  But  stdl  the  whole  is  perform- 
ed in  such  a  mciiiner,  as  not  to  impress  the  conviction,  that 
the  author  has  had  any  particular  personal  experience  of 
the  disease,  or  any  other  advantage  than  aa  access  to  books 
which  are  in  tlie  hands  of  every  surgeon.  If  therefore  we 
are  not  inclined  to  setnuich  value  on  his  labours,  it  is  be- 
cause, first,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  particular 
chasm  in  medical  lilerature,  which  this  work  is  calculated  to 
fill  up  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  this  delicate  organ  depends  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
upon  that  precise,  accurate,  and  discriminating  skill,  which 
is  to  be  obtained  bv  an  abundant  experience  only.  VV^e  will 
however  present  our  rearlcrs  with  the  following  extract  :  the 
jcmaik  it  contains  is  not,  we  believe,  without  novelty,  and 
may  serve  to  di^^sipaiean  alarm,  wliich  is  often  excited  with- 
out sutiicient  foundation. 

'  1  he  cornea  sometimes,  ami  in  particular  cases  assumes  a  milky 
appearance,  and  the  inrlividual  is  subject  to  temporary  blindness, 
without  much  preceding  inflammation,  and  often  whi'ie  little. more 
had  operated  than  merely  a  determination  to  the  head.  I  had 
frequcnlly  obseived  this  milky  appearance  of  the  cornea,  and  had 
been  surpri-cd  ut  the  rapidity  with  which  it  came  on,  and  with  which 
it  disapj)('ai'ed  ;  but  1  had  no  accurate  conception  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  changes  were  eft'^cted,  until  my  friend,  Dr.  Barclay,  by 
statin"  to  me  the  folioning  curious  observation,  enabled  me  in  some 
measure  to  exp'ain  it :  Trying  to  fill  the  vessels  of  the  cornea,  from 
cue  of  the  veins  lying  on  the  outside  of  the  sclerotic,  he  injected 
iiiercury,  and  instantly  saw  the  cornea  beconae  opaque,  arid  of  a 
niilkv  colour.  The  appearance  led  him  to  suppose  that  he  had 
succeeded,  but  the  eye-ball  was  heavier,  and  both  the  sclerotic  and 
the  cornea  \ery  tep.se.  On  pressing  the  eye,  some  of  the  mercury 
returned  by  the  vein,  a  considerable  degree  of  the  tension  was  re- 
moved, tlie  cornea  lecovered  part  of  its  transparenc) ,  and  he  saw  a, 
nuiF.ber  (d'  mercurial  globules,  lying  in  the  angle  between  it  and 
the  iris.  T  es'  globules,  when, the  eye  was  shaken  horizontally 
frum  ri"ht  to  It  tt,  did  not  cross  towards  the  pupil,  but  rein  round  in 
tlie  an<de  in  which  he  la  1  observed  them,  showing  that  the  iris  must 
have  been  convex  towards  the  cornea  at  that  time.  To  account  for 
the  return  ot  transparency  in  the  cornea,  he  supposed  that  the 
pressure  and  elasticity  of  the  vessels  had  driven  back  the 
mercury,  and  satisfied  with  this  view,  he  resolved  to  inject 
another    eye,     and    preserve   it    afterwards   in    spirits.  In    re- 

moving   the    muscles    from    this  other   eye,  he   held    it   in   his   Teft 
iiuud,  alid  accidental  1}  pressing  it   to  kce|)  it    steatiy,    to  his   greai 
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surprize,  he  saw  the  same  appearance  which  he  had  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  mercury.  Instead  therefore  of  injecting  this 
eye  with  mercury  he  injected  it  with  water,  and  saw  the  cornea  ren- 
dered as  opaque  and  milky  in  its  colour  as  it  had  been  by  bis  finer 
injection.  The  conclusion  was  obvious;  that  the  opacity  arose 
from  tension,  and  the  teniian  in  two  of  the  cases  from  a  more  than 
usual  quantity  of  fluids/ 

These  facts  give  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
production  of  a  temporary  dimness,  and  point  out  the  use 
of  methods  of  depletion  in  such  cases.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  horses  to  become  blind  after  they  are  sent  to  grass  (pro- 
bably from  a  dependant  position  of  the  head)  and  to  recover 
their  sight  again  in  a  very  short  time.  The  purgative  na- 
ture of  their  new  food  probably  assists  their  recovery. 

Tlie  practical  part  of  the  volume  bears  the  same  marks 
as  the  rest,  of  its  having  been  derived  more  from  the  works 
of  preceding  writers,  than  from  personal  experience.  The 
author  seems  very  fond  of  criticising  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Ware.  This  gentleman  has  advised,  in  some  cases  of  inflatn- 
raation  of  the  conjunctiva,  an  excision  of  a  portion  of  this 
membrane  as  preferable  to  a  simple  scarification.  Dr.  Ed- 
raonston  thinks  this  process  totally  inadmissible  in  the  in- 
flammatory stage  of  o[)hthalmia,  and  gives  several  reasons 
for  his  opinion.  We  must  take  leave  to  think  that  Mr.  Ware, 
who  has  performed  this  operation  probably  in  some  thousand 
instances,  is  a  more  competent  judge  of  this  matter  than 
3^r.  Ediijonston,  who  perhaps  has  not  done  it  once.  We 
must  also  take  the  same  liberty  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  the  ophthalmia,  said  to  arise  from  suppressed  gonorriiosa, 
of  which  Dr.  E.  has  given  us  a  very  frightful  description, 
from  the  accounts  of  other  writers,  and  examples  of  which, 
he  would  make  us  believe,  have  fallen  under  his  own  obser- 
vation. But  when  Mr.  Ware  declares,  that  he  has  never 
seen  such  an  efl'ect  to  h;^ve  arisen  from  suppressed  go- 
norrhoea, and  when  we  consider  the  ample  opportunities 
he  has  enjoyed  for  discovering  the  truth,  and  we  cannot  per- 
ceive any  motive  for  his  concealing  of  it,  we  cannot  lielp 
paying  more  deference  to  his  authority  than  to  that  of  Dv. 
Kdmonston.  Not  that  we  will  subscribe  to  the  dictates  of  any 
master,  or  are  unwilling  to  dojustice  to  Dr,  E.  wherejustice 
we  think  to  be  due.  We  acknowledge  then  that  the  young 
theorist  appears  sometimes  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  oid 
practitioner.  In  his  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  inver- 
sion of  t lie  ei/€-/ich,  he  is  much  more  simple  than  his  prede- 
cessor, and  his  account  is  probably  much  nsarer  the  truth. 
Mr.  VV''are  has  attributed  this  appccuance  to  a  diseased  stale 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-lids,  and  has  supposed  that  one 
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iDusde  is  preternaturally  relaxed  and  another  contracted,  at 
the  same  time.  This  reasoning  Dr.  E.  vf^probates  as  fanci- 
ful, and  grounded  on  suppositions  that  are  at  once  gratui- 
tous and  inadequate  :  he  tliiuks  tiie  inversion  is  a  consequence 
of  previous  inflamtnation,  and  is  produced  immtdiately  by 
ulceration  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  hds.  This 
will  uatuially  cause  a  contraction  of  this  surface,  of  which 
the  trichiasis  will  be  a  consequence,  This,  if  gentle  methods 
fail,  will  require  a  cerresponding  ulceration  to  be  made  on  the 
opposite  external  surface,  to  produce  an  opposite  contrac- 
tion. 

V\'e  trust  thHt  what  we  have  said  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  opinion  we  have  expressed  of  Dr.  Edmonston's  work  can 
have  proceeded  only  from  a  fair  and  unbiassed  estimate  of  its 
value.  We  think  it  worthy  the  perusal  of  the  student,  and 
that  it  may  properly  Hll  a  vacant  corner  on  his  slielf,  provi-r 
dfd  it  do  not  exclude  the  more  laboured  and  esfunable  per- 
formances of  men,  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
practice  of  this  single  branch  of  their  profession. 


Art.  V  —J  biofrraphiral  liidoru  of  Knglnndfmm  the  Re- 
vo tut  ionto  the  F.iidu^  George  f's  Reign  ;  being  a  Coiirinua- 
iion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Granrcr's  IVork  :  comiating  of  Cha- 
ractc/s,  disfiosid  in  (iiffeti  f  t  C/asscs,  anrl  adapted  to  a  me- 
th'idii  a/  idtaio^ut  of  engraved  liritiah  Heads  ;  interspersed 
fcit/i  a  rnriety  af  Anecdotn  and  Memoin,  oj'  a  great  Vurn- 
her  of  Persons,  not  fo  he  found  in  a)iij  biographical  llork. 
The  Mai e rials ht I ng supplied  Inj  the  Manmcripts  (eftbyMr. 
Crang-'r,  and  the  Ct.llections  of  the  Editor.  Bif  the  Rev. 
J\iark  Noble,  F.  A.  S.  3  vols.  bvo.  1/.  7s.  boards.  Rich- 
ardson.  180f). 

ACONriNUAT[ONo*"Mr.  Granger's  Biographical  History 
of  England  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  the  collectors  of 
purlrails  and  the  lovers  of  anecdote.  The  present  work  will 
not  entirely  supply  the  deficiency,,  but  it  will  probably  excite 
some  other  person  in  the  republic  of  tetters  to  complete  that 
part  of  the  work  uhich  has  been  left  unfinished.  In  the 
compositionofhis  Ihographical  History  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Gran- 
ger was  never  cooled  and  his  enquiries  never  still.  He  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense  in  the  collection  of  materials,  and 
the  papers  which  he  lei i  at  his  death,  which  the  present  editor 
has  methodised  and  prepared  for  publication,  with  numerous 
corrections  and  additions  of  his  own,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
how  perfect  the  present  work  of  Mr.  Granger  would  have 
hcen  if  the  length  of  his  lile  had  been  equal  to  the  intensity 
of  his  diligence  and  the  vigilance  of  his  research.  Mr. 
ISpbie  appears  to   have  ixcted  the  part  of  an  able  and  judi- 
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cious  continuator  of  Mr.  Granger's  history  ;  and  we  readily 
pardon  many  inaccuracies  and  mistakes  which  he  may  have 
committed,  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  materials  which 
he  had  to  adjust,  and  the  infinity  of  particulars  which 
he  had  to  combine.  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Noble  had 
been  more  indulgent  in  communicating  his  authorities,  and 
sJiown  what  is  the  basis  of  proof  on  which  many  of  the  most 
important  anecdotes  in  these  three  volumes  rest,  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  derived.  We  esteem  this  to  be  a 
great  defect  in  the  present  publication.  Mr.Noble  had  either 
authorities  to  which  he  could  have  appealed  for  the  numer- 
ous anecdotes,  Sec.  which  lie  has  detailed,  or  he  had  not;  if 
he  had,  those  authorities  ought  to  have  been  produced  ;  and  if 
he  had  not,  the  fact  should  either  have  been  mentioned  or  the 
anecdotes  suppressed.  Where  Mr.  Granger  or  Mr.  Noble  were 
eye-witnesses  or  ear-witnesses  of  the  particulars  whicli  they  re- 
late,we  can  cheerfully  give  them  credit  without  requiring  any 
additional  proof;  but  where  what  they  assert  is  grounded  on 
the  written  or  the  oral  testimony  of  others,  a  reference  should 
have  been  made  to  the  original  authorities.  History  without 
any  reference  to  authorities,  or  any  doctnnents,  loses  half 
its  interest,  because  it  loses  the  appearance  of  veracity. 

Biography  is  the  most  amusing  and  instiuctis'e  species 
of  history,  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  most  di-^tin» 
guished  persons,  who  have  flourished  in  the  annals  of  any 
country,  must  in  fact  contain  an  epitomized  history  of  the 
genius,  manners,  sentiments,  the  political,  moral,  and  lite- 
rary character,  of  the  people.  The  biographical  notices 
of  Mr.  Granger,  are  indeed  confined  to  those  persons  \vho3*» 
portraits  have  been  perpetuated  by  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant of  the  arts,  which  promotes  the  multiplication  of  pic- 
tures, as  the  press  does  that  of  books.  Of  those  persons 
indeed  whose  lineaments  B^ve  been  traced  by  the  skill 
of  the  engraver,  there  will  be  found  many  who  have  been 
more  celebrated  for  their  vanity,  their  foily,  or  tlieir 
crimes,  than  for  their  genius  or  their  worth.  But  the 
biographical  epitome  of  vanity  or  of  folly  is  seldom  with- 
out its  share  of  amusement,  and  the  accounts  of  crimes 
can  hardly  be  destitute  of  salutary  admonition.  Of  a  work 
like  the  present,  consisting  of  so  many  detached  and  in- 
sulated parts,  with  little  dependence  or  connection,  it  is  im- 
possible to  furnish  a  regular  analysis,  or  to  describe  in  any 
other  way  than  by  a  selection  of  particulars.  We  shall 
therefore  extract  from  the  three  volumes  which  are  now 
lying  before  us,  a  few  biographical  notices,  which  we  think 
likelv  either  to  interest  or  amuse;  and  as  we  are  friends  to 
the  revolution  in  1688,  and  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
which  that  event  finally  honoured  with  the  British  crown^ 
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we  shall  commence  our  quotations  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  princess  Sophia,  the  niece  of  Charles  the  1st  by  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  and  the  maternal  ancestor  of  his  present^ majesty. 

*  Sophia  had  been  in  habits  of  correspondence  with  James,  whose 
misfortunes  she  deplored  ;  and  ever  expressed  her  concern  to  VVil- 
Jiam,  whom  she  peisonally  knew,  and  whose  character  she  admired. 
Though  attached  to  Englani  by  unfeigned  partiality,  yet  she  had  the 
greatness  of  mind  to  desire  he  would  pass  by  her  in  favour  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Stuart.'  She  died  in  1714',  at  the  advanced  age  of  84.  The 
writer  says  that '  she  had  as  many  virtues  and  confessedly  more  ac- 
complishments than  any  of  the  princesses  her  c6ntemporaries. 
She  spoke  four  languages  with  fluency,  Low  Dutch,  German, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  was  a  proiicient  in  tbe  Latin  besides.  She 
was  as  great  a  worker  with  her  needle  as  Mary  II,  Those  pursuits  did 
not  injure  her  health,  for  she  constantly  used  the  exercise  of  walk- 
ing ;  age  had  not  marked  her  with  furrows,  nor  deprived  her  of 
teeth.' 

Charles  Seymour,  the  sixth  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
was  born  in  (6^2,  had  many  generous  and  noble  qualities, 
but  their  lustre  was  eclipsed  by  the  offensive  extravagance  of 
his  pride.  Of  that  pride  many  specific  acts  are  on  record, 
ti)£jether  with  the  concomitant  mortifications  to  which  pride 
never  fails  to  be  exposed.  Of  this  singular  nobleman  tlte 
pride  was  not  less  than  that  of  a  king  with  the  sceptre  in  his 
hand.     It  had  indeed  a  soi  t  of  imperial  air. 

'  His  servants  obeyed  by  signs.  The  country  roads  were  cleared 
that  he  niigtiL  pass  without  obstruction  or  o'osei  vation.  "  Go  out  of 
.  the  Wity."  saysan  attenda;it  to  a  countiyman  «ho  wasdriving  a  hog. 
"  Why  ?"  said  the  boor,  "  Because  my  lord  duke  is  coming,  and  he 
does  not  like  to  be  looked  upon."  The  man  enraged,  seizing  the  hog 
byliis  ears,  held  him  up  to  the  Avindow,  exclaiming,  *'  I  will  see  him, 
and  my  pig  shall  see  him  too.' 

His  first  wife  was  a  Percy  :  his  second,  a  Finch,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Westmorland.  His  pride  saw  a  wide  distinc- 
tion beivveen  a  Percy  and  a  Finch.  When  his  second  lady 
once  familiarly  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan,  ho 
turned  round  with  an  indignant  sour  countenance  and  said, 

*  My  first  dutchess  was  a  Percy,  and  she  never  took  such  a  liberty. 
Tlis  two  youni:rst  daughters  used  to  stand  and  watch  alternately  while 
he  slept  m  an  afternoon  ;  Lady  Charlotte,  being  tired,  sat  down  ;  the 
duke  waked,  and  displeased,  declared  he  would  make  her  remember 
htr  want  of  decorum.  By  his  will  he  left  her  20,000i.  less  than  her 
sister,' 

Mortified  pride  will,  as  experience  proves,  generate  ran- 
cour and  resentment^  but  we  have  seldom  heard  of  any  per- 
manent bitterness  excited  in  the  bosom  of  a  parent  by  such 
a  trivial  instance  of  unintentional  neglect.  The  duke  was 
so  altaclied  to  precedency,  that  he  would  probably  have  ra- 
:ther  submitted  to  the  pains  of  Llarvation  than  have  practised 
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the  christian  precept  of  decliniiig  the  seat  of  distinction  and 
taking  the  lowest  room.  Sir  James  Delaval  laid  a  wager  of 
J 0001.  that  he  would  take  precedence  ut  the  duke,  whether 
he  would  or  no.  He  accordingly  posted  lumseh  in  a  narrow 
road,  where  the  duke  was  to  pass  :  Sir  James  had  the  arras  of 
the  house  of  Howard  painted  on  tlie  pannels  oluis  coach,  3nd 
an  appropriate  livery  on  the  back  of  liis  attendants.  Somerset 
no  sooner  appeared, than  the  Duke  of  JNorfolk's  approacli  was 
affected  by  the  servants  of  Sir  James.  The  proud  duke, 
scrupulously  attentive  to  a  point  of  etiquette,  drew  up  close  to 
the  hedge,  when  Sir  James  passing,  wished  his  grace  a  good 
morning,  and  won  hts  wager  to  the  no  small  mortification  of 
the  unwilling  peer. 

William  HI,  though  so  often  panegyrized,  does  not  appear 
to  have  deserved  all  the  praise  which  he  has  received.  The  af- 
fections seem  barely  t6  vegetate  on  the  dykes  of  Holland,  and 
the  bosom  of  William  does  not  appear  to  have  f  It  their  influ- 
ence, or  to  have  cherished  their  growth  more    than  the   rest 
of  his  countrymen.    He  was  cold  and  selfish,  incapable  of  at- 
tracting love  or  of  inspiring   persoiial  regard.     His  talents 
were  rather  those  of  prudential  calculation  than  comprehen- 
sive or  sublime.     His  apathy  enabled  him  to  bear  defeat  witli 
an  apparent  magnanimity,  which  was  in  fact  only  the  result 
of  his  constitutional   insensibility.     His  courage    was  not  of 
the  most  elevated  species,  it  was  rather  a  physical  property 
than  the  moral  emanation  of  the  soul.      He  was    fond  of  in- 
flicting manual  chastisement  on  his  valets  and  attendants;  and 
the  shoulders  of  his  pages  could   atte-t  the  presence  of  his 
cane.     Had  his  present  majesty  employed  the  same  i^iode  of 
knighting,  it  is  more  than   probable  that  he  would  not    have 
been  troubled  with  so  many  competitors  for  the  high  distinc- 
tion.    William  does  not  seem  to   have  carried  his  complai- 
sance to  any  great  length  towards  the   female  se.\-:  even    to 
his  wife,  whom  he  confessed  that' he  never  knew  guilty  of  an 
indiscretion'  he  was  sullen  and  austere;  and  to  the  princess 
Anne  he  did  not  even  behave  with  the  civility  of  a  prince  or 
the  good  manners  of  a  gentleman.  *  When  she  wrote  to  con- 
gratujale  him  upon  taking  of  Nanuir,  he  never  answered  her 
letter.'   On   another  occasion  when  the  same  lady  was  with 
child  and  longed  for  peas,  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman  very  de- 
hberately  devoured  the  single  dish, which  was  provided  for  the 
repast.     William,  like  most  other  sovereigns,  does  not  .^eem 
to  have  been   without  tyrannical    propensities.     When  the 
house  of  commons  required  him  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards, 
his  rage  almost  got  the  better  of  his  discretion. 

*  When  he  first  ficard  of  the  vote,  he  walked  for  sometime  through 
hib  apartments  witb  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  btop[)ed,  ihrtvv 
th'ern  round  him  with  ^ri^Jne£S,  and  said,  "If  1  had  a  son  theseguarasr 
should  not  quit  me." 
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William  the  fourth  earl  of  Cavendish  and  the  first  duke 
of  Devonshire,  was  the  principal  instrument  in  producing  the 
revolution  of  1('J88.  He  had  been  singularly  caressed  and 
favoured  by  James,  but  the  syren  smiles  of  a  perfidious  court 
were  never  capable  of  estranging  his  heart  from  the  love  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  determined  to  subvert  a  go- 
vernment, which  was  verging  towards  an  intolerable  despo- 
tism. 

'  He  reposed  his  secret  at  first  in  no  one's  bosom,  but  the  earl  of 
Danby's.  They  met  privately  on  a  morning  in  l6S8,  on  Whittington 
moor,  a  middle  place  between  Cb.utswortli,  Shevilon,  and  Aston,  all 
in  Derbyshire,  a  spot,  the  last  in  the  island  where,  James  could  have 
supposed  a  schemei  could  have  been  laid  to  dethrone  him.  The 
morning  ending  with  much  rain,  these  two  noble  lords  took  shelter 
in  the  poor  mean  village  alehouse,  the  sign  of  the  Cock  and  Pynot, 
in  the  sequestered  village  of  Whittington.  Their  persons  were  un- 
known te  the  village  publican  or  his  neighbours.  In  the  parlour  of 
this  house,  still  called  the  Plotliug  parlour,  jonly  \5  feet  by  almost 
13,  sat  these  peers  frequently,  and  here  ihey  laid  a  scheme  which 
dethroned  James  and  established  freedom.' 

We  have  the  following  account  of  Mrs.  Voss,  whose 
hands  and  arms  were  so  often  appropriated  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  to  many  noble  dames  wiiom  he  drew.  Sir  Godfrey 
had  conceived  a  violent  predilection  for  the  captivating  per- 
sonalities of  Mrs.  Voss,  but  tlie  lady  was  unfortunately  wed- 
ded to  one  of  the  society  of  friends,  who  did  not  like  to  part 
with  his  wife  without  a  valuable  compensation.  The  passion 
of  the  painter  was  not  intirely  separated  from  discretion. 
He  procured  by  a  bribe  the  charms  which  he  coveted  to 
possess ;  but  he  reimbursed  himself  by  converting  the  same 
into  a  model  of  his  art.  '  Tlie  hands  and  arms' of  Mrs.Voss 
and  perhaps  her  neck  graced  the  form  of  numerous  noble 
dames,  and  many  were  undoubtedly  more  indebted  to  her 
than  to  nature  for  no  small  part  of  their  painted  fascinations. 

The  genius  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  seems  to  have 
made  ample  amends  for  the  defects  of  his  education.  He  could 
hardly  write  his  own  language,  and  yet  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  able  negociators  in  Europe.  He  had  that 
kind  of  intuitive  sagacity,  which  is  not  to  be  learned  from 
books,  which  enabled  him  instantaneously  to  take  advantage 
of  circumstances,  to  discover  the  latent  springs  of  action, 
to  unmask  the  reserves,  and  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  roan- 
kind.  This  gave  him  great  advantage  both  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field.  In  the  field  his  eye  and  the  whole  intel- 
ligence of  his  soul,  were  at  once  present  in  every  part, 
quickly  discerning  the  mistakes  of  his  adversaries,  and  recli- 
'ying  his  own  ;  taking  immediate  advantage  of  the  momeri- 
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tary  turns  of  fortune,  and  of  those  trivial  fatalities  or  over- 
sights, whicli  so  often  decide  the  events  of  war ;  and  in  the 
cabinet  he  could  unravel  the  intricacies  of  intrigue,  and  pry 
into  the  preponderance  of  interests  by  his  native  perspicacity. 
'  He  discovered  the  politics  of  Frederic  I.  king  of  Prussia, 
hy  observing  the  maps  upon  his  table.' 

When  it  is  said,  Quisque  suae  faber  fortunge,  that  each  in- 
dividual is  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune,  tiie  ad  ige  cannot 
be  deemed  true  without  ample  allowance  being  made  for  those 
apparenllj'  frivolous  occurrences,  or  for' uitous  contingencies^ 
which  have  no  connection  witli  genius  or  worth,  but  on  whicii 
future  success   and    eminence   seem   primarily  to  hinge   and 
principally    to    depend.     The  duke  of  Marlborough's  sister, 
Arabella,  had  attracted  the  amorous  attentions  of  the  duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  the  lid  ;  and  her  complaisance  on  this 
occasion  seems  to   have  laid   the  first   <j;round-work    for  the 
elevation  of  her  family.     Her  brother  was  thus  bi  ought  with- 
in the  verge  ot  the  court,  where  the  dutchess  of  Cleveland 
is  said  to  have  distinguished  him  by  her  passionate  regard,  and 
at  one  time  to  have  accompanied  her  smiles  with  a  donation 
of  30001.    His  rise  in  the  army  became  rapid  ;  and  James  on 
his  accession    distinguished    him  by    his  favour  and   created 
him  a  peer.     But  a  keen  perception  of  interest  soon  led  him 
to  desert  James  and  to  join  the  parly  of  his  enemies  ;  but  he 
did  not  enjoy  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  court,  till  the 
accession  ofx\nne,  when  the  influence  of  his  wife  over  the  fee- 
ble mind  of  the  queen  procured  for  him  an  unbounded  ascen- 
d*ut   in   the    government. — The    power  which   he  enjoyed 
seemed  to  be  no  otherwise  gratifying  than  as  it  ministered  to 
his  rapacity.  Avarice  has  been  called  the  vice  of  little  minds. 
If  by  a  little  mind  we  mean  that  which  is  neither  enlarged  by 
science  nor  humanized  by  philanthropy,  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce the  mind  of  the  duke  of  Mailborough  to  have  been 
contemptibly  minute.     Il  his  avarice  did  not  originate  in  the 
defects  of  hiseducation,  it  vvas  certainly  increased  by  the  ab- 
senc'e  of  those  checks  which  naturally  arise  out  of  a  cultiva- 
ted mind.  The  relations  which  have  been  circulated  concern- 
ing avarice,  often  seem  to   border  on  the    marvellous  ;   but 
the   following  anecdote  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  seems 
not  to  be  at  all  deficient  in  authenticity.     One  evening   at 
Lord  Bath's,  he  asked  GeneraiBulteney,who  had  been  his  aid 
decamp  ia  Flanders,  to  lend    him  Sixpence  to  pay  his  chair 
hire  to  his  residence  in  another  part  of  Bath.     The  sum  was 
lent;  but   the   duke    was  no  sooner  gone  than  a  wager  was 
laid  that  he  would  not  hire  a  chair,  but  put  the  money  in  his 
pocket  and   walk  home  on   foot.     One  of  the  company  fv>!- 
lowed  his  grace,  and  found  him   trudging  home  with  pedes- 
trian humility.     Yet  this  very  man  who  was  a   s,lave  to  pelf. 
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appears  to  have  possessed  the  happy  art  of  preserying  the 
equilibriuoi  of  his  temper  amid  vexations  and  inconve- 
niences in  which  the  bosoms  of  others  are  usually  tempested 
with  rage  and  discontent.  A  hard  rain  once  coming  on,  as 
he  was  riding  with  commissary  Mariot,  the  duke  asked 
for  his  cloak  ;  and  the  man  not  bringing  it  immediately,  he 
asked  for  it  again  ;  but  received  this  insolent  reply  :  *  You 
must  slay.  Sir,  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  till  1  can  get  it.'  The 
duke  coolly  observed  to  his  companion,  '  I  would  not  be  of 
that  fellow's  temper,  for  all  the  world  !'  And  the  same  temper 
which  the  duke  evinced  under  trivial  he  manifested  under 
greater  and  more  serious  mortifications.  Though  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  have  been  eclipsed 
by  many  of  those  whose  genius  has  been  excited  by  the  tur- 
bulent period  of  the  French  revolution,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  possessed  one  species  of  talent  which  may  endure  a  com- 
parison with  any  of  his  successors; — that  of  communicating 
an  army  composed  of  the  most  discordant  materials,  of 
different  nations,  languages  and  religions,  the  enthusiastic  im- 
pulse of  a  common  interest  and  a  common  cause, — a  spirit  of 
energy  and  of  concord,  which  pervaded  the  whole  and  ani- 
mated every  part. 

It  is  with  no  common  pleasure  tliat  we  behold  genius 
emerging  from  obscurity;  and  the  culture  of  the  mind  stre- 
nuously prosecuted  in  circumstances  of  penury  and  distress. 
Thomas  Britton  was  apprenticed  to  a  dealer  in  small  coal, 
which  trade  he  afterwards  exercised  in  the  parish  of  Clerken- 
well.  Hisoccupation  did  not  prevent  him  from  attaining  to 
a  considerable  proficiency  in  chemistry,  music,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  black-lettered  lore.  In  the  morning  he  was  seea 
crying  small  coal ;  and  in  the  evening  he  was  attended  by  a 
large  company  of  both  sexes  to  witness  the  exertion  of  his 
musical  powers. 

*  Ladies  of  rank  were  frequently  seen  climbing  to  his  loft  by  a 
Jaduer  to  regale  their  ears.*  '  This  self-taught  genius  did  not  scru- 
ple to  appear  in  his  check-shirt  when  he  met  a  weekly  society  of 
black-lettered  literati,  though  there  were  noble  lords  present ; 
when  leaving  his  sack  and  measures  at  the  threshold,  he  was  shown 
into  the  apartment, where  he,  in  conii^on  with  the  other  members,  pro- 
duced his  books,  collected  from  btalls  and  blind  alleys.' 

His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  ventriloquist,  who  during 
a  musical  conversation,  pronounced  these  words  as  if  from  a 
distance,  *■  Thomas  Britton,  go  home,  for  thou  shalt  die.'  This 
incident  pressed  upon  his  mind,  which  was  not  free  from  su- 
perstition, and  accelerated  his  dissolution  in  1714. 

Thomas  Woolston,  who  was  born  in  iGOg,  presents  us  with 
the  singular  spectacle  of  a  christian  divine  attacking  the  truth 
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of  Christianity.  His  works  caused  a  great  ferment  when  they 
first  appeared;  but  instead  of  being  refuted  by  argument,  go- 
vernment had  very  unwiseh^  recourse  to  the  illogical  metltod 
of  persecution.  His  productions  were  ordered  to  lie  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman  :  the  author  was  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  and  to  pay  a  fine.  Dr.  Clarke  afc  that  time 
condemned  the  rigor  of  these  proceedings,  as  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  toleration.  When  the  terra  of  his  imprison- 
ment expired,  Woolston  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine  ;  and  he 
remained  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bencli ;  here  an  epi- 
demic complaint  hurried  him  to  the  grave,  Jan.  27-  1733. 

Woolston  certainly  erred  in  ])oint  of  judgment;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sincere  in  the  opiniot)s  which  he  embra- 
ced, and  U>  have  been  influenced  by  the  love  of  truth,  move 
than  the  impulses  of  singularity  in  their  publicaiion.  His 
moral  character  was  without  a  blot ;  and  his  death  manifest- 
ed a  conviction  of  integrity  and  innocence.  When  he  found 
his  end  approacliing,  he  said, '  This  is  a  struggle  which  all 
men  must  go  througlj;  whicli  I  bear  not  only  patiently,  but 
Tvith  willingness.'  He  tlien  drew  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and 
mouti)  ;  and  died  without  a  groan. 

lleligious  persecution  is  always  the  objecl  of  our  abhor- 
rence, whether  it  be  exercised  by  protestant  or  catholic. 
The  morality  of  the  persecution,  does  not,  according  to  our 
notions,  vary  with  the  persecuting  sect ;  it  is  bad  in  all  ;  iis 
all  it  is  the  usurpation  of  a  power,  which  does  not  belong 
to  man.  The  following  does  not  exiiibit  the  spectacle  of  am 
individual,  agonizing  in  torture,  or  expiring  on  the  rack, 
but  it  interests  our  sympathy  by  the  rigour  of  the  sentences 
combined  with  the  mild  inoffensive  virtue  of  tlie  individual. 
Paul  Atkinson  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was  condemne^l 
under  the  penal  statute  of  William  HI.  to  p<?rpeiu;d  impri- 
sonment in  Hurst  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  \\  ig!»t.  Here  he 
lived  '  with  cheerful  composure,  beloved  and  respected  by 
the  keeper  of  the  castle  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  as  aii 
iinforlunate,  amiable  man.'  He  was  occasionally  ^indulged 
with  the  permission  of  walking  abroad,  when  some  unchari- 
table bigots,  offended  with  tlie  indulgence  which  he  expe- 
rienced, made  their  complaints  accordingly  ;  and  the  poor 
friar  retired  to  his  miserable  apartment  for  the  remaiuder  of: 
his  days.  He  died  in  172[)  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  after 
having  passed  tliirty  years  in  durance  vile.  Tlie  act,  by  which. 
Atkinson  was  condemned,  was  not  repealed  till  i77s! 

Thomas  Hearne,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  whs  ori- 
ginally an  assistant  in  the  kitchen  of  Francis  Cherry,  esq, 
but  instead  ofaltendinof  to  his  business  he  is  said  to  l>avc 
had  his  nose  always  in  a  book.  His  kind  iKasler,  however, 
discovered  his  capacity,  sent  him  to  school,  and  artervvards 
had  him  entered  at  St.  Edmund's  hall,  Oxford.  There  the  vio- 
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lence  othis  Jacobiticai  prejudices  preventefl  liis  preferuaent, 
wiihout  rela^'ing  !iis  anliquarian  reseiirch.  The  scholar  has 
been  niiich  indebled  to  tlie  exploring  diligence  of  Hearne. 
Antiquarians  are  jj^enerally  reckoned  odd  animals,  and  the 
appearance  of  Hearne  was  not  calculated  to  obliterate  the  un- 
favourable prepossession.     He  is  said, 

'  Of  all  lumber-headed,  stupid-looking  beings,  to  have  had  the 
most  .slu[)i(l  appearance,  not  only  in  his  countenance,  but  hrs 
every  limb. — No  neck  ;  his  head  looking  as  if  he  were  peeping  out 
of  a  sack  of  com,  his  arms  short,  and  clumsy,  remarkably  iU-placed 
on  his  body,  his  kgsditio,' 

Saunderson,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  lost  his  sight 
when  he  was  only  one  year  of  age,  so  that  he  never  re- 
tained any  recollection  ot  light  or  colour,  but  the  progress 
which  he  made  in  literature  and  philosophy,  in  the  most  in- 
auspicious circumstances,  is  surprizing.  At  tiie  age  of  twen- 
t\-live  he  repaired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
lecture  on  dill'erent  branches  of  philosophy,  *  He  explained 
optics,  light,  colours,  theory  of  vision,  elTect  of  glasses,  pli»- 
nomena  of  the  rainbow,  &c.  by  the  knowledge  of  lines,  on 
geometrical  j)rinciples.'  On  the  resignation  of  ^^  histon,  ha- 
was  appointed  to  the  I^ucasian  chair.  The  acuteness  of  his 
other  senses,  secuicd  to  have  made  amends  for  the  privation 
of  his  sight. 

'His  hearing  and  feeling  were  exquisite,  he  even  perceived  the 
passing  cloud;  and  knew  in  a  cabn  when  he  passed  a  tree,  by  the 
air.  lie  played  well  upon  the  flule,  and  was  so  perfectly  ■well  ac- 
quainted with  music,  that  he  could  distinguish  to  the  fifth  part  ofa 
iiotdt.  Me  knew  the  size  of  a  room  by  sound  ;  and  the  distauce 
he  was  from  the  wall;  and  if  he  had  once  walked  over  a  pavement  in  a 
court  or  piazza,  which  reflected  sounds,  he  knew,  when  he  went  again, 
the  exact  place  he  was  in.  'J'he  nicety  of  his  touch  was  such  that 
he  could  (ietcct  spuiieus  medals  by  the  perception  of  inequalities, 
which  escaped  the  eye;  but  he  could  not  tell  the  ditference  of  co- 
louicd  cloths,  tScc' 

This  acuteness  of  sense  in  the  philosopher  was  combined 
with  an  irritability  of  disposition,  which  diminished  his  value 
as  a  companion  and  friend. 

Instances  of  credulity  liave  been  common  in  all  ages,  but 
perhaps  the  following  may  rank  among  the  prodigies  of  hu- 
man belief.  In  17'it),  Mary  Tofts  of  Godalmlng  in  Surry 
pretended  thaf  she  was  gifted  with  the  extraordinary  faculty, 
of  pioducing  rabbits  by  parturition  ;  and  declared  that  in  one 
year  she  had  been  satcly  delivered  of  seventeen  of  these  sala- 
cious quadrujjeds.  Enormous  as  this  absurdity  may  appear, 
several  physicians  and  divines  gave  amplecredence  tothe  tale. 
And  the  learned  Wliistun,  the  malhematical  professor  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  was  weak  enough  not  only  to  place  iinj)licil  belief 
in  this  '  monstrous  conception,'  but  to  consider  it  us  the  com- 
pletion of  a  prophecy  in   Esdras!!! 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  what  we  hope 
will  prove  an  agreeable  mdange  from  these  amusing  vokmies. 
To  the  lovers  of  anecdote,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
collectors  of  portraits,  they  -.vill  furnish  no  unpalatable  re- 
past ;  and  those  who  have  either  no  inclination  or  no  ability 
lo  purchase  the  books,  will  perliaps  thank  us  lor  the  spefiuien* 
which  we  have  exhibited  of  this  multifurious  publication. 
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Huh  Ferse,  with  an  Introduclion  and  Noles.  Jh/  the. 
Rez\  Henri/  Boi/d,  A.  M.  Sfc.S^c.  Translator  of  Dante,  S)C^ 
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WE  were  induced,  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Boyd 
had  executed  his  task  of  the  '  Divina  Coinmedia,'  to  form  a 
favourable  expectation  of  the  present  volume.  In  tianslat- 
ing  Dante  he  seems  to  have  caught  some  insj)iratiou  iVom 
his  original.  Tlie structure  of  his  verse  was  peculiarly  well 
adapted,  his  cadences  were  otlen  sonorous,  liis  language 
dignified,  and  (if  he  sometimes  expressed  himself  so  (hirkiy 
as  to  create  in  us  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand wliat  he  would  be  at,)  that  very  darkness  had  some- 
what imposing  in  it.  It  h;is  been  very  justly  remarked  ttiat 
a  narrow  boundary  separates  the  sublime  from  the  unintel- 
ligible. 

When  this  new  book  was  announced,  we  had  immediate 
recourse  to  our  Petrarch;  tor,  tospeuk  the  truth,  although  the 
Trionfi  had  been  often  in  our  mouths  before,  we  Were  not  at 
all  confident  ol"  having  ever  read  them.  Our  ho|)es  were 
considerably  damped  by  the  perusal,  and  at  last  pcrislied  iu 
^'Ir.  Boyd's  first  page.  Our  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  is, 
that  the  insi()id  pedantry  of  tiie  original  is  equalled  only  by 
the  prosaic  flatness  of  the  translation.  In  otiier  respecl.T., 
it  is  accurate  enough,  as  well  as  plain  and  intelligible.  Tiier-e 
are  no  faults  of  grammar  orslyle  to  startle,  no  false  glare  of 
sentiment,  no  bombast,  no  affectation,  to  disgust  the  reader; 
and  he  who,  not  understanding  Italian,  yet  wishes  to  talk 
about  the  Triumphs  of  Petrnrch  '  as  one  having  «u(.hontv/ 
may  safely  refer  to  tiiis  book,  and  quote  or  argue  upon  the 
strength  of  it  Vrithout  i'eixv  of  cominitling  any  palpable  blun- 
der. 

The  poem,  or  rather  series  of  little  poems,  to  which  this 
title  is  given,  consists,  accord  nsr  \.o  the  bad  taste  of  the  {imc«^ 
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of  a  long,  dry,  tedious  allegory  interspersed  most  richly  with 
classical  allusions,  with  the  names  of  Jupiterand  Juno,  Ve- 
nus, Cupid,  and  Diana,  Achilles,  Hector  and  Priam,  Epami- 
nondas  and  Alexander,  Caesar,  Brutus,  and  Porapey.  To  es- 
timate the  merits  of  the  original  we  must  carry  back  our  ima- 
ginations to  the  era  in  which  it  was  composed.  The  world 
■was  then  emerging  from  the  thick  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 
Learning,  which  had  been  long  confined  to  one  or  two  solita- 
ry cells  in  some  few  of  the  convents  of  Europe,  began  to  be 
generally  felt  and  esteemed,  and  the  most  common  fabulous 
historical  relations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  such  as  dignify  the 
pages  of  Lempriere  and  Ainswortb,  possessed^  at  that  time, 
the  charm  of  novelty.  J'he  Troubadours  were  then  the  stan- 
dards of  taste  and  eloquence  throughout  Europe.  TUey  had 
long  dealt  in  allegory;  and,  from  their  examples,  the  courts 
of  rich  noblemen  and  sovereign  princes  instituted  the  diver- 
sions of  shews  and  pageants  by  which  tlie  impressions  of  the 
poetry  so  much  in  fasbion  were  only  conveyed  in  a  more 
lively  manner  to  the  senses. 

The  Italian  writers  soon  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  prevailing 
tastCj  by  substituting    truth  and    simplicity  to  allegory,  and 
the  real  graces  of  sentiment  and  language  to  affectation  and 
puerility.     It  was  much  longer, in  other  countries,  before  the 
pupils  of  the  Troubadours  were  able  to  shake  off  the  tram- 
mels of  their  teachers;  the  change  was, every-where,  accom- 
plished only  by  degrees.     Petrarch,  who  became  the  father 
of  a  very  extensive  class  of  modern  poetry    by   his  sonnets 
and  canzoni,   relapsed  into  all  the  vices  of  the   age  when  he 
descended  to  the  composition  of  his    Trioftf.     They  appear 
to  have  been  written  in  the  decline  of   life,  when  the  ardour 
of  his  early  genius  had  com()letely  evaporated,  when  he   be- 
gan  to  look  upon  past    follies  with  the  severity  of  remorse, 
awd    thought    the    oi)ly   atonement   for   the  publication    of 
his  errors  was  to  recant  them  in  the  strains  ofcoid  morality, 
13ut  they  possessed  one  merit,  at  least,  which  it  is  not   possi- 
ble to    transfuse  into  any  translation,   and    the   only    merit, 
probably,  which  has  ensured  to  them  the  fame  and   credit 
they  enjoy  :  the    purity  of  Petrarch's  language,  the   highest 
ronjmendatioii  of  his  youthful  peribrmances,    had  not  aban- 
doned him  in  his  old  age;  and  therefore,  at  a  period  when  the 
Italian  tongue  was  yet  in  a  rude  and    fluctuating  state,  the 
'Jrionji  micht  lay  claim  to  a  value  whicii  we  are  now  no  lon- 
ger able  duly  to  appreciate. 

The  introduction  prohxed  ]>y  Mr.  Boyd  to  the  present  vo- 
lume contains  some  account  of  a  rnosl  sinsrular  institution 
which  was  known  in  France  under  the  name  of' The  courts 
of  love.'  ri)is  account,  thougli  interspersed  with  some  curious, 
parlicuiurs,  h  notdelaikd  iu  a  very  interesting  manner;iand 
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does  not  seem  immediately  called  fof  by  the  occasion.  The 
original  rules  and  orders  of  chivalry  introduced  a  kind  of 
heroic  love  into  the  character  of  the  times,  of  wliich  it  soon 
made  the  most  essential  pari;  hut  the  natural  propensity  of 
mankind  did  not  suffer  the  most  violent  of  passions  to  remain 
long  subject  to  the  regulations  of  romantic  purity  ;  the  no* 
blest  knights  and  proudest  ladies  gradually  fell  off  from  their 
high  pretensions,  and  the  compositions  of  minstrels  and 
Troubadours,  (a  race  of  idle  wanderers,  devoted  to  pleasure,) 
conspired  to  dissolve  the  short-lived  phantom  of  ideal  ho- 
nour. Then  it  was  that  the  first  doctrines  of  chivalry,  being 
perverted,  served  to  complete  the  universal  seduction;  and, 
probably,  the  state  of  maarers  throughout  Europe,  but  es- 
pecially in  France,  was  never  more  corrupt  and  debauched 
than    in  the  age  of  Petrarch. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  poem  ;  but  after 
we  have  said  that  the  whole  is  one  continued  allegorical 
vision  which  the  poet  supposes  himself  to  have  witnessed, 
beginning  with  a  pageant  of  Lovt  in  his  car  attended  by 
crowds  of  celebrated  followers  of  all  descriptions  and  all  ages 
and  nations,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans  and  Italians,  of 
whom  very  little  more  than  the  names  are  given  through  a 
tedious  strmgof  1000  lines  and  upwards ;  that  it  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  triumph  of  Chastity,  another  pageant,  intro- 
duced by  the  name  of  Lriura,  thence  to  the  more  gloonjy 
picture  of  Death  and  his  train  ;  wi)ere  the  fair  opportunity 
given  the  poet  for  pathetic  and  beautiful  description  is  used 
to  very  httle  advantage  by  himself,  and  to  much  less  by  his 
translator;  and  that  we  are  lastly  burned  through  time  into 
€^er«/(y,  v/iti)  quite  enough  of  aietaphysical  reasoning,  but 
noneatall  otpoetical  imagery,  having  first  been  carried  to  tlie 
temple  of  Fame  through  crowds  of  devotees  as  classically  dull 
as  those  who  thronged  the  procession  ot  Love;  after  we  have 
given  this  summary  of  what  is  to  be  expected,  we  shall  very 
readily  be  excused  for  giving  oiiiy  one  extract  as  a  s[)ecimen 
of  the  execution.  We  wiii  select  it  from,  what  at  least  ought 
to  be  the  most  interesting  passage  in  the  book,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Laura's  death. 

'  Yet  why  the  angiiish  of  that  day  recall  ?  — 

Friendly  Oblivion  !  spread  ihy  thickest  pall 

O'er  my  past  woes,  that  words  can  ill  (!i^p!ay, 

For  prose  too  mournful,  or  the  Muses'  lay  !  — 

"  Etherial  purity  from  earih  is  fled, 

Beauty  and  worth  are  numberM  with  the  <le;itl;'' 

.iSu  mourn'd  the  drooping  dames  uboul  the  funeral  bed. 
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"  How  is  the  light  eclipsM  which  Heaven  supplied, 
Too  soon  recall'd!  what  beacon  now  shall  guide 
Our  dubious)  steps  on  that  unbeaten  road, 
^\here  herpure  lamp,  with  light  transcendant,  show'd 
What  fine  gradations  lead  the  female  train, 
'  Like  saints  to  live,  and  join  their  blissful  re     ears 

That  heavenly  voice  no  more  shall  charm  ou'' 
AVith  strains  that  seemM  the  music  of  the  spheres.*' 
The  fatal  moment  came  at  last  that  show'd 
The  Virtues,  soaring  from  their  pale  abode 
In  one  bright  orb,  that  o'er  the  welkin  drew 
A  track  of  glory  where  the  spirit  flew. 
Mo  medd'ing  friend  that  haunts  lh«  parting  soul 
Dar'd  on  that  couch  his  baleful  eyes  to  roll, 
Or  his  tremendouo  features  there  disclose 
Till  languid  Nature  sought  her  last  repose, 
A\\A  Deatli  his  task  perform'd  :  but  now  at  last, 
\V'.en  they  beheld  the  vital  struggle  past, 
When  trembling  Hope  was  frozen  to  Despair, 
All  iix'd  their  eyes  upon  that  heavenly  air 
That  still  her  face  adorn'd  \  the  lamp  of  life 
Seem'd  not  to  yield  with  long  reluctant  strife, 
But,  with  a  lambent  self-CcMisuniing  tire, 
By  slow  gradations  gently  to  expire, 
Of  nutriment  depriv'd  ;  no  mark  was  seen 
By  pain  iinpress'd  on  her  seraphic  mien  ; 
No  earthy  hue  her  pallid  cheek  display 'd  ; 
But  the  pure  snow,  that,  when  the  winds  are  laid, 
Clothes  the  long  Appenines  with  shining  vest, 
Seem'd  on  the  relics  of  the  saint  to  rest. 
Like  one  recumbent  from  her  toib  she  lay, 
Losing  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day  : 
And  from  her  parting  sc^ul  an  heavenly  trace 
Seem'd  yet  to  play  upon  her  lifeless  face. 
Where  Death  enamour'd  sai:e,  and  smil'd  with  angel  grac 


..} 


We  will  criticise  no  further  on  this  passage  than  by  observ- 
ing that  the  concluding  lines  do  not  at  all  answer  the  tender 
simplicity  of 

*  Quasi  uii  dolce  dormir  ne'  fuoi  be"li  occhi 

Sendo  lo  spirto  gia  da  lei  diviso. 

Era  quel  che  morir  chiaman  gli  sciocchi. 
Morte  bella  pareanel  suo  bel  viso.'    . 
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\0s.6d.    PluUips. 

IF  we  were  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  this  bookseller's 
eulogiuin  of  British  wortiues,  we  might  satcly  regard  our- 
selves as  elevated  to  no  common  pitch  of  national  gran- 
deur and  distinction.  We  might  repose  in  quiet  in  the  se- 
curity of  our  houses  when  we  reflected  on  the  able  jrenerals. 
the  sagacious  statesmen,  and  the  disinteresled  [)atriols  who 
direct  our  public  affairs.  We  migiit  conciude  ourselves  to 
have  arrived  ata,second  age  i)f  gold  from  winch  vice  had 
fled,  and  where  talents  and  reason  alone  bore  the  swav. 
What  a  melancholy  satire  u.on  ihe  truth  !  We  inight  indeed 
in  Christian  charity  believe  the  writers  of  this  performance 
to  be  deep  dealers  in  irony,  to  be  men  of  that  quizzical  dis- 
position ofwhich  the  very  solemnity  is  suspicious,  'I'he  courts 
of  law  might  interfere  with  direct  censures  of  private  cha- 
racters, but  this  profound  irony  can  be  reached  by  no  autho- 
rity but  that  of  criticism.  Tliere  is  a  mixture  however  in 
this  compilation.  It  is  true  that  we  see  no  blame  attaclied 
to  the  conduct  of  any  person,-  but  vviicre  praise  is  always 
bestowed  it  must  sometimes  be  just,  like  the  children's 
watches,  which  are  sure  to  be  right  once  in  the  twelve 
hours.  Yet  we  should  guess  that  lliis  benevolent  plun  has 
not  met  the  universal  apijrobation  of  tlie  world.  A  con- 
temptuous notit'e  IS  beslov^td  in  tne  preface  on  tne  maledic- 
tions of  some  critics,  who  aie  said  to  ap[)ear eager  to  detract 
from  those  literary  labours  of  wtiich  they  never  can  become 
the  subjects.  Unhappy  men  !  to  be  precluded  for  ever  from 
tiie  delights  of  this  iionjurable  exhibition.  Yet  we  would 
seriously  advise  the  editors  of  the  publication  before  us  to  be 
cautious  of  such  threats.  It  must  have  bad  effects  if  it  were 
generally  understood  that  abnseofthePnblic  Characters  would 
procure  an  exclusion  from  its  praises  audits  nolict.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  enemies  might  be  fostered  by  the 
idea,  and  how  many  mode.st  men  would  prefer  obscurity  and 
silence  to  a  irumpeiing  of  the  circumstances  of  tlieir  private 
lives,  sometimes  at  least  without  attention  toaccurac^y,  and 
almost  always  we  believe  without  consent  of  the  parties. 

One  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  former  volunies 
of  this  work,  though  in  our  mind  with  no  very  just  foundation, 
lias  been  that  the  characlers  described  were  not  of  suflicient 
celebrity.  But  upon  an  impartial  review  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  the  pub- 
lic must  necessarily  liave  been  interested  in  a  weil  written 
i;,ccount  of  the  personages  whose  lives  have  appeared  in  the 
jr*ublic  Characters.  At  u|l  events  there  certainly  is  not  one  of 
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the  specimens  of  biography  in  the  present  volume  of  whtcb 
the  subject  was  not  for  one  reason  or  other  of  considerable 
previous  notoriety.  Tfiere  have  now  been  presented  to  the 
■world  nine  volumes  of. Ihis  contemporaneous  and  imperfect 
biography.  Almost  yearly  the  number  of  lives  hasdiminished, 
and  having  begun  at  sevenly-one  has  now  dwindled  to  twenty- 
four  ;  though  whether  this  is  to  W  regarded  as  a  proof  of  in- 
creased skdl  in  the  art  of  dilatation  and  extract,  or  as  ai> 
evidence  of  the  poverty  of  public  virtue,  we  pretend  not  Lo 
determine  without  farther  enquiry. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  appears  Mr.  Whitbread,  introduced 
by  the  following  extraordinary  quotation  from  Sir  Wiliiatii 
Jones. 

Since  all  must  life  resign 
Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave 

'Tis  folly  lo  tlccliiie, 
And  steal  inglorious  tails  silent  grave. 

A  biographical  account  of  General  Wolfe  could  not  have 
been  introduced  with  more  military  pomp  ;  and  we  venture 
lo.  suggest  lo  the  author  how  many  poetical  allusions  might 
linve  been  found  infinitely  more  happily  adapted  to  the  lite 
cf?4r.  Whitbread. 

lai mediately  after  this  poetical  introduction  we  have  a  dis- 
cussio!'.  upon  the  merits  of  the  present  age  and  the  demerits 
of  the  ieiidoi  times  ;  and  (he  causes  are  detailed  which  led  to 
tl)e  downfall  of  the  ancient  barons  and  the  rise  of  the  yeo- 
Kianry  of  England.  This  flourish  being  completed,  we  at  last 
arrive  at  the  thither  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  by  diligence  and 
patience  laid  the-foundation  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  reared^ 
shat  iuuuense  bievting  manufactory  in  Chiswell  Street,  ol 
which  tiie  value  together  with  that  of  the  stock  is  here  assert- 
ed to  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  tlaving  obtained  wealth,  his  next  object  of  ambition 
WMs  to  ally  himself  to  rank,  which  he  eftecied  by  marrying 
a  daiigiut  r  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  present  member  fur 
Bed  1  Old  vvas'the  iiuit  of  liiis  union,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
i7j^.  He  was  liberaliy  educated  by  his  father,  and  travelled 
through  suuieof  Li.e  more  interesting  parts  of  Eurofie, conduct- 
ed bv  Mr.  Coxe,  the  :uiLlior  of  some  most  excellent  '  travels.' 

The  public  life  of  Mi:  Whitbread  is  better  known  than  his 
privali' ;  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  an 
early  period,  and  hassteadily  supported  during  his  whole  career 
the  cause  of  the  whigs,  and  the  best  interests  of  lus  country  ; 
biJihis  chief  celebrity  isderived  from  the  active  part  which  he 
look  against  Lord  Melville.  The  editor  of  this  work  iiow- 
ever  has  rcsoivtd  to  omit  none  of  Mr.    Whilbread's  merits^ 
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rmd  has  copied  at  full  length  fromDebrett's  Parliamentary  De- 
bates as  many  of  this  gentleman's  speeches  as  fill  the  impor- 
tant number  of  sixty-seven  pages,  including  extracts  from 
the  journal  of  the  House  ot  Commons.  \Vhen  to  this  we 
add  a  considerable  quantity  of  other  matter  which  has  no> 
immediate  relation  to  the  biography  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  sucb 
as  conjectures  upon  the  origin  of  brewing,  the  introduction 
of  hops,  and  the  quantity  of  porter  annually  sold  by  the  great 
houses  in  London,  we  may  guess  how  much  of  an  hundred 
pages  which  the  life  occupies,  is  really  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject which  is  professed  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  is  next  produced  to  the  public,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  life  prefaced  by  a  childish  philippic  against  the 
great  and  the  wise.  Where,  says  the  author,  is  the  biographer 
lo  find  an  honest  man  ?  Not,  answers  he  to  his  own  question, 
not  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  not  in  the  tent   of  the   war- 
rior, not  in  the  porch  of  the  philosopher.     Peihaps,  Mr.Au- 
thoi-,  not  even  in    Grub  Street.     How  desperate   the   times 
when  honest  men  are  so  scarce  !     We  marvel   whether  our 
author  ever  saw  an  honest  man,  or  whether  he    would  know 
one  if  he  should   happen   to  meet   him.     We    hope  at  least 
that  he  need  not  say  like  Shylock  in  the  play,  *  What  has  de 
honest  man  to  do  in  my  closet?'  From  such  an  introducliou 
our  judicious  readers  may  infer  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  a  man 
of  this  honourable  description,   in  a  word   that  he  is,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  the  noblest  work  of  God.  From  a  flou- 
rish about  '  race  and    ancestors  and  other  things  which  we 
have  not  made  ourselves,' it  is,we  presume,  to  be  inferred  that 
Mr.  Hobhouse    has  no  great  ancestry  to   boast  of.     He  was 
educated, like  most  other  boys, at  school, and  from  school  went 
to  college,  where  his  most  remarkable  atchieveraent  was  be- < 
coming  acquainted   with  Lord  Sidmoulh.     From  college   he 
passed  to  the  Temple,  where  having  a  habit   of  forming  inti- 
macies he  insinuated   himself  into  some  degree  of  friendship 
with  Mr. Pitt,  III  health  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  legal 
studies,  and  be  proceeded  to  travel  on  the  continent.    Of  these 
travels  he  wrote  an  account,  from  which  six  pages  areextract- 
ed  asadue  testimony  of  respect,  and  we  must  confess  that  the 
extract  is  much  more  interesting  than  the  life.    Mr.  Hobhouse 
wrote  besides  various  pamphlets,  all  on  the  side  of  liberality 
and  public   freedom,  and  about  eleven  years  ago  became  a 
member  ofparliament.  He  supported  the  Whig  party  in  gene- 
ral, though  he  rather  aimed  at  the  character  of  an  indf  pend- 
ent  man.     His  coalition  with  Mr.  Addington  aiui  his  subse- 
<]uent  political  conduct  are  so  recent  as  to  be  generally  known. 

Lord  Redesdale  is  the  next  subject  of  biography,  and   the 
account. of  that  noble  personage  is   introduced  ^^y   a  disser- 
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tation  upon  the  origin  of  nobility ;  the  account  itself  is  n# 
better  than  an  eulogium  interspersed  with  a  few  dates.  To  sup- 
port tlie  consistency  of  Mr.  Piu's  friends  with  regard  to  Ca- 
tholic measures,  must  always  be  a  difficult  undertaking.  But 
to  prove  the  consistency  of  Lord  Redesdale  must  be  as  impos- 
sible as  to   btlieve  in   the  Hberality  of  his  opinions. 

JNext  appears  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  formerly  Miss  De 
Camp,  and  well  known  by  her  pleasing  [lerformances  on  the 
theatrical  boards.  This  lady  is  not  so  unwortiiy  of  a  place 
next  a  chancellor  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  W^e  learn 
here  that  her  family  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  De  Fleury, 
and  we  hare  a  story  related  of  a  private  marriage  of  a  mem- 
ber of  that  illustrious  French  house  with  a  simple  country 
girl,  from  which  union  sprang  the  father  of  Mrs.  Ivemble.  It 
is  represented  that  thisgirl  was  wrought  upon  alter  the  death  of 
her  husband  by  his  proud  father  to  drop  his  name.  This  is  called 
*  insufferable  pride,'  though  itis  certain  that  such  marriages 
would  in  any  country  be  annulled  if  the  noblesse  had  it  in 
their  power.  A  just  provision  for  the  offspring  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  made.  But  when  we  soberly  consider  the 
prejudices  of  high  birth  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  we 
shall  not  be  so  eager  to  condemn  to  infamy  the  attempt  of  a 
noble  of  illustrious  rank  to  preserve  untainted  the  purity  of 
his  blood,  Mrs.  Kemble's  father  being  disappointed  of  be- 
coming a  French  peer,  exerted  his  talents  as  a  musician  at 
first  with  considerable  success.  He  was  tempted  howevef 
to  try  the  golden  land  of  England,  where  he  experienced  a 
total  failure.  Mrs.  Kemble  appeared  on  the  stage  while  yet  a 
mere  child,  and  has  enjoyed  a  constant  flow  of  prosperity, 
the  emoluments  from  which  she  put  to  the  worthiest  uses  in 
maintaining  her  parents  and  family.  There  is  nothing  fur- 
ther in  the  adventures  of  this  actress  which  is  not  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  public. 

To  this  lady  the  agricultural  Lord  Soujmerville  follows,  the 
account  of  whose  life  treats  more  oi'cows  and  sheep  than  of 
men.  The  author  at  the  close  of  it  veiy  candidly  states  that 
many  rational  objections  have  been  made  to  contemporary 
biography.  These  however,  ticcording  to  him,  are  plainly 
confuted  hy  the  sale  of  this  work,  the  only  mark  of  public 
approbation  which  we  have  heard  that  it  lias  ever  met  with. 
Of  Lord  Barham's  life,  which  is  next  in  order,  we  have  little 
to  remark.  In  the  follov.-ing  article,  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  more  diligent  or  more  successful  than  usual,  in  procur- 
ing materials  for  his  account  oi  Lord  Elgm.  We  learn 
that  that  nobleman  went  to  school  in  blue  worsted  stockings, 
and  repaired  afterwards  to  college  at  St.  Andrews, which  we  are 
informed  in  flowery  language  is  situated  on  tiie  shores  of  that 
aoble  estuary  tlie  Moray  Frith.  li  this  b^bo/ajaleajporium  of 
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degrees  must  have  taken  a  considerable  jump  to  the  north 
since  we  last  visited  that  quarter  of  the  world.  In  our  time 
it  used  to  be  in  Fifes!)ire,  but  we  supposeotir  author,  like  NJo- 
liere's  Sganareile,  when  his  patient  started  some  doubts  about 
the  position  of  the  human  heart  upon  the  right  side,  is  ready 
with  his  reply  No?rs  avons  change  tout  ce/d  ! 

Bishop  Stock  and  Mark  Sprott  occupy  the  next  place,  and 
are  followed  by  IjtirdColhngwood  and  the  American  Monroe, 
respecting  none'of  whom  do  we  find  it  necessary  to  make 
any  remarks.  In  many  parts  of  this  work  there  is  an  evenness 
which  renders  observaUf)n  diflicult.  Great  beauties  excite  our 
admiration  :  c(^nspicu(/us  faults  or  errors  ought  not  to  escape 
©ur  censure;  but  tliereis  a  middle  course,  wiiich  witliout  cal- 
ling forth  disapprobation  can  never  become  llie  subject  of 
euloguim. 

Theiifeofthe  Reverend  Mr. Wyvill  affording  few  incidents 
wpon  which  it  was  possible  to  u'il;;te,j<:  conveniently  augment- 
ed by  nearly  twelve  pages  of  extracts  and  lists.  That  gen- 
tleman was  formerly  well  known  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  association  for  parliamentary  reform  of  the  county 
of  York.  We  are  in  this  nation  subject  to  periodical  at-^ 
.tacks  or  e'bullitions  of  public  feeling.  The  subjects  to  which 
these leelings have  generally  been  directed  have  been  religioa 
and  liberty,  and  the  period  is  about,  twenty  vears,  more  or  less. 
Of  late  parliamentary  retbrra  has  frequently  excited  the 
wishes  and  the  hopes  of  the  people^  though  it  seems  now  to 
be  abandoned  in  despair.  Some  see  the  (-orruption  of  their 
country,  and  lose  hope  ;  some  recollect  the  madness  of  the 
r'rench  attempts  at  reformation,  and  shudder;  while  a  third 
and  more  powerful  party,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
present  system,  foment  the  differences  of  opihion  among 
their  opponents  and  wallow  in  the  public  spoils.'  According 
to  some,  there  is  never  a  proper  time  i'or  amendment.  If  we 
are  pcciceful  and  prosperous,  wo  should  be  content.  If  we 
are  at  war  and  in  debt, we  ought  not  to  distract  the  attention 
of  government.  All  free  states  have  had  and  must  have 
parties;  and  the  cxuerience  of  ages  has  demonstrated  that  a 
free  people  can  make  efforts  infinitely  e.iceeding  those  possible 
by  an  ecjua!  number  of  men  under  despotic  government. 
\Vhen  England  shall  be  in  a  state  of  quiet,  when  its  citizens 
shall  agree  not  only  in  the  general  principles  of  defending 
their  country,  but  in  the  way  of  doiiig  it  and  on  the  men  whij 
shall  do  it;  when  a  dead  calm  shall  replace  the  noisy  waives 
of  popular  commotion  we  are  not  far  from  our  ruin.  Our 
energy  will  be  gone, and  weshall  beitiatcbed  man  to  man  with 
our  enemies.  It  is  to  us  astonishing  that  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Wyvill  and  his  friends  for  a  temperate  change  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  House  of  Commons  have   so  long  remained 
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forgotten  and  dormant.  As  usual,  these  extracts  are  much 
better  than  the  hfe  itself;  and  we  tl)ink  it  impossible  to  read 
the  plausible  and  moderate  scheme  of  increasing  the  popular 
influence  in  parliament  without  regretting  the  difficulty  of 
putting  it  into  execution. 

Sir  John  Duckworth,  with  thehelp  of  twelve  pages  of  ex- 
tract and  lisls^  fills  a  respectable  quantity  of  paper^  and  is 
considerably  more  eulogized  by  the  atilhor  than  we  should 
suppose  be  is  likely  to  be  in  future.  The  lives  of  Mr.  Living- 
stone the  American^  Mr.  Sergeant  Hill,  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
and  his  brother  present  nothing  to  us  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  Mr.  Home  the  writer  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  next 
appears,  and  isstyled  on  account  of  his  great  age  the  Nestor 
of  letters.  The  term  Methusaleh;,  however^uiight  have  been 
equally  appropriate.  Nestor  had  some  other  qualities  fully 
as  remarkable  as  age.  Mr.  Home  wasaScotch  minister/and 
was  most  illiberally  and  absurdly  obliged  to  quit  iiis  living 
upon  being  gnilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  writing  a  tragedy, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  presbyterians  of  these  times  was  an 
unpardonable  sin.  This  piece  was  called  Douglas,  and  cer- 
tainly possessed  very  great  merit.  It  has  been  an  object  of 
some  speculation  to  understand  how  Mr.  Home  who,  could 
write  such  a  play,  never  produced  afterwards  any  thing  at  all 
tolerable.  We  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  account  of 
this  matter.  Some  have  said  that  I\lr.  Heme  met  with  an 
accident,  a  blow  upon  kis  head,  frorn  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  fu^ly  recovered  ;  others  have  less  candidly  insinuated 
that,  like  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Mr.Honic  was  indebted  to 
the  assistance  oi  the  members  of  a  club  which  held  its  meet- 
ings in  Edinburgh.  The  abilities  of  the  individuals  compos- 
ing the  association  will  hardly  need  .'nore  illustration  than  a 
mere  mention  of  names.  They  were  among  others,  Dr.  Blair 
the  author  of  sermons.  Dr.  Robertson  the  iiistorian.  Dr.  E'er- 
guson  the  moral  philosopher,  the  late  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  then 
Alexander  W  edderburne,  and  lastly  David  Hume.  We  learn 
in  this  work  that  an  English  prelate  has  been  imprudent 
enough  to  style  Mr.  Hume  the  '  puny  dialectician  of  the 
norti),'  an  expression  which  must  be  confessed  to  betray  more 
spite  than  judgment.  To  despise  our  enemies  has  not  been 
in  general  found  the  best  means  of  conquering  them. 

Tiie  next  article  is  the  hfeof  Admiral  Scl;iank  the  inventor 
of  sliding  keels,  which  piece  of  biography,  by  the  help  of 
about  ttn  pages  of  extract,  is  protracted  to  a  decent  length, 
though  there  a[)peais  great  ignorance  of  the  particulars  of 
that  (jfficer's  transaction;  farther  than  as  !  icy  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  gazette,  Fron)  this  observaiion  we  must  except 
the  couciuding  sentences,where  we  learn  lliat  he  *  was  lately 
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coucheii  for  the  cataract,  from  which  we  trust  he  will  derive 
the  most  beneficial  effects  '  Sir  Robert  Wilson  follows  the 
gallant  admiral,  and  affords  from  his  publications  nearly  ele- 
ven pagesof  entertaining  extract.  The  attention  of  men  has 
been  so  much  excited  bv  the  assertions  of  this  officer  that 
the  circumstances  of  his  jniiilary  course  are  geuerallj' well- 
known  . 

The  unfortunate  Sir  Robert  Calder  is  next  introduced,  the 
letters,  list  of  ships,  and  proceedings  of  the  court  martial  of 
whom  fill  thirteen  pages.  There  is  nothing  very  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  biographical  skel(^h.  The  sentence  of  the  court 
martial,  however, which  is  here  given  at  full  length, will  proba- 
bly for  a  long  period  excite  the  astonistimeut  of  the  world,  and 
we  should  altogether  as  soon  liave  expected  to  have  heard  ot'  a 
deputation  of  the  college  of  physicians  being  sent  to  St.  Luke's 
to  reprimand  the  mad  people,  as  of  a  British  court  reproving 
an  officer  for  an  error  of  judgment. W  it  were  not  the  most  ab- 
surd we  would  call  it  the  most  scandalous  of  decisions.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  been  intoxicated  with  naval  suc- 
cesses arising  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Europe, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  conrem[ilate  in  a  dif- 
ferentlightan  admiral  who  beats  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  captures  two  of  their  largest  vessels.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  revise  this  sentence, 
or  to  make  some  compensation  to  the  wounded  feelings  of 
this  gallant  officer. 

The  lives  of  Sir  William  Scott  and  of  Mr.  Courtenay  con- 
clude the  volume  :  of  tliese  the  one  is  aided  by  twenty- two 
and  the  other  by  twenty- four  pages  of  extracts.  This  profu- 
sion of  quotation  is  really  scandalous,  and  to  call  such  ill-con- 
nected masses  of  speeches,  poetry,  and  h'joks  In' the  name 
ot  biography  is  entirely  to  alter  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
We  shall  now  finish  our  account  of  this  volume,  tor  which 
it  may  reasonably  besup()Osed  we  have  no  great  admiration. 
In  spite  of  the  opinion  olilie  editor,  we  cannot  help  regarding 
contemporaneous  biography  as  a  very  obnoxious  species  of 
writing, even  wiien  well  txecuted,  and  altogether  execrable 
when  the  reverse.  VVe  are  untorJunately  in  the  present  in- 
stance reduced  to  the  necessity  ofdisapproving of  every  part 
of  the  book.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  lives  were  written 
with  tile  consent  of  the  parties,  and  we  are  almost  certain  tliat 
both  plan  and  execution  are  greatly  below  mediocrity.  We 
do  not  mean  however  to  deny  that  the  work  may  afford  amuse- 
ment to  the  idle  and  tiie  incjiiisilive.  But  in  this  respect  it 
has  no  higher  el  amis  than  the  most  wretched  magazine,  or  the 
least  authentic  compilation. 
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Art.  VIII. — Trn-cehinthe  Year  IBQ^'ifrom  Italy  to  EugJant^, 
through  the  Tyrol,  St/iia,  Bohemia,  Gallicia,  Poland  and 
Livonia  ;  containing  the  Particulars  of  the  Liberation  aj 
Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  from  the  Hands  of  the  French  Police, 
and  of  her  siihseipitiit  Flight  through  the  Countries  above 
wentioned.  Efectcd  and  zcritien  by  the  Marquis  de  Salvo, 
Member  of  the  Jcademy  ofSciencesand  Literature  of  Turin, 
^c.  12»/0.    l\s. boards,   riiillips.  ll'07. 

MRS.  Spencer  Smith  is  the  daughter  of  Baron  Herbert, 
and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Spencer  Siiiitli,  funnerly  our  embassa- 
dor to  the  Subhine  Porte,  and  brother  of  the  gallant  and  cele- 
brated Sir  Sidney  Smith,  vv!)o  first  successfully  opposed  the 
projects  of  Buonaparte.  Tliat  little  minded  hero,  it  appears, 
has  never  forgot  or  forgiven  the  resistance  which  he  met 
with  at  Acre,  and  has  soiar  lessened  himself  in  our  estimation 
and  in  that  of  posterity  as  to  persecute  with  the  meanest  an<;l 
most  female  spite  tliose  meriibers  of  the  private  family  of  his 
opponent  who  fell  within  his  power.  Mrs.  Smith  Irom  deli- 
cacy of  constitution  liad  chosen  the  warm  climate  of  V^enice 
for  her  residence,  while  that  city  was  yet  under  the  domina- 
tion of  tile  Austrian  monarch.  When  the  French  troops 
took  possession  of  it,  she  applied   to   general    Lauristpn   for 

Eermission  to  remain,  and  in  reply  was  not  only  assured  of 
er  personal  safety  and  freedom  from  arrest,  but  furnished 
with  a  passport  to  enable  her  to  quit  Venice  when  she  pleas- 
ed. The  Marquis  De  Salvo  had  become  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Smith  about  this  period,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  daily 
intercourse  with  her  family.  She,  encouraged  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  French  commandant,  continued  to  reside  in 
Venice,  till  on  the  JOth  April  she  wasordered  to  appear  before 
the  police,  was  declared  to  be  under  arrest,  and  on  demanding 
the  reason  for  which  she  was  thus  treated,  was  answered 
'  your  country  and  your  name.'  All  representations  of  the 
injustice,  the  dishonour,  the  breach  of  faith, the  mean  persecu- 
lion  of  a  woman  and  two  children  were,  as  might  be  well  ex- 
pected, in  vain.  A  soldier  was  sent  to  reside  in  her  apart- 
ments as  a  guard  over  her  person,  and  though  she  was  told 
that  she  was  to  be  sent  to  Padua,  under  the  futile  pretence 
of  preventing  hergiving  any  intelligence  to  theenemy,she  was 
well  inforuied  that  the  real  place  of  her  imprisonment  would 
be  Valenciennes. 

•The  most  infamons  a<;:;assin  or  traitor,'  prnccf(]3  oiir  autfior, 
*  could  not  have  been  inore  ngiiily  watched  or  surrouiuied  by  stricter 
guards  than  was  this  unhappy  laJy.  It  s.ho  had  conspired  against 
the  French  government  itwauld  have  beta  impossible  to  persecute 
her  with  more  acrimony  ;  coiibiderin";  her  (ii>trcssed  situation,  borne 
^own  as  she  was  by  an  iUucss  thai  meuaced  her  hie.  The  conliJeuce 
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ufisci  she  had  placed  in  the  oncmy's  promise  ©f  security  was  her 
cnly  fault ;  no  stain  .of  culpabilit)  appeare  1  even  to  the  l-'iench,  ex- 
cept her  connexion  with  a  nacue  ^yuoninious  of  patriotic  attach- 
ment. This  proceeding  could  not  lail  to  rouse  the  fccliii.i;s  oi  every 
person  however  disinteiested,  and  inspire  horror  at  seeing  such  treat- 
ment offered  lo  a  j'oung  and  delicate  lemale.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
commiseration  arising  at  the  si^Iu  of  even  the  guilt}'  when  brought  to 
punisliment,  wiiat  must  our  sentiments  be  on  beholding  the  innocent 
and  helpless  victim  dragged  to  the  altar  of  revenge  !  Weshould  sure- 
ly endeavour  to  snatcli  it  from  its  persecutors. 

'  I  now  for  the  first  time  found  myself  agitated  by  a  tumult  of  the 
jnost  vehement  feelings,  affecting  my  soul  far  beyond  the  Ubual  senti- 
ments ol  sorrow  and  compassion.  iNly  imagination  at  times  was  in- 
flamed in  a  degri'c  that  gave  me  the  keenest  anguish  ;  and  I  shrunk  with 
horror  at  the  condition  of  a  lady  who,  far  from  her  husband,  her  mo- 
ther, and  her  other  friends,  was  left  destitute  of  even  a  hope  of  relief. 
A  desire  of  rendering  myself  serviceable  to  her  filled  my  bosom?* 

These  sentiments  did  not  remain  inactive  in  the  breast  of 
this  Italian  enthusiast  ;he  considered  hiinself  as  bound  to  assist 
evfry  individual  of  the  nation  winch  protected  his  sovereigti 
on  Ins  throne,  and  especially  called  upon  to  show  every  tokem 
of  acknowledgment  to  the  family  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
had  exerted  histranscendant  courageand  genius  in  the  defence 
of  the  king  and  country  of  Naples,  iMoved  by  these  considera- 
tions, he  determined  to  rescue  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  and  com- 
municated to  her  hi-,  gallant  resolution.  She  with  an  amiable 
generosity  represented  to  liim  the  difficulties  and  the  dan- 
gers to  which  he  would  expose  himself,  and  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  desperate  undertaking.  lUit  he  per- 
sisted in  his  project,  and  commenced  its  execution  by  remov- 
ing the  twocmidren  of  Mrs.  Smith  to  Gratz  in  the  Anstriaii 
territory,  wtiere  their  aunt  resided.  IJe  next  obtained 
permission  to  accompany  the  fair  prisoner  as  far  as  Milan,  up- 
on the  plausible  pretence  of  saving  her  from  the  society  of 
gen$  (Tarmes.  VVe  have  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
journey,  and  of  the  various  schemes  whicii  the  ni.ii'quis  formed 
for  escapnig  at  various  places.  It  is  in  the  detail  of  minute 
circumstances  that  the  interest  of  stories  depends,  and  such  s^ 
detail  it  *s  impossible  for  us  here  to  give  ;  biit  the  reader  will 
not  be  disappointed  of  amusement  in  the  perusal  of  the  ori- 
ginal. It  was  at  Brescia  that  Mrs.  Smith's  deliverance  wa? 
eti'ected,  with  considerable  address  on  the  part  of  the  mar- 
quis. Brescia  is  near  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  and  afforded  the 
readiest  means  of  escape.  In  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  her 
guards  Mrs.  Smith,  by  means  of  a  rope  ladder  and  a  male 
dress,  was  relieved  Iroin  durance,  and  departed  in  the  night 
time  for  the  Tyrol, along  with  the  marquis, who  had  procured 
passports  and  a  vehicle  of  conveyance,     l^ixe  yaviety  ofiitlle 
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obslrudious  which  were  surmounted  by  the  ingenuity  of  our 
adventurer  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  At 
lasi  they  reached  the  Bavarian  territory,  though  without  yet 
ffelmg  themselves  safe  from  the  danger  of  apprehension. 
The  delight  however  with  which  they  surveyed  the  rural  objects 
louud  them  contrasted  with  the  gloom  of  their  former  situa- 
tion is  naturally  and  forcibly  expressed  ;  they  might  have  said, 
as  it  is  beauiifuUy  expressed  by  our  poet. 

The  common  air,  the  earth,  the  skies 
To  them  were  opening  paradise. 

But  their  rejoicings  began  too  soon,  and  their  dangers  and 
troubles  were  not  yet  concluded.  They  had  the  misfoJtune 
to  b.'  mistaken  for  a  fugitive  pair  from  Tyrol,  against  whom 
the  vigilai)Ci.i  of  the  police  was  directed,  and  after  various 
u.isuccessiul  attempts  at  escape,  they  were  ap[)rphended  and 
imprisoned,  and  were  not  released  without  considerable  delay 
and  und;^igoi';g  great  hardships  and  vexations.  Tlie  mar- 
quis vo;iis  his  rage  upon  the  petty  otiicers  of  the  law,  who,  as 
they  usually  do  in  .dl  countries,  proved,  at  Saltzburg,the  scene 
of  their  coniineuient,  true  Jacks  in  office.  But  as  he  and 
INIrs.  Smith  carefully  concealed  their  real  names,  and  appear- 
ed solicitous  totly  from  notice,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
have  met  with  all  that  civility  and  protection,  of  the  want  of 
which  he  so  bitterly  complains. 

At  last  the  vain  terrors  of  a  despotic  police  vtere  allayed. 

Mrs.  Smith  first,  and  soon  after  the  Marquis  de   Salvo  was 

permitted  to  proceed  on  thejourney,with  injunctions  however 

to  quit  ilie  Austrian  states  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 

o  travel  under  fictitious  names. 

These  orders  came  from  Vienna,  where  the  government 
had  probably  learned  the  Hight  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  and  were  no  doubt  equally  unwilling, 
upon  so  trifling  an  occasion  to  embroil  themselves  with  the 
French  emperor,  or  to  offend  their  English  allies.  Our  tra- 
vellers accordingly  proceeded  to  Prague,  where  the  marquis 
left  xVirs.  Smith  to  repair  to  Gratz,  from  which  place  he  con- 
ducted the  sister  and  the  children  of  his  fair  companion.  It 
is  not  very  often  that  we  meet  in  this  work  with  observations 
on  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
tries. Having  on  the  present  occasion,  however,  more  lei- 
sure than  usual,  the  marquis  indulges  us  with  many  profound 
remarks,  expressed  in  terms  ofgreat  oraloiical  magnificence. 
Atone  place  '  tiie  eye  is  prevented  from  enjoying  a  spacious 
horizon'  by  certain  malicious  steep  mountaios.  IS'oiwith- 
sianding  this  contraction  of  the  view,  however,  the  marquis 
was  able  to  distinguish  a  very  singular  personage  upon    the 
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summit  of  the  said  hills^  for  there  '  Nature,  a  mighty  hermit, 
sat  formidably  in  savage  and  wil  i  appearance.'  At  last  the 
leader  makes  his  escape  from  tiie  regions  of  subUme  meta- 
phor by  the  fortunate  accidt'nt  of  '  sleep  enveloping  the 
senses'  of  our  travel'er. 

Mrs.  Smith  being  joined  with  her  ffimlly  at  Prague  pro- 
ceeded on  her  journey  through  Vienna  towards  Poland, 
though  that  lady  was  separated  from  her  children  by  the  cau- 
tion of  the  government,  who  betrayed  in  this  weak  anxiety 
for  concealment  their  knowledge  of  the  vehemence,  and  their 
dread  of  the  power  of  Buonaparte.  In  passing  through  Cracow 
the  marquis  enters  and  descends  the  salt  mines,  and  details 
in  flowery  language  his  feelings  at  the  sight  of  the  magni- 
ficent horrors  of  the  scene.  The  state  of  Poland  in  general 
is,  if  we  believe  the  accounts  here  given,  very  wretched. 
Immense  tracts  of  the  finest  land  are  quite  deserted  and  the 
population  miserably  scanty.  It  appears  that  the  emancipa- 
tion o^  the  peasantry  in  the  Austrian  share  of  Poland  iiasnot 
yetproduced  the  desired  and  expected  salutary  effects.  Nay, 
it  is  said  that  the  emperor  has  found  it  expedient  to  esta- 
blish a  line  of  troops  along  his  new  frontiers,  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  in  their  country  the  Poles,  who  tired  of  freedom, 
emigrated  in  search  of  a  master  to  buy  them.  Even  admil- 
tingthefacthowever,itisnotimpossible  that  bad  consequences 
inay  have  arisen  from  the  sudden  operations  of  a  measure 
wise  in  the  main.  It  is  at  all  times  dangerous  to  change 
even  for  the  better  the  channels  in  which  industry  has 
been  accustomed  to  flow,  and  a  temporary  stagnation  of 
the  sources  of  employment  may  be  ultimately  succeeded 
by  a  purer,  a  deeper,  and  a  more  constant  stream. 

Our  travellers  now  entering  the  confines  of  Russia,  reas- 
sumed  their  proper  names,  and  were  no  longer  subjected  to 
restraint;  the  Russian  Poles  shewed  them  the  greatest  hos- 
pitality and  kindness;  it  is  amusing  to  hear  of  their  com- 
plaints of  being  now  subjected  to  the  uncultivated  and. 
barbarous  Russians.  Our  author  displays  throughout  his 
work  a  great  inveteracy  to  Jews.  Of  course  he  had  am- 
ple opportunity  of  showing  his  dislike  during  his  residence 
in  Poland,  where  the  individuals  of  that  nation  amount  to 
three  millions,  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  population. 
Yet  there  is  some  mention  made  in  this  work  ot  an  absurd 
scheme  of  the  Russians  to  banish  this  immense  body  of 
people  from  their  territories,  as  if  fleserts  were  not  yet 
worse  than  Jews.  In  effect  all  barbarous  nations  have, 
hated  and  persecuted  that  singular  race,  imagining  their  dis- 
like to  be  pointed  only  against  the  odious  qualities  of  ava- 
rice and  injustice.  The  candid  observer,  however,  will  be 
more  apt  to  attribute  to  them  the  less  jusliliable  motives  of 
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envy  at  the  success  of  that  course  of  frugality  and  industry 
which  they  themselves  have  "not  the  vigour  steadily  to  pur- 
sue, and  of  which  they  wish  to  enjoy  the  fruits  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  hardships  and  privations.  The  marquis,  how- 
ever, joins  with  the  Russians  in  their  detestation  of  fsraelitcs, 
and  presents  us  with  the  following  strictures  on  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  Buonaparte  towards  that  nation  of  wanderers. 

*  The  French,'  says  he,  '  might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble 
'  of  honouring  the  Jews  with  their  sanheJrim  of  Paris;  circu.«cisior> 
itself  would  not  induce  them  to  perform  any  thing  important 
in  favour  of  France.  The  Jows,  as  I  have  already  observed,  are 
selfish  and  timid, and  incapable  of  acting  vigorously  on  any  occasion. 
Have  they  been  ever  known  in  the  wars  of  Poland  or  in  those  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  to  hare  taken  any  side  with  energy  or  courage  ?* 

Having  at  length  exhausted  all  his  stock  pf  remarks,  the 
Warquis  de  Salvo  conducts  us  to  Riga  with  his  fair  charge. 
From  this  port  they  proceeded  by  sea  to  England,  and 
after  a  favourable  voyage  lie  beheld  for  the  first  time,to  use  his 
own  language,  *  the  happy  shores  of  this  powerful  and  weal- 
'thy  island.'  The  escape  of  Mrs,  Smith  is  thus  concluded, 
her  safety  is  assuied,  and  without  further  warning  she  and 
her  knight-errant  vanish  front  our  sight.  We  have  upon  the 
whole  been  so  well  amused  that  we  regret  to  part  with  the 
companions  of  our  journey.  l"he  story  certainly  is  extreme- 
ly interesting,  and  tljc  marquis  carries  us  along  with  him  by 
the  euthusiaMn  which  ne  lumself  displays. 

The  language,  however,  is  often  too  elevated  and  adorned 
for  the  chaste  simplicity  of  truth,  and  we  cannot  but  observe 
that  his  heart  seems  to  be  better  than  his  taste.  The  rescue 
of  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  gall  int  and  spirited  action,  and  deserves 
the  highest  commendation.  But  when  we  have  praised  the 
interest  of  the  story  and  the  motives  of  the  chief  actor  in  it, 
we  have  dune  all  that  we  can  reasonably  venture.  The  mar- 
quis shows  no  conspicuous  talent  for  observation.  His  tra- 
vels are  good  as  a  story,  but  not  as  a  book  of  reference.  All 
that  he  has  said  of  the  state  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  passed,  might  have  been  omitted  without  any  great  loss 
to  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  or  to  the  inylruclion  and  utnuser 
Dient  of  his  readers. 


j'\rt.  IX. — Memorial  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  Report 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  on  the  Bill 
for  better   regulating   the  Courts  of  Sesbion  in  Scotlando 
^s.fjd.    Kidgway.   1807- 
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Art.  X. —  Expedienci/  of  Reform  in  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland  proved  in  (ico  (earned  Pamphlets,  "published  in  the 
Years  178^  (^nd  1789,  end  now  reprinted  to  illustrate  the 
Neccssiti/  of  the  Bill  for  better  regulating  the  Courts  of 
Justice  in  Scotland.     '2s.  Gd.     llidgway.      1807. 

Art.  XI. — Considerations  concerning  a  Proposal  for  dividing 
the  Court  of  Session  into  Classes  or  Chambers  ;  and  for 
limiting  Litigation  in  small  Causes,  and  for  the  Revival  of 
Jury-trial  in  certain  civil  Actions.  4s.      Ridgvvay.  1 807. 

THE  tedious  and  expensive  mode  of  administering  justice 
in  the  coiyts  of  session  in  Scotland  has  for  many  years  been 
a  subject  of  complaint  and  a  proper  object  of  reform.  The 
evil  has  long  been  poignantly  felt,  clearly  seen  and  gene- 
rally deploredj  but  no  administration  till  t!ie  last,  had  either 
the  courage  or  the  virtue  to  apply  a  remedy.  That  admi- 
nistration had  not  been  long  in  office  before  Lord  Grenville 
introduced  '  a  bill  for  the  better  regulating  of  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Scotland-'  That  bill  had  been  widely  circulated 
in  Scotland,  previous  to  the  ill-advised  dissolution  of  the  last 
virtuous  parliament,  and  the  measure  had  been  generally 
approved  ;  but  the  dismission  of  the  lale  ministry  will  pro- 
bably prevent  the  execution  ;  or  at  least  cause  the  bill  itself 
to  be  so  modified  as  to  be  rendered  almost  totally  unfit  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  lords 
of  session  themselves  seem  to  be  generally  inimical  to  the 
reform  which  is  proposed;  but  this  was  lobe  expected  from 
the  habits  a'nd  the  prejudices  to  which  that  learned  body 
seem  as  much  subject  as  more  ordinary  men.  But  the 
faculty  of  advocates  have  expressed  their  decided  approba- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  learned  author 
of  the  ■  Considerations  &c.'  have  forcibly  demonstrated 
its  necessity  and  evinced  its  usefulness. 

The  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  which  is  composed  of 
fifteen  judges,  vvho  in  fact  constitute  only  one  tribunal,  has 
for  many  years  been  growing  more  and  more  inadequate  to 
manage  the  increasing  legal  business  of  the  country.  The 
general  poverty  of  the  country  previous  to  the  union  neither 
left  many  causes  for  dispute,  nor  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
judicial  litigation  ;  but  the  great  and  extensive  commerce 
which  at  present  fortunately  prevails  in  that  part  of  the 
empire,  has  multiplied  the  relations  of  society,  and  increased 
both  the  power  of  conteiition  and  the  causes  of  dispute. 
This  has  been  sensibly  f(  It  and  seriously  deplored  ;  for  the 
legal  business  of  the  country  has  fallen  into  an  arrear  beyond 
what  the  utmost  diligence  of  the  court,  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted;  ever  can  discharge.     The  plan  therefore  which 
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Lord  Gienville  proposed  for  the  cure  of  the  evil,  was  not, 
as  the  enemies  of  liis  administration  have  asseited,  a  wanton 
innovation;  but  a  measure  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  bighly  expedient,  deliheraleiy  con- 
trived, wisely  combined,  and  likely  to  be  extensively  bene- 
iicial. 

The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of  session,  as  it  is 
at  present  established,  tends  rather  to  impede  than  to  facili- 
tate the  business  of  the  court.  Of  any  tribunal  which  con- 
sists of  iifteen  judges,  many  will  be  absolutel}  supernumera- 
ries ;  the  whole  busiiiess  of  the  court  will  probably  be  executed 
by  a  few,  and  the  presence  of  the  rest  will  only  produce  per- 
plexity and  confusion.  Of  a  tribunal  thus  constitutcii  it 
js  probable  that  no  small  pioportion  will  be  appointed  more 
from  political  bias,  or  interested  considerations,  tlian  from  a 
conviction  of  their  intellectual  attainments  and  legal  qualifi- 
cation lor  the  office.  We  do  not  assert  that  this  has  been  the 
case  in  the  judicial  appoi'ntinents  in  the  court  of  session,  Init, 
if  it  have  not,  the  effect  must  be  asciibed  more  to  certiun 
fortunate  contingencies,  than  to  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
institution,  it  wasoneof  the  designs  o(  LordGrenviiie'sbdl  to 
divide  the  court  of  session,  into  three  chambers,  of  five 
judges  each,  to  sit  on  alternate  days.  TIiks  division  of  the 
court  would  enable  it  to  execute  a  much  greater  qwantity  of 
*l)usiaess  than  it  does  at  present;  and  wiih  much  less  trou- 
ble and  inconvenience  to  each  of  the  members. 

But  the  most  in>porlant  alteration  which  is  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  system  of"  Scotch  judicature  by  Lord  Grenvilles 
bill,  is  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases. 
The  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  formerly  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
James  Vih  of  ihat  kingdom,  more  than  C30  y«rars  ago,  copied 
from  the  Fiench  courts  the  method  oi' taking  evidence  by- 
inquest  and  reducing  it  to  writing.  This  p;irt  therefore  of 
Lord  Grenville'i  bill,  which  enacts  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases,  is  not  the  introduction  of  a  new  law,  but  the  restora- 
tion of  an  old.  So  man}'  inconveniences  are  inseparably 
attached  to  the  presenf  mode  of  proceeding  in  civil  cases  ia 
Scotland,  that  they  alone  would  furnish  an  irresistible  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  bill.  The  evidence  on  which  the 
judges  form  their  decisions  in  such  cases  is  not  oral,  but 
written.  The  witnesses  are  examined  not  beiore  the  court, 
but  by  one  or  two  commissioners  appointed  tor  the  purpose  ; 
«nd  it  cannot  be  e.xpecled  but  that  tlieir  report  must  often  be 
erroneous,  hasly,  and  imperfect.  But,  what  is  of  most  im- 
portance, is  that  the  judges  who  must  be  determined  by  ti'e 
evidence,  can  jbru)  no  rational  estimate  of  its  credibility 
from  the  ocular  inspection  of  the  witnesses,  from  the  obser- 
vation of  their  n-.anner  and   appearance,  of  their  embarrass- 
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raents,  equivocations, ambiguities,  reservations,  and  those  fleet- 
ing but  almost  certain  distinctive  marks  oftruth  and  falsehood, 
of  sincerity  and  imposition,   which  are  visible  in   the  manner, 
the  ioiy|<,  the  tone  of  voice,  and  other  circumstances,   which 
will  n«jtelt(de  a  person  of  penetration  and  experience.  But  this 
hnportatit  requisite  in  a  judicial  process,  in  wliich  truth  is  to  be 
separated  from  falsehood,  aud  plain  dealing  from  deception, 
not   only    by  broad  shades  of  difference  but  by  nice  lines   of 
discrimination,  not  only  by  glaring  discordances  but  by  minute 
and    attenuated  variations,  must  be   entirelv  lost  v/here    the 
Jestimony  is  not  accompanied  with  the  presence   of  the    vvit- 
nesses.     'Mie  delay  and  expense  of  a  trial  at  law  in   England 
have  often  been  nialler  of  serious  complaint,   but  that   delay 
and  tliat  expense  will  be  found  slight   indeed   whea    compa- 
red vvith  the  time    and   the  money   wiiich  a    similar   action 
would  require  beyoid  the  Tweed.     A  cause  whicii    an  Eng- 
lish jury    would  decide  in  a   few   hours,    would,    according 
to  the  common  mode  oi'  j-idicial  procedure  in  Scotland,   oc- 
cujjy  as   many  months.     This    principall}''   arises  from   em- 
ploying written  examinations,  instead   of  bringing  the  wit- 
nesses directly  before  the  court.     When  a  witness  is   before 
the  court,  any  material  question  which  may  occur  v/ith  res- 
pect to  the  point  in  dispute  may  be  asked  in  a  moment;   but 
if  that  question  and  the  answer  should  have  been  omitted   in 
the  written  pleadings,  the  cause  must    remain  undecided   till 
another  examination  of  the  parties  has    been  taken   and    the 
report  on  it  received.     We  shall  illustrate   by  example  tiie 
slowness  of  cbejudicial  proceedings  in  the  court    of    session, 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  and  contrast  it    with    the  dis- 
patch which    is  practised  in  England,  in  a  case  of  equal  in," 
tricacy  and  importance.     The  learned  author  of   the   Cons-i» 
derations  will  furnish  both  the  example  and  the   contrast. 

*  In  a  contract  made  between  the  occupiers  of  two  nciglihouring 
coal  mines,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exchange  of  ten  acres  of 
unwoik'jc!  coal,  for  mutuai  convenience  after  one  of  the  parlies, 
whose  coal  lay  much  deeper  under  the  suriace  than  the  other,  ha<l. 
excavated  a  considerable  part  of  the  ground  agreed  to  be  exchanged, 
the  other  party  in  the  superior  coal  beg;uJ  to  smk  a  j)!t,  which  the 
first  feared  would  open  a  pabsage  for  the  water  of  the  superior  coal- 
mine into  the  level  of  his.,  the  inlerior  one  ;  by  whichmean'i  it  was 
ailedged  tlie  inferior  must  either  have  been  dnnvne<!,  or  it's  engine  be 
burthened  with  drawing  up  the  whole  wat<u'  coaiing  from  the  supe- 
riorcoa!.  In  an  action  at  the  instance  of  those  interested  in  the 
inferior  coa!,  a  question  arose,  iii.st  upon  the  construciion  of  th« 
contract,  whether  it  imported  a  coinmunication  of  level  ?  at  leuat 
as  nothing  was  provided  to  the  contraiy,  whether  the  defenders  had 
a  right  to  work  to  the  very  edge  of  their  march,  without  ieaving  any 
bai-rier    to  stop  the  commumcalion  of  the  water  r  aud  iu  point   of 
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fact  it  was  disputed,  whether  previcnis  to  the  contract  there 
b.'id  been  an  old  harrier  between  t!ie  two  coal-works  ?  Next  whether 
the  pit  proposed  to  be  sunk  would  affect  the  inferior  coal  in  the 
manner  feared  ?  and  whether  a  coniniunicalion  of  level  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  communication  of  water  ?  The  dispute 
arose  in  tiieycar  1781.  In  starch  1782,  a  proof  was  allowed  to 
be  taken  upon  commission.  Jn  Nuvcmbor  1763  the  proof  com- 
menced, and,  though  under  the  direction  of  a  most  unexceptionable 
commissioner,  lasted  near  two  weeks.  A  state  of  the  proof  was 
made  up  ;  memorials  were  written  by  able  counsel;  a  hearing  in 
presence  at  the  bar  followed, and  lasted  from  day  to  day  for  near  tliree 
weeks.  An  additional  proof  was  found  necessary,  which  was  taken 
in  like  manner  upon  commission,  and  lasted  t^evcral  days;  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  second  hearing  in  presence  of  the  whole  court, 
which  continued  from  day  to  day  foi-  two  weeks;  and  after  all  a 
farther  survey  and  report  were  found  necessary.  There  had  been 
several  plans  made  before  that  time,  and  the  proceedings  tilled  about 
6'00  4to.  pages  of  print.  The  cause  still  stands  undecided.  But 
layingout  of  the  question  the  time  occupied  in  the  preparatory  steps, 
it  is  past  a  doubt  that  the  time  employed  in  taking  the  proof,  and 
hearing  counsel  upon  it,  besides  the  breathing-times  between,  has 
jiot  come  to  less  than  two  moulhs,  which,  had  the  cause  been  tried 
by  a  jury,  as  in  England,  cuuld  not  well  have  exceeded  one  day's 
work.' 

'  Let  this  be  contrasted  with  a  cas^*,  which  happened  to  be  tried 
in  the  year  IJSG  at  the  autumn  as>izes  at  Carlisle.  The  owners  of 
certain  fishings  in  the  river  Eden  sued  certain  lessees  of  inferior  fish- 
ings upon  the  same  river.  Their  complaint  was, that  the  defendants 
had  set  up  certain  stalls  or  poles  of  wood,  u()oii  which  they  fastened 
nets  across  the  river  Irom  side  to  side,  which  v.ere  also  fastened  at 
the  bottom  by  shorter  stakes  ;  ajid  that  by  these  means,  not  only 
the  superior  fishings  were  greatly  prejudiced  if  not  totally  destroyed, 
but  also  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  was  stopped  ;  the  boats 
which  were  employed  in  passing  up  and  down  being  often  destroyed 
and  sunk  by  means  of  the  stells.  Several  questions  of  law  occurred, 
which  were  determined  by  the  judge  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
viz.  question.^  concerning  the  iiature  of  the  defendant's  original  right  ; 
concerning  the  nature  of  navigable  rivers  ;  and  indeed  almost  every 
question  that  ever  occurred  in  a  fishing  cause.  A  full  proof  was 
taken  in  presence  of  the  jury  ;  some  of  the  most  able  counsel  i;i  Eng- 
land were  heard  at  leiigih  ;  the  evidence  summed  up  by  the  judge, 
and  a  vf  rritct  returned  by  'he  jury  for  the  plainiifl'.  'i  he  whole  did 
Dot  last  above  seven  i.o  r  .* 

As  all  proofs  and  proceedings  before  tlie  court  of  session 
must  be  delivered  iti  writing,  or  iti  print,  the  number  of 
written  and  printed  pages  wljich  ought  to  be  perused  in 
the  course  of  the  year  by  each  of  those  lords  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  official  duty  ahrost  exceeds  belitf;  and  cer- 
tainly imposes  a  sort  of  herculean  task  upon  the  judge,  which 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  our  frail  liumanity  should  ac- 
complish.    It  has  been  computed  on  a  moderate  calculation 
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that  the  number  of  written  and  printed  papers,  which  each 
of  the  Jords  of  session  has  to  read,  consider  and  digest  in 
the  spare  of  one  year,  or  rather  in  the  six  session  months, 
amounts  to  24,930  quarto  pages.  Here  then  we  see  ample 
reason  for  the  wise  and  patriotic  attempt  of  Lord  Grenville  - 
to  bring  the  judicial  procedure  in  the  court  of  session  into  a 
cl'-ser  assimilation  to  tiie -practice  of  tlie  Enghsh  bar.  We 
who  are  so  well  acquainted  wiih  the  inestiniible  benefits  of 
the  trial  bv  jury  cannot  but  won<ler  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  relinquished  in  Scotland  for  form?  of  proceeding  which  < 
were  borrowed  from  the  despotic  government  of  France.- 
That  modeoi  judicial  |)rocedure  must  deserve  the  preference 
by  whicli  justu-e  is  admmistered  with  most  purity,  with  the 
least  delay  and  at  thesmallfst  expense.  Now  if  we  compare 
the  legal  proceedings  m  the  English  courts  with  those  in 
the  court  of  session,  in  either  of  these  particulars,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  the  fotmer  are  entitled  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  praise.  In  England  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
are  usually  so  well  convinced  of  the  fitness  of  the  decision, 
that  an  appeal  is  very  rare  from  the  verdicts  of  the  inferior 
courts  to  the  House  of  Lords;  but,  in  Scotland,  the  number  of 
those  appeals  is  continually  increasing,  and  at  present  they 
amount  to  about  two  hundred.  This  shows  that  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  judicial  procedure  of  the  courts 
is  more  general  in  that  country  than  in  this  ;  and  demon- 
strates the  expedienc}'  of  a  closer  approximation  between 
the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  and  the  English  courts:  and 
when  to  this  we  add  tfie  infinitely  greater  expenditureof  mo- 
ney and  of  time  which  is  necessitated  by  the  forms  of  the 
Scotch  bar,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  measures  of  re- 
form wiiich  were  projected  by  the  late  administration  were 
equally  wise  and  salutary,  imperiously  demanded  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil,  and  judicioiisiy  combined  to  meet  the  pecu- 
liar exigencies  ot  tlie  case. 


Art.  XH. —  Poems,  in  two  Volumes,  Bj/  IVilUam  fVordi' 
worth,  Juthur  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  I'-Zmo.  7s.  boards, 
Longman.     J  80/. 

A  SILLY  book  is  a  serious  evil  ;  but  It  becomes  absolutely 
insupportable  when  written  by  a  man  of  sense.  A  fool  mar 
scribble  without  giving  any  great  offence  to  society  :  his 
*  Daisies,'  '  Cuckoos',  *  green  Linnets',  and  '  falling  Leaves/ 
areas  inuoceiu  as  tlie  *  lovely  creatures'  to  which  they  are 
afldressed  ;  but  we  cannot  see  real  talents  and  genius  squ;uii- 
^crtd  away  on  uses 

•  So  weary,  stale,  flat,  anj  unprofitable/ 
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as  Ihose  which  Mr.  W.  selects  for  the  subjects  of  his  musf;, 
^vithout  sentiments  too  lively  for  indifi^rence,  and  not  quite 
gentle  enough  for  mere  compassion. 

We  have,  at  different  times,  employed  ridicule  with  a 
view  of  making  this  gentleman  ashamed  of  himself,  and  bring- 
ing him  back  to  his  senses.  But,  unfortunateiyj  he  is  only 
one  of  a  tribe  who  keep  each  other  in  countenance  by  mutual 
applause  and  flattery,  and  who  having  dubbed  themselves 
by  the  name  of  poets,  imagine  they  have  a  right  to  di- 
rect the  taste  of  the  nation,  and  thus,  infinitely  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  abuse  tlie  good  sense  and  weary  out  the 
patience  of  mankind  with  their  fantastic  mummeries.  We 
have  now  done  with  laughing,  and  earnesLly  entreat  Mr.  W.' 
(  if  his  feelings  are  not  ifooy^'we  to  allow  of  his  holding  converse 
■with  minds  of  our  gross  unsentimental  texture)  when  he 
takes  up  this  Review,  to  carry  it  into  his  closet  with  him, 
banishing  himself  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  company 
of  Messrs. and  • and and,  if  possible,  from 

*  the  moods  of  his  own  mind'  also,  and  consider  seriously  the 
few  words  we  have  to  say  to  him. 

As  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  injured  and  at  last  ruined 
by  the  perpetual  irritation  of  strong  liquors  ;  as  sensual  in- 
dulgence gradually  weakens  and  confounds,  and,  in  the  end, 
annihilates  every  finer  feeling  and  nobler  power  of  the  soul  ; 
pnd  as  these  causes  necessarily  and  invariably  tend  to  the 
production  of  tiiose  effects;  so,  with  equal  certainty,  and 
equally  in  the  common  CQurse  of  nature,  does  the  unlimited 
graiitication  of  vicious  sensibility  pervert  the  imagination, 
corrupt  the  taste,  and  Hnall}' destroy  the  power  of  just  de- 
scrimination  and  all  the  natural  energy  of  genias. 

Had  Mr.  W'ordsvvorth  set  any  bounds  whatever  to  the 
excesses  of  sentiment,  had  he  given  any  admission  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  reason  and  experience,  had  he  resisted  the  over- 
weening impulses  of  vanity,  and  estimated  properly  the  poor 
and  wretched  affectation  of  singularity  ,he  had  tliat  within  him 
which  might  have  insured  him  ahigli  and  distinguished  litera- 
ry reputiiiion.  lie  is  gifted  by  nature  with  pure  and  noble  feel- 
ings, with  a  mind  capable  of  admiring  and  enjoying  all  her 
charms,  and  a  heart  alive  to  the  impressions  of  benevolence 
and  virtue.  He  has  acquired  the  command  of  language  and 
the  power  of  harmony.  He  possesses  a  warm  imagination, 
and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genuine  poetry. 

We  are  not  among  the  number  of  his  injudicious  friends 
and  flatterers,'  yet  our  memory  has  often  dwelt  with  delight 
on  his*  Tintern  Abbey,'  his  '  Evening  sail  to  Kichmond,' i)is 

*  Michael,'  and  a  lew  more  of  the  pieces  contained  in  his  first 
}>ublicalion  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  Even  in  our  magisterial  chair 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  has  bad  the  power  to 
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Jraw  '  iron  tears'  from  our  stony  hearts.  We  wish  that  we 
could  say  as  much  ot  any  one  of  the  numerous  specimens 
DOW  before  us.  But  alas  !  we  fear  that  the  mind  of  Mr.  W. 
has  been  too  loni^  accustomed  to  the  enervating  debauchery 
of  taste  for  us  to  entertain  much  hope  of  his  recovery.  He^ 
must  endure  self-denial,  practise  much  ungrateful  humility, 
and  absent  himself  from  much  of  that  society  which  is  so  dear 
to  his  vanity  ;  he  must  wean  himself  from  his  vaia  and 
fantastic  feeding,  must 

*  Dine  on  sweet  thoughts,  and  sup  oti  sentiment ;' 

He  must  undergo  a  certain  term  of  rigid  penance  and  in- 
ward mortiHcation  ;  before  he  can  become  what  he  once  pro« 
mised  to  be,  the  poet  of  ihe  heart :  and  not  the  capricioui 
Miirtion  of  a  debasing  aflectation. 

But  when  the  man  to  whom,  in  early  youth,  nature 

*  Was  all  in  all*— who  *  cannot  paint 
What  then  he  was — the  soundini;  cataract 
Haunted  him  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
7'heir  colours  and  their  fjrmg^  were  then  to  him 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm^ 
I^y  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye  ;'* 

When  that  man  is   found,   in  his  riper  years,  drivelling  to  « 
jed-breast  in  such  mock-verses  as 

*  Art  thou  the  bird  v.'hom  man  loves  best, 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast, 

Our  little  Enalish  robin  ; 
The  bird  that  comes  about  our  doors 
When  auCumrl  winds  are  sobbing? 
Aft  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  Boors  ? 

Their  Thomas  in  Finland, 

And  Russia  far  inland  ?'     (p.   iff.) 

-And  thus  to  a  common  pile- wort, 

*  Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies.,  ' 

Let  tnem  live  upon  their  praises  j 

Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets 

Primroses  will  have  their  glory  ; 

L(mg  as  there  are  violets, 

They  will  have  a  place  in  stoty  s 


-^ 


*  See  Lvrical  Ballada. 
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There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 

'Tis  the  little  Celandine.  , 

Eves  of  some  men  travel  far 

For  the  finding  of  a  star  ; 

Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 

Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout ! 

I'm  as  great  as  they,  1  trow, 

Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out, 

Little  flower  ! — I'll  make  a  stir 

Like  a  great  abtronomer.'     (p.  22.) 

And  thus  to  a  little  baby  : 

*  That  way  look,  my  infant,  lo  I 
What  a  pretty  baby  show  1 

See  the  kitten  on  the  wall, 
Sporting  with  the  leaves  that  fall, 
Wither'd  leaves,  one,  two,  and  threr, 
From  the  lofty  elder-tree  !'     (r.  50.) 

And  again : 

*  'Tis  a  pretty  baby-treat  ; 

Nor,  I  deem,  tor  me  unmeet:'     (p.  52.) 

And  thus  to  his  mistress  : 

*  I  led  my  Lucy  to  the  spot,  "  Look  here  '." 

Oh  I  joy  it  was  for  her,  and  joy  for  me  l'    (p.  67*") 

And  thus  to  a  sky-lark  ; 

*  Drunken  lark  !    thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  tiaveller  as  L 

Happy,  happy  liver! 
y       With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river, 
/        pouring  oat  praise  to  the  Almighty  Girer, 
/  Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  I 

'^         Hearing  thee,  or  else  some  other, 
As  merrv  a  brother, 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on, 
By  myself, chearfully,  till  the  day  is  done.'    (r.  tl'") 

And  thus  to  Alice  Fell, 

*«  And  wliither  are  you  going,  child, 

To  night  along  these  lonesome  ways  ?'* 
"  To  Durham"  arrswer'd  she  half  wild — • 

*' Then  come  with  me  into  the  chaise."     (p.  86.) 

und  thus  to  two  well-dressed  women,  by  way  of  greeting : 
*'  What  you  are  stepping  westward  I"—"  Yea."  (p.  U.  vol.  li.) 
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And  tbus^  to  a  buUerfiy, 

'  Litfle  butterfly  !  indeed 

I  know  not  if  you  sleep,  or  feed/    (p.  TO  ) 

How  can  we  sufliciently  lament  tlie  infatualion  of  self- 
conceit  and  our  own  disappointed  hopes  i 

Is  it  possible  for  iM r.  VV.  not  to  feel  that,  while  he  is 
pouring  op.t  his  nauseous  and  nauseating  sensibilities  to 
weeds  and  insects,  he  debases  himself  to  a  level  wit!)  his  own 
*  ideot-boy,'  infimLely  below  his  '  pretty  Celandine'  and 
'  little  butterfly  r' 

Above  all  thing^s  we  would  intreat  Mr.  W«  to  spend  more 
time  in  Ins  library  and  less  in  company  with  the'  nioods  of 
his  own  mind.'  If  he  is  nut  loo  proud  to  be  taught,  he  may 
yet  derive  instruction  and  amendment  from  books ;  but,  in 
his  presewl  diseased  state,  he  is  the  very  worst  companion  for 
himself. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  volumes  contain  no  poems 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  his  Lyrical 
Ballads.  Yet  there  area  few,  which  though  not  free  from  af- 
fectation would  do  credit  to  a  poet  of  less  acknowledged  abi- 
lities. We  here  and  there  discover  symptoms  ot"  reason 
and  judgment,  wiiich  we  gladly  hail  as  n  proof  that  his  mind 
is  not  yet  irrecoverably  lost  in  the  vortex  of  false  taste  and 
puerile  conceit.  * 


Art.  XIII. — Antiquities  of  Westminster ;  the  Old  Palace  \ 
St.  Sttplun't  Chapel,  (now  the  House  of'  Commons,)  6jC.  ^c. 
Containing  two  hundred  and  forty  six  Engravings  of  TopO" 
graphical  Ohjects^  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
no  longer  remain.  Bj/  John  1  homas  Smith.  This  Work 
contains  Copies  of  Manmvripts  which  throw  tiew  and  unJ- 
expecied  Light  on  the  anfient  Hi%tory  of  the  Arts  in  Rng' 
land.  4/0.  I  rice  Six  Guineas  with  colourrd  Plates.  5?miLby 
31,  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street. 

IT  is  highly  pleasing  to  contemplate  th.e  state  of  the  artt 
in  a  former  period,  particularly  when  they  are  attaclied  to 
Some  local  charm,  or  connected  with  historical  circnu,slance? 
of  considerable  interest  and  importance,  in  the  present 
work  we  find  in  the  numerous  engravings,  with  which  the 
proprietor  has  enriched  the  i^assy  volume,  more  than  ordi- 
nary incitements  to  a  vigilnnt  curiosity.  Those  engravings* 
contain  delineations  of  tlie  most  nntient  vestiges  of  art^ 
which  were  preserved  without  design,  and  at  last  di»cov«r«<i 
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only  by  accidenl.  The  present  House  of  Commons  before 
it  was  converted  to  its  present  use  was  Uie  favourite 
chapel  of  our  antient  kings  ;  and  that  building,  which  was 
once  consecrated  to  the  devotions  of  the  monarch,  has  since 
become  the  surest  safeguard  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
By  a  happy  transition,  the  sanctuary  of  Komish  superstition 
has  been  converted  into  a  shrine,  where  we  trust  that  the 
genius  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  will  never  cease  to  dwell. 
In  the  year  ISOO,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  enlarge  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
100  Irish  members,  on  whom  the  act  of  union  had  conferred 
a  seat  in  the  British  parliament.  When  the  wainscoting  was 
taken  down  for  this  purpose, the  wails  were  found  covered  with 
paintings  in  oil,  many  of  which  were  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
servation. This  discovery  was  immediately  communicated 
to  Mr.  Smith,  by  Dr.  Charles  Govver,  one  of  the  able  phy- 
sicians to  the  Middlesex  hospital.  Mr.  Smith  was  so  mucli 
struck  with  these  beautiful  specimens  of  antient  art  that  he 
solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  copy  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engraving.  But  as  the  workmen  were  already  em- 
ployed in  the  demolition  of  the  walls,  no  time  was  to  belost» 
The  diligence  of  Mr.  Smith,  however,  overcame  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  began  his  drawings 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  at  nine 
o'clock  every  morning,  that  he  might  not  be  in  the  way  of 
the  workmen  during  the  rest  of  tlie  day.  Nothing  but  the 
most  active  perseverance  could  have  er)abled  Mr.  Smith  to 
accomplish  his  design  ;  for  the  workmen  followed  so  close 
upon  his  steps,  that  what  he  had  copied  in  the  morning  was 
usually  demolished  before  night.  Six  weeks,  without  any  in- 
termission, were  devoted  by  Mr.  Smith  to  this  undertaking  5 
for  he  did  not  merely  delineate  the  outline  of  the  subjects;^ 
whether  on  the  stone  or  on  the  glass,  but  actually  matched 
the  colours  on  the  spot ;  so  that  his  drawings  may  be  regard- 
ed as  accurate  fac-similes  of  the  original  designs.  The  en- 
gravings themselves  are  highly  finished  ;  and  those,  vvhicli 
are  coloured,  are  not  merely  daubed  over  with  paint,  but  tint- 
ed with  delicacy  and  care.  The  reader  will  be  convinced 
of  this  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  inspect  the  three  plates 
>v'h(ch  contain  specimens  of  painted  glass.  In  these  plates 
the  skill  of  the  artist  is  shevt^n  in  alugh  degree  of  excellence  ; 
and  the  imitation  has  been  so  dexterously  managed  that  the 
pages  on  which  these  specimens  are  exhibited,  appear,  at  a 
shoit  distance  from  the  eye,  to  be  covered  with  fragments  of 
the  original  glass.  These  plates  are  the  more  curious  because 
they  exhibit  every  colour  which  is  known  in  the  practice  of 
staining   glass.     Between   pages  2S4-5  we  find  two  plates 
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St'fe'Kjh  contain  the  grotesque  pa'uitint^s,  that  were  found  in 
St.  Stephen's  chapel,  and  served  as  supporters  to  the  dilFer- 
ent  coats  of  arms  which  adorned  the  frieze.  A  close  re- 
semblanc-e  may  be  discovered  between  some  of  these  mon- 
strous combinations  and  tlie  figures  which  were  employed 
in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Between  pages '242-.'],  we 
are  presented  with  two  plates  which  contain  specimens  of 
sculpture  ;  these  are  very  tasty  and  beautiful,  and  give  us 
a  higij  idea  of  the  sumptuousuess  and  variety  of  the  orna- 
inenls  with  which  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  was  formerly 
enriched.  The  foliage  which  twines  round  some  of  the 
columns,  appears  to  viein  beauty  with  the  decorations  of  the 
Corinthian  capital.  Among  the  specimens  of  the  Gothic 
irieze  we  discover  many  which  no  Grecian  artist  would  liave 
i)lushed  to  own.  Opposite  page  251  is  a  beautiful  etching 
of  that  part  of  the  Cotton  garden,  to  which  the  fragments  of 
■stone,  which  were  taken  from  the  llouseof  Commons  in  1800, 
were  afterwards  conveyed.  In  this  piece  the  iight  is  judici- 
ously reflected  from  the  heaps  of  sculptured  ruins  that  lie  in 
.^'onfusion  on  the  ground. 

The  present  House  of  Commons  formerly  constituted  part 
of  the  palace.of  Westminster,  the  uiost  antieut  residence  of 
the  English  kings.  Here  Stow  says,  that  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor lived  and  died*  William  the  Conaueror  made  niany 
additions  to  the  royal  edifice,  and  it  is  well  known  that  his 
successor  built  the  magnificent  and  spacious  room,  whicli 
jiow  goes  by  the  name  of  VVestminsier  Uall.  This  nOble 
j)ile  of  building,  besides  th^e  smail  space  whicli  is  allotted  for 
the  courts  of  law,  was  originally  used  for  great  feasts  and  en- 
tertaiBETjents,  and  for  holding  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
nation.  For,  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Lords 
and  Conatnons  constituted  only  one  house,  when  a  separation 
look  place  between  them,  owing  probably  more  to  some  idea 
of  present  expediency  or  convenience  at  the  time,  than  to  any 
depth  of  political  v/isdom  or  sagacity.  But  those  measures 
which  seem  fortuitous,  which  are  ratlier  the  sudden  product 
of  some  fugitive  feeling  or  present  circumstances,  than  of 
mature  reflection  and  deliberate  contrivance,  are  often  found 
io  exceed  in  utility  and  permanence,  the  long  digested  com-!- 
binations  of  philosophical  speculation.  Thus  even  the  appa- 
rent caprice  of  accident  seems  often  to  inock  the  wiscloui 
of  humanity.  We  consider  the  division  of  the  legislature 
into  two  houses  to  constitute  a  prominent  excellence  in  the 
form  of  the  British  constitution.  After  their  separation  from 
the  lords,  the  house  of  commons  used  to  sit  in  the  chapter- 
house, beJonging  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  till  the  period 
©f  the  reformation_,   when  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  wa«  al- 
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lotted  for  the  purpose.  At  that  period  the  rich  specirijens 
of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  the  chapel  was  adorn- 
ed, were  prohably  held  in  little  estimation  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Komish  superstition,  which  had  become  the 
object  of  furious  abhorrence.  When  therefore  tiie  sanctuary 
of  devotion  was  converted  into  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  exubcrrnt  decorations  cm  the  windows  and  the 
walls,  were  probably  defaced  or  obscured  without  any  scru- 
ple or  lernorse.  Not  even  a  tradition  remained  of  iheir  ex- 
istence; nor  is  it  probable  that  they  would  ever  have  been 
known  if  the  union  with  Ireland,  by  necessitating  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  house,  l)ad  not  caused  them  to  be  brought  to 
ii(>lit.  Something  singular  therefore  is  attacbed  to  tlie  his- 
tory, to  the  preservatioTi  and  ihe  discovery  of  these  curious 
vestiges  of  art,  whicii  belong  to  a  period  comparatively  bar- 
barous, and  exhibiting  an  almost  lotal  dearth  in  embellish- 
ments of  genius  and  taste.  The  engravings  therefore  in 
the  present  \\  ork  serve  to  redeem  the  arfs  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  from  the  imputation  of  neglect;  for  they  [)rove 
that  the  method  of  painting  in  oil  was  practised  even  at 
that  time  witli  no  oidinary  success;  and  that  the  genius  of 
elegant  and  fanciful  design  was  then  alive.  When  AJr. 
Smitr.  was  engaged  it.  executing  the  engravings  which  en- 
rich the  present  work,  he  informs  us  in  liis  advertisement, 
that  lie  applied  to  Mr.  Havvkms,  a  gentleman  enamoured 
with  the  study  of  anuquilies,  and  who  was  ttien  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  oiVVestniinster  Abbey,  to  supj'ly  him 
with  short  descriptions  of  the  plates  which  he  intended  to 
publish.  Mr.  Hawkins  gratuitously  undertook  the  work; 
but,  as  he  pruceeded  (whether  from  a  certain  cncoe/hes  scri- 
htndi,  from  a  fondness  for  the  subject,  or  Irom  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  necessary  method  of  compression,  we 
know  not)  the  brief  descriptions  which  he  first  proposed  to 
give,  soon  swelled  into  a  royal  quarto  of  no  ordinary  size. 
JNlr,  H  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very  happy  in  checking 
the  dekuUory  excursions  of  his  pen  ;  and,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  sportsman,  is  continually  drawn  off  his  scent  by  some- 
thing as  dissunilar  as  onelhinn;  can  be  to  another.  In  p.  6l- 
2,  we  have  the  o'd  joke  of  the  parrot,  who  instead  of  twenty 
pounds,  which  the  bird  had  promised  to  a  waterman  to  save 
it  from  drowning,  cried  out  to  his  masler  when  payment  was 
demanded.  '  Give  the  knave  a  groat.*  At  p.  40  w^  have  an 
account  of  Guy  Fawkes  ;  of  whom  Mr.  Hawkins  perhaps 
imagined  that  we  had  never  heard  before  ;  and  therefore 
is  at  some  pains  to  delight  us  with  a  piece  of  novel  in- 
formation. He  accordingly  tells  us  how  many  barrels  of 
gunpowder  were  deposited  lu  the  cellar  under  the  house  of 
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Coinmons  ;  and  when  ihey  were  laid  in.  At  the  same  time 
he  notices  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  computed  the  number  of 
haneis  at  thirty-six,  though,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins's 
reckoning,  tiiere  were  only  thirty-four.  Lest  our  memory 
should  have  become  paralytic  in  travelling  from  page  40 
to  p.  146,  of  his  ample  quarto,  Mr.  Hawkins  very  conside- 
rately repeats  at  the  said  page  I4fi,  the  said  story  of  the  said 
Guy  i'awkes.  At  page  154,  Mr.  Hawkins,  always  studious 
of  our  amusement  and  instruction,  informs  us,  tiiat  '  Eiiphaz 
the  Temaiiite,  Bildad  the  Shuhiie,  and  Zophar  the  Nama- 
ihite  were  Job's  tiiree  friends;  and  are  repeatedly  so  named 
throughout  the  book.'  We  reviewers,  who  read  that  we  may 
eat,  ai;tl  write  that  we  may  dine,  cannot  express  how  mucli 
we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Hawkins  for  conveying  to  us  tliis 
important  inielligence,  which  wc  have  thought  itour  boundeti 
duty  tq  reconvey  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Hawkins,  thinking 
no  doubt  a  little  exercise  good  for  our  health,  invites  us  at 
p.  l6"0,  to  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  where  we 
are  taught  that  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  is  now  a  Turkisli 
mosque.  But,  lest  our  manners  should  be  spoiled  by  any 
long  continuance  among  the  infidels,  he  puts  on  at  p.  Ifil 
his  travelling  boots,  and  bids  us  attend  him  to  the  chapel  ot 
Loretto,  which  he  proceeds  to  measure  with  rule  and  line 
He  says 

*  That  it  is  only  thirlj'-one  feet  and  three  quarters  lonsr,  thirteerv 
feet  and  about  three  inches  wiJe,  am!  eighteen  feet  anrtthiec  quarters 
high,  except  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  wherfe  it  is  five  palms,  or  about 
three  feet  six  inches  more,  reckoning  a  palm  and  a  half  equal  to 
thirteen  incbcs.' 

By  this  lime  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  be  convinced 
that  Mr.  Hawkins  'isa.dtnd  hantl  at  a  digression  ;  and  so  nvucli 
addicted  is  he  to  this  pleasant  mode  of  writing,  that  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  produce  many  sentences  together  in  whicH. 
he  keeps  steadily  to  iiis  point.  Antiquarians  in  general  are,, 
we  know,  men  of  a  rambling  turn  ;  who  love  mightily  to 
depart  from  the  rout  before  them,  in  order  to  frisk  and  caper 
in  a  maze  of  their  own  making,  delighting  the  beholder  by 
tiie  sinuosity  of  their  steps,  and  the  complexifcv  of  their 
movements.  Mr.  Hawkins,  when  he  sat{h)wn  to  write  the 
present  volume,  was  no  doubt  determined  not  to  abandon 
the  digressive  privileges  of  his  sect.  Were  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen appointed  to  describe  aright  line  from  Charing  cross 
to  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  take  us  a  few  miles  to  the  vvrest,  in  order  to  depict 
the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  or  the  druidical  descent  of  the 
jrocking-stones  at  the  Land's  £»d  \  or,  perhaps,  after  he  had 
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idi verged  to  the  west,  he  would  make  an  abrupt  transit  ta 
the  east,  and  convey  our  patience  to  the  walls  of  Moscow, 
jf  we  were  not  a^ercifuliy  dropped  into  the  German  occa'a 
by  the  way. 

By  compressing  his    matter,  and  attending  to   the   wise 
ndage  oH  '  Ne  quid  nimis,'  JNlr.   Hawkins   might    have  com- 
posed an  interesting  work,  but,  at  present,  it  is  only  another 
book  added    to  the   mighty  catalogue   of   those   which  will 
never  be  read.     The  most  valuable  part  of  the  performance 
is  the  selection   from  the  numerous  rolls  which  were  disco- 
vered in  the  year  1800,    helonging  principally  to   the  times 
0f  Edward  the  Third.     Tliese  rolls  contain  accounts  of  the 
Tarious  expences  which  were  incurred  in  the  construction  of 
the  chapel,  and  the^'  will  furnish  some  important  data  to  the 
political  economist.   Tliey  shew  the  wages  of  various  species 
of  labour  at  that  period,  the  prices  of  several   products  and 
manufactures,  and  they  consequently  prove  the  relative  de- 
preciation which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money  since 
the  times  of  the  third  Edward,  and  our  own.     Master  Tha- 
mas  of  Canterbury,  who  was  the  principal  architect,  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  day.  The  inferior  masons  appear  to  have 
had  t^'i.  a  day  each  ;    and   the  common  labourers  only  3d. 
A  mason's  apprentice  was  allowed  2d.  a  day.     One  hundred 
nails  fot  the  scaffold  cost   lOd.   those  which  were  employed 
for  nailing  the  laths  weie  lOd.  a  thousand.     Two  oak  boards 
each  twelve  feet  long  and  two  ^^ei  wide  are  reckoned  at  I2d. 
each;  and  the  porterage  and  the  boatage  of  the  same  from 
London  by  Westminster  cost  id.   Oak  laths  were  od.  beech 
lathe  ^i^^d.  an  hundred  ;  and  eight  hundred  latiis  were  conveyed 
by  porters  and  boats  from  Soulhwark    to   Weslminsttr   for 
l|d.    Pitch  was  Id.  apoiiud;   wax  tor  cement,  tid.    Cranips 
of  iron  cost  l^-l  a  pound.   One  hundred  of  lime  cost  3s.  fid. 
The  carpenters  in   general  appear  to  iiave    had  6d.  a  day. 
^Master  John  de  Chester,  glacier,  who  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing drawings  for  the    glass   windows,  had  7s.   a  week;  and 
eleven  painters  on  glass  had  7d.   a  day  each      The  glaziers 
in  general  had  fid.  or   7d.    a  day.     One  hundred  of  white 
glass,   containing  one   hundred    and    tuenty-four    pounds 
cost  ifis.    While  lead  was  S|^'l.  a  pound  ;  pamter'soil  )S.4d. 
per  flagoii.     Want  of  room  will  not  pt  rmit  us  to  make  any 
further  selections  from  these  import wnt  documents,  nor  to 
notice  all  the  inferences  which  they  sanction,  or  all  the  con- 
clusions to  which    they    lead.     One    fact  they  indubitably 
establish  ;  that  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,   was    practised  in 
this  country  long  anterior  to  the  period,  when   that  method 
is  supposed   to    have  been   invented.     The    ingenious   Mr. 
|Iaslam,   apothecary  to  Bethlem  hospital^  had  made  a  very 
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satisfactory  analysis  of  the  col®urs,  five  years  before  the 
discovery  of  the  rolls  ;  but  wlien  the  rolls  were  discovered, 
they  proved  beyond  contradiction  the  accuracy  of  liis  exf>e- 
riaients.  If  the  crude  mass  of  antiquarian  lore  whichMr. 
Hiiwkius  lias  craiiuDed  inio  this  bulky  volume,  can  be  res- 
cued from  obhvion,  it  will  be  only  by  the  curioas  matter 
which  has  been  selected  frou)  ihe  roll*,  and  by  the  l)euuly 
and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Smitli's  engravings.  Mr.  Hawkins,  we 
have  no  doubt,  from  his  lust  tor  anlient  lore,  will  have  no 
objection  to  travel  towaids  the  tem;)le  of  fame,  with  these 
inouldy  parchments  tacked  to  his  side;  but  perhaps  he  will 
be  less  pleased  with  having  the  genius  ol  a  modern  artist 
for  the  associate  of   his  way. 


-Ai!T.  XIV. —  Prtsenf  State  0/  the  British  Comtilulion,  histori- 
ca/lj/ illustrated.  bi/Brita/i/iicus.  Svo.  4s.  Longman.    1S07. 

THE  British  constitution  is  rather  the  result  of  fortuitou* 
circumstan  "es  than  of  projihetic  prescience  or  premeditated 
contrivance.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  other  human  in- 
stitutions, in  the  pioduction  of  which  chance  has  been  more 
operative  than  design.  The  people  of  this  ^country,  always 
attached  to  liberty,  tlie  principle  of  vhich  seems  to  be  indi- 
genous in  a  British  heart,  but  actiaj;  witiiout  unity  of  inten- 
tion, or  consistency  of  plan,  have  o;'ten  laid  bold  of  favoura- 
ble conjunctures  aiui  particular  exii^encies  as  they  arose,  to 
enforce  iheir  claims  and  cslabiish  their  rights.  To  such 
combinations  of  accident  and  saeacitv,  we  are  mdei)tfd  for 
some  of  the  most  valuable  blessings  of  the  constitution.  What 
tlie  constitution  has  been  in  former  times,  it  seems  of  little 
importance  toknow,com|iared  with  the  knowledge  oivvhaL  it 
now  is.  Wliether  11  have  been  free  or  despotic  formerly,  it 
matters  little  if  ii  be  not  free  or  despotic  now.  Our  concern 
with  the  constitution  is  not  uilii  what  it  has  been,  but 
with  what  it  actually  is.  Most  writers,  with  more  fondness 
for  abstract  coiitemplatit)n  than  fur  palpable  realities,  are 
enamoured  ot  the  theoretical  beaiitv  of  the  Entrhsh  consti- 
tutiou;  on  winch  they  lavish  all  the  pom{)of  panegyric.  But 
the  theory  or  liie  British  constitution,  where  it  is  not  embu- 
<lied  in  fact,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  abstraction,  which 
has  neither  visible  nor  tangible  existence.  Ihe  theory  of 
the  constitution,  as  viewed  apart  from  the  practical  truth  an<l 
present  operation,  is  only  an  imaginary  supposition,  or  a  vi- 
sionary shade.  Ill  reviewing  therefore  the  present  woik,  we 
shall  not  consider  what  the  Biiiish  constitution  has  been,  or 
is  theoretically  reputed  to  be,  but  what  it  ucLu:>lly  is  in  its 
present  living  form,  aad  vital  operations. 
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The  British  constitution,  viewed  in  its  present  pracfTcF.! 
jealily,  is  certainly  not  a  cU'spotism  ;  for  a  desjiotisin  sup- 
poses an  arbitrary  will,  variable  in  its  determinations,  and 
superseding  the  fixed  rules  of  law,  Dut  no  such  will  exists 
30  the  British  constitution  ;  for  every  individual  is  amenable 
\o  the  law,  and  only  to  the  law.  No  man  can  be  injured 
either  in  his  person  or  his  property  by  the  arbitrary  man- 
dates of  the  txecutive.  'Noi  a  constable  or  a  tipstaff  would 
dare  to  execute  the  fiat  of  a  king,  which  should  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  ;  or  if  he  did,  he  would  be  amenable  to  the 
law,  which  he  bad  violated.  Under  the  British  constituiioi» 
therefore  every  individual  enjoys  personal  security,  or  that 
security  which  arises  from  the  common  protection  of  the 
law.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  solid  and  broad  bases 
on  which  every  free  government  must  rest;  and  of  which 
other  nations  who  want  the  enjoyment,  can  better  appre- 
ciate tlie  worth.  The  rights  of  individuals  are  protected 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate  or  the  partiality  of 
the  judge  by  tlie  trial  by  jury  ;  which,  as  far  as  personal 
right  or  security  is  con(-erned,  must  be  considered  as  a  suf- 
ficient check  to  the  arbitrary  propensities  which  may  lurk 
in  the  breasts  of  individuals,  or  in  any  part  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  trial  by  jury  ensures  the  inipartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  every  individual  ;  and  vviiile  this  inva- 
luable riglit  is  left  entire  and  unimpaired,  we  may  possess, 
notwithstanding  the  interested  views  of  our  politicians  or 
the  despotic  wishes  of  ministers,  a  portion  of  liberty,  almost 
sufficient  for  domestic  use  and  individual  enjovment. 

Next  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  importance,  and  perhapseven 
superior  to  it  in  general  usefulness,  is  tiif,  liberty  of  the 
press:  this  is  one  of  the  most  inestimable  benefits  which 
was  procured  by  the  revolution  of  l6t^9.  ^'''d  if  that  revolution 
had  been  productive  of  ho  other,  it  would  have  been  cheaply 
purchased  though  with  a  deluge  of  blood.  Before  the  revo- 
lution DO  book  could  he  printed  without  a  licence  from  the 
court,  but  in  the  year  ir)y4',  tliis  iuvifJious  restriction  was 
removed,  and  the  mind  of  man  was  suflered  to  expatiate 
without  any  arbitrary  impediment  in  the  legion  of 
philosophical,  of  moral  and  political  speculation.  We 
heartily  agree  with  the  sensible  writer  of  this  dispassion- 
ate performance,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  the  liberty  of  the  press  constitutes  the 
best  safeguard  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  not  only 
contributes  to  the  exposure  of  bad  measures,  but  it  operates 
as  a  check  on  wicked  men.  No  man  likes  to  be  called  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  public,  and  to  have  his  whole  poli- 
tical lii^  and  conduct  «saayassed  by  the  scrutinizing  sagacity 
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of  intellect;  lohavehis  errorsi-efuted,  bis  sopliistry  expo- 
sed, his  arliHce  unravelled,  his  injiislice  developed,  liis  cra- 
elty  held  up  to  tlie  lit^htjand  his  hypocrisy  laid  bare.  How- 
ever indifferent  a  man  may  ap^.ear  to  the  pubhc  opinion, 
be  is  seldinn  indifferent  to  tiie  feehng  of  general  coa- 
tempt  and  scorn.  The  most  unprincipled  iniscreant  would 
williiigiy  enjoy  the  esteem,  the  respect  and  approbation  of 
his  fellow  creatures  ;  but  to  be  marked  out  as  the  object  of 
universal  reprobation,  cannot  but  be  g;a!ling  fo  any  mind, 
where  the  ordinary  sensibilities  of  l)uinanity  have  not  been 
quite  blunted  and  destroyed  by  the  effrontery  ot  habitu^ 
and  obdurate  vice.  The  last  feeling  which  depravity  ap- 
pears to  relinquish,  is  that  of  respect  for  the  good  opinion 
of  its  fellow  creatures.  Hence,  when  virtue  is  forsaken^, 
hyp<»cri3y  is  so  often  substituted  in  its  place,  and  though  a 
hypocrite  cannot  but  be  a  bad  man,  yet  h^,  who  has  so  far 
tlirown  off  all  respect  for  viitue,  as  to  reject  even  tlie  coun- 
terfeit, is  a  worse.  Hence  we  see  how  that  sort  of  judi€ial 
superintendance,  which  the  vigilance  of  a  free  press,  acting 
in  unison  with  tlie  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature,  is  conti- 
nually exercising  over  the  hearts  and  lives,  the  motives  and 
the  actions  of  public  men,  nuist  tend  to  obstruct  them  in 
their  career  of  folly  and  of  sin,  to  abash  them  with  shame 
and  to  goad  them  with  remorse.  Even  the  executive  itself, 
which  is  amenable  to  the  tribunal,  not  only  of  its  own  con- 
science, but  of  public  reprehension,  is,  in  some  measure, 
overawed  by  the  inquisitive  agency  of  the  press.  And 
>uch  indeed  is  the  degree  of  moral  controul  which  is  thus 
exercised  over  the  servants  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  sove- 
reign himself,  that,  where  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  preser- 
ved, but  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  minions 
of  power,  though  invested  with  the  sword. 

The  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  appear  to 
be  tiie  most  essential  parts,  the  vital  essences  of  tlie  present 
British  constitution.  On  these  the  peop'e  are  principally 
dependant  for  the  security,  the  freedom  a: id  the  happines'j 
which  they  enjo3^  And  the  two  evils  of  the  constitution, 
which  are  must  adverse  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  and 
to  the  general  good  of  the  empire,  whetlier  poiilicaiiy  or 
morally  considerfd,  are  the  exorbitant  patronage  of  the 
crwwn,  and  the  detective  representation  of  the  peoj;ie  The 
first  of  these  evils  has  evidently  arisen  out  of  the  last,  for  a 
more  popular  and  independent  House  o^  Comipons,  or  a 
more  adequate  representation  of  the  talents,  the  vftne,  and 
the  property  of  the  country,  would  never  have  suffered  cor- 
ruption to  reach  its  present  heiglu,  or  to  stalk  abroad  with 
^uch  an  unblushing  front,     in  some  of  tije  lale  debates^  in  a 
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certain  feouse,  we  have  been  shocked    to  hear   it  confessed 
that  the  malignant  gangrene  has  eaten  its  way  into  llje  very 
bosom  of  the  legislature.     We  would  by  no  means    wish  to 
have  the  patronage  of  the  crown  so  far  abridged  as  to  leave 
it  incapable   of  gratifying    on    proper  occasions  the    most 
munificent   generosity.     VVe  are  anxiixis  to  see  the  old  and 
faithful  servants  of  the  country   liberally    rewarded.      And, 
as  far  as  pensions  are  bestowed    for  services  actuaily  prrfornt' 
€ff,  we  shall  always  be  advocates    for    the  grant.'  The   go- 
vernment of  a  rich  country  like  this,  ought  not  to  be  a  par- 
simonious,   hula  liberal  benefactor.     Its  recompenses  ought 
to  be  ample  and  munificent.     But  can  any  man,  who  wishes 
"*vell  either  to  the  crown  or   to  the  people,  be    an    advocate 
for  that  prodigality  of   influence,  which  has  no  other  object 
than  to  corrupt  the  virtuous  principle  of  the  country  ?  which 
does  not  reward  the  old  and  laborious  servant  of  the  people, 
but  the  profligate  and  unprincipled  of  ever}-  age  and  descrip- 
tion, who  are  willing  to   truckle  their   patriotism    for    gold, 
and  sell  their  conscience  for  a  job  ?    Can  the  crown  itself"  be 
exalted  or  honoured  by  a  patronage,  the  operation  of  which, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  generous  feelings,  tends  only  to 
increase  the  sordid  selfishness  of  man  r   Is  not  the  possession 
of  such  patronage  a  disgrace  and  humiliation  to  the  possessor 
ofthecrown  ?  Inthepresent  state  of  thecountry,  almost  every 
act   of  the  government   is   made  a  job,  and  every  job   has 
a   view  to  an    accession   ©f    corrupt    influence    in    a  cer- 
tain house.     The  late  administration,  whose  loss  the  country 
will  long  deplore,  had  begun  to  diminish  the  enormity  of  this 
jobbing  system,   this  infamous  barter  of  moral  principle  for 
the  wages  of  sin.     Their  successors,   however,  in   oflice,  if 
^vemay  judge  from  their  acts,  seem  unwilling  te  relinquish 
one  particle  of  the  power  of  purchasing  adherents  by  the  alj- 
potent  charms  of  pensions  and  reversions.    On  their  coming 
into  office,  and  before  indeed  they  had  quite  found  the  way 
to  their  seats,    it  became  very  apparent  that  personal  emo- 
Juraent  appeared  to  them  the  best  way  of  serving  tl.eir  coun- 
try.    Mr.  Perceval  could  not  take  the  chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  without  the  appendage  of"  the  cliancellorship  of 
thedntchv  of  Lancaster;  nor  was  his  lust  of  gain  to  be  ap- 
peased without  the  possession  of  the  fair  inheritance  for  life. 
Before,   therefore,    this  gentleman   had  rendered  one  iota  of 
good  to  his  country,  and  when  it  was  universally  known  that 
lie  had  no  capacity  for  the  office,  which  he  had  accepted,  he 
was  actually    paid  for  his  accc})tauce,    and  rewarded  for  hig 
incapacity  bv  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  things  in  the 
patronage   of  the   crown  !   !   !     We    leave  the    emotions  of 
contempt  and  indignation  which  such  conduct  must  inspire. 
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to  rise  spontaneously  in  the  bosom  of  the  reader, without  en- 
deavouring to  increase  the  feeling  by  the  description  of  our 
own.  The  unwillingness  of  the  present  ministry  to  part  with 
any  portion  of  the  power  of  corruption  may  be  seen  in  the  re- 
jection of  the  reversion  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Tbis 
bill  had  passed  the  commons,  where  the  ministers  were  more 
afraid  of  incurring  censure  by  opposing  it;  but  they  determi- 
ned to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  secret  manoeuvre  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Only  one  member  of  the  cabinet  attended  the  dis- 
cussion ;  but  they  fixed  on  an  agent  for  the  purpose;  a  maa 
admirably  calculated  for  such  dirty  work.  Who  was  this  ? 
Gentle  reader,  ecce  homo !  no  other  than  the  honest,  the 
disinterested  and  unpensioned  Earl  of  Melville  himself,  on 
whom  such  a  fervid  panegyric  may  be  read  in  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  noble  earl  has  certainly  one 
merit, — that  of  unblusfiing  consistenc}', — but  we  vrill  not  say- 
in  what.  The  reader,  if  he  please,  may  search  for  it  in  lire 
catalogue  of  those  virtue's,  which  have  raised  many  a  man  to 
a  certain  post  of  capital  elevation. 

As  we  have  said  above,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  -see  the 
crown  rendered  incapable  of  gratifying  the  feeling  of  a 
virtuous  generosity,  or  of  affording  a  liberal  remunera- 
tion for  those  services,  which  Jiave  been  actually  performed: 
But  is  the  crown  to  have  the  power  of  bestowing  places  and 
emoluments  not  only  on  its  present  favourites,  but  on  all 
the  masters  and  misses  who  are  to  come  from  ihrir  loins? 
Are  we  not  only  to  corrupt  the  father,  but,  bv  anticipation, 
to  vitiate  the  principles  of  the  son  ?  Are  the  motions  of  go- 
vernment so  clogged  with  di  flic  cities,  that  they  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  lavisliing  the  boon  of  mercenary  grants 
and  unmerited  indulgence  not  only  on  the  generation  which 
is,  but  on  that  wiiich  is  to  come  ?  The  confession  of  such 
incapacity  would  be  the  grossest  libel  that  was  ever  publish- 
ed on  the  sovereign  or  the  government.  A  good  government 
rules  by  love  ;  the  affections  of  the  people  are  the  only  force 
which  it  needs,  and  that  force  will  always  be  commensurate 
with  the  exigency  of  the  times  and  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
To  say  that  the  executive  cannot  do  its  duly  without  first 
bribing  a  majority  of  the  legislature  to  neglect  theirs,  is  to 
confess  that  the  measures  of  the  executive  are  radically  bad  ; 
and  that  the  government  itself  is  rotten  at  the  core.  For  a 
good  government  aud  a  venal  legissluture  are  terms  which  are 
totally  incompatible  and  dissimilar.  No  man  is  willing  to  lay 
out  iiis  money  without  an  adequate  return.  But,  when  he 
sees  men  lavishing  thousands  upon  thousands  to  procure  a 
seat  in  parliament,  and  converting  a  place  in  the  legislature 
into  a  monicd  speculation,   what  are  we  to  suppose  lut  that 
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ft  man's  vote  \n  that  house  is  a  saleable  commodity,  and  that 
his  political  conscience  may  be  traflicked,  like ;'.  bale  of  goods, 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  patronage  or  a  certain  sum  of 
gold  ? 

With  respect    to  the  defective  representation   of  the  peo- 
ple, to  which,    more  than  to  any   other  cause,  we  may  as- 
cribe all  the  present  political  ills  which  we  deplore,  it  is  more 
easy  to  ascertain  the   disease  than  to   prescribe  tlie  remedy. 
The  first    is  ahuost    universally    confessed,   but  hardly  two 
persons   agree  about  the  last.     The  present  system    is   bad 
indeed^  but   universal   sulfrage  would   be  worse.      Universal 
suffrage  would  soon  destroy  that  equilibrium  of  power,  which 
ought  to  subsist  between    the  three  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture.    It  would  engender  a   democracy    that   would  hardly 
leave  a  vestige  of  monarchy  behind.     \V'hatever  reform  may 
be  adopted  in  the  House  oi  Commons,  the  only  one  which 
can  be  either  wise  or  safe  is  that  which  shall  make  propeity 
the  basis  of  suffrage;  and  which  shall    cause  that  property 
to  be  more  geueraily   represented  in  the    house.     A  people 
who  had   no  properly,  would  have  little  need    of  a  house  of 
representatives.     1  l»e    necessity    of    representation    arises 
prmcipally  out  of  the  existence  and  relations  of  property. 
l*roperly  requires  the  aid  of  civil  government  to  support  the 
possessor  in  his  right,  and  to  repress  violence  and  injustice. 
But  civil  governint  nt  cannot  exist  without  pecuniary  sup- 
port.    The   property,  which  is  protected,    must  pay  a  part 
for   the   protection,     J3nt    how  is  the  quantum  of  payment 
to  be  regulated  ?   !f  we  allow  the  government  itself  to  define 
the  portion,  v.eexposethe  subject  to  unnecGspaty  exaction 
and  arbitrary    imposts.      Hence  a  house  of  representatives 
becomes   necessary,    that  the  peoj>le,  who    pay  taxes^  may 
tax  tliemselves;   and  that  more  may  not  he  taken  from  them 
than  they  can  afford   to  give.     Hence,  then,    we   see  that 
such   a  body  as  the  house  of  commons  must  be  regarded  al- 
most exclusively  as  t!ie  representatives  of  property ;  and,  of 
course,  ihe  whole  property  of  the  country,  wliich  is  subject  to 
taxation, ought  to  be  adequately  and  universally  represented,. 
Todeprive  any  part  oFthe  property  of  tliecountny, paving  taxes, 
of  the  right  ot  suffrageaiid  the  privilege  of  representation, is  to 
do  the  grossest  injustice  to  the  possessors.      It  is  to  inflict  on 
such    persons  the  badge  of  servitude,  and  to  hold  over  their 
licads  the  scou'ge  of  oj>piession.      For  in  a  free  state  every 
individual,  who  contributes  to  the   imposts  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  supposed  virtually  to  assent  to  the  imposition.     He 
gives  no  more  than  he  has  enabled  his  representative  togrant. 
iJere  we  beiiold  liberty  and  justice  bound  hand    in  hand    to 
Hiaioiaiu   the  invioUbie  rigiits  of  property  and  secure  th^ 
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subject  from  oppression.  But  those  proprietors  who  have 
no  right  of  suffrage,  are,  iti  fact,  not  represented,  and  all 
the  money  wliich  is  taken  out  of  their  pockets  must  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  the  voluntary  boon  of  tree  men,  but  the 
forced  offering  of  slaves.  Now  as  property  in  money  pays 
taxes  as  well  as  property  in  land,  property  in  money  ought 
.to  be  represented  as  well  as  property  in  land.  And  as  pro- 
perty which  belongs  to  one  sect,  is  as  much  subject  to  tax- 
ation as  property  which  belongs  to  another,  both  justice  aod 
equity  require  that  the  catholic  should  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  representative  whom  he  approves  as  well 
as  the  protestant;  and  that  no  person  should  be  excluded 
from  the  representative  body  on  account  of  his  religion  or 
his  sect.  The  reform,  therefore,  which  we  should  propose 
to  introduce  into  the  house  of  commons,  would  be  such  as 
would  diffuse  the  right  of  suffrage  among  every  species  of 
proprietors  ;  and  leave  no  man,  who  directly  contributes  to 
\lm  payment  of  taxes,  without  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  his 
jepresentative.  Such  a  reform,  which  is  what  justice  and 
liumanity,  what  common  equity  and  common  sense  most 
imperiou'^ly  deinand,  vifould  tend,  more  than  any  Other  mea- 
sure, to  give  solidity  to  the  government,  peace  to  the  church, 
;«nd  general  satisfaction  to  the  empire.  VVesliall  not  enter, 
till  another  opportunity  occurs,  into  the  details  of  the  plan 
which  we  should  propose  ;  but  we  have  thought  it  our  duty 
to  say  thus  much  respecting  the  principle,  which  ought  to 
direct  any  plan  of  reform  which  we  may  adopt.  The  pre- 
sent ministers  are,  we  know,  sworn  enemies  to  all  reform^ 
Bad  as  things  are  they  will  leave  them  as  they  are  ,•  al!  im- 
piovenients  will  have  to  encounter  their  inveterate  dislike, 
iind  their  steady  opposition.  Under  their  management  the 
afi'airs  of  the  country  will  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  till  no 
liope  is  left  but  in  the  struggle  of  despair. 


Art.  XV  — Authentic  Materink for  a  Ilistorj/  of  the  People 
of  Mn/ta.  First,  Second,  Third,  and  fourth  Parts. 
Nowjirat  pnhlis/ied.  To  be  continued.  By  William  Eton, 
Ef^q.  Superiutendant-general  of  the  Quarantine  and  pub- 
lic Health  Department  in  Malta.  Jst'o.  6s,  Cudeli.  J 802, 
1805, and  J  807. 

THE  fourth  part  of  these  materials,  the  only  one  widch 
has  not  been  already  some  time  before  the  public,  is  that 
which  more  immediately  calls  for  our  attention.  Tlie  others 
are  second  editions,  printed  uoiformly,so  as  to  make  with 
that  now  published,  a   respectable    Bvo.  volume.     But   the 
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contents  of  this  fourth  livraif^on  are  not  what  had  been  announ- 
ced at  the  publication  ot  the  third,  the  subject  having  been, 
for  private  reasons,  unavoidably  deferred.  Wiiat  we  have 
now  given  us  consists  principally  of  a  defence  of  the  au- 
thor's own  conduct  from  !«ome  attiu  ks  whicli  he  has  suffered 
in  consequence  oH  his  former  publications. 

We  are  not  favoured  with  the  whole  extent  of  these  char- 
ges;    but  from  the  kind  of  defence  which  is  set  up,    we  can 
iinderslaad  their  nature       One  of  them  seems  to  be  his  hav- 
ing been  too  strenuous    a  defenderof   the  rights   and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  Malta;   a  line  of  conduct  which  seems 
to  have  given  offence    to  some  persons  connected    with  the 
higher  powers.     The  government  of  Malta   was   originally 
free;   the   chief  authority  of   the    state  being  vested  in  a 
popular  council  of  representatives  ^the  Consiglio   Pupolare); 
by  whom  the  principal    magistrates    were  appointed,  and  in 
■whom  the  legislative  power    was   vested.     After    ihe  island 
had  been  ceded  by  Charles  V.  to  the  order  of  St.  John    of 
Jerusalem,  the  grand  master  began  to  make  encroachments 
on  the  privileges  of  the  Maltese  ;  by    deiirees  he   filled    the 
Consiglio  Popolare  with  his  own  creatures;  and,  at  length 
in  1775,  took  occasion,  from  a   popular  insurrection,  to  sup- 
press il  altogether.     However  in  179^  Bonaparte  appeared, 
and  took  possession   of  Valetta  'vilfiout  resistance,  the  grand 
master  and  knights,  whether  from  fear,  affection,  or  corrup- 
tion, delivering  up  the  island  to  the  invaders,  and  thus  abdi- 
cating: for  ever  their  own   dominion.     Bui  the  battle  of  the 
is ile,  which  threw  the  command  of  the    Mediterranean  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  English,  quickly  changed  the  face 
of  things.     The  Maltese  rose   in    arms   ag?.insl  the   French, 
drovr  them  froni   every  outpost  into  Valetta,    and   after    a 
siege  of  two  years,   which  cost  the  inhabitants  twenty  thou- 
sand lives  and  much  treasure,  w  ith  the  aid  of  a  Portuguese 
and  British  squadron,  tiually  ieiiu(edthem  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering.     By  this  heroic  conduct,  Mr.    Eton    wa4 
induced  to  contend  that  the  Maltese  had  regained  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  the  island,  ihcN  having   been  tlie   prin- 
cipals in    the  war,  and    both    the   English    and    Portuguese 
having  acted   merely   ns   auxiliaries.     He  wished    then    for 
the  restoration  of  their  free  consliiution  under  the  protection 
of  England;  and  wilii  mm  li  zeal  and  industry,  put  tl  e  Eng- 
lish public  in   possession  of  many   \aluablr   dotumeuts    re- 
garding then-  constitution  and  tieir  local  estabiishii. cuts.  He 
also  annexed   a  scheme  of  a  form  of  government    lor  Mal- 
ta and  Goza,  unilingihe  essential  parts  of  the    privileges  of 
the  islands  with  tlie  tunctions  ol  a   Biilish   governor,   drawn 
lip  bv^omeof  the  most  eidightened  of  the  ih habitants,  and 
^hich,  it  was  thought,  would  perfectly  satisfy  the  people. 
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These  exertions  of  Mr.  Eton's  have  subjected  him  to  the 
accusation  of  piomoling  discontent  among  tiie  people  of 
iMalta,  and  instigating  them  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  But  he  calls  upon  his 
acctisers  to  give  a  reason  wliy  these  p;^ople  should  be  more 
pleased  vvitli  an  arbitrary  form  of  government,  or  submit: 
more  willingly  to  the  loss  of  their  aiitient  liberty  under  his 
niiijcsty's  civil  commissioners,  than  they  \vere  under  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  comparing  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  peDple  under  these  d;fferenl  masters,  he-dravvs  a 
picture  not  very  favourable  to  the  present  rulers.  During 
the  residence  of  the  order  the  people  had  many  advantages^ 
many  inducements  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  rights,  not 
one  of  which  the}'  now  enjny.  The  monastic  order  was  com- 
posed both  of  lay  brethren  and  priests,  it  being  the  only  re- 
ligious order  in  wiiich  the  laity  (the  knights)  ar^  superior  to 
the  ecclesiastics.  If  the  laity  consisted  of  lorcisners,  the 
priests,  of  whatever  degree,  were  Mahese.  These  had  ail 
of  them  benefices  or  stipends,  from  funds  established  for  that  : 
purpose,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a  family  in  Malta  but 
iiad  some  member  of  it  aittached  to  the  order.  Titles  of  ho- 
nour were  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  Maltese,  though  they 
had  no  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  order.  Many  infe- 
rior officers  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  and  were  entitled  to 
a  degree  of  respect  and  superiority  above  otiiers. 

Under  the  English  government  the  popular  council,  whicli 
for  two  3'ears  had  managed  the  affssirs  of  the  island,  and 
given  energy  and  direction  to  the  war  against  the  Srench, 
has  been  dismissed  ;  the  revenues  destined  to  tbe  support  of 
the  ecclesiastics  have  been  seized  on,  and  the  priests  have 
been  forced  to  coutenr  themselves  with  reduced  pensions; 
the  honours  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Maltese  under 
tne  order  are  no  longer  bestowed;  the  market  with  Spain 
being  cut  off,  near  thirty- five  thousand  persons,  who  used  to* 
be  employed  in  spinning,  &c.  are  most  of  them  thrown  out 
of  employment  ;  in  fine,  the  prices  of  pro-visions  have  been 
tripled,  while  laud  has  diminished  in  value. 

The  Maltese  expected  (whether  upon  ju^l  foundatvon  or 
not  does  not  appear)  to  be  admitted  to  a  full  participation  of 
the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution  ;  and  as  this  has  been* 
hitherto  withheld  from  them, it  cannot  but  excite  dissatisfac- 
tion, .  This  combination  of  circumstances  is  sureiv  per- 
fectly adequate  to  account-for  any  discontents  which  may 
exist  among  the  inhabitants.  As  Britons  and'  friends  of 
liberty,  we  v/ish  its  blessings  to  be  diffused  among  all  who' 
are  under  the  protecting  arm  of  its  government.  But  we 
■see  lio  grounds  for  aUaching  blame  to  those  who  have  hi* 

€eit.  Rev.  VoL  W.  daguit,  IBO?.  ii  e 
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iherto  thought  proper  to  withhold  from  these  isranders  the 
benefit  of  a  fixed  Constitutioji,  founded  apon  JHsr  and  hberal 
principles.  Our  own  tenure  is  uncerraJn  ;  and  imperious  cir- 
cumstances muy  render  that  Hne  of  conduct  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence,wldch  in  other  circumstances  would  by  no  means  be  a 
matrer  of  choice.  Wc  must,  however,  declare  our  opiuiou  that 
as  far  as  we  c;in  judge  from  the  docuujents  before  us,Mr. Eton's- 
Lehavicur  has  not  been  merely  innocent,  but  laudable  ;  and 
the  testimonies  in  his  favour  from  the  magistrates  of  the 
cities  of  Valelta,  Vittoriosa,  Senglea,  and  Cospicua,  must  am- 
ply console  him  lor  any  mortification  he  may  have  undergone 
from  the  malevolence  of  private  slander. 

The  subject  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Eton's  vindication  being  of 
a  public  nature,   is  generally  interesting.     On  a  second  ar- 
ticle of   his  defence,  as  it  regards  a  transaction  wholly  pri- 
vate, we  must  abstain  from  giving  an   opinion.     We  collect 
from  it_,  however,  that  wheat,  the  average  price  of  vsrhich  is  at 
Malta  from  70s.  to  80s.  a  quarter,  was  brought  by  him  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  delivered  at  Malta  at  the  rate  of  3os.   a 
quarter.     It  is  clear  then,  according  to  this  statement,  that 
an  immense  profit  may  be  made  by  this  trade,  and  Mr,  Eton 
has  proposed  to  form  an  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting a  great  and  constant  revenue  i'rom  it.  if  government,, 
however,    have  not  thought  fit  to    sanction  this   project,  we 
think   them  entitled    to   praise.     However  specious  it    may 
seem,  it  amounts   to  no  more   than  that  government  shoufd 
become  CO! n-factors.     Every  dabbler  in  political  ceconomy 
xnows  how  hostile  this  is  to  the  rights  of  trade,  and  eventually 
bow  injurious  it  may  prove  to  the  cojmnunity.     Tiie  busiues's 
of  government  is  to  procure  and  maintain  for  the  British  mer- 
chant the  free  navigation  of  the  Biack  Sea.     The  merchant 
has  atprejent  the  liberty  of  depositing  his  corn  in  the  mnga- 
iiine^  at  Malta,  by  paying  a  slight  transit  duty.      Under  this 
system  the  merchant  has  the  right  to  say  to  the  government, 
Lahsiz  noun  [aire.     Any  other  system   may  tcird  to  the  en- 
richment of  jobbers,  and  some  of  their  gold  may  perchance 
slip  into  the  silken  pockets  of  some  right  honourable  patron  at 
hom*^.     But  we  are  certain,  that  not  a  single  sous  will  by  any 
accident  mistake  its  way  into  the  public  purse. 

Mr.  Eton  has  added  particuhirs  of  the  revenue  of  Malta 
and  Goza,  the  total  of  which  is  287^705  1. ;  an  account  of  the 
coin  and  land  measures;  and  of  the  coin.  We  cannot  but, 
rem;'.!  k  a  great  change  of  tone  and  spirit  in  the  last  from  that 
which  disiinguished  the  former  ptirt  of  his  observations. 
I''ormerly  he  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his  con- 
tempt and  iiidignalion  at. the  conduct  and  mannera  cf  the 
knii^hts. 
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*  Could  such  a  community,'  he  exclaimed,  *  deserve  the  protec- 
tion of  sovereigns  ?  and  can  their  merited  destiny  interest  the  nations 
of  Europe  so  far  as  to  draw  the  sword  to  re-establish  them  in  a  seat, 
w  here  they  disgraced  religion,  and  the  characters  of  gentlemen  and 
suldiers  :' 

Bui,  as  we   proceed,   we   find  him  disposed  to  speak   with 
more  moderation  and  urbanity   than  lie   nov/    does  of  tliese 
same  knights.     We  are  also  much  inclined   to    doubt  whe- 
ther he  is  acquainted  with  the  secret   springs,  which   set  irt 
motion  the  insurrection  of  the  Maltese  in  1798,  and  whether 
he  is  therefore  warranted    in  resting  the  claims  of  the    Mal- 
tese to    independence  upon  their  having;  achieved  the  ton- 
f|uest  of  the  island  by  their  own  spontaneous  exertions.  This 
insurrection  had  no  soonerbrokea  outthan  the  insurgents  re- 
ceived a  British  ofRc€r,who  acted  as  their  commander  in  chief, 
and  who  afterwards  governed  the  island  under  a  British  conl- 
mission.    Whether  there  was  or  was  not  any  connection  with 
foreign  powers  from  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  is  a  se- 
cret which  undoubtedly  has   not  been  confided  to  Mr.  Eton, 
and  of  which  probably  he   is  entirely  ignorant.      It  will  pro- 
bably remain  for  a  time  among  many  other  articles  of  secret 
history,  the  ascertainmeat  of  which  may  reward  the  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  the  future  historian,  and  may  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  next  generation. 


Art,  XVI. — A  Memoir  concerning  ike  Political  State  of 
Matta.  Bi/  John  Joseph  Dillon,  E$q.  Barrister  at  Law. 
4to.     Booker,     1807. 

MR.  Dillon  thinks  that  we  ought  immediately  to  declare 
cur  determination  to  reuiin  Malta;  and    to  establish  a  free 
form  of  government  in  the  island,  subject  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain.     If  we  retain  the  possession,  we  entirely 
agree  with  the  author  of  the  Memoir  that  we  ought  to  frame 
such  a  constitution   for   the  island,  as  is    best  suited    to    the 
habits,   and    most    agreeable  to   the  wishes   of  the  people^ 
But  we  are  not  quite  in  unison   with  Mr.   Dillon  about  the 
wisdom  or    the  policy  of  preserving  the  dominion   of  the 
island.     More  importance  in    apolitical   point  of  view,  has 
been  attached  to  tlse  possession  than  it  deserves.     It  has  been 
panegyrized  as  the  key  lo  the  east,  or  a  sort  of  convenient 
jesting  plade  in  our  way  to  the  mouth-sof  the  INile.     Unless 
the  natives  of   ludostan    acquire   in    some  future  period,    a 
degree  of  physical    strength   and    moral   resolution    beyond 
:'wiiiit  they  atpresent  possess,  that  country  will  continue   t» 
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be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  -any   European   power    which 
possesses  the   sovereignty  of  the  sens,  and  can    aftoid   au 
annual  drain  of  troops  from  the  redinuUmcy  of  its   popnUi- 
tion.     If  the  navy  of  France  should  ever    becon^e   superior 
to  that   of  England,  the  dominion    of  the  ectsl  would    not 
he  long  ere  it  was  transferred  from  the  merchants  in  Leaden- 
hall  street  to  the  court  of  the  Thurllerie?,  notwithstanding 
any  sovereignty  which  we  might  erect  in  Malta  or  in  Egypt.^ 
And  indeed  Malta  itself,  whenever  it  becomes  an   object  ot 
contention,  must  always  ultimately  be  reduced  by  that    go- 
A'ernmcnt  which  is  triumphant  on  tlie  waves.     We  are    in- 
debted for  the  present  possession  to  our   nuval    supremacy; 
and,  while  tiial  supremacy  lasts,  though,  even  in  the  event  ot 
peace,  we  should  abandon   the  island  to-morrow,  we    might 
xetake   it  within    six  months   after  the    commencement   of 
another  war.     We  are  not  advocates  for  extending  the  ter- 
litoiial  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain-;  and  we  deem  it  more 
wise  to  rest  contented  with  what  we  have,  or  even  to  abandon 
a  part  of  what  we  have,  than  to  endeavour  to  acquire  more. 
Were  we  at  this  moment  masters  of  the  whole  continent  ol 
South  America,  our  domestic    strength   would   be  less    than 
it  is,  without  any  accession  being  made  to  the  reality  of  our 
-wealth.     In  the  present  crisis  of  our  fate,    when   the    most 
formidable  enemy  whom  we  ever  had  to  encounter,  is  mena- 
'  cing  our  destruction, — instead   of  endeavouring   to    stretch 
the  legs  and  arms  of  the  empire  abroad,  we  ought  to   devise 
means  to  invigorate  the  heart  at  home.     The  more  we  con- 
<|uerfrom  the  enemy  in  other  countries,  the  more  liable  we 
become  to  be  conquered  in  our  own.     The  augmentation  ot 
our  territorial  sovereigntN'may  indeed  increase  the  patronage 
of  the  govc^rnment,  but  thai  patronage  is  usucilly  coextensive 
■with  the  moral   depravity  of  tde  people;    and    affords  no 
uncertain  symptom  of  the  real  weakness  of  the  empire. 


Art.  XWU.—J  Letter  to  Lord  GrenviJh  upon  the  repeated 
Publication  of  his  Letter  to  the  ^Secretary  of  the  Sarit*^ 
for  the  promoting  Chri»[iun  Knozc/edge,  S)C.  By  tha  Ktv. 
II.  B.  Wilson.,  M.  A,     fit/.     C.  and  J.  Riving  ton. 

AnT.  XVIir. — An  earnest  Address  to  Men  of  all  Orders  and 
Degrcsin  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  rs-^ 
specting  Papists,     Is.     liivinglon. 

Art.  XIX. — Observations  on  (what  is  called)  the  Catholic 
Bill.     By  a  lam/cr,     Hatchard, 

THE  iuleioperale  aad  idle  author  of  the  iirst.  of  these 
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pamphlets,  who  is  woilhy  likewise  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  second^  pushes  ivom  shore  Avith  abundance  of  sait,  but 
^vith  so  total  a  neglect  of  ballast  that  he  upsets  in  the  very 
first  page.  After  a  j/^orf^st  declaration  of  his  superiority  to 
tlie  ex-minister,  iu  speaks  of  the  prolestant  e'stabiishment  of 
ill  is  realm,  as  recently/  and  seiious/ij  menaced  hi/ the  7na</i;— 
9iatio)n  oj  his  loixkhip  and  associafea.  AVe  hardly  know  whe- 
ther most  to  admire,  the  impudence  of  this  meek  and  lowly 
presbyter,  or  his  cunning  in  perverting  an  act  merely  poli- 
tical, iiito  a  menace  lield  out  to  religion.  He  is  astonished 
that  his  lordship  should  object  to  the  address  drawn  up  by  the 
members  of  Sion  house,  and  pay  no  attention  to  those  of 
many  other  bodies  throughout  the  kii.'gdom,  who  speak  the 
same  sentiments  (and  we  must  add  nearly  in  the  same  lan- 
guage) with  those  of  this  institution.  In  our  opinion  his 
lordship  had  acted  with  more  dignity  in  witbdrawitig  his 
name  from  a  society,  which,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  was 
resolving  itself  into  ajuntoof  miserable  and  priest  ridden  po- 
liticians. In  point  ofjustice,  lie  certainly  had  a  right  to  dis- 
sent from  an  address  which  oblicjuely  reflected  insult  on  him- 
self, one  of  its  members. 

We  have  termed  the  measure,  which  occasioned  the  dis- 
missal of  the  late  ministers,  a  political  measuie  ;  and  nothing 
but  the  most  consummate  distortion  and  artifice  can  twist 
it  into  any  other  sense.  We  call  upon  our  adversaries  not  to 
state  that  religion  is  menaced,  but  to  shew  in  what  manner 
it  is  menaced.  The  hue  and  cry  raised  in  the  country  which 
is  echoed  from  one  common  council  room  to  anotiier,  and 
the  grave  and  sententious  deliberations  and  addresses  thereon, 
will  avail  nothing — 

Evertere  domos  tolas  optantibus  ipsis 
Dii  superi— 

Public  opinion  is  influenced  by  the  (ew,  and  kept  alive 
hy  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  many.  Neither  truth 
nor  the  appearance  of  truth  are  requisite  to  give  it  curren- 
cj' ;  and  the  cry  of  '  ho  witchcraft,'  so  common  but  a 
century  and  an  half  ago,  was  equally  rational  with  the 
cr}'  of  '  JNo  popery/  which  conve_)s  such  music  to  modera 
ears. 

It  is  difficult  to  divine  the  motives  which  urged  Mr,. 
Wilson  to  write  this  pamphlet,  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  writing  books  invita  Minerv^,  that  is, 
when  a  man  has  notliing  to  say.  The  chief  object  seems  tt> 
have  been,  to  tack  the  name  of  Wilson  to  that  of  Loid 
Grenville,  and  to  be  egregious  for  sotnelhing^  if  it  be  only 
for  vvricing  nonsense  with  virulenc^c. 
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The  horror?  dreaded  in  the  'Earnest  Address/  which,  from 
a  certain  grossness  of  style,  should  be  twin-born  with  the 
above  pamphlet,  are  the  hopes  that  we  fondly  entertain; 
viz.  that  ihe  members  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  communion 
should  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  our  constitution,  and 
be  admitted  gradually  into  the  arniy,  navy,  and  legislature 
of  the  country.  Much  is  to  be  learned  from  a  successful 
enemy;  and  more  than  half  of  the  successes  which  have 
aggrandised  France  and  abased  Eurojre  at  her  feet,  has  been 
the  earnestendeavour  of  fraternizing  those  who  would  other- 
VTJse  lift  up  their  hands  against  her.  Not  contented  with 
allowing  the  members  of  every  communion  to  enjoy  their 
opmJoiis  and  public  forms  of  worship,  she  has  anxiously 
souglit  to  conciliate  Jews,  and  by  paying  them  the  honors? 
due  to  men  who  contribute  to  support  the  burthens  of  the 
state,  she  has  naturally  turned  the  brethren  dispersed  in  other 
countries  to  a  comparison  of  the  honours  which  they  there 
enjoy,  with  those  which  are  held  out  by  the  indulgence  of 
Paris.  13y  this  act  the  government  has  in  no  respect  done 
violence  to  the  national  religion,  nor  made  proselytes  tQ 
Judaism;  but  has  wisely  enlisted  those  men,  who  in  their 
slate  of  subjection  were  naturally  lukewarm  to  the  name  of 
country,  among  its  protectors,  and  animated  them  with  the 
pride  of  nationality. 

To  divide  a  nation  and  to  conquer  it  are  synonymous  jand 
thus  far  we  should  imagine  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  under 
review  in  the  pay  of  Buonaparte,  did  we  not  consider  that 
Buonaparte  employs  none  but  men  of  talents.  The  objecit 
of  both  appears  the  disunion  of  Irelaiid  from  England,  by  ex- 
citing antipathies  between  the  people  of  either  island.  Thus 
the  French  emperor,  on  hearing  that  a  faction  had  made  re- 
ligion their  plea  for  supplanting  ministers,  styles  this  coun- 
try '  Tne  enemy  to  the  hol}^  catholic  religion  ;'  and  the 
author  of  these  infuriate  pages  applies  the  h\<r\\\y  conciliating 
expression  of'  beasts  oftlie  Held'  to  the  papists,  an  appella- 
tion which  must  doubtless  be  hisrhly  arratitVins:  and  melli- 
fiuous  to  every  inaividual  of  that  communion.  Agam  lie 
<;autions  men  from  clogging  the  prosperity  of  theii-  country 
with  the  curse  of  heaven,  by  any  concessions  to  the  uphol- 
ders of  papal  Antichrist.' 

The  piecise  meaning  of  this  last  expression  has  never  yet 

,  been  settled.  Whenever  perscms  of  opposite  sentiments  have 
liad  recourse  to  the  ibrmidable  engine  of  retort,  they  have 
successively  applied*  Antichrist*  orSvhore  of  Babylon' to.their 
opponent.  But  it  may  certainly  be  assumed,  without  con- 
tradiction, that  any  attempt  at  kindling  religious  jealousies 
by  evil  words,  or  evil  actions,  is  most  impious  and  aniichris- 

.tian  5  and  no  method  has  been  found  so  eifectual  in  exciting 
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the  hatred  and  persecution  of  one  body  of  men  against  ano- 
ther as  the  inculcating  among  the  mob,  that  the  adverse 
party  are  accursed  of  heaven.  Whether  with  this  intention, 
or  from  the  most  gloomy,  savage  and  stupid  bigotry,  the  au- 
thors of  this,  and  the  above  pamphlet  afl'ect  lofear  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Catholics:  we  ope,  in  charitj',  the  zmshes 
of  these  blin<l  men  do  not  side  with  their  fears. 

Peers,  pastry  cooks,  parsons,  and  lawyers,  liave  handled 
this  subject:  and  we  have  been  shocked  to  observe  that  the 
most  inflammatory  expressions  have  issued  iVom  the  sons  of 
the  church,  whose  reasonings  become  clouded  by  tbe  con- 
templation of  the  subject,  and  whose  rage  is  kindted  in  pro- 
portion to  their  inadequacy  of  passing  an  opinion  on  a  mili- 
tary question.  Their  mode  of  attack  reminds  us  of  the  re- 
cent clamours  raised  against  vaccination,  which  entangled 
many  a  well-meaning  man  in  needless  discussion  :  some 
called  the  complaint,  when  disarmed  of  its  virus,  a  *  beastly 
disease ;'  and  one  polemic  doctor  posted  men  at  the  corners 
of  streets,  and  the  descents  of  bridges,  holding  poles  in  their 
hands  representing  ttie  figure  of  a  boy  with  a  cheek,  eyes, 
and  features  of  a  bull,  and  subscribed  '  The  bull-cheeked 
•boy.' 

The  '  Lawyer's  Observations'  are,  as  vv'e  premised,  more 
tolerant,  more  rational,  and  more  humane  than  those  of  the 
churchman.  He  abstains  from  hurling  firebrands  among 
the  multitude,  and  does  not  degrade  himself  by  addressing 
Billingsgate  in  its  own  choice  and  appropriate  language. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  not  only  at  Monte  Video,  but 
in  Egypt,  and  Maida,  the  trjsh  troops  bore  a  very  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  enterprize,  in  return  for  iheir  trans- 
cendant  valor  and  fidelity,  we  had  hoped  that  the  gratitude 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  country  would  have  been  evinced 
in  the  most  ample  boon  of  political  indulgence.  But  reli- 
gious rancour  has  chilled  tlie  feeling  of  gratitude  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  excited  towards  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land. They  have  ri^qued  their  lives  in  our  defence;  and 
yet  we  have  loaded  them  with  contumely  and  scorn. 

The  author  talks  of  having  the  service  of  ihe  loKer  Irish  by 
connivance.  Is  connivance  a  term  honourable  to  the  emploj'- 
ers,  or  to  those  who  are  employed  ?  Connivance  would  here 
mean  sufferance.  Our  goodness  and  indulgence  in  conniving 
at  their  heroism  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  in  our  defence 
must  doubtless  overpower  them  with  gratitude,  it  is  a  tertn 
applied  to  smuggling  permitted  by  the  lenity  or  dishonesty 
of  some  custom  liouse  officer ;  and  would  mean,  that  tlie  Ca- 
tholics were  a  dis^jrace  to  the  military  profession,  but  that, 
tyn  emergencies^  they  may  be  pennitted,by'Co««/wa/<cf,  to  she4 
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jtbeir  blood  for  the  increase  of  our  glory.  >  Besides,  the  very 
piode  of  adiuittiince,  which  is  here  proposed,  must  apply  on- 
]y  to  the  admittance  of  small  bodies  into  our  armies,   which 
is  contrary  to  our  practice  ;  they  may  smua;gle,  bulf  they  can- 
not smuggle  by  wliolesule.     VVhereas  it  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  a  very  lariLie  proportion   of  our  army  are    Irish,    and  by 
consequence    Cathuhcs.     But  however   willing   the  poorer 
Irish  may  be  to  encounter  danger,  iroui  their  natural  love  of 
glory,    their  energies    have  never  been  called  into  their  full 
play,   because  the  liioher  orders  of  irishmen,  who  are  tlie 
fountain  head  of  public  opinioUj  are  prescribed  from  the  use 
pi'  asuiS,  or  otdy  admitted^  hke  their  poorer  brcfhreii,  throui^h 
the  mi^diuinoi  cojtuivunce,  ludl\'i,  are  merely  smug-^^led  clan- 
destinely into  the   service      This  is   liie  more  extraordinary 
as  no  nation  trusts  arms  into  the  hands  ot  foreigners,   what- 
ever may  be  their  leligion,    with  such  unphcit  and  iielpless 
conhdence  as   ourselves.     Thws   we   armed  a   ninUitade  of 
French  refugees,   and  associated  thetn  to  their  own  countrv 
men  who  were  dragged  from  our  prisons,  foe  t!ie  purpose  of 
landing  tl^.eiu  [the  French  say,  for  the  purpf)se  of  dciilroying 
<hem,3  atQuiberon.     The  regiments  of  l)e  Rolle  and  Dillon 
are  trusted,  and  their  commanders  held   in  honour,  nay,  so 
|)lind  was  onr  confidence  that  we  collected  a  regiment  of  ail 
religions,  and  of  no  religion,  from  the  very  scum  and    offal 
of   the  continent,    whom   we    [)ermitled    to  rise   in  mutiny 
against  us,  and  almost  to  annihilate  our  existence  at  Malta. 
But  although  they  were  Catholics,  or  Jews,   or  Mussulmen, 
iiiey  wete  not  Irish  Catholics. 

Tlie  association  of  the  lower  orders  merely  was  not  the  in- 
dention of  the  bill.  Ireland  contains  a  population  incompa- 
|:ably  larger  in  {)roporlioa  to  its  ej^lerit  than  any  givea 
country  in  Europe.  If  this  population  be  not  employed, 
they  will  turn  their  minds,  as  the}"  have  done,  to  practices 
hostile  to  the  government.  InU  the  nobles  and  gentry  of 
that  nation  are  of  a  disposition  peculiarly  martial  and  enter- 
prizing  ;  and  their  co-operation  would  ensure  the  loyalty  of 
the  people.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  soldiers  (and  we 
must  add^  officers)  in  this  country  is  too  glaring  to  need  a 
remark.  Every  man  has  his  employment,  and^  in  general, 
U  engaged  in  pursuits  the  most  repugnant  to  warfare  that 
'can  well  be  imagined,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  the  bloated 
and  diseased  population  ot  our  manufacturing  towns  would 
ever  do  credit  to  their  country  in  the  front  of  her  battles. 
The  Irish  und  Scots  appear  to  be  our  natural  defenders  at 
present;  and  this  superiority  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  or- 
ders of  [)eople,  but  ascends  to  thtir  oflicers,  who,  from  being 
|jncontaminated  with  the  counting  house,  are  indisputably 
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more  enterpri?:ing,  nnd  in  geoeici]    more  successftil  in  iheir 
enleipri/es^  Uian  the  getitiy  ol  couimeicial  Engh'.no. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  in  \vhicii  the  Irish  ap-  - 
pear  peculiarly  uselul,  even  Worn  tVie  [Mofr'ssion  of  that  coui- 
iiuinion,  wliich  we  despise  and  insult.  And  it  is  this :  The 
Wars  of  England  are  ;uo.stly  agiiinbt  catholiccountries.  Tiie 
colonies  which  are  exposed  to  our  assaults  are  catholic.  It 
is  very  vveil  known,  that  the  only  mode  of  securing  a  colonj^, 
is  by  paving  a  proper  respect  to  the  prejadices,  religions  or 
civil,  of  the  conOjUered  people  ;  and  it  iseqtially  well  known 
that  no  people  are  less  scrupidons  in  their  propei- decoruox 
than  tliose  of  our  own  countiy,  1  he  h\le  uiinisierS;,  tiou)  m 
<hie  consideration  of  this  uertinacitv  in  niakiny;  ao;o-ressions, 
SO  conspicuous  in  the  protesifint  troop.s  of  this  reahn,  with 
great  wisdom  equij)ped  the  major  part  oi' the  expediiion 
against  the  most  bigottcd  catholics  m  the  world,  \vitl\  men 
wlio  would  respect  their  feelingSj  and  not  provoke  them  to 
j'ebel  by  ridicule  or  sarcasm. 

in  one  respect  all  religions  arealike:   viz,    in   inspiring 
their  proiessors  wilh    the  spirit  of  vengeance  against  those 
who  attack  the  faitii  which   they  profess.     The  victories  of 
the   French    emperor  would  exceed  credibility,  did  we  not 
witness  their  effects:  but  in  m)  one  respect  has  his  iufiuence 
over  the  huinisn  mind  displayed  iia^Jf  so  greatly,  as   iin  the 
last  campaign,  wiieti  he  converted  fiis  enemies  int:>  friends  ; 
employed  the  very  troops   who  were  sent  to  oppose   him,  in 
iorwarding  his  views;   and  amas:-ed  i'ud  kept  together,  with- 
out mutiny  or  apparent  coercion,    an   army  extenthng  ia^ 
chains  from  tlie  frontiers  of  France  to  the  Vistula,  composed 
of  all   nations,  religions,  prejudices,  opinions,  and  intere-ts; 
and  that  too  in  the  countries  of  his  enemies,  and  in  seasons 
friendly  to  his  enemy,  and  hostile  to  the   constitution  of  the 
native  troops  of  France.     On  our  part,  we  effected  a  mutiny,, 
and  excited  a  massacre  at  Veljore,  by  affronting  the  relii::ious 
prejudices  of  some  native  troops,  which,  to  those  who  know 
how  to  turn  them  to  account, are  the  bestenginein  the  hands 
43  f  the  governors;  and  we  suffered  a  mutiny  to  grow  up  to 
a  head  in  Malta,  in   a  garrison  consisting  but  of  a  ievf   regi- 
ments, and   those  well  provisioned    and  in  want  of  nothing. 
Kow,  as  it  is  equally  inditFerent  to  our  government  whetlier 
they  employ  Mussuimen,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  pr  catholics, 
as  in  Europe,  in  encountering  their  enemies,  we  should  really 
think   that  llie   Irish,  who   more  nearly  resemble  ourselves, 
would  have  the  precedency  ;  more  particularly  as  tluir  Hde- 
iity  on   foreign  ser\  ice  is  proverbial.      But  if  gratitude  fails 
to  sway  our  present  ministers  in  their  favour,  let  fi  a    have  its 
effect.     The  apprehension  of  invasion  is  suiiicient  at  onctj  , 
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to  induce  us  to  make  them  our  brethren  ;  our  reliance  in  that 
case  against  such  gener.ils  as  those  of  France,  must  be  wholly 
on  superiority  of  numbers  ;  but  it' a  fourth  ofOur  numbers  are 
either  iukewarra  in  ourcause,  or  perhaps  active  agninsl  us,  the 
seal  of  fleslruclioii  is  placed  on  our  destinies.  The  reviewof 
our  military  exploits  eiiher  in  the  past  or  present  war  should 
teach  us  difridenoe  at  least.  Dunkrk,  the  two  invasions,  and 
the  last  capilnlaiion  in  Holland,  and  tiie  affair  at  Ferroi, 
were  doubtless  not  disgraceiul  to  us  iroui  any  su[>erioritv  in 
the  numbers  of  our  enemy.  Our  only  chance  of  esca[)ing 
subjugation,  in  the  event  of  an  allnck  upon  our  home,  would 
consist  in  the  union  of  all  orders,  and  of  ull  religions.  Such  we 
beheve  to  have  been  the  opinions  of  his  majesty's  late  advi- 
sers ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  thej'  would  have  been 
batterers,  and  not  friends  to  their  master,  had  they  withheld 
from  him  their  sens-eof  tiie  danger,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  his  niEJesty  is  exalted  above  tlie  immediate  access  of 
complaint,  and  cats  only  see  what  passes  through  the  uiediuni 
fjf  liiose  who  have  approach  to  iiim,  and  are  the  immediate 
links  between  him  and  his  people.  I'he  rehearsal  of  an  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  t.7ok  place  sooie  years  ago,  and  struck  panic 
from  one  exlreinily  ot  this  kingdom  to  tije  other.  The  force 
of  the  enemy  then  consisted  of  a  fe^v  hundreds,  who  resisted 
and  put  to  flight  a  very  superior  force  sent  to  check  his 
progress,  and  such  was  the  alarm  excited,  that  the  iiundreds 
of  the  enemy  were  muiti[)lied  to  tl)ousaiids  in  crossing  the 
water. 

'I'ha  late  ministers  had  the  wisdom  to  discern  that  France 
owed  mucii  of  iier  greatness  to  the  suppression  of  religious 
finintosities;  and  'hey  endeav^oured,  ii  notto  make  us  glori- 
ous, at  least  to  rai^e  us  from  huniiiiation,  by  the  same  line 
of  conduct.  They  opposed,  when  out  of  place,  the  aggran- 
disement o(  France,  ([)roughl  about  by  tlieir  predecessors, 
by  contVonting  all  ih.e  folly  of  other  nations  to  all  her  ge- 
nius,) and  conse<:juenlly  would  not  bring  down  u.[mn  tiiem- 
•  selves  the  indignation  ot  all  rttiecting  men  on  the  conti- 
ne;it,  by  plaeing  any  reliance  in,  or  lending  any  countenance 
to  such  a  man  as  Mack,  or  to  a  coalition  formed  under  his 
auspices.  They  pitied  the  im[)olent  menaces,  and  iil-lincd 
abuses  of  llie  king  of  Trcssiiu  thrown  out  against  a  man, 
before  wiK;in  they  ibresaw  he  must  soon  appear  as  a  sup- 
pliant;  and  it  !s  vvei!  knovvn,  that  JMr.  Fox,  hacl  he 
lived,  intended  to  [save  cauti<jued  the  kiiig  of  I'russia  per- 
sonally from  calling  down  upon  himself  the  dreadful  visita- 
tion that  iiiis  attended  him.  Tliis  line  of  conduct  by  no 
/iicans  im^jlies  that  tiicy  would  not  have  assisted,  atid  largely 
i4>Uj  both   Mussia  and  Prussia,    had  they  been   able    to   cope 
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with  the  genius  and  resources  of  France.  But  gold,  they 
well  knew  from  the  fatal  experience  of  three  coalitions  ef- 
fected by  it^  was  but  a  poor  substitute  for  raiHlary  talents  ; 
and  hence  ihey  refrained  from  deposiitin<2;  money  in  the 
chest  of  the  French  emperor  through  the  medium  of  Fcus- 
sia  and  PruSvSia. 

Of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  pamphlets  in  g-eneral, 
we  have  to  remark,  that  tliey  all  premise  :  1st  a  difference 
in  religious  opinion  to  be  tantamount  to  absolute  hostility. 
'2dly.  That  one  fourth  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  those 
too  divided  from  the  rest,  will  subject  the  retuainini^  three- 
fburths  to  their  jurisdiciion.  3dlj.  That  the  cathojics  are 
by  nature  cruel,  which  they  assert  from  extracts  taken  from 
events  in  the  middle  ages,  without  observing  that  cruelty 
and  barbarism  did  not  belong  to  the  catholics,  but  to  the 
ages  themselves.  As  all  these  three  points  refute  themselves, 
we  have  merely  stated  them  as  light  summer  arguments, 
containing  in  themselves  a  bane  and  antidote  at  tlie  satue 
time.  For  our  own  parts,  we  consider  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion essential  to  the  existence  of  tl)e  state,  and  opening  n 
door,  which  these  gentlemen  so  much  dread,  for  the  fraterni- 
zation of  all  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
in  every  matter  civil  and  military. 

From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilson  we  expect  great  things. 
Tiiere  is  so  much  ostentation  of  ignorance  in  iiis  pamphlet, 
and  in  the  address,  that  we  expect  irom  the  same  pen,  as- 
sisted by  that  of  Dr.  Gaskin,  an  answer  to  xMr.  Whitbread's 
proposal  for  instructing  the  poor,  proving  an  enlightened 
people  to  be  Anti-christ,  and  Itolding  out  a  scheme  for  tlie 
formation  of  a  '  Society  for  the  more  extensive  propagation 
of  immorality  and  ignorance.'  Tiiis  worthy  pair  of  priests 
should  read  the  Morice  Fncomium  (we  mean  in  Fnghsh) 
of  Erasmus.  Their  combined  vacuity  of  intellect,  with 
the  ordinary  adjuncts  of  fiot by  insolence  and  petulant  au- 
dacity, might  treat  the  same  sulject  with  wonderful  elFect. 


Art.  XX. —  The  Rising  Su)/,  n  serio'Comic,  satiric  Romance. 
Bj/  Cetvaiites  Hogg,  F.S.M.  Sd  EMlion.  Vlrno.  3 
Vols.    1/.  Is.    Appleyard.      ISO?. 

A  FEW  years  previous  to  the  French  revolution,  the  pre^s 
at  Paris  issued  daily  libels  on  every  tlnng  elevated,  sacred, 
and  respectable.  I'hey  were  particularly  directed  against 
the  royal  I'amily,  and  they  contributed  greatly  to  that  de- 
vastation and  carnage,  which  will  ever  distinguish  that 
event  in  the  nnnah  of  the  world. 
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We  do  not  suppose,  we  think  it  scarcely  possible,  llsnt  the 
same  consequences  can  succeed  here  to  llie  aiiie  meastties  ; 
t>ut  it  wHl  not  be  owing  to  the  want  of  efforts  in  those  iaips 
or  darkness,  anonymous  writers. 

This  production  is  one  of  the  vilest  of  a!l  the  vile  things, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  been  more  than  tolerated  by  a 
political  party  agHie.st  an  illustrious  prince,  who  has  had  the 
sense  and  merit  uniformly  to  detest  and  oppose  the  measures 
of  that  party.  The  nature  of  those  measures  need  not  be 
described,  'i'heir  cnnsequences,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
are  hanging  over  an  alarmed  nation  by  a  hair. 

They  could  not  brand  ine  prince  as  a  jacobin  and  demo- 
crat, and  send  him  witii  Hardy  and  Touke  to  the  Tower  ; 
that  would  have  shocked  even  the  credulitv  of  circulating 
libraries  ;  but  they  have  copied  the  foulest  libels  cui  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  the  Queen  of  France,  &c.  and  their  mis- 
chievous and  dreadt'u!  falshoods  are  perused  \viih  eagerness 
by  a  numerous  though  wretched  class  of  readers. 

These  calumnies  are  not  properly  discountenanced  atid 
punished,  either  by  the  government  or  by  those  persons 
called  the  friends  of  the  prince. 

The  ibrmer  shosild  ponder  well  on  the  fate  of  the  govern- 
ment of  i'rance,  after  calumny  had  degraded  the  royal  la- 
inily  ;  the  latter  should  consider  that  wdlidrawing  all  im- 
portant information  from  the  prince,  surrounding  him  witn 
moautebanks  and  buftoons,  is  not  honestly  and  honourably 
|)iOi)ariiig  him  for  the  part  .he  may  soon  he  called  upon  to 
act  on  the  theatre  of  an  endangered  world.  • 

The  prince  lias  shewn  the  noblest  and  most  amiable  dispo- 
sitions, ilio  patronage  of  the  Literary  Fund,  his  support  ot^ 
men  of  le;:rning  in  Italy,  Si,c.  at  a  time  when  the  vermin  of 
}  lorvilme  were  infesting  him,  are  facts  which  wecontemplale 
wUh  nocotmnon  satisfaction  ;and  theprinceonly  wants  good 
and  Wise  cou;isellors  to  ensure  the  salvatiotj  of  the  cotintry. 

It  will  not  he  expected  that  we  should  give  extracts  Irom 
ibis  vile  publicalion. 


i^KT.  XXL — The  Boi/al  Eclipse,  or  delicate  Facfn,  exhibit' 
2/7g  ihe  Kecrtt.  Mci/ioirs  of  Squire  George  and  Itis  i\  ije, 
Wick  Notes.     Jji/  Diogenes.      \2mo.     Hughes.      ISO?. 

TIT  E  late  allusions  to  delicate  facts  and  delicate  enquiries, 
ivhelher  iu  the  discussions  of  newspapers,  or  in  the  moredit- 
j'use  and  elaborate  nonsense  of  satirical  romances,  are  all  im- 
positions on  public  credulity.  For  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion is  a   secieti  and   it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  great 
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persnnagp,  and  a  committee  oF  his  priv}'  council,  tliat  it 
bhoulf!  remain  a  secret. 

As  i(>!io- as  it  does  not  involve. an}'  consideration  affecting 
Ihe  s;  cceysion,  tlie  public  have  no  concern  in  the  business, 
but  as  it  inay  sympathize  with  the  private  telicity  of  tlie  heir 
to  the  throne. 

This  !);;(>!<  is  mannfactured  from  the  nevyspapers,  andcon- 
taiiis  numerous  and  long  extracts  trom  Lhcm.  VV"e  need  iioi£ 
thereibre  attempt  lo.cstimate  its  merit. 


Art.  XXI 1  — Travels  of  /Inaclrarsh  tke  Younger  in  Greece^ 
fl/n-iitg  the  Middle  vj  the  Fourth  Century  before  tke  Chris- 
iiau  yEra.  Bi/  tke  /Ibde  Bart/ie/emi/.  TranslaUd  fro7& 
the  French,  in  seven  Volttines,and  <iu  Eighth  in  4to.  con- 
tainiiig  Maps,  Flans,  Viercs,  and  Coins,  illustrative  of  Ihr 
Geography  and  Jnti<juilies  of  viuticnt  Greeee.  The  4tk 
Fdition.,  carefully  revised,  cctrrerted,  nud  enlarged  bi/  the 
last  improved  Furis  Edition,  prepared  for  the  Fress  by  the 
Author,  roiih  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  Barihelem^^ 
written  hy  Himself,  and  embellished  zclth  his  Portrait.  Hi- 
ven  FohnnesSvo,  uilhone  if  Char U  Fricc  4/.  4s.  boardi^ 
or  61.  6s.  best  Faper.     idaunian.      180(3. 

THE  fable  of  the  phoenix  has  almost  been  realized  in  the 
iiislory  ol  the  present  work.      It  has  been  twice  burnt,  whei* 
neaily   ready    lor  publication;  o'jcc  in  the  (ire  which  con- 
sumed the  premises  of  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  year  JSOS^  ani. 
.again  in  liie  ?onchision  of  the  year  1805,   in  the  fire  whick 
destroyed  the  warehonsesof  Mr.  Gillet,    Thus  a  certjtin  fata- 
lity seems  to  have  attended  tii  is  celebrated  performance;  hiil 
owin;^  to   ihe  meritorious  exertions  of  Mr.  Mawman,   the 
work  itself  appears  to  have  derived  new  splendour  and  beaiwty 
from    lids    double   confla2;ration.     'i'he    Brst  edition  of  the 
Enyilish  translation  was  publisijcd  in  IT-J^i,  m   iour  voiutaes^ 
witii  a  volu!ne»of  maps,  ?vC.  -  In  the  prescJit  edition  th-e  er- 
rors of  the   former  hi-.ve  been   caref'uiiy  corrected,  and    i\)f. 
whok   has    beea-  sechilously  revised.     The  corrections  and. 
additions   of  l!)e  last  Paris  edition  of  the  original  have  fieen. 
insericd  in  ihe  text;  and  to  the  first  volume  is  prefi.xcd  an  in- 
teresting   biographical    account  of   M.  Barthelearv,  whiclr 
was  written    by    himself.     Tiie  voluine  vvliich   contains  the 
maps,  plans,  8cc.  isenlarged  with  nine  new  plate?;  and  pre- 
faced with  so<ne  very  judicious  and  inslructive  critic-d  ob- 
servations  on  the  UH'^ps  of  antieot    Greece,  hy    M.  Ba?h!f- 
Du  Bocaiic.     Such,  in  addition  to  the  excellerice  of  Uie  pa- 
per and  clearness  ofth.e  type,  are  the  ndvni:tages  which  *.h^, 
preseut  ediUoiJ  possc-sses  above  the  preceding.  - 
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Some    fortuitous     coincidences,    some    local    altraction 
or  some  associated  interest,    making  a  forcible  impression  on 
the  mind,  have  often  given  a  vigorous  impulse  to  those  ex- 
ertions, which  have   procured  for  the   individual  a  place  of 
high  distinction  in  thctemple  of  fan.ie.  Gibbon  conceived  the 
first  idea  of  his  immortal  work  amid  ihe  ruins  of  the  capito). 
M.Bartbelemy  tells  us  that  chance  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
the   present  work.     While  he  was    travelling  in  Italy  in  the 
year   17.55,   he  was  less  impressed  by  the  objects  which  he 
saw  than  by  the   thought  of  those  which  could  be  seen   no 
more  ;  less  by  tlie  present  situation  of  tlie  country  than   by 
the  recollection  of  the  past: — his   mind  continually  reverted 
to  that  period    on  tiie  revival   of  learning  when  the  counlry 
was  the  nursery  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  \  and  he  thought 
that  a    letrospective  and  well    imagined  journey    through 
Italy,  Jtbuut  the  age  of  Leo  X,  and   continued  for    a  certam 
number  of  years,  would  in  the  highesi  degree  be  productive 
of  pleasure  an<l    instruction.       xM.    Baitheleiny   exhibits   a 
sketcii  oi'  tlie|)lan  which  he  had  intended  to  pursue  in  tliis 
imaginary  tour  ;  but,  finding  on  more  mature  reflection,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for   him  in  some   instances   to  give  a 
new  direction  to  his  pursuits,  and  lomake  himseii  acquainted 
with  branches  of  study  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected,  he 
determined  to  relinquish  his  primary  design    for  a  journey 
through  Greece  in  one  of  its  most  interesting  periods.  This 
work  he  begun  in  1757,  and  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in 
tiie  execution.     Few  modern  publications   have    occupied 
so  much  time,  or  been   laboured  with  so  much  care.     And 
the  length  of  time  which  Barthelerny  employed   in   the  ac- 
complishment, was  not  owing  to  the  procrastinations  of  in- 
dolence, or   to  tlie  sluggishness  of  his  intellectual  capacity. 
There  was  no  lemission  in  his  toil,  and  no  dullness  in  his  ap- 
prehensions ;  but  he  determined  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in 
every  detail,  and  to  omit  no  research  wf.ich  could  elucidate 
what  was  obscure,  or  perfect   what   was   incomplete.     Thus 
his  work,  which  is  nut  a  chaotic  ujass,  l;iit  a  luminous  digest 
of  tiie  most  erudite  information,  furnishes  a  striking  contrast 
to  rhe  plethoric  habit  of  German  erudition  on  the  one  hand, 
ynd  to  the  barren  generalities,  superficial  views,  and  defective, 
intelligence  of  the  present  French  school  on  the  other.   The 
irmtions  of  genius  are  not  slow  ;  but  where  genius  is  associ- 
tited  with  accuracy,   it  will  always  proceed  without  precipi- 
ti-.iioii.      Though  M.  Barthelemy  devoted  more  than  thirty 
\ears  to  his  periormance,  those  years  were  not  spent  in  vain, 
lie  wrote  for  posterity;   and  posterity  will  not  fail  to  regis- 
itr  liis  name  among  those  which  merit  an  everlasting  rememt- 
brance^ 
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We  know  that  there  are  persons,  wlio  doubt  whether  it  be 
right  to  blend  truth  with  fiction,  or  to  mould  the  documents, 
of"  history  into  the  form  ot"  a  romance  in  the  manner  which 
lias  been  practised  by  the  author  of  Anacharsis.  But  we  see 
iio  injury  which  can  accrue  to  ti»e  interests  of  truth  or  llie 
fidelity  of  the  history  from  the  present  undertaking.  l''or  the 
fiction  has  not  been  employed  to  mutilate  the  facts  or  lodisti- 
gure  the  history,  butonly  to  increase  the  pleasure,  vary  the  in- 
struction and  heigljten  the  charm.  The  present  work  luis  ali 
the  interest  of  romance  and  yel  all  the  certainly  and  exactness 
of  historical  detail.  The  author  does  not  substitute  futility  of 
profession  for  solidily  of  performance.  He  does  not  trust  to 
second-band  authorities  or  traditionary  observatif)n.  He  goes 
to  the  original  sources  of  information  ;  and  lie  produces  live 
best  vcuciiers  which  were  to  be  had  for  every  fact  which  he 
states.  If  ije  does  not  ahvays  say  all  lliaL  we  could  wisli  to  be 
.said,  on  any  subject  which  he  fliscusses,  he  always  refers  us  at, 
the  boltom  of  the  page  lo  those  books,  where  more  ample  in- 
formation is  to  be  had. 

The  present  work  comprehends  thai  period  of  the  Grecian 
history  which  e.xiends  from  the  year  ;j(J3,  when  Anat^harsis 
aeti  out  from  Scythia,  to  that  of  SLl?  i^-  C  the  period  of 
his  return  ;  when  the  battle  of  Chreronea  had  been  fought, 
and  the  despotic  power  ofPliiliphad  obtained  the  ascendant 
over  tiie  liberties  of  Greece.  This  j)eriod  ap|»ears  to  have  been 
more  than  usually  favourable  to  tlie  exertions  of  genius  and 
iut,  i'oetry,  eloquence,  painting,  statuary  and  all  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  operations  of  liie  iiead  and  of  the  hand 
were  in  the  highest  state  of  culture  and  perfection. 

Indeed  the  mass  of  intellect,  which  was  set  in  motion,  was 
greater  than  in  any  former  ptriod,  and  as  thisvvas  princi'oallv 
concentrated  within  the  walls  of  Alhesis,  it  shyne  with  a 
blaze  of  light  Vi^hich  dazzled  the  beholder  ;  vvhicii  has  indep^ 
transmitLcd  its  rays  to  the  j)rcsent  period,  and  is  not  likely  ((> 
be  cMinguisUed  in  any  age  that  is  yet  to  come.  Sucii  is  the 
periodof  which  M.Baiihelemy  has  described, notoniy  the  po! -, 
tical  occurrences 'iiit  the  literature,  senlimenis,  maiiners  and 
indeed  l!)e  whole  nioral  [>l!ysiognon)y  in  the  Iravels  of  Anu- 
cl)arsis.  And  such  is  the  art  with  v.hich  he  vvritcs,  su<'h  the 
vivacit)'  of  his  colouring,  and  tb.e  tharm  wliich  he  ditfuse'i 
over  his  page,  that  our  allentiou  issoujuch  interested  in  tb^;- 
narrative  that  we  appear  to  be  spectators  of  the  persons  aiui 
flctorsin  the  scene.  We  converse  with  E.paniinnndas,  I'hocion-, 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  l>emosthenes  and  other  persons 
of  disiins-uished  ability  and  senius.  Can  the  student  be  in 
}ietter  company  ?  or  can  he  keep  such  c(un[>any  without  his 
prtipensities  being  eni;ob!ed  and  his  seulinicTits  elevated  au(l 
improved  : 
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We  have  said  above  t^at  M.  Dartlieletny  possesses  the  art 
of  briiiging-befureoureyef?  iheveiy  persons  whom  he  describes, 
and  ibia^  tie  does  by  depietiijig  tlieir  physiognoinv,  manner 
or  gailjas  far  as  it  can  be  collected  from  anii(jt;iiv  ^  or  by  the 
notice  of  some  liLile  iiicident  or  anecdote,  whici)  shews  the 
moral  interior  ot  the  man.  In  Vol.  il.  c.  vii.  M.  Barihe- 
]einy  introcluces  us  inio  the  Academy,  about  liiree  quarters 
of  a  mile  irom  the  city  of  Athens,  containing  a  gymnasiuii> 
and  a  garden,  cut  into  delicious  walks,  where  the  waters  of 
the  Cepltisus  ilov^'eo  under  the  shade  of  the  plane.  This  was 
the  favourite  scliool  of  Piiito,  who  had^a  house  near  the  spot. 
He  is  thus  described  by  Anacharsis: 

-'  Though  about  si.vty-c-ight  years  old,  he  still  retained  a  fresh  and 
animate<i  complexion.  Is'atiire  had  bestowed  on  him  a  robust  body. 
His  long  voyages  had  impaired  his  health  :  hot  this  he  had  restoied 
by  a  strict  attention  to  regimen  ;  and  he  was  no  otherwise  affected  than 
by  a  habit  of  mehmcholy  ;  a  habit  common  to  him  with  Socrates, 
Elnpedocles,  and  otherillustrious  men.  lie  had  regular toature.s.,  a  se- 
rious air,  eyes  full  of  mildtiess,  an  open  forehead  without  hair,  a 
wide  chest,  high  shoulders,  great  dignity  in  his  (lemeanour,gravity  in 
his  gait,  and  modesty  ni  the  whole  of  his  appearance.' 

This  is  a  vivid  and  pleasing  portrait  of  a  man,  nor  would 
all  that  theautho!  has  said  respecting  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  the  philosopher,  have  excited  half  the  interest  without 
this  previous  knowlcd^'T^e  of  his  personal  appearance,  Plato 
fhought  that  men  would  never  be  happy  tdhlhey  were  go- 
verned b}'  philosophv ;  and  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
the  visionnry  idea  of  making  them  submit  to  her  sway. 
This  was  the  object  of  his  life,  and  both  his  speculations  at 
home  and  his  travels  abroad  were  principally  directed  to  this 
philanthro[)lilc  end.  But  his  notions  were  tuo  abstract  and 
too  remote  from  comtnon  life  to  exert  any  practical  infiuence 
on  the  morals  or  institutions  of  his  country.  JBefore  ihis 
system  could  be  realized,  the  J3eity  must  have  introduced  a 
new  intellectual  crealiou  very  different  from  the  old. — Plato 
seems  to  have  possessed  what  philosophers  can  seldom  attain, 
that  dignified  independence  of  mind  which  preserves  the  na- 
tural equilihrium  of  its  dignity  with  all  persons  and  in  all 
situations.  In  an  interview  which  he  liad  in  Sicily  wit-li  Di- 
pijysius  tlie  tyrant  of  ^Syracuse  he  *  maintained  tliat  no  mati 
could  be  so  abject  and  wretched  as  an  unjust  prince.'  Di- 
onvsius  exclaimed  in  a  rage,  'you  speak  like  a  dotard.'  'And 
you  like  a  tyranl,'  ans'vcred  j^lato.  Dionysius  could  not 
pardon  ti;e  reply ;  he  secretly  bargained  with  the  captain 
of  ib.e  vessel  which  v>'as  to  convey  him  home,  either  to  throw 
the  philosopher  into  the  sea,  or  to  sell  him  ibr  a  slave.  *  He 
\nassold,  ransomed'  and  restored  to  his  native  country.  D\' 
feuysius,  uflerwuids^  wishing  to  conciliate  the  Greeks^  apola- 
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gized  to  Plato  for  bis  conduct,  and  entreated  his  forbear- 
ance ;  but  the  philosoplier  cahnly  repUed,  *  1  have  not  leisure 
to  remember  Dionysius.'  Anacharsis  now  turns  his  attention 
to  the  disciples  of  Plato.  *  Who,'  says  he,  to  his  friend 
-Apollodorus,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  academy, 
''  is  that  meai;re,  lank  young  man,  near  Plato,  who  lisps,  and 
whose  little  eyes  are  full  of  firer'  Such  was  the  character- 
istic exterior  of  Aristotle,  as  it  has  been  depicted  by  Laer- 
tiusand  Plutarch.  '  1  know  no  person,'  says  Apollodorus, 
■"  with  so  powerful  an  understanding,  or  more  assiduous  in 
his  application.  Plato  distinguishes  him  from  his  other  dis- 
ciples, and  finds  nothing  to  censure  in  him  but  too  much  at- 
tention to  dress,' 

'  He,  whom  y^n  see  near  Aristotle,  continued  Apollo dorus,  is 
Xcnocmtes  of  CliKlcedon,  a  heavy  genius  and  destitute  of  every 
tiling  pleasing  in  !iis  manner.  PUito  frequently  exhorts  hiin  to  sa- 
crifice to  the  graces.  Of  him  and  Aristotle  ho  says,  that  one  has 
need  of  the  ri-in,  and  the  other  of  the  spur.  Plato  was  one  day 
informed  that  Xenocratcs  had  spoken  ill  of  him.  '  I  do  not  believe 
it,'  said  he.  The  person  insisted  on  the  truth  of  what  he  had  affirm- 
eil,  but  he  would  not  be  convinced;  proofs  were  offered.  '  No/ 
replied  he,  '  it  is  imp(-ssil)le  thai  I  should  not  be  beloved  by  one 
wlioiii  I  love  so  aflcctionately.'  '  What  is  the  name,'  said  I,  '  of  that 
other  young  man,  who  appears  to  be  of  so  delicate  a  constitution, 
and  vvho  now  and  then  shrugs  up  his  shoulders  ?'  '  Th  it  is  Demos- 
thenes,' said  Apollodorus.  'lie  is  of  a  good  family;  his  father, 
V/hom  he  lost  when  seven  years  old,  employed  a  considen'ble  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  the  manufacturing  of  swords  and  furniture  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  He  hus  jubt  gained  a  lawsuit  against  his  guardians, 
who  attempted  t'.>  defraud  hnn  of  part  of  his  property,  and  pleaded 
his  own  cause,  thougli  he  is  scarcidy  seventeen.  His  companions, 
Jealous  no  doubt  of  his  success,  give  him  the  nickname  of  serpent, 
and  lavish  other  disgraceful  epithets  on  him,  which  he  seems  to 
<lraw  upon  himself  by  the  harshness  that  he  manifests  towards  others. 
Nature  has  given  him  a  feeble  voice,  a  diilicult  respiration,  and  a 
disagreeable  mode  of  utterance  ;  but  she  has  endowed  him  with 
one  of  those  determined  minds  which  are  only  stimulated  by  obsta- 
cles. His  object  in  frequenting  this  place,  is  at  once  to  acquire 
the  principles  of  philosophy,    and  to  improve  himself  in  eloquence/ 

These  short  extracts  will  fully  justify  the  opinion  which 
we  have  given  of  the  work.  I'he  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe 
how  judiciously  JNJ.  Barthcleniy  lays  holdof  some  striking  cir- 
cumstance to  mark  the  exterior  appearance  as  well  as  moral 
(juality  of  the  persons  whom  he  describes.  And  every  factor 
itjcident  which  he  mentions  is  always  derived  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  and  supported  by  authorities  which  aie  ac- 
curately quoted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Indeed  there  is 
hardly  a  sentence  which  does  not  eontaia  indications  of  great 
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reading  and  extensive  research.      To  detail  all  the  varieties 
of  truly  interesting  uiaiLer,  historical  rehitions,  topographical 
delineations,  descriptions  of  customs,  manners,  opinions,  bi- 
ographical sketches,with  high-finished  and  well-discriminated 
portraits  of  statesmen,  generals,  philosophers,  orators,  poets, 
and  artists  of  every  denomination^  with  which  these  volumes 
abound,  would  far  exceed  the  limitsof  a  review,  The  work  itself 
presents  us  with  a  rich  and  luminous  view  of  thehterature,  the 
philosophy  and  the  arts  of  Greece,  during  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting periods  of  its  history.    And  the  whole  is  so  disposed 
as  to  combine  the   charm  of  a  romance  with  all  the  instruc- 
tion <?f  a  graver  work.     The  young  studentxan  hardly  peruse 
any   performance     in   the    whole    circle    of  lileralure,    by 
which  he  is  more  likely  to  be  captivated    with    the  love  of 
Grecian  lore,  and  smit  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  of  becomr 
ing  acquain1:ed  with  those  masterly  productions,    from  a  fa- 
puiliar  intercourse  with  which  he  will  derive  that  pure,  refine^ 
and  unvitiated  taste,  which  the  works  of  the  moderns  are  less 
likely    to  inspire.      The   style  of   M.  Barthelemy  is  more 
chaste  than  that  of  most  of  his  contempora^•ies  ;  but  the  flow- 
ers of  imagination  are  sometimes  loo  profusely   scattered  in 
his  page.  His  narrative  is  rapid,  perspicuous  and  annnaled  ; 
his  descriptions  clear  and  marked  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
particulars;  and,  as  he  is  himself  always  passionately  occupied 
with  his  subject, he  communicates  hisown  interest  to  the  reader, 
who  is  seldom  suffered  to  experience  the  sensation  of  languor 
or  satiety.     The  translator,  Mr.  Beaumont  of  Hoxton,    has 
executed  his  task  with  considerableability  ;  and  he  may  con- 
gratulate himself  on   having  naturalized  in  the   English   lan- 
guage a   work  which   is  likely   lobe   read,    while  a  taste  for 
classical  erudition  and  particularly  for  the  literature  of  Greece 
remains. 
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REUGION. 


Art.  23.— Two  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  St, 
Philip  and  St.  Martin^  Birmingham,  at  the  Request  of  the  Gover' 
mors  of  the  Blue  Coat  Charity  School  in  that  Town  ;  on  Sunday 
April  26,  1 807.  By  the  Rev.  John  Eyton,  AM.  Vicar  of  Wel- 
lington, Salop.     2s.      Hatch  ard. 

\VE  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  these  sermons  means  well 
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and  that  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  charitable  institution,  for  which  lie  was  appointed  to  preachy 
But  his  sermons  are  a  sort  of  rhapsodical  tissue  which  does  not 
please  us.  A  sermon  may  captivate  in  the  pulpit,  which  will  at  the 
same  time  be  very  unfit  for  publication.  The  style  of  this  gentle- 
man is  defective  in  perspicuity  and  precision  ;  and  we  would  advise 
him  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  applauses  of  his  audience  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  ceniure  of  the  public. 

Art.  24-. — Reivarks  on  the  Argumciits  udvauced  by  Mr.  P.  Edwnrdft^ 
for  the  Bdplism,  Churchmembership  and  Salvation  of  Infants, 
in  a  IVork  entitled.,  ^Candid  Reasons  for  renouncing  the  Principles 
of  Aiiiipcedu  Baptism'.  In  Letters  to  a  Friend,  wherein  the  certain 
Hi/ppi/iess  of  all  Children  -xho  die  in  Infuncij  is  maintained,  Bjf 
Joseph  Dohell.      \2mo.    Button.      IS07. 

WHETHER  baptism  be  practised  on  infants  or  adults,  by 
sprinkling  or  immersion,  we  hold  to  be  points  of  so  little  moment  and 
so  totally  unconnected  with  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  that  we 
shall  leave  the  advocates  for  the  diftVrent  opinions  to  wrangle  as 
long  as  they  pleas'='  at  the  bar  of  theological  controversy,  without 
taking  any  part  in  the  dispute. — We  heartily  wish  that  contending 
sects  would  attend  only  to  those  great  essentials  of  religion  in  which 
they  are  all  agreed,  without  regarding  those  points  of  minor  conside- 
ration, about  which,  as  long  as  we  maintain  charity  and  a  good 
conscience,  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  we  never  think  alike. 

Art.  25. — The  Importance  of  domestic  Discipline^  and  Youth  admO'^ 
nished  of  tfie  Evils  of  bad  Company.  Two  Sermons,  preacfted  at 
Newport.,  Isle  of  Wight,  Dec.  26,  I HOG,  and  Januarij  'ith,  1807,  by 
Daniel  Tyerman,  Price  Is.  bd.  together,  or  single  Is,  each.  8vo, 
Baynes.      I8O7. 

IF  no  other  cSuse  induced  us  to  rank  Daniel  Tyerman  intheclassof 
themethodibt  preachers,  his  interjections  which  occur  in  every  page, 
would  inevitably  convict  him.  On  these  however  we  shall  be  silent. 
The  ludicrous  matter  here  collected  is  amply  indicative  of  the  sect 
to  which  he  belongs.  Parents  are  exhorted  to  beware  of  admitting 
their  daughters  into  the  company  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  because 
their  leisure  hours  are  employed  in  devising  the  readiest  modes  of  de- 
struction. Like  their  father,  the  devil,  they  go  about  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour.  It  is  your  daughters  against  whom  their  gar» 
nished  '  wickedness  is  directed.'  We  are  then  told  that  a  few  years 
ago,  there  was  but  one  prostitute  in  Newport,  '  but  now  there  are 
many  houses  occupied  for  this  purpose,  and  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  these  deluding  creatures.'  We  hope  Mr.  Tyerman  is  able  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  these  deluding  creatures,  and  to  practise 
that  temperance  of  which  he  is  so  staunch  an  advocate.  The  so- 
ciety of  infidels  is  thus  described  :  '  Here  priile  is  nursed  with 
care  in  the  garden  of  sensuality.  Here  vain  glory  is  raised  under 
the  fructifying  sun  of  thoughtless  applause.  Here  hurtful  passions 
sure  watered  with  the  dews  of  nightly  revels.     Here  iuAdclUv  grows 
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luxuriant  ill  the  cheering  atmosphere  of  sinful  mirin  :  and  there  the 
seeds  of  all  are  again  sown,  which  take  root  without  obstruction  in 
the  heart,  where  there  is  no  good  thin;:;, , and  speedily  spring  up  '!* 
dire  diseases,  furious  tempers,  and  final  death.'  The  sermon  ends 
like  most  others  of  this  description,  wiih  an  anecdote.  A  young 
man  at  Bristol  of  profligate  mani>ers  fell  sick,  ami  was  converted  by 
a  dissenting  minister.  At  the  expirati.m  of  nine  months  liowwer, 
growing  tired  of  melhodism,  he  went  with  his  old  compatnons  to  the 
public  hous^,  where  he  drank  dcimnation  to  the  mclhodist  parson  who 
visited  him  in  his  sickness.  He  soon  after  went  to  sea,  a  .'■torm 
overtook  him,  the  ship  was  wrecked,  and  the  boy  daslied  to  pieces 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  trumped  up  story  in  all  respects  re- 
sembles Tommy  and  Harry  in  the  children's  spelling  book  ;  which 
by  the  bye  we  strenuously  recommend  to  the  preachers  of  this  deno- 
mination, as  they  may  therein  learn  the  elements  of  English  grain- 
mar,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  them  are  totally  ignorant.  How 
long  will  the  understandings  of  the  common  people  be  imposed  up- 
on by  such  rhapsodies  as  these  of  Mr.  Fyerman  ! 

Art.  26. — Baptism:  heirg  an  Address  fa  Baptists,  Vccdo  Hapfis/s. 
£j/  Peter  Edxvards,  Aiit/ior  of  Candid  Reason.  Second  Edition,  tid. 
12mo.    Williams  ««f/ Smith.      1805. 

MR.  Edwards,  it  appears,  has  been  compared  by  his  enemies  to 
Proteus:  he  was  brought  up  in  the  church  ot  England,  and  after- 
wards became  a  baptist,  and  last  of  all  an  independent  ;  and  it  has 
been  insinuated  that  he  would  again  become  a  conformist  to  the  es- 
tablishment: but  he  says  of  himself.  '  1  could  not  bring  myself  to 
say,  LP.  E.  assent  and  consent  unfcignedly  to  all  and  every  thing 
contained  in  and  prescribed  by  the  book  ofcomtnon  prayer,  therefore 
I  gave  it  up.'  In  the  tract  before  us,  Mr.  E.  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject without  any  novelty  of  argument. 

Art.  27« — Pleasure:  iis  Tendency  to  deprave  llie  Understandings 
the  Heart,  and  the  lu/igious  Principle.  A  Fast  Sermon,  prenc/i. 
edatSc.  James's  Church,  Balh,  on  JFeduesdai;,  25th  Fcbritari/,  1 807. 
By  the  Reverend  iiichard  PVarner^  Curate  uf  St  James's.  Svo. 
2*.  Cuthell  a/it/ Martin.      1  SO7. 

THIS  is  in  the  old  style  of  all  declaimers  ;  /Etas  parentum  pejor 
avis.  We  have  frequently  reviewed  the  productions  of  .Mr.  Warner 
with  considerable  satisfaction  :  of  the  firesent,  so  threadijare  is  the 
subject,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  does  not  possess  that  energy  of  <lic- 
tion,  which  in  general  characterizes  his  other  sermons  :  and  that  the 
price  is  too  exorbitant  for  24  pages  of  invective  against  theatres, 
routs,  and  balls. 

Art.  28. — A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Bermondsey ,  onSundai/,  January  25th,  lSQ7,for  the 
Bentjit  of  the  Refuge  for  the  Dtstitute,  Caper'' s  Bridge,  Laui' 
beth.  By  the  Rev.  E.  IV.  IVhitaker,  Rector  uf  St.  Mildred, 
Canterbury.     Pubiuhed  by  Desire  if  the  Cmnmittee.     St'o.  1807. 

AN  earnest,  and  we  hope  a  successful  exhortation  to  charity,   ia 
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behalfof  those  unfortunate  wretches,  who  having  been  cast  into 
prison  Oil  a  criminal  charge,  are  after  trial,  whether  convicted  or 
■nut,  turned  out  upon  the  world  destitute  of  money,  friends,  and 
character. 

AiiT.^c^.—Tust  Sermons  and  a  Charge.  Btf  Luke  Heslop,  B.  D, 
Rector  uf  Btfthal,  Northumberland,  and  Archdeacon  of  Bucking- 
hamshire.    2s.  6d.     Sto.     Lohgtiiiin.      ISO?. 

MR  Heslnp,^s  no  niggard  of  his  instructions.  He  has  given  us 
two  sermons  and  a  charge  for  as  small  a  price  as  is  geifcrally  paid 
for  one  :  the  iirst  sermon  was  preached  before  the  judges  of  assize 
ut  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1S05,  and  contains  a  little  of  every  thing; 
the  second  is  a  visitation  sermon,  preached  at  Morpeth  ia  I8O6, 
and  means  nothing  ;  the  charge,  which,  we  are  told,  was  affectionately 
addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Buckinghamshire,  talks  very  largely 
about  the  increase  of  Methodism,  without  pointing  out  any  means 
«f  promoting  its  diminution. 

AuT  30.  — A  Sermon,  preached  at  Jhe  Chapel  of  the  Magdalen  Hos^ 
pital,  before  the  President^  Vice-PresideutSy  and  Governors  of  that 
Charity,  at,  their  Anniversary  Meeting,  on  Thursday,  April  23, 
I8O7.  oy  Thomas  Lewis  O'Beirne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meat h, 
Svo.     Hatchard.      ISO?. 

THE  eloquence  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  has  been  long  celebrated 
in  this  metropolis.  It  is  of  iuch  a  nature  as  to  appeal  at  once  to 
the  sensibdity  and  to  the  reason  of  his  congregation.  The  perusal 
oi  this  discourse  has  afforded  us  more  pleasure  than  did  the  delivery 
of  it,  which  we  attended,  because  it  has  proved  to  us  that  the  ora- 
tory of  the  Rev.  Bishop  is  composed  of  more  solid  materials  than 
that  of  many  of  the  popular  preachers,  as  they  are  called,  of  this  me- 
tropolis, who  gratify  the  ears  of  their  auditors  with  a  flimsy  sort  of 
rhetoric,  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  critical  perusal. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  31 — The  Wedding  Day.  A  Novel,  by  Elizabeth  Isabella- 
Spence,  Author  oj  the  Nobility  gJ  the  Heart.  In  three  VoU.  lima. 
12s.     Longman.     I8O7. 

THE  volumes  before  us  have  amply  justified  the  opinion  we  en- 
tertained of  the  abilities  of  this  lady  in  our  observations  on  the 
*  Nobility  of  the  Heart.'  The  Wedding-day  will  rank  Miss  Spence 
among  the  first  writers  of  this  description  of  the  present  times. 
The  story  is  simple,  but  interesting,  the  characters  not  overstrained 
and  caricatured,  but  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  world  every  day 
■A\\i\  every  hour.  The  character  of  Arthur  is  very  naturally  drawn, 
but  we  wish  that  we  had  more  of  his  company ;  he  appears  only  to 
make  us  regret  his  absence.  The  Duchess  of  Peraberton  is  a  well 
wrought  picture  ;  in  short,  all  the  characters  are  well  supported  to 
the  conclusion.     What  we  admire  chiefly  in  this  performance  is  the 
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dialogue,  which  is  managed  with  uncommon  dexterity  ;  resembling 
in  some  degree  the  conversations  in  Richardson's  works.  The  mo- 
rality of  the  piece  is  vyhat  might  be  expected  from  the  niece  of  Dr. 
Fordyce  :  for  such  wc  understand  MissSpence  to  be. 

a\RT.  32. — Helen,  or  Domestic   Occurrences.     A  Tale,  in  fzoo  Vo- 
lumes.    10s.  6d,     W.  Bent. 

THE  father  of  Helen  is   represented  as  a  man   of  great  fortune, 
\\hich  he  makes  every  possible  exertion  to  get  rid  of  in   the  vortex  of 
dissipaficn,  and   succeeds  in  reducing  himself  to  his  last  hundred 
poundb  by  his  fondness  for  play  and  attachment  to  an  Italian  lady, 
who  is  connected    with  a  set  of  sharpers.     lie  quits    his   country, 
his  wife  and  child  for  France,  where  a  fit  of  illness  brings  him  back  to  a 
sense  of  shame  for  his  past  conduct;  and  he  lives  long  enough  to  receive 
the  attentions  and  forgiveness  of  his  amiable  wife  and  daughter,  who 
are  left  at  his  death  with  a  scanty  but  comfortable  income.     Helen  is 
engaged  to  be  married  with  the  approbation  of  her  friends  to  a  JNIr. 
Walbrouke,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a  rich  gentleman,  who 
by  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  which  he  was  involved  by  a  too  generous 
confidence  in  others  was  left  without   the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
young  Walbrooke  of  course  became  destitute  of  fortune.  His  suppo- 
sed father   soon  quits  this  earthly  stage,  and  Walbrooke  goes  to  Ja- 
maica with  a  packet  with  which  he  is  entrusted  by  the  dying  man,  with 
all  possible  expedition.  The  contents  of  this  packet  proved  him  to  be 
the  son  of  a  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  had  been  some  time  dead;  and  he 
is  left  to  seek  for  his  mother  in  the  best  manner  he  is  able.     During 
ail  this,  Helen  is  im])osed  upon  by  a  false  account  of  her  lover's  death, 
fabricated  by  a  female  who  feels  herself  slighted  by  Walbrooke's  pre- 
ferring Helen  without  fortune    to    herself  with    twenty    thousand 
pounds.     This  lady's  ingenuity  also  contrives  to  acquaint  Mr.   Wal- 
brooke in  ihe  supposed  hand  of  Helen  that  he  is  not  to  think  of  her 
any  longer  in  any  other  light  than   a  common  acquaintance.     This 
lady  (Miss  Logan)  soon  marries  an  Irish    gambler,  who   squanders 
away  her  money  in  a  few  mouths.     She  breaks  a  blood  vessel,  and 
on  her  death-bed  communicates  the  part  which  she  has  acted  to  He- 
len's correspondent  and  female  friend.  This  piece  of  intelligence  set 
all  the  respective  friends  to  work  to  undeceive  Walbrooke  or  rather 
JVIacdonald,  who    returns  to   England  about  the    time  that    Helen 
and    her   widowed    mother    arrived    from   France.       After   a  few 
clamsy  difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way,  Mr.  Macdonald 
^nds  his   mother    and  his    Helen.     An    uncle  of  his  also  appears, 
iwho   renders   their   situation  comfortable  by  settling   part    of  his 
property  on  them,  with   which  the  tale  concludes.     This    novel   is 
written  in  a  series  of  letters  from  one  miss  to  another,   interspersed 
with  others  from  an  Edward  Thornton  to  a  Sir  George  Pembroke, 
all  equally  frivolous  and  uninteresting. 
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POLITICS. 

Art.  33. — Proceedings  at  a  general  Meeting  of  the  Catholics,  held  at 
the  Exhibition  Room,  fV/lliam  Street,  on  Satuiday,  April  ISM, 
1807.    2s.  Harding.     IS07. 

THIS  pamphlet  contains  the  account  of  a  very  animated  and  in- 
teresting debate  which  took  place  at  the  above  meeting.  Mr.  Keogh, 
who  opened  the  debate,  moved  that  the  petition  which  had  been 
adopted  at  a  former  meeting,  should  remain  in  the  care  of  Lord 
Fiiigal,  subject  to  the  future  disposal  of  the  Catholic  body.  Coun- 
sellors Mussey  and  O'Gorman  thought  that  the  petition  ought  to  be 
presented  ',  and  that  the  question  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  rest. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Keogh  was  carried  by  a  large  majori'ty. 

Were  we  to  give  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject  we  should  say 
that  as  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  will  not  take  place  till  it  is 
powerfully  and  generally  seconded  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  empire, 
the  measure  itself  cannot  be  too  often  discussed  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament.  Every  discussion  will  tend  to  remove  some  of  the  preju- 
dices against  it  ;  to  diminish  the  number  of  its  enemies,  and  to 
augment  that  of  its  friends.  When  the  measure  itself  is  supported 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  when  the  people  m  general  are  con- 
vinced, as  must  ere  long  be  the  case,  that  the  safety  of  the  empire  de- 
pends on  the  restoration  of  the  Catholics  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  British  citizens,  even  the  prejudices  of  the  monarch  himself  must 
give  way  to  the  voice  of  his  people.  His  present  majesty,  as  the 
events  of  his  reign  so  amply  testify,  is  a  patriot  king  ;  and  a  patriot- 
king  will  always  make  it  even  a  matter  of  conscience  to  sacrifice 
his  own  private  opinions  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  his  parliament 
and  the  unanimous  wishes  of  his  people.  The  empire  is  at  present 
standing  on  the  very  brink  of  perdition,  and  nothing  can  long  avert  its 
fall,  but  the  complete  and  unqualified  emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
the  repeal  of  the  unnatural,  unreasonable  and  unscriptural  tests 
against  every  sect  of  dissenters,  and  the  restoration  of  the  late  mi- 
nistry to  those  places  of  power,  from  which  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  dismissed  ;  and  from  which  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
would  have  been  dismissed,  if  they  had  been  less  disinterested, 
less  upright,  and  less  wise.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  there  are  si- 
tuations even  in  this  enlightened  country  in  which  imbecility, 
vice  and  folly  are  the  best  passports  to  regard.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  present  pensioned-list  of  men  who  are  appointed  t©  direct  the 
helm  of  the  state  in  this  stormy  period,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we 
see,  what  we  had  never  before  observed,  the  abstract  qualities  of 
selfishness,  fatuity  and  ignorance  personified. 

Art.  3-t. — Two  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics,  to  my  Uro- 
~   ther  Abraham.^  xvho  lives  in  the  Country.     2d  edition.     By  Fcter 
Plytnley.      Is.  6d.     Budd.      loO/. 

OUR  brows  have  lately  been  so  contracted  by  the  dry  dis- 
cussion of  the  Catholic  question,  thai  we  feel  ourselves  much  obliged 
t»  our  friend  Peter  for  causing  our  features  to  soften  into  a  smile 
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Peter's  brother,  Abraham,  appears  to  be  a  popish  alarmist,  and  this 
letter  is  intended  to  quiet  his>  icars,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  hiin  to 
his  right  senses,  Abraham  had  somehow  or  other  heard  that  the 
pope  was  landed,  and  that  a  cai go  of  wooden  saints  had  been  seized 
at  Charing  cros^-.  But  Peter  intorms  him  thiit  the  pope  had  n'>t 
landed,  and  that  no  curates  had  been  sent  out  alter  him  ;  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  box  of  saints,  &c.  that  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
but  a  wooden  figure  of  Lord  Mulgiave  in  military  uniiorm,  to  be 
used  as  a  head-piece  for  the  Spanker  gun-vessel.  Abraham  ap- 
pears to  have  a  mortal  dislike  to  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  the 
army,  because  they  put  a  different  construction  from  what  he  does 
on  the  2d  of  Timothy.  But  Peter  tells  him  that  when  we  have  to 
defend  ourselves  by  the  bayonet,  we  are  not  to  consider  whether  it 
be  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  or  Lutheran,  but  whether  it  be  sharp  or 
well-tempered.  Peter  tells  Abraham  plainly  that  the  conscience 
of  the  king  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament  ; 
and  that  if  the  parliament  approved  the  measure  of  emancipation, 
the  king  ought  to  sacrifice  his  private  feelings  of  repugnance  to  the 
public  good  of  his  people  ;  particularly  when  it  is  more  than  700  to 
one  that  the  opinion  of  the  parliament  was  better  than  liis  own.  As 
far  as  the  private  opinion  of  the  king  goes,  it  can  be  regarded  only 
as  the  opinion  of  an  individual ;  but  the  opinion  cf  the  parliament 
is  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  nation.  Peter  supposes  that 
the  Catholic  bill  would  certainly  have  passed,  if  it  had  opened 
the  door  to  tricl<,  jobbing  and  intrigues.  Peter  seems  to  think  as 
highly  of  the  tolerance  of  orthodoxy,  as  we  do  ourselves  ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  *  no  eel  in  the  weli-sanded  fist  of  a  cook-maid,  upon 
the  eve  of  being  skinned,  ever  twisted  and  wirtjied,  as  an  orthodox 
parson  when  he  is  compelled  by  the  gripe  of  reason,  to  admit  any 
thing  in  favour  of  a  dissenter.'  Peter  tells  his  brother  that  he  re- 
fuses freedom  to  the  Catholics  upon  the  same  principle  that  his  wife 
refuses  to  g;ve  a  receipt  for  a  ham  or  a  goosel)erry-dunTpling,  not  be- 
cause the  flavour  of  her  own  cookery  will  be  spoiled  by  the  commu- 
nication, but  because  she  likes  to  have  what  her  neighbours  cannot 
obtain. 

In  enumerating  Mr.  Perceval's  qualifications  for  prime-minister, 
Abraham  seems  io  iiav»  panegyrized  him  lor  being  '  just  to  his  but- 
cher, faithful  to  Mrs.  Perceval,  and  kind  to  the  master  Percevals.' 
But  Peter  seems  to  think  that  these  are  qualifications  which  may  be 
the  basis  of  eulogy  in  a  private  life,  but  that  in  such  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  Mr.  Perceval  is  placed,  we  look  for  more  rare  and 
elevated  excellence.  A  cobler  or  a  dustman  may  pay  his  debts, 
cleave  to  his  wife,  an<l  fondle  his  babes  ;  but  is  he  therefore  a  pro- 
per man  for  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Perceval  possesses  the  private  virtues  ;  but  we  shall  never 
think  him  equal  to  his  station,  till  in  addition  to  these,  he  proves 
himself  to  be  a  great  statesman  by  the  giandeur  of  his  conceptions, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  and  his  disinterested  zeal  ia 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 
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Art.  35. — A  Letter  from  an  Irish  Dignitarii  to  an  English  Clergy- 
man^   on  the   Sahject  of    TUhes  in    Inlaud.     Svo.     Ilatcliard. 

This  venerable  dignitary  appears  to  have  his  sides  wtll  lank'd 
with  the  fat  of  orthodoxy  ;  —  that  is,  a  good  Iriih  JK-ncficc  and 
perhaps  a  snug  deanery  into  the  bargnin.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
flierefore  that  he  should  be  such  a  sturdy  stickler  for  a  right  wiiiclt 
causes  his  muscles  to  appear  so  rotund  and  his  skin  so  sl^ek.  A  man's 
'orthodoxy  depends  a  good  deal  on  his  having  a  proper  quantity  of 
flesh  upon  his  bones;  which  flesh,  when  it  aiises  from  the  assnnilatioii 
of  t3the-beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  with  a  suitable  nii.xture  of 
larinaceouii  aliment,  which  is  also  included  in  the  luxury  of  tythes, 
is  sure  to  generate  a  dispositinu  to  swallow  the  Athauasian  creed, 
and  all  other  creed?,  which  fhe  legislature  in  its  wiidoiu  uray  impose. 
We  shall  riot  enter  into  any  serious  argument  with  this  revcreml 
divine  on  the  subject  in  question,  as  we  reserve  ourselves  for  a  more 
convenient  opportunit) ,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  reward  our  present 
forbearance  with  the  donation  of  the  finest  pig  in  his  orthodox, 
btye. 

Art. 36. — An  important  arid  infallible  Secret,  discovered  and  develop' 
cd  in  the  Laws  of  llinnnn  Nature,  to  nnder  the  Valnnr  of  British 
Soldiers  and  the  Freedom  of  British  Citizens  invincible.      Egertois. 

THE  sentences  of  this  writer  are  so  stuffed  with  the  incoriffruities 
of  metaphor,  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  divine  his  meaning,  anJ 
gel  at  the  grand  secret  which  he  professes  to  disclose,  As  far  as  mc 
can  see  our  w^y  through  the  labyrinth  ot  his  tropes  and  fijiures,  his 
jTieaniiig  appears  to  be  that  the  synipathetic  principle  is  mere  opera- 
live  amo7ig  British  soldiers  and  Hiifish  citizens  thanamong  any  other 
people  in  the  world;  and  that,  in  the  ktiow ledge  -^and  culture  of 
this  principle  the  mystery  which  is  to  make  us  invincible  resides.  An 
army  acting  in  unison,  pervaded  by  one  spirit  and  animated  by  one 
soul,  roust  certainly  be  more  efficient  tlian  any  army  twice  as  Piumer- 
ous,  which  is  divided  in  sentiment  and  interest,  and  in  which  one 
common  feeling  of  duty  and  attachment  fjruis  a  sort  of  moral  ce- 
ment between  the  insulated  parts.  But  this  secret  appears  to  have 
been  known  long  before  the  author  thought  proptr  to  reveal  it;  and. 
his  pompous  annunciation  of  such  a  well  known  truth  arrayed  in  all 
the  frippery  of  rhetoric,  induces  us  to  request  him,  before  he  favours 
the  world  with  the  communication  of  another  secret  equally  impor- 
tant and  infallible,  to  be  at  a  little  more  pains  to  tell  us  something 
that  we  did  not  know  before,  When  we  first  read  the  title  of  this, 
pamphlet  we  pricked  up  our  ears,  and  were  all  attention,  expeciin'-f 
every  moment  some  luminous  exposure  to  flash  irpon  mir  niind*:,  par- 
ticularly when  we  found  the  author  in  the  ilrst  pace  exclaimincr  in 
the  throes  of  mental  parturition,  *  Having  made  it  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  my  intellectuaf  speculation  to  penetrate  through  the  mist  of 
'forms  into  things  theinselves,  I  have  made  a  most  important  disco- 
"very,  &:c.  &.c.  But  wesoon  found  that  this  most  important  discovery 
Tio  raore  than  a  mare's  neit,  which  h>y  by  the  b«  alcu  path  of  vyi- 
gar  oljservation. 
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Art.  27- — Concessions  to  America  the  Bane  of  Britain;  or  the 
Cause  of  I  he  present  distrtssed  Situation  of  the  British  Colonial 
and  Sliippmg  biterests  cxpiiuHd,and  the  proper  Remedy  suggested^ 
8ro-  2*.   Richardson.      1807; 

AVE  leiiri)  from  tt.is  writer  ihat  the  West  Inrlia  planters  are  very 
inucli  dissatisfied  uith  the  prcstiu  prices  of  sugar  ;  that  the  market 
is  at  this  mom'  nt  ovorstocke;'  with  the  commodily  ;  and  that  they 
are  very  aiixioiis  that  govtinment  should  adopt  such  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  may  lavour  their  command  ot  the  foreign  and  secure 
that  of  the  homt  maiket.  It  is  very  natural  that  men  should  attend 
to  their  personal  interest  and  advantage  ;  but  we  trust  that  govern- 
ment will  not  forego  a  greater  good  to  ol)tain  a  less  ;  nor  neglect 
the  grncral  <iood  to  pn  nn>te  that  of  particular  individuals. — No 
article  can  long  remain  at  a  price  less  than  that  for  which  it  can  be 
sold  ;  for  the  quantity  v;ill  soon  be  reduced,  till  the  price  rites  to  a 
level  with  the  value  of  the  article.  The  merchants  complain  that 
the  British  markt-t  is  allowed  to  be  suppii'  d  with  sugars  from  the 
colonies  which  have  been  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  but  while  those 
colonies  are  subject  to  the  British  government,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  British  people  should  not  j  iufit  by  the  possession.  The 
planters  complain  that  the  coloniii  which  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  are  allowed  to  export  their  produce  ia  neutral  bottoms 
without  any  molestation  ;  and  the  author  informs  us  that  sugars 
from  those  colonies  are  conveyed  to  the  Euiopean  market,  at  th« 
rate  of  8s.  1  Is.  or  12s. 6d.  cheaper  in  point  of  freight  and  insurance, 
than  they  can  be  conveyed  from  the  British  colonies.  But  is  not 
our  inferiority  in  the  competition  for  the  European  market  assigned 
to  the  wrong  cause,  and  would  it  not  itniain  if  the  permission  to 
neutrals  were  withdiaun  ?  Besides,  as  we  are  Christians,  we  are 
always  happy  to  see  the  horrors  of  war  mitigated  and  its  pressure  on 
innocent  individuals  alleviated  by  a  policy,  which  we  contend  must 
be  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  if  it  be  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  humanity.  A  narrow  and  seltish  conduct  even  towards 
an  enemy  is  what  we  never  can  approve.  The  writer  tells  us  that 
the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  are  subject  to  many  distress- 
ing impediments  and  restrictions  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Ame- 
rican states  ;  that  they  are  prohibited  from  purchasing  many  articles 
of  the  first  necessity,  and  arc  not  allowed  to  pay  for  what  they  may 
purchase  in  any  produce  but  rum  and  molasses.  These  restrictions, 
appear  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  islands  without  any  adequate 
bentlit  to  the  mother-country.  Commerce  always  flourishes  best 
where  it  is  subject  to  the  fewest  restrictions  ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  tree  and  unrestrained  exertion  is  as  necessary  to  the  vitality  of 
comn^erce  as  liberty  of  coiicicnce  is  to  that  of  religion. 

POETRY. 

Art.  38. — j4u  Imitation   of  Gray's   Elegij,  xcritten  by   a   Sailor, 
iVmo.     6d.     Cooke.      1806. 

IN  addition  to  tha  imitation,  above  announced,    this  poetic   tar 
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treats  us  with  an  ode  to  Alexander,  emperor  oT  Russia,  and  another 
on  the  king  of  England's  birth  diiy.  We  suppose  that  when  the 
place  of  poet  laureat  is  next  vacant,  the  author  means  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  those  bays  which  now  flourish  on  the  brow  of  Pye.  As 
a  proof  how  well  he  merits  the  situation,  we  shall  subjoin  the  first 
stanza  of  his  birth  day  ode;  and  solemnly  invoke  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  extraordinary  piece  of  information  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  line,  to  the  impassioned  sublimity  of  the  seventh 
an  1  eighth,  and  to  the  terrific  *  lo  Pa?an,'  which  the  chorus  vocife- 
rates against  the  enemies  of  this  '  island  in  the  sea.' 

'  There  is  an  island  in  the  sea, 

The  seat  of  love  and  liberty, 

\Vheresonsof  Neptune  night  and  day. 

Like  wakeful  Argus,  watch. 

Lest  Gallia,  led  by  anarchy. 

Let  slip  her  dogs  of  war,  and  cry 

Tantivy  ho,  to  Britain  fly. 

Her  roes  and  does  to  catch. 
Chorus. — But  British  tars,  train'd  up  in  wars, 

Direct  a  mighty  navy, 
Which  make  proud   Monsieurs  cry  morbleu. 
And  Dons  to  cry  Peccavi.' 

Art.   3f}. — Bonaparte.     A  Poem.     8vo.     Hatchard.     ISOr. 

THIS  is  the  saddest  stiiff  we  have  for  a  long  time  witnessed.  It  re- 
sembles the  last  dying  speech  and  confession,  birth, parentage  and  edu* 
cation  of  one  of  the  poor  wretches  who  have  lost  their  lives  by  the 
Newgate  drop,  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  penny  half  an  hour  af- 
ter their  execution.  From  the  manner  in  which  cur  brother  review- 
ers have  given  their  opinion  of  tliis  performance,  we  fancy  we  hear 
some  friend  of  the  author  exclaim  in  his  own  words '  after  the  peru- 
saJ  of  this  our  notice,' 

*  Oh  !  what  a  sad,  sad,  sad  review 
Each  one  a  piercing  dart  to  you, 
Each  one  brings  anguish  ev^r  new, 

And  dread  affright. 
Poison  and  poniard,  terrors  due, 
Kui-h  on  your  sight.' 

Art.  40.—Trafalgans  Vugna ;  the  Buttle  of  Trafalgar,  a 
Latin  Poem,  -with  a  literal  Translation  in  English  Prose  j  by 
Juvenis.     ito.     VVolstenholme,  Minstergate,  York.     I8O7. 

THIS  Poem,  we  are  told,  was  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  several 
gentlemen  of  the  first  literary  lame  in  both  univeisities,  and  t!)eir 
unanimous  approbation  has  induced  the  author  to  pubiiah  a  few 
copies  of  this  juvenile  essay. 

Unless  these  gentlemen  of  literary  fame  intended  a  quiz  upon  Ju- 
venis, we  think  the  reputation  of  the  universities  v^ill  suffer  consi- 
derably in  the  opinion  of  every  readsr  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.' 
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But  it  would  be  an  insult  to  suppose  that  any  serious  approbation 
•was  given,  and  tiie  litcnil  translation  sLibjoiued  confirms  iliis  our 
opinion.  The  utility  ol  the  tri.iolation  howt^ver  vviil  not  be  doubted, 
as  llie  Latin  is  uniiiteUigible.  This  nii^ht  prc^bably  induce  tlie 
above-mentioned  geullenien  to  be  so  unaniaiuus  in  their  applause, 
iiiice  omii-i  ignotuin  pro  inagmlico  est, 

AiiT.   41.— Jn  Olio.      ifij.      J\TnIer.     Bath.      1S07. 

THIS  poem  in  honour  of  Cloacina,  is  decorated  with  a  most  ridi- 
culous frontispiece,  pretended  to  be  discovered  on  tht' walls  of  the 
grottoes  of  Thebes  in  Upper  l\<;ypt.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  describe  lliis  drawing  vvilhout  putting  modesty  to  liie  blush,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  witii  giving  the  inscrijjtian,  wiiich  is  said  to 
have  been  isi  Greek  characters,  and  thus  translated  : 

'  Approach  with  awe  this  kind  concealing  shade 
To  dire  necessity  a  temple,  made  : 
And  whilst  with  modest  care  you  pluck  the   rose, 
Be  silent,  circumspect,  and  veil  the  nose.' 
Crifjcismon  such  a  subject  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

Art.  12. — Specimens  of  an    English   Ilomery  in    Blank    Kerse* 
Svo.  pp.   30.      Payne.      1805. 

IN  every  undertaking  of  ambition,  it  is  usual  for  men  to  propose 
to  themselves  a  ceitain  perfection,  and  to  fix  on  some  rival  candi- 
date for  similar  honour*,  whom  it  will  be  snflicicrit  for  their  glorV  to 
surpass.  Achilles  was  the  inod.-i  of  Alexander^  and  Dr.  Williams,* 
arciideacon  of  Meiioneth,  has  stimulated  the  present  anonymous 
author  to  attempt  a  triiusiati'iii  of  Homer  in  blank  verse,  Let 
him  1)0  contented  \\ith  the  praise  of  liaving  excelled  his  prototype  ; 
but  U'l  him  reioicc  in  the  caution  whicii  has  prompted  him  to  con- 
ceal the  secret  (if  his  name,  and  re.lin(juisb  ail  hopes  of  becoming  a 
comjictent  translatcu  il  the  prince  of  pools.  This  gentleman  seems 
to  found  his  ])riiici|»al  claim  to  success  on  having  preserved  the 
Hu7ncric  vianner,  of  which,  as  is  observed  by  Blair,  they  can  have 
no  contcptiun,  who  are  arfpiainted  with  liim  in  Pope's  translatioii 
only.  By  the  same  writer  fire  and  simpUcit}]  are  defined,  (and  our 
author  accepts  his  definilion)to  be  the  two  cbrtiacters  of  the  Homeric 
poetry,  and  these  invaluabio  attributes  we  are  invited  to  trace  in 
the  pages  before  us.  Of  simplicity  there  is  indeed  a  liberal  store.  We 
do  not  mean  of  tiie  genuine,  Biajestic,  and  dignified  simplicity  of  the 
original  Greek,  but  of  the  aftlcted,  creeping,  bald  insipidity  of 
the  prosaic  Cowper.  Every  one  will  allow  that  '  well-greaveri 
Greeks/  '  well-zoned  nurse,'  '  well-walled  town,'  '  Pallas  RJinerva,* 
'  Pha'biis  Apolio,'  who  is  elsewhere  called  the  '  Fai-darter,' are 
faithful  vcMsionsof  the  words  of  Homer.  Tlje  same  may  be  said  of  the 
son  of  Atreus,A2amemnon, 'which  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  an  Engli^ 
heroic  line.     But  it  reqiuies  little  taste  to  see    that  the    happy  and 


•See  Crit.  Kev.  December,  1 SOG.  Vol.  I.  p.  353,  whcreour  notions  ofnlltlie 
English  versions  ot  Homer  were  jjiven  at  some  bngth,  and  also  of  such  a  truublatioa 
as  seems  still  to  be  a  dt-sicleratuui. 
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comprehensive  flexibility  of  the  Greek,  defies  a  literal  tr.inslatiou 
into  the  woniy  <lift"uben<>>b  ot  '>ur  stubborn  lnngi.i.i<:fe. 

We  do  not  recollect  that  the  ^Homeric  riiuii/nr'  requires  the  vio- 
lation of  irrammar  in  the  substn.uiion  ot  thi"  siibstuiilive  fbr  the 
axljective,  or  participle,  as  the  '  suilt-toot  doi^s/'  swiff  foot  Achilles,' 
&c.  nor  yet  that  ihc  reader  should  be  compelled  t,p  lay  ll\e  princi- 
pal empiiasis  of  a  line  on  inhi^'jiificnnt  wot'Is,  as,  ' //n't  so,'  '■nor,' 
^  thus'  SfC.  (^i .  ;  and  if  the  translator  can  count  with  his  fingers, 
he  will  find  thalNonic  ol  his  verses  have  a  syilabie  t^o  much. 

Minerva  is  designated  by  the  general  term  of  '  brigh[-e\e<l  god- 
dess,' which  is  io  be  wondered  at  !n  a  translator,  wliose  only  pos- 
sible merit  consists  in  being  literal,  lirillumcy  is  by  no  rneusis  the 
characteristic  of  the  e3'es  a^crlbed  hy  Ilomt-'r  to  tlsat  deity,  iLioiJi;li 
it  may  without  impropriety  be  applied,  as  is  als.)  done  by  our  ac- 
connnodating  author,  to  those  of    Briseis. 

So  much  for  the  simplicity  of  IJonier.  We  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  what  portirn  of  his  fire  this  writer  has  transfused,  from  the 
following  specimen,  which  is  one  of   the  best  in  ihe  book. 

*  He  spake.     The  trembling  sire  obey'd,  nor  aught 
Replied,  as  by  the  loud-iesounding  sea 
Onward  he  mov'd  ;  but .  soaiewhat  thence  withdrawn, 
With  many    a  votive  prayer  tie  thus  invok'd 
Apollo,  whom  fair-hair'ii  Lalona  bore: 
— "  God  (,f  the  silver  bow,  O  ht?ar  me  !   Thou 
That  Chrysa  gtfavd'st,  and  Cyila's  favor'd  soil ! 
Thou  that  in  Tenedos  rul'st!  Smintheyn,  hear  ! 
If  e'er  thy  honorM  temple  1  have  deck'd 
With  blooming  wreaths,  and  on  thy  altars  burn'd 
The  fat  of   bulls  or  go^ts,  0  hear  iny  prayer! 
From  thy  avenging  arrows  may  the  Greeks 
Suffer,  for  all  these  tears  they  wring  from  me  !'' 
Thus  spake  he  supplicating.     'Jo  his  prayer 
Pliccbus  Apollo  bent  a  favouring  ear; 
Then  from   Olymj)u-i'  heights,  breathing  revenge, 
Descended  ;   from  his  shoulders  hunghis  bow, 
And  well-compacted  quivr;    as  he  urg'd 
Furious  his  course,  tlie  arrows  at  his  back 
Clank'd  with  his  every  motion.     Lowring  dr.rk 
As  night  he  came,  and  from  the  ships  aloof 
His  station  took  ;  then  as  a  shaft    he  shot, 
Dire  was  the  twanging  of  hissilver  bow. 
The  njules  and  swift-foot  dogs  he  first  assaii'd, 
Then,  'gainst  the  host  launching  his  fatal  darts, 
Smote  them.     Incessant  blaz'd  the  funeral  tires, 
Frequent  around,  as  nine  days  thro'  the  camp 
His  vengeful  arrows  sped  ;    on  the  tenth  morn 
The  general  populace  Achilles  cali'd 
To  council,  by  the  white-arm'd  goddess  mov'd, 
Juno,  who  deeply  mourn'd  when  she  beheld 
Her  fav'rite  Grecians  dying  on  every  side.— « 
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MEDICINE. 

* 

^RT.  iS.—Observfitionson  ihePreparctiou,  UliUtjj  and  Admivisira^ 
Hon  of  the  Digitalis  Purpurea,  or  Foxglove,  )n  Dropsy  of  the- 
Chest  ^Consumption,  Heinorrhngc,  Scarlet  Ftver,  Measles^  S,-c.  inqlw 
ding  a  Sketch  of  the  medicalliistory  of  this  Plant,  and  an  Account 
(if  the  Opinions  of  those  Authors  iiho  have  written  upon  it  during 
the  last  thirty  Years.  Btf  William.  Haniilton,  M.  D.  Physician^ 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk.  Illustrated  by  Cases.  8vo.  6s.  Lori"- 
man.  1S07.  "" 

AS  the  digitalis  possesses  such  active  properties  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  its  administration  should  becontined  to  those  practitioners,  who 
hare  formed  themselves  for  practice  by  habits  of  reading,  and  that 
those,  who  act  simply  by  routine  and  imitation,  should  entirely  ab, 
stain  from  its  use.  How  much  is  the  good  to  be  done  by  itis  great- 
ly disputed,  but  no  one  doubts  that  it  is  capable  of  efiecting  in  in- 
judicious hands  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Little  has  been  added, 
notwithstanding  al!  that  has  bepn  s:uH  about  it  of  late  years,  to  the 
judicious  precautions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Withering,  in  the  treatise 
Mhich  so  greatly  introduced  it  to  public  notice.  But  us  Dr.  Wi- 
thciing's  dissertation  is  out  of  print,  we  think  the  profession  is  un- 
der obligations  to  Dr.  Hamilton  for  having  made  this  plant  the 
subject  of  a  particular  work.  The  medical  reader  will  here  find 
condensed  within  a  reasonable  compass  every  thing,  or  nearly  every 
thing  that  has  been  written  on  this  medicine,  since  it  has  occupied 
a  place  in  modern  practice.  Though  his  praises  of  its  virtues  are,  in 
our  opinion,  ample  enough,  he  has  avoided  the  extravagances  into 
which  some  noted  writers  have  fallen  ;  as  Heddoes  and  some  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  who  on  the  strength  of  a  few  imperlect  trials, 
trumpeted  it  over  the  whole  kingdom  as  a  s])ecific  in  consumptions, 
Hydrothorax  is  the  disease  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  most  reconw 
mends  it  ;  and  over  which  it  has  certainly  some  beneficial  influence, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  44  — TheBeauties  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  alias  llie  Stink- 
pot of  Literature.  By  John  King,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
oj  Surgeons  in  London  ;  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Lffndon 
and  Paris.     Svo.     2*.  6d.     Symonds.       I8O7. 

TIIK  hcivt.gout  of  the  above  title  so  powerfully  affected  our  noses, 
that  we  instantly  laid  down  the  book  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  bmell. 

Akt.  A5.^^The  Apprentice's  Guide;  being  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive  Slatemevt  of  the  Duties  of  Apprentices  touards  their 
^L':slers  ;  together  -with  occasional  Advice  to  both  Parties,  and  to 
I'ouihs  in  general.   ]2uio.  Qs.  6d.  Champanteawd  Whilrow.  I8O7. 

IN  the  present  prolific  age  of  literature,  we  wonder  that  neither 
])atriotism  nor  interest  should  have  sooner  suggested  the  utility  of  a 
work  like  the  present.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  recommend 
to  the  public  aileniion,  a  wojk,  liot  indeed  bying  a  claim  to  literary 
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distinction,  but  calculated  in  an  eminpnt  degree  topromote  the  inter- 
(Bsts  of  society.      In  a  trading   cotlntry  I'ke  ours,  the  early  discipline 
pf  appn-ptices,  who  are  afterwards  to  constitute  so  large,  so  useful, 
^nd  so  respectable  a  p.^rt  of  the  community,  is  of  obvious  and  incal- 
ciilnble  importance.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  work  more 
likely  to  effect  that  desiiable  end  than  the  one  before  us.     ll  is  writ- 
ten in    plain,  unambitious,    but  corre  t,  language,  which,    while  it 
panoot  be  misconceived  by  youths  of  the  lowest  order,  will  not  offend 
or    mislead   the  taste    of  those   who  are  destined  to    the  higher  and 
more  enlightened  walks  of  commerce.      It  contains  a   compendious 
but  comprehensive  statement  of  the  various  and  relative  duties  of  ap- 
prentices <ind  masters.     Nothing  of  importance  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  omitted,  at   the  same  time  that  its  judicious   conciseness,  will 
prevent  its  fatiguing  the  patience,  or    perplexing  the  memory  of  the 
juvenile  reader.     A  parent,  on  binding  his  son  to  an  apprenticeship, 
cannot  presint  him  vvith  a  more    truly  valuable  offering  ;  and  every 
master  will  find  his  account  in  insisting  on  its  being  pergsed  with  at- 
tention, carefully  preserved,  and  frequently  referred    to.     Thp  rapid 
and  extensive  sale  which  we  have  heard  that    it  has  already  e.^cperi- 
enced,   is  a  sufiicient  proof  of  the  estimation  in   which  it  is  held  by 
those  whom  it  concerns;  and  we  have  been  informed  that  many  of  the 
principal  attornies  of  the  metropolis  have  adopted  the  plan  of  putting 
into    the  hands  of  youihs,  at   the  time  of  signing  their  indenture,  a 
pamphlet   which    they  may    constantly  consult   for  a  knowledge  of 
their  duty,  instead  of  delivering    the  dull    and    customary  lecture, 
which  is  heard  with  indifference,  imperfectly  understood,  and  speedi- 
ly forgotten. 

Art.  46. — The  British  Farmers  Cijclopcedia,  or  complete  j4gricul' 
turul  Dictionary^  including  every  Science  ur  Suljcct  dvpeiidant  on, 
or  connected  with  improved  mndern  Husbandry  :  xvilh  the  breeding, 
feeding  J  and  nianagement  of  I,ive  Stock,  titc  modei  n  Art  of  Farri- 
ery, Curt  of  the  Diseases  of  Dogs,  the  management  of  B^'^s,  the  ci^U 
ture  if  Fruit  and  Purest  Trees,  of  Ct/der,  if  malt  Liquors  and  made 
Wines.  Embellished  uith  Jortq-tivo  Engravings.  By  Thomas 
^otts.  4io.    31.  13*.  6d.    in  boards.     Scatcherd.      iSof. 

THE  utility  of  the  present  work  will  be  questioned  by  none,  its  cxe^ 
cution  by  few.  To  us,  who  have  made  agricultural  pursuits  our 
study  and  our  amusement,  it  appears  an  excellent  compendium  of 
^11  the  works,  which  have  been  published  on  this  subject,  'i'o  the 
wealthy  farmer,  the  expense  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in  the  purchase 
of  a  tew  necessary  books  may  not  be  an  object,  but  to  otiiers,  whose 
means  are  more  limited,  though  their  desiie  for  information  m:iy 
be  equal,  such  a  sum  presents  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  'I'he 
present  work  however  obviates  this  difficulty,  and  though  nt  first  view 
three  guineas  and  a  half  appear  a  considerable  sum  for  one  volume, 
yet  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  engravings,  which  are  coloured, 
are  very  numerous  and  well  executed,  the  paper  is  of  the  very  best 
kind, and  the  tjpe  uncommonly  clear,  these  things  considered,  expciis,e 
is  comparatively  small.  We  have  theretore  no  liesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  library  of  every  farnier,  who  is  desirous  of  diitiii- 
^uishing  himself  in  liis  profession. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  numerous  testimonies  of  Unsolicited  approbation,  respecting  the 
impartial  conduct  of  our  Review,  Mhich  we  have  lately  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  delerniined  us  to  make  new 
and  more  vigorous  exertions  to  merit  the  favour  which  we  have 
obtained.  We  have  accordingly  made  such  arraii2;eiucuts,  as  will  bet- 
ter enable  our  critical  industry  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  motions  of 
the, press.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  draw  any  invidious  comparisons 
jbctween  ourselves  and  our  competitors;  but  we  believe  that  eveii 
at  present,  no  other  Review  is  superior  to  our  own  in  aa  interesting 
■variety  of  matter,  or  in  the  early  notice  of  new  publications. 

•Oni*  political  and  our  religious  principles  are,  we  frii'it,  such  as  will  se- 
cure us  the  steady  support  of  the  good  and  wise,  of  every  sect  and  par- 
ty in  the  UuiteJ  Empire.  In  politics  wc  maintain  the  pure  principles  of 
tiie  British  constitution;  and  in  religion,  the  unsophisticated  doctrine 
of  the  Xew  Testament.  We  are  the  friends  of  all  who  are  the  friends 
of  truth,  of  their  country,  and  mankind.  No  bad  book  has  ever 
been  commended  by  us,  because  it  was  \vrittenby  our  friends ;  nor  any 
good  book  been  reviled,  because  it  was  the  production  of  our  enemies. 
We'wiil  continue  to  distribute  impartial  justice  both  to  friends  and 
faes ;  and  not  only  an  ekiborate  criticism,  but  a  pure  morality  shall 
preside  in  our  decisions.  Such  is  the  plan  which  we  will  prosecute 
with  unab.itiog  perseverance ;  and  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
execution,  will  be  our  share  of  the  public  a})probation. 

In  future  we  shall  enumerate  atthe  end  of  each  number,  the  principal 
articles  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next;  and  to  the  Appendix,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  summary  of  politics,  principally  domestic,  for  the  last 
four  months,  and  a  compendious  history  of  literature  and  scica<;e  du- 
ring the  same  period. 


A   list  of  ariicles,  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Critical  lieview. 

Yoinig's  Natural  riiiiosojdiv .  Lord  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness. 

"Wheatlej  on  the  Principles  of  Com-  Rurncit's  I'reseiil  Sta?e  of  Poland. 

rierce.  Hammers  Hieroglyphics, 

fpn  co"s    Britain    Indepeudant    of  Semple's  Tour  through   Spain  and 

Commerce.  Italy  to  Consliintiiiople. 

Baid.sh-y's  Medical  Reports.  ,  Ritchie's  Life  of  Hume. 

Eulicr's    Ptevolulioiis  m   the  Em-  Hall's  Travels  in  i-cotland. 

pire  of  Charlemagne.  Tlorian  Jolly's  Elementary  Course. 
Jauson's  Slrausjer  in  .^ merica.  of  Sciences. 

COlUiESPONUENCE. 

DR.  E.  must  be  in  an  error.     His  work  was  never  jent  to  us. 


JUrrctum. — In  the  note  to  p.  279  of  the  last  number,  for  vol.  10.  read  vol. 

4.   p.  ^37. 

N.  B.     The  Appendix  to  \he  present  volume  of  Critical  Review,  will  bp 
published  on  the  iirst  of  next  fnomtia.  ^  * 
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Art.  li — Precis   d'Idtologie,  ^c; 

A  Summary  of  Metaphysics,  in  which  some  genetalttf  received 
Errors  are  corrected,  and  several  new  and  important  Truths 
established :  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Belles 
Ltcttres,  and  Arts  of  Turin,  by  P.  Labouliniere,  corre- 
sponding Member  of  that  Academy,  and  Secretary  general 
of  the  Prefecture  of  the  higher  Pyrenees.  8vo.  Imported 
by  De  Conchy.  1805. 

THE  talents  and  ingenuity  of  the  Abbe  deCondillac  hav6 
long  been  aci^nowledged  both  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
contitient;  and  his  metaphysical  writings  have  tended  more 
than  those  of  any  other  author,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  professor  Stewart,  to  impart  an  attracting  charm  to  the 
dry  discussions  of  pneumatology.  His  analysis  of  the  for- 
Ination  of  our  ideas  presents  a  '^instance  of  philosophical 
dexterity,  and  a  felicity  of  iT  «   which  communicates 

apparent  strength  even  to  his  u  jubtful   positions.     M. 

Labouliniere,  in  the  essay  before  u.  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
the  author  of  the  Origine  des  Connaissances,  and  followed  hini 
step  by  step,  at  one  time  quoting  whole  passages,  and  at 
another  correcting  the  errors  into  which  his  accomplished 
Jjreceptot  has,  in  his  opinion,  fallen.  But  we  are  not  to 
regard  hira  merely  as  the  critic  ofCondillac,  for  other  writers 
of  equal  celebrity  are  subjected  to  his  strictures :  his  work  ia 
fact  comprehends  not  only  a  view  of  the  intellectual,  but 
also  of  the  active  powers,  and  professes  to  contain  in  the 
limits  of  a  moderate  octavo  a  summ  irj  account  of  a  subject 
"Which  has  employed  the  pens  of  the  learned  of  almost  everjf 
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age,  and  which  still,  peihaps,offers  a  wider  field  for  discussios 
than  any  other  branch  of  science.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  discourage  such  attempts  to  simplify  and  abridge 
our  knowledge  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  examine  if  the 
success  of  this  effort  has  been  equal  to  its  boldness. 

Theessay  of  Mons.  L.  as  the  title  page  states,  waspresented 
to  the  academy  of  sciences,  8cc.  of  Turin,  and  in  the  following 
address  to  that  body,  he  has  related  the  circumstances  which 
gave  birth  to  this  production;  and  the  views  with  which  it. 
was  undertaken. 

*  It  was  in  a  manner  in  tfie  bosom  of  tliis  academy  that  1  matured 
the  ideas  which  I  now  publisii;  it  was  under  the  eyes  of  several  of 
its  members  that  I  first  sketched  the  outline  of  this  memoir.  The 
foi'iKitinn  of  a  lit(rary  lyceniu  at  Turin  which  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  tbeycar  X,  and  in  which  I  filled,  during  the  shore 
period  of  its  existence,  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  was  the 
epocn  and  occasron  of  the  following  work,  it  was  then  that  I 
contracted  with  myself  that  engagemenr,  which  I  now  fulfil.  He 
who  would  arrive  at  absolute  and  undisguised  truths,  ought  to  divest 
himself  of  all  rehative  ideas,  and  not  be  terrified  beforehand 
by  the  consequences  which  fanaticism  or  mistaken  piety  would 
deduce,  from  those  notions  which  he  dL-rves  from  established  facts. 
Without  domt,  in  improper  use  may  be  niadeof  imperfect  truths, 
to  establish  p  iocious  maxims  upon  uncertain  or  mr*rely  probable 
data;  but  th<if  which  is  demonstrated  can  only  add  to  our  knowledge, 
lessen  the  dominion  of  error,  and  contribute  to  our  present  or 
future  h.ippiness.'     (p. /•) 

Such  are  the  pure   and  philosophical   intentions  of  this 
writer ;  and  thus  does  he  hold  forth  the  hackneyed  defence  of 
singular  doctrines,  that  truth  can  never  be    injurious  to  the, 
real   happiness  of  mankind.     To  this    assertion  we  perfectly 
agree,  although  we  must  confess  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
cannot  divest  ourselves  of  a  more  than  ordinary  suspicion  of 
opinions,  which  appear   strong  in  argument  but  dangerous  in 
practice.     A  little  hesitation  can  never  be  productive  of  bad 
effects,  but  precipitancy  will  infallibly  ruin  the  best  interests 
of  philosophy  and  truth.  Our  author,  hov/ever,  seems  to  stand 
very  little  in   need  of  any  such  defence,  for  he  has  avoided 
with  some  care  a  number  of  dangerous  points  of  discussion; 
and  where  he  does  venture  on  doubtful  ground,  it  is  with  a 
degree  of  trepidation  and   want  of  firmness,  which  renders 
him  an  easy  prey  to  every  hostile  attack.     We  must  premise 
that  the  author  seems  to  have  been  ambitious    to   communi-" 
cate  to  his   work  a  popular  character,  and  hence  he  has  been 
led  to  discuss  the  several   subjects    which    fall  under  consi- 
deration in  a  more  diffuse  and  Howery  style  than  the  isattes; 
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is  calculated  to  admit,  of  the  legitimate  objects  o** the  writer 
require,  in  reviewing  the  various  powers  ot  mind  he  has 
not  neglected  to  state  their  nature  and  effects,  and  has  even 
pert'oraied  the  very  unnecessar}'  task  of  intorming  us  what 
we  should  be  without  them.  In  illustratingthetu notions  of 
the  several  senses  he  has  expressed  himself  in  the  tollowiug 
manner  : 

*  I  suppose  him  (man)  in  the  countrj'  during  the  beautiful  season 
of  the  year.  The  freshness  of  morning  invitt-s  him  to  walk  forlh^ 
the  (leiire  of  marking  miture  as  she  awakes  in  all  her  simplicity  indu- 
ces him  to  anticipate  the  dawn  :  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  rising  of  the 
star  of  (lay,  and  to  see  his  first  beams  spread  themselves  from  <jiie 
end  of  the  horiaon  to  the  other,  and  gild  the  numerous  productions 
which  enrich  a  fertile  soil.  The  enamelled  green  of  these  vast 
meadows,  the  delightful  assortment  of  shrubs  in  this  tliicka,  the 
silver  mirror  of  this  lake  which  the  z-phyr  gently  agitates,  agreeably 
affect  his  eyes.  The  melodious  song*. f  the  hnnct  whicli  the  thick 
foliage  conceals  from  his  view,  the  murmur  of  this  limpid  stream 
whose  fl\ing  waters  present  the  images  (jf  succession  and  eternity, 
strike  his  ear  delightfully.  The  balmy  odnurs  of  these  flowers, 
which  nature  has  carefully  adorned  with  the  richest  colour-,  gratify 
his  sense  (/f  smell.  The  sweetness  of  these  fruits  pleaNCs  tiis  palate. 
The  treshness  of  the  moist  leaves  affects  hi-,  hand  agreeably.  I'hie 
bath  in  which  he  displays  the  agility  of  his  limbs  causes  a  delicious 
sensation  over  the  whole  surface  of  his  body.'     (P  43.) 

The  sources  of  our  idea^are  divided  byM.Labouliniere  into 
tbreeclasses  ; — the  external  senses, — the  internal  impressions 
which  take  place  in  the  diflferent  organs  of   the  body, — and 
the  reaction  of  the  sensorium  upon  itself.     Although  we  must 
admit,  that  he  has  at  least  expressed  himself  in  a  way  some- 
what novel,  we  cannot  add  that  the  ideas  which  he  suggests 
possess  the  same    character.     With    regard  to    the   internal 
impressJDns,  which  the  author  seems  to  consider  as  a  disco- 
very peculiar  to  himself,  we  recognise  in  them   very  old  ac- 
quaintances, which    we   had   been  accustomed,  along   with 
many  writers  of  eminence,  to  employ  as  the  means  of  ex* 
plaining  the  growth  of  the  appetites  and  desires.     The  satne 
ground  whith  our   author    traverses   has    been  trod  by   our 
countryman  Darwin  with  an  ingenuity  and  grace  that  leave 
the  French  philosopher  very  far  behind.    Mons.L.  conceives 
that  the  internal   impressions    sufficiently  account  for    most 
of  those  actions  which   have   been  termed  instinctive  :  and 
Dr.  Darwin  has   actually  explained    upon    this    principle,  a 


multitude  of  circumstances  which  are  particularly  observabl 
iti  young  animals.     But,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
our  opinion  that  no  ingenuity  which    has  vet  been   applied 
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to  this  si)bjeet  has  succeeded  in  disproving  the  ei:istence-  of 
ijistinct  as  a  separate  principle.  Much  indeed  has  been 
done  to  narrow  the  hound&  of  this  unphilosophical  faculty  ; 
yet  there  still  remains  a  mass  of  facts  which  compel  us  to 
acknowledge  it.  0\xx  author  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
work,  has  declined  the  question  of  maierialism>  ailedging 
tiiat  he  has  no  distinct  conception  of  the  essence  of  matter  r 
but  virtually  he  admits  that  he  is  a.  materialist,  and  in  what 
he  terms  his  third  species  of  perceptions  he  fartlier  confirms 
this,  by  referring  them  to  the  reaction  of  thesensoriura  upon 
itself.  What  he  understands  by  this  internal  activity  of  the 
brain,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that 
by  this  species  he  means  any  thing  more  than  the  ideas  of 
reflection  of  Locke. 

Among  the  intellectual  powers,  our  author  has  given  a 
distinguished  place  to  attention  ;  and  he  seems  to  regard  it 
with  adegree  of  partiality  which  argues  any  thing  but  a  mind 
of  a  truly  philosophical  cast.  The  value  and  importance  of 
t-his  faculty  is  readily  acknowledged,  but  we  cannot  consider 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  power  of  directing  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  In  other  instances  where  no  voluntary 
effort  is  made,  and  the  object  of  consideration  rivets  upon  it 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  term  attention  no  longer  expres- 
ses a  faculty,  but  astate  of  the  faculties.  To  express  it  gene- 
rally, so  as  to  include  both  of  these  cases,  attention  is  an  ac- 
tive state  of  mind  atone  time  produced  by  the  voiuntar}'' 
exertion  of  the  individual,  at  another  by  something  strongly 
attfictivfc  in  the  object  of  contemplation.  Memory,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  is  rioollier  than  attention  accompanied  by 
a  sentiment  of  anteriority  5,  comparison  is  reduced  simply,  ta 
the  same  faculty  ;  and  judgment,  which  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  just  mentioned,  is  still  another  form 
of  attention;  or  to  use  the  author's  own  words,  '  judgment, 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  comparison,  and  therefore 
comparison  includes  judgment,  and  consequently  there  is 
nothing  more  in  judgment,  as  in  comparison  and  memory, 
than  an  attention  given  to  impressions.'  (105)  We  sincerely 
wish  that  this  ptecious  logician  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
syllogism,  when  we  might  have  refuted  him  scientifically  by 
fherules  of  the  major  and  minor;.butin  tliese  modern  times,we 
believe  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  his  reasoning  that  its  ab- 
surdity may  become  apparent.  Among  the  discoveries  of 
our  author  in  pneumatology,  we  may.  rank  his  singular  opi-- 
nions  on  the  subjecit  of  comparison.  We  have  been  always 
accustomed  to  believe  that  the  mind  in  this  operation, contem- 
plates two  objects  at  once  ;  but  Mons,  L.  informs  us  that  the 
liuinaa  iatelkctcaauotattenci  to  uiui'^  than  one  object  at  ths 
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fame  time,  and  then  illustrates  comparison  by  a  simile,  which 
if  it  does  any  thing,  explains  the  very  converse  ot"  his  oww 
.proposition  •. 

*  The  niind;'says  he,  *  is  modifiecl  in  a  certain  maniier  by  the  first 
impression  which  it  receives,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  modification 
would  be  permanenrly  retained  if  no  fresh  impression  occurred  to 
modify  it  anew.  Now  will  not  the  effect  which  succeeds  these  new 
impressions,  be  a  necessary  resultant,  the  nature  of  which  is  deter* 
•mined  by  that  of  the  impressions  which  have  bcL'n  communicated; 
•in  the  same  manner  as  takes  place  when  bodies  are  impelled  by 
<iifforent  forces  ?'     (p.  103.) 

Perhaps  a  more  unhappj  illustration  was  nev-er  hazarded, 
for  the  author  seems  to  ha-ve  forgotten  that  the  forces,  in  the 
mechanical  jexperiment  to  which  he  alludes,  are  co-ex- 
istent at  the  moment  of  the  second  impulse,  and  that  a  part 
of  each  impelling  force  remains  in  the  resultant,  as  long  as 
the  body  continues  to  move.  To  increase  our  wonder  antj 
render  the  oddity  of  our  author's  opinion  still  more  remark- 
able, he  has  introduced  into  his  work  a  very  clear  and  ahle 
statement  of  the  argumeiits  in  oppositioti,  by  the  ingenious 
M.  Daube,  which  we  thiiik  are  calculated  to  overcome  all 
his  objections. 

The  chief  particular  in  which  Mons.  L.  conceives  that  lie 
has  improved  upon,  and  corrected  the  author  of  the  Traite  de 
I'Origine  des  Connaissances  Humaines,  regards  the  first  for- 
mation of  our  ideas  of  an  external  world  ;  a  subject  that  has 
been  productive  of  so  much  doubt  and  fhfficulty,  that  some 
philosophers  h^ve  even  rejected  it  as  a  mere  chimera  ofrivde 
imagination.  CondjlJac,  in  a  happy  moment,  conceived  the 
■idea  of  representing  a  hypothetical  figure,  hfeles;.  and  with- 
out sense,  which  he  should  gradually  gi!'t  with  one  organ  af- 
ter another;  tlius  analysing,  step  by  step,  the  pov/ers  of  per- 
ception, after  a  mode  at  once  novel  and  ingenious.  While 
this  statue  possesses  only  smell,  taste,  vision,  and  hearing, 
the  sensations  which  they  convey,  seem,  according  to  timt 
author,  merentodifications  of  its  own  being.  It  is  sunk  in  a 
reverie,  in  which  every  object  that  strikes  the  sense,  seems  to 
exist  only  in  its  own  mind..  But,  no  sooner  does  it  acquire 
the  sense  of  touch,  than  a  new  world  is  exposed  ; — it  finds 
that  itis  no  longer  the  only  being  in  existence,  but  surround- 
ed on  all  hands  by  a  multitude  of  objects,  which  furnish  con- 
tinual employment  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  Our  au- 
thor takes  much  pains  to  shew,  that  it  is  not  to-^tch,  which 
communicates  the  idea  of  an  external  world,  but  the  power 
nf  motion,  by  riieans  of  the  sensation  of  resistance,  ip  vyhicU 
jt  gives  birth*     And   we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the 
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sense  of  touch  if  never  exercised,  except  by  the  application 
of  bodies   to  the    surface  of  the  hypothetical  figure,    must 
stand  exactly  on  the  same  fo(jting  with  the  other  less  perfect 
senses:  but  CondiUac  never  gifted  his  being  with  the  sense 
in   a  state  so  imperfect  ;  nay  our  author  has  himself  quoted 
passages  in  which  thai  writer  strongly  expresses  the  impor- 
tance of  motion  in  the  exercise  of  touch.     The  superiority 
of  this  sense  over  every  other  seems  in  a  great  measure    to 
depend  un  that   power   which  we  possess    of  managing   and 
directing  it  :  tlie  other  senses   indeed    are  in  some  respects 
under   our   controul,    but  there  is  no  orffan  besides  that  of 
touch,  which  we  can  apply  with  tlie  same  readiness    to  such 
E  multitude  ol  objects.     If  we  are  to  admit  the  reasoning  of 
Condiihic  with    regard  to  the   first  h)rmaiion  of  our  idea' of 
an  external  world,  the  quality  of  resistance  i>  without  doubt 
that  ol    all  others,    which  seems    best  calculated  to  produce 
this  notion.      But  the  subject  must  ever  rem;iin  in  some   de- 
gree obscure,  since  it  is  an  idea  nearly  coeval  Willi  our  exist- 
ence as  sentient  beings  ;  the  nolh)n,  however,  is  so  strongly 
livetted  in  the  mind,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  truth  ;  al- 
though we  are  reduced  with  Dr.  KeitI   to  refer  it  to  an  origi- 
nal   principle  of   human    naiure.      Our  auUior    has  shewn 
considerable  ingenuity  in    the  develo|)eineiit  of  his  ideas  up- 
on this  subject,  particularly  where  he  points  out  the  mode  in 
which  we  become  acquainted  with  our  own  corporeal  frames  : 
we  -^ee  no  reason  however  for  believing,  that  Conddlac  enter- 
tained opinions  very  different  from    those  which  are   here 
laid  down. 

On  another  point,  M.  Labonliniere  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  marking  and  correcting  the  errors  of  tl>e  guide 
whom  he  follows:  Condillac  lias  attributed  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension to  sight,  and  at  the  same  time  has  expressed  himself 
with  a  d^-gree  of  confusion  and  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  it 
which  our  author  very  properly  notices.  He  has  likewie 
clearly  shewn  the  inccnisistency  of  that  writer,  in  ascribing 
to  simple  vision  the  fi»rmatlon  of  the  ideas  of  immensity  and 
infiniiude;  which  wecannot  conceive  should  ever  aiise  from 
the  mere  perception  of  light  and  colours,  unconnected  with 
the  notions  of  extent  or  distance.  Havintj  thus  admitted 
some  of  our  author's  strictuies,  it  is  but  just  to  slate,  that  he 
has  rejected  without  any  obvious  reason  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  analysis,  in  which  Condillac  traces  the  origin  of  the 
notions  of  dimension  and  figure:  the  favourite  doctrine  of 
Mons.  L.  in  reg  :id  to  the  imporfance  of  motion  hurries  him 
away,  a..d  makes  him  forget  that  the  statue  of  Condillac 
w^s  not  meaut  to  be  always  a  tnutiooless  trunk. 
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'The  statue'  says  our  author,  '  learns  very  soon  to  judge  of  extent 
by  the  eyes,  nor  is  it  long  before  it  comes  to  judge  of  tigurcs  in  the 
same  manner,  for  by  directing  the  eyes  from  one  part  oi  a  coloured 
surface  to  another,  it  must  inevitably  arrive  at  ditierent  points,  whicli 
limit  this  surface,  and  by  die  mental  addition  of  tlie  diftercni  boun- 
daries of  this  colour  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  figure.'  (p.  135.) 

In  the  passage  just  qnoted,  and  in  his  remarks  on  the  mode 
in  which  we  judge  of  extension  by  tlie  eyes,  he  has  expressed, 
himself  in  terms  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was 
not  by  any  means  fully  aware  of  the  matiner  in  which  touch 
enables  the  eye  to  distinguish  figure.  Yet  this  is  a  subject 
on  which  so  little  discreptwicy  of  opinion  exists  that  we 
cannot  conceive  he  should  imagine  that  vision  alone,  and 
unassisted  bv  anv  thino;  but  the  bare  belief  of  the  external 
existence  of  objects,  should  communicate  the  notions  ot" 
iigure. 

The  speculations  of  our  author,  on  the  subjects  of  cause 
and  effect — the  existence  of  deity — and  the  reality  of  the 
soul  independent  of  the  body,  are  more  entitled  to  the  name 
of  description  than  of  reasoning.  The  overflowing  of  rivers, 
tempests,  and  thunderstorms  are  all  called  in  to  shew  how  the 
negro  chief  and  '  the  industrious  conqueror  of  the  soil  of 
fertile  Egypt'  would  acquire  their  first  notions  of  a  cause. 
The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  spirits  and  angels  is  aI»o  ac- 
counted for;  but  we  observe  no  attempt  to  point  out  llie  real 
nature  of  cause  and  effect,  or  to  prove  that  there  exists  a 
deity,  or  that  the  soid  is  in  essence  different  from  the  body. 
An  abridged  view  of  the  critical  philosophy^  of  Kant,  from  a 
work  by  M.  Villers,  closes  the  discussion  of  the  intellectual 
powers. 

In  the  account  of  the  active  powers,  which  the  latter  pari 
ofthe  volume  before  us  contains,  we  meet  with  little  that  is 
new  or  ingenious.  The  great  question  of  liberty  and  neces- 
•ity  is  considered  in  a  very  superficial  manner  ;  we  cannot 
however  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage,  which  we  think 
presents  a  very  just  view  of  the    subject. 

'  What  then  is  this  liberty  ?  It  is  the  power  of  doing  that  which  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  appears  to  us  the  most 
convenient,  the  best  adapted  for  our  welfare,  and  tlie  most  proper  to' 
attain  the  object  at  which  we  aim  :  it  is  the  power  of  acting  in  con- 
sequence of  tne  determinations  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  a  certain 
chain  of  ideas  and  intellectual  operations,  the  connexion  and  suc- 
cession of  which  observe  a  certain  order.  Our  ideas,  in  one  word,  re» 
gulate  our  will,  and  there  exists  between  knowledge  and  action,  the 
same  association  as  between  cause  and  effect.  The  chain  of  our 
sentiments  is  formed  of  continued  links  inseparable  out?   from   ano-> 
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ther,    which  taking  their  origin  insensibility,   pass  to  attach  them- 
selves again  to  that  great  centre  of  intelligence.'  (p.  311.) 

Such    in   fact    is    the    real  extent  of  mental  liberty,    nor 
cloes  it  essential;}  differ  from   the  point  to  which   the  p.rgu- 
n.ents   of  the  enlightened   necessitarian  immedi^ilely  lend. 
Perhaps  no  subject  lias  been  productive  of  more  wrangling, 
or  has  led  to  more  ridiculous  absurdities  of  assertion,  than 
^h^t  which  we  are  now  considering.     Tiie   dangerous  con- 
sequences which  have  been  conceived  to  ilow  from  the  ne-i- 
cessitarian  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  motives,   have  induced 
aome  writers,  and  those  of  no  mean  eminence,  to  hazard  such 
positions  as  seem  at  once  repulsive  to  the  dictates  of   com- 
jiion  sense.     They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  we 
often  act  without  any    motive  whatever  ;  and  adduce   this  aa 
a  proof  that  we  are  free  agents.     It  appears  difficult  to  dis- 
cover with  what  propriety  that  can  be  called  our  act  whicH 
we  have  periormed   without  a  motive  ;  even  in  madness  we 
are  still  regulated  by  some  inducements  to   action, although 
these  ladeed  are  not  such  as  can  always  be  readily  discover- 
€d.     It  has  been  well  observed   that  the   whole  ceconomy  of 
society  is  built  upon   a  firin  belief  in  the  agency  of  motives. 
If  we  are  not  persuaded  of  the  universal  influence  ofmotivesj, 
to  what  purpose  is  it  that  laws  haye  been  enjicted,  or  on  what 
prmciple  are  we  to  regulate  our  conduct  in    life?     Whither 
is  it,  we  would    ask   the  friends    of  free  agency,   that   they 
would  lead  us  when  they  argue  that  we  oiten  act  without  a, 
motive  t    they    in  fact  set  aside  the  exercise  of  reason,  and 
reduce  us  to  a  level  with  the  inferior  animals. 


Art.  ir. — Geist  der  Zdt,  &^c. 
Spirit  of  the  Timts,  hy   Ernst- Aloritz   Jrndl.   8vo,    1805. 

LITTLE  commendation  can  be  passed  on  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live. — Science  in  somany  instances  dege- 
nerates into  a  scanty  and  superficial  stock  of  diversified  infor- 
mation, that  modesty  which  is  accompanied  with  the  feel- 
ing of  an  important  destiny,  and  the  ditiiculty  of  fulfilling  it, 
is  superseded  by  the  pretensions  to  a  proud  superiority  of 
knowledge  and  of  sensibility.  Thus  the  egotism,  which  a 
refined  sensibility  so  much  promotes,  is  augmented  rather 
than  diminished.  From  the  neglect  of  the  individiial  relations 
springs  a  total  los?^  of  character,  which  is  seen  in  little  as  well 
as  in  iriore  important  things,  in  domestic  occurrences  as  well 
as  in  those  political  events  which   determine   the   fate  of 
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nations,  AW  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  prevailing  defect 
of"  this  enlightened  age.  Such  is  the  picture  of  it  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  author  of"  the  present  woik.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  join  in  the  cry  against  the  compassion  of  the 
present  times^  to  constitute  the  censor,  who  contributes  to 
our  instruction  and  improvement.  It  is  of  importance  to 
know  from  what  principles  lie  proceeds,  who  delineates  his 
contemporaries,  what  view  he  takes  oftlieir  defects,  and  what 
are  the  directions  which  he  give^  in  order  to  extricate  poor 
liumanity,  or,  if  he  be  not  philosopher  enough  to  identify 
himself  WMll)  the  whole  luunan  race,  at  least  a  few  favoured 
individuals,  from  the  mire  in  vvhic:h  ail  are  sunk.  On  an  ac- 
curate examination  of  our  moralists  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  dissatisfied  with  tlieir  contemporaries, 
because  they  can  suggest  no  other  escape  from  the  destruc- 
tive errors  of  the  limes  than  liy  plunging  still  deeper  in  the 
fibyss.  For  the  exaggerated  pretensions  to  a  superior  saga- 
city he  knows  no  other  remedy  than  tlic  promise  of  wisdom 
more  sublime  ;  for    the  increase  of  egotism   onlv  a  jjeneral 

I'll  ■-  -^O 

philanthropy,  which,  under  the  colour  of  philosophy,  renders 
the  malady  past  cure.  Such  are  the  censors  who  readily  ex- 
cite the  attention  of  the  public.  Their  apparent  corrections 
do  not  touch  the  vitiated  favourite,  but  rather  foster  his  pro- 
pensities; and  thus  we  may  see  how  works  on  the  vices  of  the 
age,  which  are  written  in  a  fashionable  style,  and  are  them- 
selves replete  with  the  imperfections  of  the  times,  become  fa- 
vourites with  the  public  and  excite  approbation.  He, on  the 
contrary,  who  endeavours  to  promote  a  real  reformation  on 
a  rational  plan,  is  suie  to  be  contemptuously  rejected  by  the 
multitude  ;  no  book  can  attain  general  approbation  which 
forcibly  depicts  the  vices  of  our  times  and  recommends  the 
proper  remedy.  How  far  the  author  of  the  present  work 
has  done  this,  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  examination. 
The  principal  purpose  of  the  author  is  a  representation  of 
the  political  crisis  in  which  we  are  situated.  But  since  this, 
as  he  has  sagacity  to  discern,  proceeds  from  the  general 
spirit  which  the  culture  of  modern  times  has  produced, 
he  commences  his  work  with  some  considerations  on  this 
subject.  In  describing  the  present  times  we  are  naturally 
led  to  compare  them  Mith  the  past.  M.  Arndl  contrasts  the 
moderns  with  the  people  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  individuals 
were  furnished  with  more  frequent  opportunities  of  distinc- 
tion, and  with  a  wider  field  for  the  display  of  all  their  talents 
and  their  powers,  than  among  ns.  This  is  true  when  we 
Speak  of  tlie  most  eminent  men  in  the  most  distinguished 
situations,  at  particular  periods  of  the  celebrated  republics  ia 
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Italy  and  Greece.  There  was  only  a  short  period  in  which 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  waS;,  as  M.  Arndt  affirms,  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  their  civil  conduct.  As  soon  as 
philosophy  was  cultivated  as  a  science,  the  effects  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  mixture  ofgood  and  evil;  and  he  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  sectarian  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
from  the  fragments  of  it  which  remam,  knows  that  their 
speculations  were  as  far  removed  from  ordinary  experience 
or  practical  utility,  as  our  own.  The  author  enuuierates 
those  paths  of  literature,  which  had  tlie  greatest  influence 
on  the  public  mind,  and  of  which  some  are  more  parlicuiarlj 
considered.  IrJe  begins  with  the  philosophers.  Of  that 
host  of  abstract  writers  and  teachers,  who  have  arisen  in  Ger- 
many since  the  time  of  Kant,  and  have  caused  not  only  such 
consumption  but  such  a  waste  of  brains,  tlie  author  savs  in  a 
language  not  a  little  bombastic  and  obscure,  '  Without  re- 
serve or  moderation  tliey  mounted  into  themselves  and  into 
things  ;  but  nevertlieless  there  wasbeauty  in  their  flight ;  and 
it  would  be  better  for  the  human  race  if  many  would  follow 
their  adventurous  career.'  Thus  according  to  the  author's  no- 
tion the  best  way  of  curing  an  infection  is  to  render  it  general. 

Of  the  iheologues  the  author  speaks,  in  such  a  mass  of 
incongruous  imagery  and  with  such  elaborate  obscurity,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  he  means.  He  remarks  that 
protestantism,  which  vindicates  the  claim  of  every  indivi- 
dual to  independence  of  opinion,  has  led  to  the  solution  of 
all  religious  continuity,  but  that  a  return  to  Catholicism  will 
be  attempted  in  vain;  when  he  utters  this  forcible  exclama- 
tion ;  '  though  there  is  yet  no  medium,  remember  that  txT/y 
thing  is  old  or  tiew.'  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this, 
when  the  author  had  just  said,  that  a  return  toiheoldwas 
impossible,  and  that  the  new  is  good  for  nolhitjg? 

In  his  reiiiaiks  on  the  historians  the  author  repeats  the 
common  ccmfiarison  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  last.  Butasliistory  is,  more  than 
any  other  branch  i)f  literature,  fitted  to  operate  on  the  prac- 
tical sentiments  of  mankind,  it  is  worth  while  more  atten- 
tively to  examine  the  author's  reflections  on  tiiis  subject. 
M.  Arndt  says  that  the  great  historians  of  antiquity  were  infi- 
nitely superior  to  all  the  writers  ot  modern  tuDes.  Tiie  cause 
of  this  is  not,  according  to  the  author,  as  is  usually  affiru)ed, 
the  greater  freedom  which  they  enjoyed,  or  the  greater  ac- 
tions and  events  in  which  they  were  engaged,  but'  the  high 
destiny  of  events  and  of  men,  the  godlike  mdependence  of 
every  individual  of  the  antient  world  inspired  a  confidence 
in  their  powers,  and  infused  a  life  and  siinplicity  into  their 
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narrative,  which  modern  times  can  neither  appreciate  nor  ex- 
plain. Two  hundred,  nay  ev-n  fifty  years  ago  men  wrote 
history  wiihout  feehngtliat  their  labour  was  to  any  purpose; 
there  was  a  coanection  and  sympathy  with  the  hving  world.* 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  tliis  author,  and  perhaps  of  many 
of  his  ami  of  our  own  countrymen,  to  make  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  high-soundiag  terms;  or  in  a  cloudy  pomp  of  dic- 
tion to  darken  t  e  rays  of  sense  Among  the  inimitable  mo- 
dels of  antieiU  history,  M.  Arndt  classes  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
hcarnassus.  Diodorus  and  Dio  Cassius.  Modern  times  may 
certain^  priKluce  works  which,  in  solidity  of  thought  and 
taste  oi  composition,  are  no  way  infenor  to  these  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  work  of  Gibbun  is  superior  to  the  learned 
labours  of  every  ancient  writer  wiio  has  reduced  the  docu- 
ments and  afcounts  of  an  earlier  j)en(Kl  into  a  philosophical 
and  political  history.  In  domestic  history,  Hume  and  Ro- 
binson Will  bear  a  comparison  with  Livy;  their  narrative  is 
as  well  digested,  as  interesting,  as  instructive  as  his.  Bat 
Al.  Arndt  vvill  not  permit  us  to  place  any  but  Mijller's  His- 
tory of  Switzerland  in  a  rank  of  parallel  excellence  with  the 
elevated  historians  of  anti(pi:ty.  But,  why  should  not  a  mo- 
dern, who  possesses  a  talent  tor  historical  composition,  and 
who  devotes  his  whole  life  to  the  pursuit,  produce  a  work 
which  may  rival  the  productions  of  Tiiucydides,  Sallust,Ta- 
citus,  or  Polyl)ius  ?  Who  were  these  writers  whose  pictures 
of  their  times  excite  such  glowing  admiration  ?  Thucydides, 
Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  were  in  the  rank  of  political  pre-emi- 
nence ;  l*olyl)ius  had  at  least  passed  his  life  with  those  who 
were.  And  when  tliey  had  no  share  in  the  events  which 
they  relate,  they  nevertheless  speak  like  men  who  had  ad- 
vised and  acted  in  similar  transaclions.  Tiie  tone  in  which 
we  speak  of  other  men  is  modified  by  the  station  which  we 
ourselves  have  occupied.  Compare  Bacon's  History  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  with  the  other  narratives  of  his  life. 
The  Memoirs  of  Sully  contain  a  more  lively  picture  of  courts 
than  those  of  Suetonius.  Cardinal  de  Retz's  account  of  the 
intrigue-^  of  his  times,  introduces  us  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  actors  in  the  scene,  as  Cicero's  letters,  with  the  state  of 
parties  in  ancient  Rome.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there 
ure  indeed  circumstances  which  prevent  thai  sublime  aspir- 
ing of  the  mind  which  characterized  the  beautiful  times  of 
aulicpiitv.  A  man,  who  has  been  farmed  in  the  trammels  of 
modern  politics,  will  not,  even  ir»  the  highest  situations,  dis- 
play tliose  sentiments,  by  which  a  grandeur  of  manner  is  pro- 
duced. Favourable  external  circumstances  are  not  alone 
sufficient  to  produce  grandeur  of  view  and  sublimity  of  feel- 
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ing.  Both  arise  only  in  great  souls,  which  are  rare  at  .all 
times.  But  the  species  did  not  perisli  with  the  Romans,  la 
what  ancient  writer  is  vvhiit  the  author, with  his  usual  turgidity, 
calls  the  '  demon  in  men,  and  the  hoi ij  contention  of  the  soul 
with  an  overwhelming  fate'  more  forcibly  and  beautifully  des- 
cribed than  in  Claiendou^s  account  of  the  deatli  of  Lord 
Falkland  ? 

To  that  elevalion  of  character  and  favourahle  state  of 
circumstances,  which  are  necessary  to  the  [jroductiou  oi  a 
great  wjiler,  we  must  add  tlie  power  of  diction  and  the 
charm  of  style.  Much  depends  on  the  expression.  Tlie 
serious  brevity  of  the  Roman  language  enables  every  word 
to  lay  hold  on  the  mind  and  heart,  and  communicates  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  and  dignity  to  the  narrative.  I'he  pliancy  of 
the  Greek  language  accommodates  itself  to  every  form  ;  and 
gives  a  visible  existence  to  every  shade  of  thought.  To  this 
Me  may  add  the  extreme  perfection  and  purity  of  taste  whicl,i 
prevailed  in  the  best  periods  of  Grecian  and  of  tioraaa  lite- 
rature. B-ut,  since  the  distlnguislied  persons  of  th©se  times 
set  a  tar  greater  value  on  the  culture  of  the  taste  and  tlie  per- 
fectioning  of  tlie  style,  than  is  usual  with  the  moderns,  we  may 
fffom  these  considerations,  readily  conceive  how  some  work* 
might  be  produced  by  the  ancients  which  unite  t\\\  the  ex- 
cellencies of  com^iosition  ;  and  why  others  in  which  perhaps 
equal  talents  iiave  been  employed,  are  in  certain  particulars, 
superior  to  the  productioud  of  the  moderns. 

Under  the  chapter  entitled  '  oijir  times  and  ojir  contem- 
poraries^ we  are  presented  with  a  rhapsody  of  forty  page$ 
of  which  it  is  diiiicult  to  penetrate  the  meaning.  But  the 
sense,asfar  as  it  can  be  extricated  fromt'.ie  perplexity  of  ideas 
and  mass  of  words  in  which  it  is  entangled,  appears  to  be, 
as  follows  :  The  progress  of  monarchical  power,  the  endless 
wants  of  iiiodern  governtxients  have  produced  a  systematic 
oppression  under  v/hich  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  man  are 
lost.  The  pains,  wliich  are  necessary  to  supply  the  diver- 
sified wants  of  life,  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  the  individual. 
The  sources  of  manly  virtues  are  leftdry.  The  external  ap- 
pearance, which  is  still  left  by  a  destructive  despotism,  is 
substituted  for  the  reality  which  is  seen  no  more.  A  vain 
parade  usurps. the  place  of  pleasure  ;  v/herice  ?aise  a  general 
vacuity  of  thought  and  feebienccs  clqijnd;  fashion  begins 
lo  usurp  tlie  moral  government  of  th.e  v.'orldj  and  to  make 
everything  really  noble  and  beautiful  disappear.  Rtligion, 
science,  art,  patriotism  and  virtue  are  exhaledin  air.  This 
terrihie  feature  of  the  times  is  beheld  with  emotions  of  alarm, 
even  by  those  who  inconsciously  contribute  to  the  produpr 
'tion.     The  mixture  of  some  iays  of  peaetiution  with  a  mys- 
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terious  obscurity,  of  a  false  palhoa,  humour,  wit,  with  an 
Occasional  insipidity  of  expression,  characterise  the  work  of 
M.  ArndtV;  and  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  that  taste  which 
prevails  in  the  fashionable  literature  of  the  day.  The  author 
opens  his  detail,  v.ith  an  apostrophe  to  that  gift  of  speech  by 
which  men  are  distinguished  from  the  brutes.  '^  Rede,  ohne 
dich  wurder  wir  stio/im,  u,  s.  w."  '^  O  speech,  without 
thee  zee  should  he  dumb,  S^c.  /"  One  specimen  of  the  author's 
manner  may  suihce  for  more.  It  is  in  fact  not  quite  so  easy 
a  matter  to  make  a  good  book  as  the  writers  of  Germany 
and  of  England  seem  to  imagine.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not 
merely  sufficient  to  pour  what  we  tliink  upon  paper,  though 
our  thoughts  may  not  be  bad  in  themselves.  The  ari  of 
composition  must  necessarily  be  add<^d  to  produ<;e  a  perfect 
work.  It  is  not  merely  that  miserable  perfection  of  style 
which  consists  in  making  words  run  into  fluent  periods;  but  it  i» 
the  real  art  of  writing;,  winch  is  seen  in  cloatkiiig  every 
thsughtin  a  becoming  diction,  in  striking  and  determinate 
expr-essions,  in  clear  connection,  luminous  arrangement, 
forcible  and  well  selected  imagery  without  any  lurking  in- 
conijruitv.  The  thou2:ht  should  arise  from  the  diction  en- 
tife  and  pure  :  the  ideas  should  be  so  disposed,  that  tiie 
reader,  cliarmed  by  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  their  successioPj^ 
should  follow  the  thread  which  the  writer  affords,  perfect 
his  ideas  and  complete  his  details.  In  the  writers  of  our 
time  who  seek  to  shine  by  singularity,  the  intelligent  reader 
is  continually  occupied  in  correcting  the  false  and  the  defor- 
med, and  in.  removing  the  ob&curities  of  the  diction  in 
order  ley  penetrate  the  sense. 

ln>  the  latter  half  of  his  work,  the  author  exhibits  succes- 
sive pictures  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  which  are  followed  by  a  political  and  moral' 
view  of  the  present  situation  of  the  world.  His  observations 
on  Greek  and  Roman  history  are  very  superficial.  The  mode 
of  exhibiting  a  general  and  chai'acteristic  picture  of  na- 
tions and  times  has  always  somethir>g  attractive,  if  the  wri- 
ter, in  presenting  such  a  gallery  of  pictures,  know  how  to  lay 
on  his  colours  and  vary  his  light  and  shade.  Correctness  ot? 
detail  is  not  of  so  much  importance.  When  we  embrace 
whole  centuries  at  a  glance,  we  readily  seize  what  is  suffici- 
ently prominent  to  employ  the  imagination.  The  rapidity 
of  the  representation  leaved  no  leisure  for  the  examination  of 
particulars;  but  hence  it  cannot  make  any  durable  impres- 
sion. The  impetuous  and  desultory  declamation  prevents 
the  cold  interposition  of  the  judgment.  Amid  the  mu.ltipli- 
eity  of  inoages,  uuiutelligiblc  expressions  are  overiuoked  j  bu^ 
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the  striking  thoughts,  of  which  this  work  contains  a  great 
number,  glide  off  from  the  surface,  wit  loul  making  any 
deep  or  permanent  impression.  On  some  historical  charac- 
ters the  author  makts  some  good  obscrv.. lions  ;  as  on  the 
czar  Peter  I.  and  on  the  insipid  and  conuuon- place  descrip- 
tions of  this  extraordinary  man  ^  but  ol  whom  we  can  form  no 
just  idea  without  a  constant  releiente  to  the  peof)ie  from  whom 
he  sprung.  We  have  nextacharat  teristic  exliihition  of  the 
empress  Catherme,  wliich  is  as  superhual  and  lurgid  as  Vol- 
taire's dehneairon  of  the  czar  IVter.  The  author  gives  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  under  Frederick  II.  of 
his  influence  on  hisownsnd  our  ii.iies,and  ot  tlie  spini  which 
animated  his  administration.  The  contemporaries  of  this 
great  man,  who,  by  a  powerlul  in  pulse  gave  a  new  direction 
to  the  streams  ot  events,  were  toonnu  h  attracted  by  the  in- 
terest or  spectacle  of  the  moment  t>)  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  his  genius  and  his  reign.  '1  lie  succeeding  generation  can 
better  see  what  he  was,  wlial  he  designed  and  what  he  did; 
for  while  recent  occurrences  engage  a  more  lively  interest, 
we  can  contemplate   the  past  wiiii  moie  impartial  eyes. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  descnpiioti  of  the  political 
situation  of  Germany  and  Frat.ce  It  is  worthy  ot  observa- 
tion that  the  ordinary  capacities,  knowledge,  and  abilities  of 
every  description,  which  at  present  perform  every  thing,  ne- 
ver succeed  in  producing  grandeur  and  energy  of  character.- 
Nor  is  the  composition  of  M.  Arndt  well  calculated  to  have 
this  effect  ;  for  had  Demosthenes  addressed  the  people 
of  Athens,  or  Cicero  the  senate  of  Rome  in  the  way  that 
this  writer  does  the  princes,  nobility  and  statesmen  of  our 
times,  their  auditors  w<;uld  either  have  slunk  away  or  fallen 
asleep.  The  author  effuses  his  vehemeni  displeasure  at  the 
state  of  public  affairs  in  a  wild  stream  of  vitiated  eloquence. 
Striking  remarks  and  expressions  are  here  an<l  there  mixed 
with  a  mass  of  incongruous  iu;.gery,  hyperbolical  figures, 
impetuouseruptions  of  sensibility  m  an  lil  construed  phrase- 
ology. But,  in  this  respect  the  author  chara(  terises  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  as  well  as  many  of  the  derects  which  are  the 
theme  of  his  reflections. 


Art. Ill, —Jndeutu/igen  zuvier  unci  zwarizieg   vortragerij  ^c. 

Sketches  of  fournnd  trceuty  Lrctures  on  Archaology  de^ 
livejrd  in  the  IVinter  of  iS06,  by  C.  A.  Biitiger.  Dresden, 
1806.  %vo. 

THERE  are  few  things  so  well  adapted  to  contribute  to  the 
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happiness  of  those  who  are  placed  in  stations  of  life,  which 
are  elevated  above  the  wants  of  the  first  necessity,  as  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  beautiful 
remains  of  antiquity.  The  present  work  of  M.  Botti- 
ger  is  no  superficial  performance,  but  one  which  evinces 
deep  research  and  various  erudition.  This  writer  defines  ar- 
chaRology  to  be  llie  knowledge  of  antient  works  of  art,  so  as 
to  include  not  only  those,  which  are  more  particularly 
denominated  chissic,  but  also  the  antiquities  of  Asia  and  of 
Egypt.  He  briefly  describes  the  different  degrees  of  ini- 
tiation in  the  study  of  archaeology,  which  belong  to  the  ama- 
teur,the  literati,  tlie  artist,  and  the  connoisseur  ;  and  he  ex- 
emplifies the  difference  by  shewing  the  different  liglus  in 
which  these  several  persons  view  the  same  monument 
of  antiquity.  The  author  next  describes  the  mode  of  pro- 
secuting the  study  of  archaeology,  in  which  he  celebrates  the 
genius  of  VVinkelman,  to  admire  whose  works  is  to  have  al- 
ready penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  of  ancient  art.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lectures  the  author  conducts  us  from  the  pa- 
godas of  India,  westward  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  with  the 
unicorns  and  sphinxes  in  half  relief  on  the  walls  offschelmin- 
har,  and  thence  to  Babylon,  Palmyra  and  Balbec.  From 
y\ — xi  we  are  occupied  with  the  antiquities  of  Egypt.  The  au- 
thor notes  the  epochs  of  Egyptian  art  from  Sesostris  toPsain- 
Dieticus;  from  the  Ptolemies  to  the  conquest  of  the  Rouums  ; 
and  from  Sylla  to  Adrian  :  here  we  meet  with  some  good 
observations  on  the  sphinx.  All  the  gods  are  delineated  by 
the  hieroglyphs  of  beasts.  Where  a  human  figure,  or  even 
a  figure  only  with  a  human  head  is  seen  amid  the  iniagery  of 
the  Egyptian  temples, otdy  a  being  or  person  is  disguised  who 
ministers  in  the  service  of  the  gods  ;  thus  the  sphynx  was 
a  symbol  which  often  lay  in  long  lines  before  the  temples, 
and  exclaimed  to  those  who  went  in,  "  powerful  and 
wise  is  the  Divinity."  A\\  the  human  forms  on  the  capitals 
of  Dendera  present  no  heads  of  Isis,  but  are  attendants  ou 
the  ministry  of  the  priests.  Thus  the  colossal  figures  before 
the  temples,  asoi'Memnon,  are  representatives  of  the  priest- 
hood, which  are  sometimes  delineated  silting  down,  at 
others  standing  up.  The  symbolical  T  which  they  hold  in  their 
hand,  and  which,  according  to  the  most  probable  interpre- 
tation, has  been  taken  for  an  hieroglyph  of  the  Nile,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  author  as  the  Lingu  of  an  earlier  period,  which 
was  afterwards  followed  by  the  peculiar  worship  of  the  Phal- 
lus. In  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  is  involved,  that 
explanation  appears  the  most  probable  which  is  furnished  by 
Zeigade  Obel,  p.  440,  who  regards  it  as  a  symbol  of  universal 
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empire  :  and  thns  this  hieroglyph,  which  is  so  often  emplGyed> 
is  easily  explained  in  all  the  compositions  in  whieh  it  appears, 
JNothing  relative  to  the  archaeology  of  Egypt  is  here  left  un- 
noticed ;  every  thing  has  been  ciiligently  collected  from  the 
information  and  discoveries  of  a   remoter  period  to   Palin's 
explanations  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  monument  of  Ro- 
setta,  and  Cadet's  rolls  of  papyrus,   to  which   are    subjoined 
such  literary  references  as  render  these   lectures  a  compre- 
hensive and  well-arranged  repository  of  archaeological  lite- 
rature.      Lectures    xii,   xiii,    describe    the   archa;ology    of 
Etruria  ; — the  architectural  monuments,  bronze-casts, reliefs 
and  cut-stones.    This  dark  field  of  research  has  never  been  so 
well  elucidated  as  in  the  information  which  is  here  conveyed. 
Count  Caylus  established  it  as  a  maxim,    that,   what  is  nei- 
ther Egyptian  nor  Grecian  in  the  style  of  beauty,  nor  Romaa 
in  the  style  of  a  later  period,    must  be  reckoned  Etrurian  ,• 
and  though  Heyne  and  Winkelman  perceived  that  this  con- 
clusion was  too  general,  yet  in   this  work.  Etrurian    art  was 
iirst  circumscribed  within  those  limits  to  which  after  numer- 
ous enquiries    it    is     proved    to  belong.       For    if   we   as- 
cribe every  thing,  that  is  stiff  and   dry  in  the  arts  of  design, 
to  the  Etruscans,  an    inconceivable  gap  will  be  occasioned 
in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  art  ;  but  if  we  consider  wJiat  is 
supposed  Etrurian,  as  the  o/d  Greek  style,  the  perplexity  and 
confusion    disappear.     The  art   was  indeed  partly  invented 
in    Etruria,  but   it  was  there  prosecuted  by  Grecian  artists^ 
and  we  can  no  more  regard  it  as  Etrurian  than  we  can  reck- 
on the   portraits  which  Holbens  painted  in  England  as  the 
English  school. 

The   xivth   lecture   introduces   a  treatise   on    style   and 
mujuier,  of  which  the  excellence  is  seen  in  the  outline  which 
is  exhibited:  stvle  is  the  sensational  character  of  a    work  of 
art.     *  The  requisite  of  style  in  a  work  of  art  is  beauty.'    This 
last  proposition  is  obscure,  and  true  only,  if  we  allow  to  the 
author    that  the  character  which   both  the  master  and  the 
whole  nation  imprint  on  the  work,  should  not  be  called  style^ 
but  manner,  and  consequently  cannot  properly  be  said  either 
of  the  Egyptian,  the   Etruscan  or  the  Grecian  style.     But  it 
is  better  to  adhere  to  the  common  use  of  terms  ;   and  to  em- 
ploy the  words  style  and  manner  in    their  ordinary    accept- 
ation.    The  word  style  is  used,  a)  in  reference  to  the   sensati- 
onal, b)  the  imitative  ideal>c)to  the  nation,  d)  to  the  age,  so 
that  the  word  manner  is  reserved  for  that  peculiarity  which 
the  artist  imparts  to  his  performance.     We  may  image  beauty 
unmixed  and  pure  in  its  greatest  possible  sensible  perfection, 
or  with   a  predominance   of  grandeur  and  sublimity  on  the 
one  side,  or  of  pleasure  and  grace  on  the  other.     Hence  the 
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author  says  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  style  which  come 
under  the  denomination  of"  sensational ;  a)  beauty  in  its 
highest  purity,  'lo  stile  hello, '  the  rule  oH  Polycletus  with  the 
expressions  of  Scopas  ;  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis.  b)  It  passes 
into  the  grand  and  elevated,  lo  slile  sublime  e  grandioso,  the 
Jupiter  and  Pallas  of  Phidias,  the  co'ossalson  the  monie  Ca^ 
vallo.  c)  It  runs  into  the  charming  and  agreeable,  lo  stile 
grozioso,  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Apollo,  the  Hermaphro- 
dite. In  respect  to  the  imitative  we  have  the  ideal  and  the 
portrait  style.  In  respect  to  the  national  style,  we  have 
that  of  the  four  artist- nations,  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
the  Etruscans,  and  the  Greeks.  In  respect  to  the  style  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  age,  we  have  the  most  antient,  the 
antient,  the  middle  (of  the  most  blooming  period)  and  the 
modern  Greek;  and  thus  in  every  nation  as  far  as  they  have 
followed  the  steps  of  antiquity.  Thus  all  the  relations  would 
be  enumerated  in  which  the  word  style  is  employed  ;  and  by 
continual  reference  to  which,  in  the  following  treatise  of 
archaeology  all  confusion  would  be  avoided. 

The  archaeology  of  Greece  next  follows  ;  it  is  discussed  in 
the  XlVth  to  the  XXIIId  lecture.  In  this  part  the  mafter  is 
more  copious  and  detailed.  After  a  geographical  view  of  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  in  lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  in  the  mother-country,  two  epochs  are  ex- 
pressly fixed  of  pure  Grecian  art.  I.  The  most  antient  and  the 
antient  style  in  two  divisions;  a)  from  Homer  to  Balarchus 
719  before  Christ,  b)  The  age  of  Creesus  to  the  Persian  war. 
II.  Art  in  its  sublimity  and  beauty;  whicli  concludes  with 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  which  we  behold  the 
period  of  imitative  and  degenerate  art.  But  the  history 
of  Grecian  art  might  with  more  advantage  be  divided 
info  four  epochs:  I.  epoch  ;  the  most  antient  and  antient 
style.  II,  The  sublime  and  beautiful  style.  III.  The  beau- 
tiful and  lovely  style  ;  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  IV. 
epoch,  the  imitative  and  the  degenerate  style.  The  Alexan- 
drines. GrcEco-Romani.)  The  author  proves  that  the  two 
middle  epochs  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  of  the 
teautiful  and  lovely  style,  which  comprehend  the  united 
beauties  of  the  Grecian  art,  should  be  classed  under  six 
periods,  to  each  of  which  a  first-rate  artist  belongs,  as  the 
precursor  of  the  rest.  The  god-period  of  Phidias;  the 
gymnastic  youth-period  of  Polycletus  ;  the  athletic  period 
of  Myron  ;  the  Bacchanal  and  satyr-period  of  Scopas  ;  the 
dancer  and  courtezan-period  of  Praxiteles,  and  the  ideal 
portrait  and  battle-period  of  Lysippus.  Thus  we  have  a 
space  of  two  hundred  years  from  Pliidias  to  Lysippus,  which 
comprehends  all  tl)e  excellence  of  ideal  art.  Only  those 
lyorks  which  have  ihe  suffrage  of  antiquity,  as  the  principal 
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of  each  master  and  his  scholars,  are  mentioned  and  charac- 
terized, with  a  continual  reference  to  the  probable  imita* 
lions,  which  are  stil!  preserved. 

The  age  of  Pericles  is   vividly   delineated.     The   author 
exhibits  the  great  architectural  undertakings  of  ibis  period  ; 
the  Odeum,  the  Parthenon,  the  Propyleum,  with  those  two 
specimen   of  the  sublime-ideal   which  Phidias  produced,— 
his   Minerva  and  his  Jupiter.     Here  the  author  remarks  that 
am  on  2;  the  Greeks,  four  female  forms  miijht   be   exalted  to 
the  ideal ;    the  youthful  fair  of  Doric   or  ionic  birth  ;   since 
among  the   Doric  Greeks,  the    unmarried   women    enjoyed 
a  greater  degree  of  liberty,  wore  a   lighter    and   more  airy 
dress,  with  a  double  tuck  (which  the  antients  called  "^upia^siv-). 
The  Ionic   women  wore  a   long   flowing    drapery,  at   most, 
with   only   an  exposure   of  the    arms,    since    the   females 
of  Ionia  and   of  Athens  were    wont  to  live   more    retiied. 
(jojvi^Eiv).    The    representative     of  all    the     Doric    virgins, 
js   the    huntress    Diana,   in    short  and    light  drapery ;    the 
decorations  of  the  Ionic  and  Athenian   ladies  are  preserved 
in  the    Athenian    Canephorae,    and   in   many  beautiful   sta- 
tues of  the  muses;    a  form   between  both,   was,   in   a  later 
period,   allotted    to   the  dancers   and    bacchanals,    b)  The 
jiiatrons,  the  Argive  Jimo,  the  Ceres,   the   imperial  dames, 
the  Cybeleof  a  later  period,   the  I'ortuua,  Pndicilla,    Pietas. 
c)  The  courtezans.     The  Phryne,   Cratinc,  Campaspe  led 
Praxiteles  and  Apelles  to  the  form  of  Venus.     The  virago; 
Minerva,    when  the  author  ends  with  a  learned  trea'.ise   oa 
the  three  statues  of  Pallas,  which  were  executed  by  Phidias, 
with  reference  to  the  beautiful  images  of  Pallas  at  Dresden 
and  the   Pallas     of   Velletri.       He    then    treats   at    equal 
length  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  of  the  preparation  of  ivory, 
and  of  the  school  of   Phidias. 

When  the  sublime  ideal  was  neglected,  Polycletus  con- 
fined his  exertions  to  elegance,  and  the  department  most 
suited  to  the  attainment,  the  gyuinostic,  juvenile  figures  of 
beautiful  youths  and  boys,  which  occasions  a  dissertation 
on  the  gymnastic  discipline  of  the  antients,  and  its  influence 
on  the  arts  and  on  the  softer  sex.  The  author  shows  what 
is  meant  by  the  rule  of  Polycletus,  vvbi«h  be  exhibited  iu 
his  celebrated  Doryphorus,  of  which  Plinj'  says  : 

*  Dorypliorum  fecit  et  quein  canona,  artifices  vocant.* 

The  lecture  on  Myron,  and  the  athletic  statue-period  vi 
copious  and  satisfactory.  Every  one  talks  of  Myron's  cow, 
but  he,  who  reads  this  lecture,  will  form  a  more  just  idea  of 
tlie  extent  of  his  genius  and  ability.    The  master-piece  of 
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Scopas  was  the  raving  Bacchanal,  in  which  the  highest  ex« 
pression  of  frenzy  was  united    with    the   liighest    perfection 
of  fecnale  beauty.      Praxiteles    finished    a    complete  set  of 
ideal  deities ;   in  which,  by   an    infusion  of  tenderness  and 
grace,  he  gave  the  highest  charm  to  the  sublime    creation, 
in  his  Diana,  his  Bacchus,   Satyr,    Perihselus,  and  Ero>,  bat 
more  especially  in  liis  Venus,  which  he  first  ventured  to  exhi- 
bit in  a  naked  form,  and  in    his  group   of  Niobe.     The  por- 
trait-statue most  properly  marks  the  period  of  Lysippus;   he 
formed  indeed    statues  of  the  gods,   among    which    that  of 
Hercules  was  his  favourite;   but  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
union  with  the  intrepid  hero,  who,  at  that  time,  excited   the 
surprize  and  adaiiration  of  the  world  ;  and    to  him    and   his 
associate  hero,    he   devoted  the  excellence   of  his   art.     Ja 
mentioning    the  idea!    of    Alexander,     the   author    notices 
the  controverted   question,  whether  we    have   tlie  genuine 
form  of   tljis  ideal  ;    the  author  has  spared    no  pains   in    the- 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  and  he  notices  the  recent  opiwioa 
of   Visconti  in  the  Museum  Napoleon  of  Louis  Petil-Radel* 
We  expect  to  see  every  possible  light  thrown  on  this  subject 
in  a  dissertation  in  which  M.  Cousinerey  lias  been   long  em- 
ployed, agreeably  to    the    medals   of  Alexander  ;   and  still 
more  in  the  iconography  of   Visconti,  whicli  is  so  anxiouslj    , 
expected. 

The  XXIVth  lecture  embraces  the  last  epoch,  or  the  imi- 
tative and  dea:enerate  art:  first  amona:  tlie  Greeks  :  the  sue- 
cessors  of  Alexander,  the  Lapida3,  Seleucidffi,  kings    ot  Per- 
gamus.     The  colossal  taste  is  discussed  ;  in  which,  with  the 
more  familiar,  we  have  accounts    of  more  rare  occunences  ; 
as,   the    colossal    hearse   of  Alexander,  four  stories  high,  oa 
which  a  thousand   statues  and  pictures  were  exhibited,   and 
Mrhich  was  drawn  by  sixty-four  strong  mules.     We  are  like- 
wise made  acquainted  with  the  great  silver  bowl  which  con- 
tained (iOOmetretes  (each  metretes  equal  to  105  pints)  whicli 
was  drawn  by  600  men,  which  appeared  in  the  feast  of  Bac- 
chus at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  a  proces- 
sion composed  of  the  same  monstrous  curiosities.      Tiie  au- 
thor notices  particulars,  which  admonish  us  oi  the  propensi- 
sity  to  the  colossal  in  our  time.    Next  comes  ihe  period,  when 
taste  degenerated  into  the  effeminate,  when  hermaphrodite 
figures,  and  voluptuous  groups  were   multiplied.     Rhodes  is 
named  as  being  at  this  period  the  richest  repository   of  the 
arts.  The  arts  among  the  Romans  are  briefly  dispatched  ;  but 
the  age  of  Hadrian  excites  particular  attention.   This  brevity 
proceeds  from  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  author  had  con- 
fined himself,  since  the  great  architectural  works  of  the  Ro- 
jnans  al  other  times  ineiit  our  attention  and  our  praise. 

Hh2 
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The  histoiy  of  the  arts,  which  is  a  most  essential  part  of 
arcliaeology,  is  alsodiscussed  in  the  four  and  twenty  lectures, 
as  appears  from  these  out  lines,  at  considerable  length.  In 
Older  to  finish  the  course  of  archaeology,  these  lectures  should 
by  followed  by  another  set  which  embrace  the  museography, 
or  considerations  on  the  contents  of  the  existing  galleries  of 
art,  according  to  a  particular  arrangement.  A  third  division 
of  the  subject  should  compreliend  painting,  with  the  Mosaic 
arts.  A  fourth  would  be  occupied  with  the  cut-stones,  '  Ic 
is  not  easy  to  determine,'  says  the  author,  *  whether  medals 
should  form  a  particular  department  of  the  arts  or  be 
considered  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  rest,  particularly 
to  sculpture,  to  which  they  properly  belong;  in  more  than 
one  respect  ihey  are  the  most  useful  and  the  least  uncer- 
tain of  all  archeological  pursuits.'  In  a  course  of  instruction 
a  general  and  complete  view  should  be  exhibited  of  medals 
aptly  and  chronologicall}'  arranged,  otherwise  the  use  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  employed  as  an  auxiliary  science  can- 
not be  felt.  Every  friend  of  antiquity  and  of  the  arts 
must  rejoice  that  M.  Bottiger  has  began  an  undertaking 
which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  execute. 


Art.  IV. —  Coupe  cV ml  mr  les  Hcvolutions,  Ssc. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  of  medical  Science,  and  Consicle' 
rations  on  its  Reform.   By  ./.  C  Cabanis,  Member  of  the 
National  Institute,  the  Medical  Society  at  Paris,  H^c.  8)~c. 
Imported  by  I)e  liotfe. 

THIS  work  is  the  offspring  of  that  extraordinary  period  in 
which  the  human  mind  vvasin  a  wonderful  state  of  exaltation 
when  all  its  energies  were  called  into  action,  and  the  sound- 
est minds  were  carried  away  by  the  irresistible  vortex  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  Amidst  the  agitations  of  the  early  pe- 
riods of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  wreck  of  ancient  in- 
stitutions which  accompanied  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  strong  impulse  to  renovation  and  amelioration  luid  seiz- 
ed on  the  minds  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  French 
nation.  Public  instruction,  that  article  of  the  first  necessity 
in  civilized  communities,  occupied  much  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  legislature.  Garat,  in  the 
years  1794-5,  to  whose  department  this  object  belonged,  had 
formed  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improvement  of  all  the 
branches  of  education.  Connected  with  Garat  by  ties  of 
»rivale  friendship,  M.  Cabanis  informs  us  that  he  commu- 
nicated to  him  his  views  respecting  the  application  of  ana- 
lytical methods  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  inconsequence 
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of  bis  entreaties  he  was  induceJ  to  commit  them  lo  paper^ 
with  a  view  of  immediate  publication.  But  his  work  swelling 
under  his  hands  as  be  collected  and  digested  his  ideas,  be  at 
length  conceived  the  plan  of  simplifying  medical  science  by 
indicating-  the  methods  best  calculated  to  direct  the  study  of 
each  of  its  branches,  and  to  prefix  to  the  whole  an  introduc- 
tion containing  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  revolutions  of  medical 
science,  and  to  describe  succinctly  the  general  principles 
which  should  direct  its  reform.  This  introduciion  is  the 
work  before  us^  the  declining  state  of  the  author's  health  for- 
bidding the  hope  of  accomplishing  his  original  design. 

Previous  to  entering  on  his  immediate  subject,  a  prelimi- 
nary question  is  introduced,  which,  if  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive,  would  render   the  whole  discussion   nugatory.     It  is, 
whether  the   art  of  medicine  itse/J  is  founded  on  a  solid  basis  f 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  philosophers  have  regarded 
medicine  as  a  system  of  deceit,  founded  principally  on   the 
weakness  and  credulity  of  mankind  ;  and  tliat  some  very  en- 
lightened   physicians,   by  confining   its  powers   within  very 
narrow  limits,  have  given  great  countenance  to  this  opinion, 
M.  Cabanis  has  not  in  this  place  discussed  this   question  at 
full  length,  but  refers  us  to  ani>ther  work,   *  on  the   Degree 
of  Certainty  to  be  ascribed  to  Medicine,'  in  whicli  he  has  de- 
tailed at  length  the  arguments  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
The  line  of  argument  which  he  has  pursued  consists  in  shev/-. 
ing  that  tbe   art  of  medicine,  depending  on    the  observatioa 
of  palpable    ph£cnomena,  their  order  and  relations,  in  order 
to  trace  the  progress  of  any  particular  disease, we  have  no  oc- 
casion to  know  in  uliat  consists  the  essence  of  life,  or  that  of 
the  morbific  cause.  This  in  truth  applies  to  the  whole  of  na- 
tural philosojjhy,  and  doubtless  establishes  the  utility  of  the 
medical  art,  that  utility  being  in  a  thousand  instances   appa- 
rent from  direct  and  palpable  observation.     But  tbe  question 
on  Which    medical  philosophers    themselves  are  much    dis- 
agreed remains  untouched  ;  we  mean  the  degree  and  extent 
of  this  utiIit3^     Nor    do  we  think    that  any  data  have  been 
hitherto  laid  before   the  public,  by  which  they  may  be   ena- 
bled to  form  a  just  and  impartial  decision  upon  it.     Exag- 
gerated   pretensions   and  inflated  declamation   on    tbe  one 
hand,  on   the  other  invectives  equally  unjust  and   sarcastic 
taunts    have  been   the   weapons  employed    by   the  respec- 
tive   disputants.     In    a   contest  so   conducted    we    look  in 
vain  for   the  sober  results  of  dispassionate  enquiry. 

Having  answered  this  preliminary  question,  JVJ .  Cabanis 
proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  tlie  origin  and  progress  of  the 
science,  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  which  it  has  been 
^cultivated,  and  notices  particularly  some  of  its  most  eminent 
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teachers  and  improvers.  In  this  view  he  has  seemed  more 
solicitous  to  fascinate  his  readers  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
descriptions  and  tlie  beauty  of  his  pictures  than  to  supply 
them  with  a  sober  detail  loimed  of  materials  of  unquestion- 
able authority.  Tlie  aara  of  Hippocrates  is  the  earliest 
which  affords  authentic  documents  for  tiie  liislory  of  medi- 
cine; and  even  the  greater  part  of  what  has  passed  fromone 
writer  to  anoti,er  concerning  the  life  of  this  gieat  man  has 
been  proved  to  be  fabulous  by  th.e  most  judicious  critics.  But 
M.  Cabanis  has  not  scrupled  to  amuse  us  with  these  fables, 
conceiving;,  perhaps,  that  tliough  the  truth  of  them  may 
not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  critical  researcli^  they  at  least  prove 
the  reverence  with  wh.ich  the  name  of  the  father  of  medi- 
cine was  regarded  for  a  succession  of  ages.  But  we  cannot 
jipprove  of  this  sort  of  pious  fraud  ;  and  think  that  the  narra- 
tion of  gross  ard  palpable  fictions  is  veiy  much  mi-placed 
in  a  work,  which  professes  to  have  for  its  object  ihe  reform 
of  the  science  by  introducino;  more  correct  methods  of  ana- 
lysis  into  its  elements.  But  we  must  acknowledge  that  in 
the  following  passage  he  has  judiciously  characterized  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  genuine  works  of  llie  Grecian 
•age, 

*Good  sf-nse,  joineif  to  the  faculty  of  invention,  is  (he  (fistinguisl»- 
ing  characteristic  of  a  small  number  of  privileged  men:  (I  mean 
that  good  sense,  which  soars  above  prevaihng  opinions,  and  the  de^ 
cisions  of  which  anticipate  the  judgments  of  ages).  Hippocrates 
was  of  this  number.  He  saw  that  too  much,  and  yet  not  enough 
liad  been  done  for  medicine,  and  l.e  accordingly  separated  it  from 
philosophy,  to  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  unite  it  by  their  true 
and  reciprocal  relations.  He  brought  the  science  back  again  into 
its  natural  cliannef — that  of  ratiorial  experience,  i^lowever,  as  he 
liimself  observes,  he  introduced  both  these  sciences  into  each  other, 
for  he  regarded  them  as  inseparable;  but  he  assigned  to  them  rela- 
tions which  were  aUogeiher  new.  In  a  word,  he  freed  medicine 
from  false  theories,  and  formed  for  it  sure  and  solid  systems  :  this  he 
with  justice  said,  was  to  render  n":edicine  philosophical.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  elucidated  moral  and  naiuial  j^hilosophy,  by  the 
light  of  medical  science.  This  we  may,  with  propriety,  call,  with 
bim,  the  introduction  of  the  one  into  the  other.  Such,  then,  was 
the  gen.  ral  out'ineof  his  plan. 

*  The  true  philosophical  spirit,  with  which  Hippocrates  was  anima- 
ted, is  fully  displayed  in  his  history  of  epidemics,  and  in  his  books 
of  aphorisms.  His  epidenucs  form  not  merely  licautiful  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  severe  diseases,  but  also  point  out  in  what 
points  of  view  observations  upon  them  should  be  made  ;  how  we  may 
arrest  their  most  striking  features,  without  bevviliiering  ourselves,  aud 
Without  misleading  and  fatiguing  the  reader  or  hearer,  by  useless  do- 
tails,     iiib  books  of  aplioribms  have,  in  all  ages,  been   regarded  ^^ 
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models  of  grandeur  of  conception,  and  precision  of  style.  Through 
the  whole  of  them,  we  may  remark  that  truly  univert-al  method,  the 
ordy  one  which  is  adapted  to  the  mode  in  which  our  intcdlectiial  fa- 
culties are  exercised  ;  and  which,  in  every  art,  and  in  every  science, 
by,nmkiug  the  princi|)les  flow  naturally  from  the  observations  that 
have  been  collected,  transform  the  deductions  from  facts,  into  gene« 
ral  rules; — a  loelhod,  which  has  been  only  very  lately  reduced  to  a 
systematic  form,  and  which,  in  former  ages,  could  only  beguesbedat 
by  a  few  njen  of  comprehensive  minJs. 

'7  his  new  spirit  of  improvement,  liiat  was  introduced  into  medicine, 
res-3Jiibled  a  sudden  light  whi'ch  dispels  the  phantoms  of  darkness, 
and  restores  to  bodies  their  proper  ligure  and  natural  colour.  By 
I'ejecting  the  errors  of  former  ages,  Hippocrates  learned  more  fully 
to  avail  himself  of  the  useful  part  of  their  labours.  The  connection 
and  dependence,  both  of  the  facts  which  had  been  observed,  and  of 
theconclusions  whicii  were  legilimately  deduced  from  their  compa- 
rison, were  now  perceired  with  a  degree  of  evidence  which,  till  then, 
liad  been  unknown.  All  the  discoveries  were  certainly  not  yet  made, 
but  from  that  moment,  inquirers  began  to  pursue  the  sole  path 
which  can  conduct  to  them  ;  from  that  moment,  if  they  had  been 
able  to  preserve  themselves  from  delusion,  I  bey  would  have  posses- 
sed sure  means  of  estimating,  wiih  precision,  the  new  ideas  which 
time  was  destined  to  develope;  and  if  the  disciples  of  Hippocrates 
had  understood  his  lessons  well,  theytright  have  laid  the  foundaliou 
of  that  analytical  philosophy,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  human  mind 
will  be  henceforth  ena!)leil  to  create  to  itself,  as  it  were,  daily,  some 
new  and  improved  instruments  of  advancement. 

' 'I'hus,  then,  this  great  man,  far  from  oanisliing  from  medicine 
that  true  species  of  philosophy,  with  the  aid  of  which  it  cannot  dis- 
pense, extenilcd,  on  tlie  coiilrarv,  the  advanti^ges  which  they  may 
tlerive  Jrom  each  other,  by  determining  the  limits  that  separate 
them,  and  uniting  their  general  principles  and  particular  doclriues, 
by  llie  only  relati  ins  that  are  really  common  to  them. 

Passing  from  ihe  school  of  Cos,  thai  of  Cniflos,  of  which  we 
Jiave  !io  other  account  t!ii»;i  what  is  contaiiiftl  in  the  ijppo- 
cratic  writings,  the  Pythngoiean  or  Italian  school/and  the 
state  of  medicine  at  Uome*,  with  the  systems  of  Asclepiades, 
Theniison,  and  finally  of  Galen  are  rapidly  presented  to  our 
view. 

The  narrative  is  lively,  and  rendered  intereslins  bv  ineeni- 
,oiis,  and  sonietitnes  tn'  solid  and  useiui  reHection  Bnfc  it 
displays  more  of  vivacity  than  of  icaininijf,  of  which  indeed 
a  single  page  of  Leclerc  contains  more  than  the  whole  vo- 
Jnme  of  M.  Cabanis.  It  is  extremely  deficient  too  lulhat 
respect  upon  which,  from  its  titie,  we  should  he  led  tt)  expect 
it  lo  be  the  most  copious.  By  the  revonitions  of  nny  science 
we  understand  principally  the  changes  of  opinions  and  doc- 
trines which  mark  the  different  eras  ot  its  cultivation.  But 
Me  cannot  sa^'ihcjtlligLSiudeat  vviU  collect  from  the  pages  of 
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M.  Cabanis  any  important  informalion,  on  the  doctrines 
and  practice  of  the  iincient  writers.  This  is,  however^  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  interest;  for  after  all  the  attempts  to 
eradicate  the  doctrines  by  the  introdiiclion  of  more  retined 
theories,  many  of  tl)em  have  descended  even  to  our  own 
days  ;  they  are  interwoven  in  the  very  language  which  is  in 
daily  use,  of  the  import  of  which  we  must  have  very  inade- 
quate coQc-eptions,  without  being  acquainted  vith  tlie  ori- 
ginal idean  winch  it  was  intended  to  convey. 

From  Galen,  M  Ctiba-us  passes  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Arabians.  We  think  tliat  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century, 
Oribasiub,  Aetuis.  Aitx.mdei  ot  Trelles,  and  Paulus  iEgineta, 
should  not  have;  been  wholly  passed  overin  neglectful  silence, 
for  though  they  were  principally  compilers,  yet  they  are  not, 
particularly  the  last,  without  original  matter.  The  same 
objection  is  also  true  of  the  Arabian  writers,  who  were 
mostly  merely  translators  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen 
and  Aristotle. 

from  this  dark  period  we  pass  with  pleasure  to  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day.  Chemistry  began  to  be  cultivated,  and 
Paracelsus,  however  absurd  in  his  theories  and  extravagant 
in  his  pretensions,  rendered  some  real  services  to  science, 
and  employed  either  with  more  boldness,  or  more  judgment 
than  his  predecessors,  some  medicines  of  acknowledged  effi- 
cacy. Literature  flying  from  the  east  to  the  barbarous  domi- 
nation of  the  Turkish  liordes,  was  revived  in  Italy,  and  was 
thence  diffused  over  Europe.  Medicine  assumed  its  rank 
amoag  the  sciences.  The  works  of  Hippocrates  were  taught, 
illustrated,  and  commented  upon  along  with  those  v)f  Plato; 
and  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  the  schools  began  to 
assume  a  new  character.  A  countryman  of  our  own,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  revival  and  diti'usion,  as 
well  of  the  science  which  he  particularly  professed,  as  of 
classical  literature  in  general.  He  is  noticed  by  M.  Caba- 
nis in  the  follovvini'  words  : 
i    ■  ■     .  ^ 

'  Linacre  went  to  Italy  to  procure  the  knowlerii^e,  wliich  at  that 
time  there  were  not  tlie  means  of  obtaining  in  iMigUmd.  lie  be- 
came the  disciple  of  Demetrius  and  of  Angclo'  Folitian,  and  lived  in 
the  strictest  intimacy  with  thut  assemblage  of  men  of  I'iarning,  whose 
fame  had  induced  hira  toquii  his  native  country ;  and  when  he  came 
back  to  England'some  years  afterwards,  loaded  with  the  mo^t  ho- 
nourable spoils,  his  rciurn  was  di^  tinguislied  by  a  marked  public 
service.  Linacre  prevailed  upon  King  IJenry  \'11I,  to  whom  ho 
•was  principal  physician,  to  found  the  college  of  physicians  of  Lou- 
don ;  a  respectable  institution,  which,  even  at  the  time  of  its  esta- 
blishment,, was  productive  of  real  benefit,  and  has  since  continued 
to  increase  in  splendor  and   utility.     Lmacre  was  president  of  it 
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at  its  openi'ng,  aiul  exertetl  Ins  utmost  eodeavours  to  promote  its 
wciidre  ;  n.nd  in  order  to  associate  his  name  still  more  closely  witli 
the  advantage.,  which  he  e.^pcrtcd  to  accrue  from  it  to  his  country 
ai'l  to  the  ,11 1,  he  bequeathed  his  own  house  to  the  college,  with  the 
interition^that  it  should  cgt;;':'^  to  be  ihepiace  of  its  meetings,  and 
the  scene  of  all  its  labours.' 

But  the  reverence  which  v/e  ^..,  to  the  ancient  masters  is 
due  not  n)erely  tf>  their  atitiquity,  nor  to  the  venerable  and 
beautiful  language  u;  which  tlieir  doctrines  are  chjthed.  In. 
H'Pjjocrates  'we  aciimre  the  rnanly  and  {)hih3sophic  spirit 
wliichj  disdaining  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  worshipped 
only  at  the  altar  of  nature  and  truth.  It  were  a  despicable 
prejudice  to  denv  that  a  [/ortion  of  the  same  spirit  has  de- 
scended to  animatethe  wriiingsof  some  of  the  moderns.  To 
the  genius  of  Staiii  M.  Cabanisdoes  ample  justice.  He  look 
a  piiilosophical  view  of  the  hum^n  frame  as  a  whole,  anima- 
ted b}'  a  hving  principle,  by  the  influence  of  which  all  the 
actions  of  life  are  regulated.  If  he  denominated  this  principle 
the  soul,  it  is  probable  that  he  used  the  ter  n  rather  in  a  nega- 
tive than  in  a  positive  sense,  and  it  is  at  east  as  intelligible 
as  the  nervous  power,  seimbilitrj,  vital  principle  of  our  mo- 
dern schools.  V  an  Helmont,  under  the  stnl  more  obscure 
denomination  of  Aichauis,  acknowledged  thi-:  same  principle. 
He  alsp  has  the  merit  ol  being  the  first  who  demonstrated 
the  influence  of  the  epigastric  organs  upon  tne  rest  of  the 
system.  Souie  obscure  hints  of  tiiis  influence  are  to  be  found 
jn  the  writings  of  Hijjpocrates  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  noti- 
ced it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  observing  tlie  narrow  limits 
within  which  he  supposed  it  to  be  confined.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  views  suggested  by 
this  theory,  and  think  it  too  much  neglected  l^y  EiigHsh  phy- 
sicians, in  continuing  his  review  of  modern  writers  we  are 
surprized  to  find  Sydenham  placed  anterior  in  order  to 
Harvey;  and  we  are  led  to  infer  from  it  that  he  thought 
fiim  anterior  iu  tiwe  ;  though  we  cannot  cliaige  the  author 
from  any  thing  that  lie  has  said,  witii  so  gross  an  anaciironism. 
.Of  the  former  of  these  two  great  men  it  isjuslly  observed, 

'  The  practice  of  Sydenham  effected  a  real  revolution  in  phvsic. 
It  was  ihetriumph,  not  of  a  transcendam  genius,  who  reforms  every 
thing  by  bold  and  general  views,'  but  of  an  observer,  who  investigates 
with  sagacity,  wiiu  conducts  his  resvarches  with  skill,  .and  who  is  al- 
ways guidid  by  a  ^ure  method.  Tiie  theories  of  Sydenliaiii  were, 
it  must  be  acknow!edged,contracted,  or  even  erroi  eous  ;  and  beyond 
the  S])l)ere  of  his  experience,  in  which  his  natural  penelralion  sup- 
plied the  place  of  all  other  talents,  his  ideas  were,  in  general,  very 
iimittd  j  but  no  physician  ever  exerted  so  beneficial  an  influence  on 
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that  branch  of  the  art,  to  which  all  the  otl-.ers  are  subservient  on  \\^ 
practical  application  ;  and  in  this  respect  no  ana  was  cvi'rniorc  ile- 
strvjng  of  the  title  of  resiorcrcf  true  nieciical  bcience.' 

Ifllie  ideas  of  this  great  and  good  man,  out  of  the  sphere 
of  his  own  profession,  were  more  cotifiucd  than  we  slionid 
expect  to  find  them,  it  may  be  readily  aecounted  for,  with- 
out supposing  him  destitute  of  trdents  equal  to  the  aecjuire- 
inent  of  any  branch  of  human  knowledge.  But  he  seems  to 
have  understood  more  than  any  other  niodern,  the  trni-  and 
legitimate  object  of  the  medical  art,  find  the  sort  of  knowledge 
which  is  most  necessary  to  its  successful  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. The  time  and  labour  therefore  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  the  observations  he  has  transmitted  to  us  was  in- 
finite ;  his  f)atient'e  was  inexhaustible,  his  industry  indefa- 
tigable. He  might  well  theti  be  absolved  tor  paying  less  at- 
tention to  sciences,  the  relation  of  which  to  medicine  was 
obscure  ai^d  remote,  and  if  he  has  occasi(^nally  spoken  of 
them  in  terms  which  shew  the  liLLle account  he  made  of  them, 
he  did  but  evince  a  just  contemptfora  set  of  men  who  strive 
to  conceal  their  ignorance  of  real  medical  science  by  making 
a  parade  of  the  skill  in  arts,  which  can  be  considered  only 
as  auxiliary  and  ornamental.  1  his  is  a  generation  of  men 
M'hicb  is  at  all  times  abundant.  How  many  have  we  in  our 
days  who  are  (as  they  would  make  us  believi)  able  chemists, 
grct  naturalists,  r)rofourid  anatomists,  in  sl^t,  any  thing, 
lo  conceal  irom  the  woild  the  dangerous  seciet,  that  they 
are  no  physicians.  If  the  theories  of  Sydenham  seem  low  and 
jejune  w  lien  compared  to  the  reiine/i  arrd  meiaphvsic  d  ¥ub- 
tleties  of  our  moflern  schools.  1  t  us  consider  that  he  hnnself 
laid  but  little  stress  upon  ll)em_,anc'!*lhatal  least  they  had  ecjiial 
if  not  superior  merit,  to  tho^e  of  his  contemporaries  ;  that 
his  concoction,  his  fermentation,  and  \\U  dcspiimation  were  in- 
tended only  to  express  the  analogy  between  the  secret  pro- 
cesses, which  are  carried  on  in  the  human  frame,  and  <'oaw 
vnon  oneralions,  which  are  |)reseuted  to  us  daily  ;  an  analoijw 
V'hich  they  do  not  unaptly  represent;  and  fisially.  Jet  us 
above  ?11  consider  that  he  ntver  bent  his  piaciice  to  this 
theory,  but  conlurmed  his  theory  to  tliis  [)raclice.  We  much 
fjoubt  whether  a  hundred  years  hence,  the  plain  and  luivar- 
?)if.>hed  opinions  of  the  honest  Sydetdiam  will  not  have  an 
{equal  value  with  most  of  the  dogmas  al  [.resent  in  vogue, 
specious  as  I  hey  are,  and  Ibunded,  as  their  lavoincrs  would 
have  lis  believe,  on  someihing  like  the  ba^is  of  demon- 
sLralion. 

i\fter  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive mind  of  the  learned  and  laborious  lioerhaave,  to  the 
Scigacious   lioffiii;u)_,  and   to   the  eloquent  and    penetrating 
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Baglivi,  M.  Cabanisconrludes  the  ftrst  part  of  his  work  with 
an  account  of  the  present  state  of  medical  education.  The 
observations  hoAever  are  entirely  general.  We  v^ere  in  hopes 
of  gaining  some  inlormatiun  on  the  presenter  recent  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  medicine  in  France.  A  short  note 
containing  an  intimation  that  the  republican  government  had 
organised  some  mediccil  schools,  paiticuiarlj those  of  Paris 
and  Montpellier,  is  all  that  we  meet  with  on  the  subject. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  general  views 
on  the  subject  of  medical  education.     The  object  of  this  art 
being   practical,  those    who   exercise  it  are  exposed  to  the 
common  causes  of  error,  which  infest  the  conduct  of  human 
]ife.     The    principal  of   these  may  be  comprehended   unfier 
two  heads,  raise  judgments,  and  detective  language.  TheHrst 
r?wsi  affects  the  individual  in  his  private  capacity,  the  second 
is  the   grand  obstacle   to  the  comp.ii.iuic?,tion  of  knowledge. 
When  the  objects  of  our   conienipiation    are  in    their  nature 
complicated,  and  still  more  when   their  constituent  elements 
are  esseiaially  fugitive,  indeterminate,   and  variable,  we  be- 
comeineviiabiy  exposed  to  both  these  sources  of  error.     The 
objects  of  medicine  unforlunatelv    possess  these  characteris- 
tics, more  strongly    perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  science 
•whatever,  and    hence  we   have  an  adequate  account  of    the 
great  impt  rfections  which  have  pervaded,  and  doubtless  still 
pervade  medical  c!a.^sifications,  whether  they  regard  the  sub- 
jects of  the  science,  namely  human  diseases,  or    the  instru-, 
ments  of  the  art,  that  is  to  say,  the  applications  used  ir^ie 
treatment  of  diseases.     En-lirely  to  overcome  them  is   a  task 
which  will  probably  be  found  superior  to   the  iiuman   facul- 
ties.    To  diminish    the  evil,  and  to   make  some  approaches 
toward  perfection   can  be  effected  only  by  a  steady    pursuit 
of  two  objects  ;  we  meriii,  by  the  accumulation  of  correct  and 
solid  observation,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  language  simple, 
precise,  comprehensive,  and  sufficiently   copious  to  express 
without  redundancy   all  the  necessary    ideas.     JM.  Cabanis 
has  well  pointed  out   the  many  obstacles  which   we  have  to 
encounter  in  this  attempt. 

'  Mow  much  experience  in  observation,'  he  remarlvs,  '  how  muck 
sagacity  is  required  for  (iislinmiishing  in  a  disease  the  primary  and 
essential  plienomena  thra  characterise  it,  the  phenonsena  to  wliicli 
all  the  others  ar^  merely  accessary  or  consequtnt  !  Idow  grent  skill 
and  discernment  are  necessary  tor  appreciating  the  influence  which 
the  latter  have  on  the  original  disorder,  anci  for  uscertHininij  the  mo* 
difications  tjiey  produce  in  it,  even  while  they  reinaui  entirely  siibor- 
tiinate!  How  much  presence  of  mind  and  artentiou  are  requisilu 
for  toUowing  all  the  variations  of  symptoms  in  order  not  to  be  da- 
jceived  by  the  different  appearances  which  the  disease  may  assume  iii 
j.ts  diftcrent  stages,  or  by  the  changes  which  its  natural  character. 
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or  new  and  unusual  combinations  of  symptoms,  or  tlie  influence  of 
external  circumstances  may  cause  it  to  experience  !  Add  to  lliis  the 
embarrassment,  Avhich  the  investigation  of  th.e  remote  or  proximate 
causes  cannot  fail  to  occasion  to  an  accurate  observer/ 

VVhat  then   is  to  be  done  for  the  impravemep.t  of  an   art, 
•which,  in  refined  nnd   luxurious  ages,  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  necessity  ?  The  views  of  M.   Cabanis  are  solid  and 
judicious ;  but  he   seems  to  us  to  dwell    too  mueh  on  vague 
.generalities,  and  notto  bring  his  reasonings  to  bear  with  sut- 
ticient  force  on  tlie  point  in  question.  We  look  forward  through 
every  page   to  tlie  objects  of  our  research,  but  find  ourselves 
at  last  nearly  in  the  same  place  as  when  we  set  out.  A  parti- 
cular section  is  given  to  an  '  Exposition  of  the  Processes  of 
Philosophical  Analysis,  as  applied  to  Medicine.'  In  this  sec- 
tion are  unfolded   with  great  coriectncss  and  perspicuity  the 
dilierent  methods  of  investigntion  applicable  to  the  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge.     Tlie   descriptive  melliod   of 
investigation  is  that  which  applies  to  natural  history  ;  the  c)b- 
jecls  of  cheiaislry    are  subject  to  the  method  of  investigation 
btj  annlym  and  're-co'vipositioii  ;  phenomena   occurring  in  a 
series  in  successive  portions  of  lime  are  assigned  to  the  Iilsto- 
Ticul  method  of  investigation  ;  and  finally,  wlicn  we  contem- 
phrle  the  relations  existing  between  our  own, conceptions,  and 
deduce  the  series  of  truths  which  flow  from    these   relations 
for  this  purpose,  we  emp'loy  the  deductive  method  oj  investiga- 
tion.    Medicine  is  connected,  moi-e  or  less  intimately,  with 
each  of  these  methods;  and  no  one  should  asj)ire  to  the  rank  of 
an  improver  of  the  science,  who  is  not  competently  ver.sed  in 
each,  and  well  acquainted  with  their  distinct  and  proper  boun- 
daries. Butia  the  great  concern,  which  gives  to  the  science  all 
its  teal  value,  in  the  treatment  and  cureof  di^ea3es,  Ihi:  historical 
method,  w  hich  joms  toilZ/;f  dcserrpiive  meihod\\k<dv,  isc,chumsthe 
first  and  the  highest  attention.  To  nndvistand  what  is  passing 
before  his: eyes' is  intpoasible,  unless  he  is  lami!'iarv;ilh  ilie  his- 
tort/  of  diseases,    that  is  to  say,    with  the   phenomena    of  the 
diseased  subject,  their  order  and  succession.    To  communicate 
to  others  the  knowledge  he  has  himself  acquired   is  an  object 
of  s'titi  gr(  pJcK  importance,  since  without  it  the  science  must 
nect'ssaniy  be  at  a  stand,  and   all   improvement   must    perish 
\v;t!)  the  ifivenior.      [l  is  however  an  art  so  rare,   that  excel- 
Irnce  in  it  m.^v  be  jiis'.iv  assumed  asa  standard  of  genius  of  the 
fii-st  ordrr.     That'ilie  ancients  hjvve  left  us   descripVums  that 
iii;.v  be  deemed  tnodtU  of  iheir  kind  i;- allowed  by  all  com'pe- 
U'.i't  judgejj.       But   candour,    we   thmk,     must   fofce    us   to 
;.diiii"-.    that    they  were  not   without  gieat   detects,    and  that 
t;!.     liidnstry  of^lhe  moderns  lias  greatly  supplied,  the    chasm 
which  they  have  left.     With  llie  method  of  anal^sii  and  rp- 
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composiiion ,  medicine  is  but  remotely  connected,  tliougli» 
it  may  he  elucidated  and  directed  to  new  discoveries  by  tkc 
historical  method;  and  in  its  turn  it  often  becomes  a  neces- 
sary guide  to  the  latter.  In  what  way  the  ynethod  of  deductive 
investigation  is  applicable  to  medical  science,  M.  Cabanis 
has  not,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  attempted  to  explain,  though 
he  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  its  essential  properties.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  its  legitimate  object  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  facts  and  the  improvement  of  language.  In  these 
distinctions  M.  Cabanis,  we  need  hardly  sav,  has  taken  for 
bis  guide  the  writings  of  CondilJac,  particularly  \\\%  Langas. 
dei  Cnlcuh.  We  must  repeat  our  wish  that  we  iiad  seen  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  its  utility  and  application. 

We  have  received  by  far  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the 
fourth  chapter  of  JVlons.  C.'swork,  which  contains  reflections 
on  the  various  branches  of  medical  researdi,  Anatomy,  Phi- 
siology,  the  relations  of  Medicine  and  Moral  philosophy.  Pa- 
thology, Semiotics,  and  Therapeutics,  Plygieine,  Surgery, 
Materia  Medica,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  Botany,  and 
lastly  Veterinary  Medicine,  On  the  subject  of  anatomy, 
which,  it  is  certain,  may  be  perfectly  understood, without  a  sin- 
gle graia  of  true  medical  knowledge,  we  shall  transcribe  the 
following  sentiments,  to  the  justice  of  whicli  we  completely 
subscribe  ; 

'Though  physiological  anatomy  be  more  limited  in  (he  sphere  it 
embraces,  than  the  anatomy  of  description,  yet  it  is  still  less  ho  diau 
what  may  be  called  therapeutic  anatomy.  The  illustration  of  the 
different  vital  functions,  as  founded  upon  the  mere  structure  of  the 
organs  which  perform  them,  has  already  made  some  progress,  and 
bids  fair  to  make  further  advuuces.  But  we  are  less  in  want  of 
anatomy,  properly  so  called,  than  of  a  good  collection  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  living  system.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  or- 
ganization of  several  parts  of  the  body,  respecting  the  uses  nf  which 
we  are  intirely  ignorant.  The  experiments  that  we  might  be  d^;- 
posed  to  institute  in  order  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  the-.e  parts, 
are  in  general  very  difficult ;  some  of  them,  evei:,  appear  to  be  im- 
possible, at  least  with  our  present  means  of  research  :  and  with  res- 
pect to  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  I  have  tcrnie(|  therapeutical, 
and  which  admits  of  frequent  application  to  practice,  it  is  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Tlie  contrary  opinion,  which  has  be- 
come very  prevalent,  originates,  perhaps,  b'^th  from  tho  prejudices 
of  ignorance,  and  from  that  sort  of  learning  which  is  acquired  by 
laborious  and  repulsive  studies.  The  structure,  situations,  and  con- 
nections of  the  dilr'erent  viscera,  the  distribution  of  the  principal 
trunks  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  the  form  and  disposition  of' 
the  bones,  the  insertions  of  the  muscles,  the  expansions  cf  the  ten- 
dinous membranes, and,  perhr.ps,  also  some  other  particulars  equaliy 
easy  to  learn,  ought  to  be  all  familiar  to  the  physician.  IVrhapi, . 
we  may  venture  to  add,  that,  even   in  surgical  operations,  a  niinutG 
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knowledge  of  anatomy  is  very  rarely  of  use.  For  a  confirmation  of 
this  assertion,  I  might  with  confidence  appe-dl  to  the  candour  and 
discrimination  of  the  most  enlightened  surgeons.' 

Thelhird  section  on  the  relations  of  medicine  and  moral 
philosophy  prove  the  wViter  not  to  have  confined  his  observa- 
tions within  the  nanovv  routine  of  his  art,  but  to  have  taken 
an  enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of  human  nature,  and  to 
have  entered  deeply  into  the  springs  which  regulaie  the  con- 
duct of  the  moral  man.  That  many  cf  the  irregularities  and 
crimes,  which  violate  the  peace  and  derange  the  harmony  of 
litiman  society,  are  the  i-fl'spring  of  propensities  arising  froin 
the  physical  constitution  of  man,  and  which  can  be  wholly 
subdued  by  no  other  means  thao  by  effecting  physical  changes 
in  his  constitution,  is  a  truth,  the  evidence  of  which  is  the 
stronger  the  more  deeply  it  is  considered. 

*  In  the  different  asylums  which  have  been  instituted  for  the  re- 
ception of  lunatics,  in  those,  too,  which  the  legislators  appropriate 
to  the  confinement  of  criminals,  whose  errors  are  bat  a  species  of  in- 
sanity, you  may  find  numerous  jiroofs  perhaps  still  more  striking,  of 
those  constant  relations  between  the  physical  and  moral  constitution 
of  man.  From  their  inspection  you  may  learn,  that  criminal  habits, 
and  aberrations  of  reason  are  always  accompanied  by  certain  oriiani- 
cal  peculiarities,  manifested  in  the  external  form  of  the  I  ody,  in  the 
features,  or  in  the  physiognomy.  And  you  must  remark  that  these 
two  species  ofdisordeis  are  frequently  blended,  and  are  always  more 
or  less  intimately  connected  togelhei.  I  confine  myself  purposely  to 
thesemoststriking  examples  the  subjects  of  which  are  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  and  may  be  therefore  so  ea!^ily  examined.' 

We  wish  that  the  truth  of  these  observations  was  impres- 
sed upon  the  minds  of  legislators,  and  upon  all  to  whom  are 
entrusted  the  correction  of  morals,  and  the  institutions  devo- 
ted to  the  peace,  order  and  happiness  of  human  society.  They 
would  see,  that  scourgings,  imprisonments  and  e.\eculions, 
are  far  from  the  most  efficacious  instruments  for  the  conlroul 
of  human  passions;  and  that  theseoutrages  on  humanity  must 
always  prove  vain,  and  for  that  very  reason,  a  needless  and 
criminal  addition  to  human  misery,  when  set  in  oiipf^'sition 
to  the  irresistible  propensities  of  human  nature.  By  the 
establishment  of  these  salutary  and  imporlani  truths,  me- 
dicine with  its  kindred  sciences,  (for  to  thetn  the  establish- 
ment of  them  pertains)  will  have  abundantly  redeemed  the 
honour  it  has  sometimes  lost,  by  the  occasional  fallacy  of 
its  pretensions  and  the  more  frequent-inertness  of  its  means. 

In  the  sciences  of  pathology,  semiotics,  and  therapeutics, 
the  doctrines  of  which,  when  combined,  form  the  real  prac- 
tical part  of  medicine;  M.  Cifbanis  lakes    occasion  to  de- 
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clare  liis  preference  of   the   descriptions   of  the  antients,  to 
anvoftliose  wbicli  have  issued  from  the  pens  of  the  moderns. 
He  conjectures  even  that  a  physical   reason  may  be    givea 
for  this  superiority, which  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  in. 
habitants  of   Greece^   Asia  :V!inor,    and    the  islands   of  the 
Hellespont,  possessing  a  superiority    in  natural  penetration, 
over  those   of   the    northern   or   western  parts   of  Europe. 
Few  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  eitlieras  to  the  facts 
or  the  inference  he    has  drawn  from  them.     We  are   more 
willing  to  assent  to  the  excellence  of  a  method,  in  practice 
among  the  Greek  physicians,   and  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  introduced  into  modern  discipline,  as  (ar  as  the  habits 
of  modern  life  would   permit  it.     The  ancient  pliysicians  ia 
the  greatest  repute  carried  their  pupils  along    with    them  to 
visit  their  patients,  and  thus  accustomed  them  to  observe  na- 
ture in  its  different  aspects  ;    to  follow  it  in  all  the   changes 
wnich  it  undergoes ;   to  foresee  the  results  of  its  spontaneous 
efforts,  and  to  calculate  the  effects   of  remedies.     It  is  ob- 
rious  that   our   attendance   on    hospitals  and    clinical   lec- 
tures, are  but  imperfect  imitations  of  this  practice,  and    in 
many  respect?  much  inferior  to  it.      Were  it  the  custom  for 
every  practical  physician  to  lake    two  or   three   pupils  into 
hisown  house,  to  be  both  the  witnesses  and  assistants  of  his 
own  practice,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  art  would  be  better 
taught,  and  the  interest  both  of  the  instructor  and  of  his  pa- 
tients might  be  promoted.     Of  chemistry,  M.  Cabanis   lias 
given  an  opinion  similar  to  that  already  pronounced   on    the 
subject  of  anatomy.     Its  alliance  with  the  practice  of  physic 
is  but  remote.     It  is  no  doubt   useful   and  necessary  that   a 
practitioner  should  possess   the   knowledge  of  the   changes, 
which  the  different  sorts  of  food  or  medicine  may   undergo, 
in  consequence  of  their  admixture  with    the  different   sub- 
stances they  meet  with  in  the  stomach,   but   these   changes 
are  less  various  or  important  than  is   commonly   imagined; 
and  even  if  they  were  more  so,  it  would  still  be  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  them  with  accuracy.     He  is  inclined,  therefore, 
very  nearly  to  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  ofSfahl,who,  in  his 
own  day,  was  more  competent  than  any   other  man    living, 
to  speak  decisively  on  the  subject.     He  bluntly  pronounced, 
*  Chemie  mus  in  medicina  nullus,  aut  fere  nuUus ;'  and  what 
was  true   then,   we    are   inclined    to   think,    is  by  no  means 
so  false  now-a-days  as  is  commonly  imjigined. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  work  treats  on  the  accessory 
branches  of  study,  compreliending  natural  history,  mecha- 
nical philosophy,  mathematics,  philosophical  raethc?ds,  mo- 
ral philosophy,  the  arts  and  belles  leitres,  ancieut  and  mo- 
dern languages,      Sofflie  Qf  these  subjects  are  so  intimatel/ 
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connected  with  those  which  have  preceded  them,  that  the?, 
most  essential  remarks  have  been  anticipated  in  the  former 
chapters.  What  is  said  on  each,  shows  the  same  correct 
judgment,  and  the  same  enlightened  views  as  distinguish  the 
ibrmer  parts,  and  more  particularly  the  last  chapter.  But  we 
do  not  find  any  thing  to  which  we  wish  particularly  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  certainly  feel  justified  in  recommending  this  work  to 
students  of  medicine  and  those  who  have,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  art,  higher  views  than  the  emolument  they  derive  from 
it.  Considered  as  a  work  of  learning,  we  think  it  has  but  fee- 
ble claims  to  commendation  ;  and  we  suspect  that  with  all 
his  apparent  admiration  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  M. 
Cabanisis  principally  acquainted  with  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  modern  translators  or  commentators.  Even  with  re- 
gard to  the  works  of  our  JEnglish  Hippocrates,  our  venerable 
Sydenham,  a  particular  passage  gives  us  reason  to  think  that 
he  has  contented  himself  with  using  some  second-hand  autho- 
lity  instead  of  going  to  the  fountain  head.  We  mean  an  as- 
sertion, we  find  in  the  12th  section  of  the  second  chapter, 
ihat'm  his  Treatise  OH  acute  Diseases  (a  tjile.  by  the  bye, 
which  is  not  applicable  to  any  one  of  Sydenham's  works)  he 
mentions,  as  a  proof  of  the  excellenceof  his  method,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  received  the  approbitjon  of  his  illus- 
trious friend,  Mr.  Locke.  Such  a  passage  we  do  not  recol- 
lect, nor  do  we  believe  that  it  exists  in  any  genuine  fcdition 
of  Sydenham's  works.  But,  inriking  allowance  for  those  ble- 
mishes, the  student  will  find,  besides  the  historical  part,  some 
practical  assistance  to  his  studies,  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different  branches  of  medical  sci- 
ence, and  a  truly  enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  medical  profession  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  human  species. 

In  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  this  work  we  have  used 
tlie  translation  of  Dr.  Henderson,  who  has  performed  the 
olHce  of  translator  with  elegance  and  fidelity,  and  who  has 
enriched  his  edition  with  some  valuable  notes,  in  which  he 
has  corrected  several  errors  into  which  M.  Cabanis  had  lal- 
len  in'  the  text.  Dr.  Henderson's  edition  is  printed  for 
Johnson, 
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the  .lets  and  Epifittes  ,of  the  Apostles,  tcith  thf  /jpocal^p&e,' 
Stroud  Edition,  with  Idditiom  and  Improvements.  Hall 
in  Saxony.     8ro.   Payne,   Loudon.     1806. 

AFTER  a  lapse  of  ten  years  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  ot  this  truly  classical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, we  have  to  congratulate  the  public  on  the  appearance 
of  the  second.  The  delay,  which  has  taken  place,  lias  been 
favourable  to  the  correctness  of  the  present  vohune,  as  it  has 
given  the  editor  more  time  to  extend  his  researches,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  every  help,  which  the  proi^ress  of  Biblical 
literature  has  supplied.  Most  true  is  what  the  editor  says  ia 
the  preface  to  the  present  volume,  that  there  is  no  book  iti 
the  whole  compass  of  ancient  literature,  which,  in  the  nar- 
row space  of  two  Svo  volumes,  contains  such  an  exuberance 
of  various  readings,  with  such  a  multitude  of  authorities  for 
each,  without  fatiguing  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  the  no- 
tice of  trivial  differences  or  an  idle  parade  of  names.  In  re- 
vising the  text  and  determining  the  superior  excellence  of 
any  reading,  the  author  has  followed  those  canons  of  criti- 
cism whicli  he  prefixed  to  his  first  edition  ;  and  which  the 
learned  of  all  countries  have  ratified  by  their  unanimous  ap- 
prohjt  ji  .  In  his  edition  of  the  Gospels  the  editor  had  obser- 
ved thai  liie  manuscripts,  the  versions  and  the  fathers  might 
be  distributed  into  several  classes,  in  which  he  remarked  the 
traces  of  different  ancient  revisions  ;  and  in  this  volume, 
says  Griesbach,  they  will  be  convinced  of  this,  who  will  pe- 
ruse the  notes,  which  are  subjoined  to  the  text,  without  any 
narrow  prepossessions  ;  and  will  attentively  consider  the  au- 
thorities which  are  adduced  eitlier  for  or  against  the  more 
important  variations.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  MSS  A,B,C,  and  others  of  the  same  fa- 
mily sl'.ew,  as  it  were,  the  genealogical  extraction  of  the  au- 
thorities. But  in  the  catholic  epistles,  and  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  were  either  little  regarded  or  totally  rejected  in  the 
Christian  world  during  the  four  first  centuries,  and  which 
were  consequently  seldom  transcribed,  the  author  was  desti- 
tute of  the  same  facilities  to  enable  him  to  discriminate  the 
ancient  revisions  of, the  text. 

Former  editors  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  have 
considered  it  as  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  make  any  alterations  ia 
the  text,  even  though  those  alterations  were  approved  by  the 
rules  of  sound  criticism,  and  sanctioned  by  the  evidence  of 
the  best  and  oldest  manuscripts.  It  was  not  considered, 
that  the  same  rules  of  criticism  and  the  same  calculations  of 
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probability  in  favour  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  particular 
reading  iu  a  classic  author  were  applicubte  to  the  writers  of 
the  Nevv- Tf stainent ;  and  that  to  rtlaiii  a  reading,  which  was 
evidently  spurious,  tjjejeiy  because  it  had  been  long  received, 
was  to  siicvv  a  greater  regard  for  antiquity  than  for  truth.  If 
the  various  readings  had  not  been  so  numerous  as  to  refute 
the  assertion,  we  should  probably  have  heard  it  contended 
by  the  advocates  for  inspiration, that  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament had  been  preserved  free  from  any  alteration  by  a  mira- 
culous interposition.  But  there  are  no  books  in  whicti  various 
readings  so  much  abound,  which  may  arise  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  there  aie  no  books  which  have  been  so  much  co- 
pied, or  to  which  so  strong  and  general  an  interest  lias  been 
attached;  and  they  Ifiave  consequently  suffered  not  only 
from  the  cmiimon  errors  of  transcription  like  other  books, 
hut  iti  many  cases  (as  in  tliat  of  1  John  V.  7,  8)  from 
pretiieditatcd  alterations,  interpolations,  or  omissions,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  particular  sect,  and  to  multiply  the  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  some  particular  opinion. 

Christians  of  all  denominations  appear  to  us  to  be  under 
the  highest  obligations  to  the  venerable  editor  of  this  incom- 
parabje  edition,  for  the  (idelity  and  diligence  with  which  he 
has. collected  from  former  editions,  from  MSS,  versions  and 
the  fathers,  every  reading  of  any  moment;  for  the  sagacity 
and  judgment  with  whicli  he  has  noted  the  different  degrees 
of  authority  which  are  due  co  each  ;  and  for  the  enlightened 
impartiality  with  which  he  has  ej^punged  from  the  text  those 
readings  which  were  evidently  spurious,and  introduced  others 
which,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation  and  the  most  un- 
wearied research,  he  deemed  more  deserving  of  reception.  In 
the  textof  the  former  edition,  where  there  were  two  different 
readings. between  which  it  seemed  difficult  to  decide  the  pre- 
ponderance of  proof,bolh  were  retained;  and  it  was  left  to  the 
reader  to  determine  the  prclerence:  but  in  the  present  edi- 
tion that  reading  only  is  retained  which  appeared  to  the  edi- 
tor the  best;  and  the  other  is,  as  usual,  thrown  into  the  mar- 
gin. Thus  foriiistance  in  liom.  XII.  11.  «2ifcu  is  inserted 
in  the  text  and  kv^lio  printed  in  the  margin.  Ln  1  Tim. 
J[[.  i 6,  o;  alofie  appears  in  the  text.  In  the  present  edition 
we  sometimes  find  a  quite  different  reading  from  what  ap- 
peared in  the  text  of  the  former  edition,  and  the  reading  of 
the  first  edition  is  lowered  to  the  margin.  The  editor  has  paid 
great  attention  to  the  punctuation,  on  which  the  sense  so 
much  depends. 

In  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume  we  have  a  very 
learned^  judicious  and  comprehensive  dissertation  on  i  John 
V,  7f  8;  m  which  tlie  author  has  given  a  condeused  summaiy 
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©fall  the  aulhorilies  for,  and  against,  the  disputed  passage  ei* 
Tcoou^avu,  &c,  to  h  t>i  vi?.  This  interpolation,  which  has  been 
abandoned  with  so  much  reluctance  and  atler  such  an  obsti- 
nate conflict,  bvthe  ad  vocales  for  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis,  . 
is  to  be  found  only  hi  one  (ireck  manuscript  belonging  to  the 
library  of  Trinity  college^  Dublin  ;  and  wliich  manuscript  was 
xvritten  so  late  as  the  15th  or  iGth  century;  and  altered 
from  the  reailinfjs  of  the  Latin  V^ul^ale.  it  was  not  inserted 
in  the  first  and  second  editions  ol  Erasmus,  nor  in  the  editi- 
ons of  Aldus,  Gerbelius,  Colinaeus,  &c.,  nor  in  the  versions  of 
Luther  which  were  published  in  his  hie  time,  nor  in  several 
which  were  printed  after  his  death.  It  is  omitted  in  the  an- 
cient versions  and  in  all  the  Greek  fathers,  w  ho  were  not 
hkeJy  to  have  lost  sight  of  such  a  formidable  weapon  in  the 
heat  of  theological  hostility  ;  if  tliey  luid  been  acquainted 
with  its  existence  they  would  certainly  have  wielded  it  with- 
out any  mercy  ag;'.inst  tlieir  heretical  opponents.  Nor  can 
we  suppose  that  the  orthodox  fathers  of  llie  Latin  church 
woidd  have  neglected  such  a  powerful  engine  of  refutation  on  ■ 
one  side  and  of  conviction  on  the  other.  Biit,  unfortunate- 
ly lor  tiiem,  the  passage  was  not  known,  till  tiiat  trusty  gen- 
tleman, Vigihus  of  Tapsus,  at  tiie  ccjnclusion  of  the  fiftli  cen- 
tury, found  it  re[)osited  in  the  archives  of  his  own  brain  ;  from 
which  he  very  conscientiously  introduced  it  to  the  world  as 
the  genuine  production  of  the  apostle.  This  said  Vigilius  is 
reported  to  l)ave  been  very  dexterous  in  the  science  of  lite- 
jary  forgery  ;  asid  with  equal  modesty  and  truth  to  have  pub- 
lished works  in  the  name  of  Alhanasius,  Augustine  and  other 
lioly  men.  Nay,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  it  had 
Dot  been  for  th.e  incorrujjtihie  houcsti/,  combined  with  the 
powerful  inventive  liculty  of  this  Vigilius,  the  creed,  which 
is  ascribed  to  St  Alhanasins,  and  which,  from  its  uiirhalhd 
r/tariti/,  unclouded  penpicuity  a.i\i\J'orcihle  logic,  is  so  weii  tit- 
ted  to  support  tiie  Jufallible  egotism  of  every  oiihodox  esta- 
blishment, would  never  have  been  broughtto  light  ;  and  con- 
sequently manv  might  yet  have  remained  to  be  taught  that 
they  will  be  everlagtingly  buried  in  an  ocean  of  iguitcd  sul- 
phur for  not  believing,  what  musf:  command  usaeut,  because 
it  can  never  be  either  txplained  or  understood. 

After  the  age  of  Vigilius,  who,  notwithstanding  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  lo  th.e  church,  could  not  be  saved 
b}' the  prayers  of  the  orthodox  from  dying  like  other  men, 
the  passage  concerning  the  three  zcitnesses,  &c.  wliich  he  liad 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  the  lovers  of  that  creed  in  wh)cli 
there  is  the  least  sense^  was  foisted  into  the  Lctin  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  till  it  found  its  way  into  one  solilr.ry  Greek 
transcript  \Thf:re  ilwas  discovered  by  Erasmus,  wuointioduc- 
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ed  It  into  his  thircl  edition,  *nesit  causa  ca/iimniamli'  lest  the 
orthodox  should  find  fault  with  the  omission,  though  he  sus- 
pected at  the  time  that  the  words  were  a  spurious  derivation 
from  the  Latin.  Of  132  MSS.  says  Griesbach, which  have  been 
examined  bj  the  learned,  not  one  contains  the  7th  verse  ;  and 
he  dares  confidently  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  Greek  MSS.  ex- 
tant in  any  library  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  that  above 
mentioned,  in  which  this  gross  interpolation  is  to  be  tound. 
In  short,  the  accumulated  sagacity,  diligence  and  zeal  of  the 
orthodox  advocates  for  the  text  have  been  able  to  adduce  so 
few  arguments  in  favour  of  its  genuineness,  and  those  so  im- 
potent, fallacious  and  superficial,  that  Griesbach,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  admirable  dissertation,  asserts  that,  if  such  ar- 
guments were  deemed  sufficient  to  give  credibility  to  any 
reading  where  there  wai  such  a  weight  of  evidence  on  th« 
other  side,  every  criterion  of  truth  or  falsehood  in  any  critical 
<]ueslion  would  be  lost,  and  the  whole  text  of  the  New 
Testament  would  be  exposed  to  uncertainty  and  doubt. 
There  are  six  hundred  readings,  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  in  the  hi'ghest  degree  futile  and  untenable, 
which  yet  he  says  that  he  could  support  with  a  greater  weight 
and  cogently  of  proof  than  the  orthodox  can  produce  in 
favour  of  this  spurious  verse  which  they  have  so  pertinaci« 
ously  maintained. 

In  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  Griesbach  has  beeft 
accused  of  endeavouring  to  favour  a  particular  set  of  opinions, 
and  of  adopting  those  readings  which  make  most  in  HUf)port 
of  a  preconceived  hypothesis.  But  those  who  will  peruse 
the  excellent  canons  of  criticism,  which  he  lias  prefixed  to 
liis  first  volume,  and  who  will  examine  how  far  he  has  been 
governed  by  them  in  the  settlement  of  the  text  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  work,  will  be  convinced  that  the  charge  is  false  ; 
and  that  the  editor,  instead  of  beino:  biassed  in  his  decisio:^ 
by  his  partiality  for  any  seel,  has  been  governed  only  by  an 
enlis;htened  and  disinterested  love  of  truth,  in  fixing  tiie 
text  Griesbach  has  been  directed  by  the  best,  most  anlient 
and  most  approved  manuscripts  ;  and  if  the  readings  of  these 
manuscripts  be  found  most  favourable  to  the  Unitarian  hy- 
pothesis, those  who  are  styled  orthodox,  instead  of  blaming 
the  partiality  of  the  editor,  might  with  more  justice  condemn 
the  authority  of  the  scriptures.  Instead  of  leaving  the  genu- 
ineness of  any  reading  to  be  determined  by  liie  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  in  the  best, most  ancient  and  most  approved 
MSS.  shall  we  refer  it  to  the  dogmatical  assertions  of  the 
blind  advocates  for  what  is  called  orthodox  belief?  Is  ilie 
name  of  orthodoxy  to  supply  the  want  of  evidence,  and  to 
^ive  to  the  impotency  of  falsehood  the  stability  of  trutii7 
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Christianity  is  a  highly  rational  religion;  its  reasonable- 
ness, as  the  great  Locke  long  ago  observed,  is  the  most  forci- 
ble argument  in  favour  o^"  its  truth  ;  and  we  have  little-  doubt 
that  the  more  tlie  text  of  the  clirisiian  s«;ri|)tures  is  exami- 
ned by  the  rules  and  explained  by  the  ligiit  ol'sound  criticism, 
the  more  it  will  be  found  that  those  scriptures  contain 
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Memoirs  and  Lttlerf.  of  the  Marshal  dt  Tess6,  coritairiing  secret 
jjiiecdotes  and  historical  Facts  durins[  Part  of  the  Ueigns  of 
Louis  XI F.  and  Louis  Xr.     Svo.    Paris,  1807 .    Londoa 
Deconchy. 

TH  E  subject  of  these  memoirs  made  nw  mean  figure  in  the 
brilliant  court  of  Louis  tlie   XlVth,    and   was  employed   iti 
several  situations  of  trust  and  consequence  by  that   monarch. 
Jean-Baptiste  Kene  de    Froullai,    comte  de   Tesse,    was 
born    in   the    year   l(r<l.      He    was    soon   iniroduced    into 
public  life  by    his  uncle,  the  comte  de    Froullai,  who   had  a 
post  of  lionour  in  the   household  of  the  king.     At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  into  the   army,  and  served  in  the  war  of 
l67'i,  when  the  French  monarch  invaded  Holland,  and  on  the 
Rhine  in  1^77  and  Hi7H,  under  the  orders  of  the  marechalde 
Crequi,  in   which    campaigns    he  distinguished    himself  on 
several  occasions.     Several  wounds  which    he  received  bore 
a  strong    testimony  tliat  he  was  not  fearful  of    exposing  his 
own    person   to  the  hazards  of  war.     A    tamily  connection 
secured    to    him    the   patronage    of  the    minister    Louvois. 
Through  his  influence  he  cbtmned  in  I'iSfi  the  chief  command 
of  the  province  of  Dauphmy,    having  previously    received 
from  the  king  the  ap[)oiiitineni  of  mestrc  de  camp  getteralo^ 
dragoons. 

The  year  168.5  was  distinguished  for  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  barbarous  resolution,  which  was 
taken,  to  constrain  the  sectaries  to  abjure  their  religion  by 
the  lorce  of  military  executions.  The  atrocious  cruelties, 
by  which  this  inhuman  project  was  supported,  are  well 
known.  The  count  de  Tesse,  to  please  his  superiors,  became 
one  of  the  instruments  of  this  design.  But  in  tins  enter- 
prise religious  zeal  had  not  the  smallest  influence  upon  his 
mind  ;  on  which  account,  probably,  he  did  not  give  way  to 
the  same  excesses  as  many  others  indulged  in.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  wrote  to  l^ouvois,  pretty  clearly  de- 
velopes  both  the  state  of  his  owq  mind,  and  that  of  tji^ 
miiijstef  on  this  occasion. 
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*  INIy  Lord,  1  promised  you,  in  the  last  letter  1  had  the  honour  t«» 
write,  that  appareiuly  the  success  of  our  conversions  would  equal 
our  expectations,  1  this  day  perform  my  promise;  not  only  has 
the  whole  city  of  Orange  betn  convertfil  in  a  single  day  ;  but  the 
states  have  taken  the  business  into  deliberation,  and  even  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  parliament  who  seemed  disposed' to  show  a  little 
pertinacity,  have  come  to  the  same  resolution,  four  and  twenty  hours 
afterwards.  All  this  is  managed  very  quietly  without  violence  or 
disorder.  There  are  none  but  the  minister  Chambrun,  the  patriarch 
of  the  country,  who  refuses  to  listen  to  reason;  for  as  to  the  pre- 
sident, who  seemed  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  martyrdom,  he  and 
ail  the  rest  of  llie  parliaim  lit,  would  have  tmued  .Mahometans,  had 
I  wished  it.  I  send  you  the  form  of  the  deliberation,  andtheabju-' 
ration  of  each  individual.  1  cannot  conceal  from  y'U,  that  these 
good  folks  have  proposed  to  me  some  most  extravagant  articles  ot 
faith.  One  of  the  least  so,  and  hardest  to  get  over,  was  the  neces- 
sit}'  they  thought  themselves  under, of  putting  the  king's  name  and  au- 
thority into  every  line,  to  exculpate  themselves,  to  their  own  prince,* 
by  the  appearance  of  cou'-traint.  Yuu  will  see  that  I  have  not  suf- 
fered a  syllable  of  this  to  stand.  As  to  points  of  faith,  the  bishop 
of  Orange  is  satisfied  ;  but  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  very  stiff, 
and  not  to  suflVr  the  royal  authority  to  be  spoken  of  in  other 
terms.  At  all  events,  the  king  should  regard  whatever  is  done  with 
these  people,  like  drawing  out  of  a  poor  country  all  that  is  pos- 
sible.' 

The  sentimetits  of  disgust  which  nalurallyari.se  front  such 
a  letter  on  such  a  subject,  we  can  with  difficulty  suppress. 
The  following  anecdote  shows  the  spirit  which  animated 
these  zealous  mihtary  apostles.  A  detachment  of  dragoons  had 
been  sent  to  a  village,  to  convtrt  the  inhabitants.  The 
poor  people  all  in  a  fright  declaied  their  readiness  to  abjure. 
On  this  promise  De  Teste  wilb.drew  the  detachment.  '  I 
much  fear/  cried  a  captain,  provoked  at  losing  the  booty  he 
expected,  '  1  much  fear,  general,  that  these  wretches  are  only 
laughing  at  us,  fur  as  yet  they  have  not  given  ns  time  to  in- 
struct thein.' 

The  vrdY,  which  followed  the  league  of  Augsburgh,  gave 
the  count  still  higher  employments,  and  enabled  him  to  dis- 
play the  versatility  of  his  talents.  He  served  in  Italy  under 
CaUnat,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  his  successful  defence 
of  Pigneroi  against  the  armies  of  the  allies.  But  he  contriv- 
ed to  obtain  an  appointment  still  more  favourable  to  his 
future  fortunes.     Dexterously  insinuating  himself  into  the  se- 


*  The  prince  of  Orange,  sta<UhoMer  of  the  Ignited  States  was  the  lawful  sove- 
reign of  this  little  principality,  which  Louis  kept  pos-sessiori  of,  under  the  preteuoe 
of  sequcstraLion,  but  which  was  not  regularly  ceded,  till  several  years;  aftci wards. 
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eret  intercourse  which  wns  carrifd  on  dcTring  tiie  first  years 
of  the  war  between  the  French  court  and  that  of  Turin,  he 
at  length  was  appointed  negociator,  and  in  ]())■)  brought  to 
a  conchision  a  treaty  between  the  two  powers,  h>'  whirh  he 
detftche<l  the  duke  oflSavoy  from  the  cause  of  the  alhes. 
One  of  tiie  articles  of  this  treaty  was  a  marriage  between  the 
duke  ot  Burgundy,  grandson  of  Louis,  and  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter ot  the  duke.  JJe  TesNC  thus  obtained  a  powerful  [)rotecl- 
ress  in  the  person  of  the  future  duchess  of  ikirgundy,  who 
was  bound  to  hnn,  as  having  been  the  instrument  ot  iier  ov?a 
elevation. 

But  to  serve  and  to  ingratiate  himself  witli  his  master,  the 
count  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  duties  of  his  station, 
or  to  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  instruments  of  corrup- 
tion. His  residence  at  Turin  gave  him  access  to  the  comtesse 
de  Verrue,  mistress  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  woman  who  em- 
jiloyed  his  credit  to  gratify  iier  ruling  pas-ions,  wljich  seeiu 
to  have  been  aviM'ice  and  ambition.  Her  history  is  singular. 
Married  in  very  early  life  to  the  comte  De  Verrue,  and  intro- 
duced at  court,  she  inf  a  iied  the  heart  of  Victor  Amadeus  him- 
selt  at  ttiat  time  a  very  young  m:in.  S'le  perceived  his  passion; 
and  cotiimunicatingticr  disc(jvery  to  her  husband  and  mother- 
in  law,  beseeched  them  to  secure  her  from  its  consequences 
by  sending  her  into  the  country.  They  treated  her  warn- 
ings as  visionary,  and  even  made  iier  home  uncomfort- 
able by  the  contnnpt  she  experienced.  But  by  the  assistance 
of  an  uncle  of  her  husband's,  the  abbe  de  Verrue,  she  escaped 
to  France,  and  entreated  the  protection  of  her  father  the  due 
de  r^uynes.  He  would  have  taken  her  to  Paris,  but  the  abbe, 
a  man  who  had  been  employed  in  several  embassies,  and  who 
was  at  that  moment  a  minister  of  state,  opposed  so  n)any  ob- 
stacles to  his  design  that  he  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  her,  as 
he  conceived,  in  the  safest  hands,  at  the  waters  of  Bourbon, 
The  old  fox  no  sooner  saw  the  father's  back  turned  th;in  he 
gave  the  reins  to  an  infamous  pas.iion,  and  attempted  the 
honourof  his  tiiece.  Repulsed  with  merited  indignation,  betook 
her  back  to  Turin,  loaded  her  with  injuries,  and  widened 
more  ilian  ever  the  breach  between  herself  and  her  family. 
In  a  situation  so  distressing, deprived  of  the  support  of  her 
own  family,  persecuted  by  her  husband's,  no  wonder  that  she 
accepted  the  refuge  offered  her  by  yielding  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  an    enamoured  sovereign. 

With  the  duke  she  lived  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 
But  she  seems  not  to  have  been  better  contented  as  a  mistress, 
than  she  had  been  as  a  wife.  Though  she  possessed  much 
power,  and  employed  it  (with  little  scruple,  it  has  been  said,  as 
to  the  means)  to  amass  much  wealth,  she  was  unable  to  oblaia 
the  complete  confidence  of  her  lover,  and  was  therefore  on- 
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3y  trusted  by  halves.  This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  duke,  which  was  nulurally  deceitful,  sour,  and  ty- 
raiitiicai,  rn-ri.de  her  life  uncomfortable,  and  at  lengtii  she 
look  the  singular  resolution,  v/hich  perhaps  the  mistress  of  a 
prince  never  did  before,  of  secretly  eloping  from  him,  and  of 
going  to  live  at  Paris,  under  the  protection  of  Louis  XIV, 
Tliis  protection  the  l<ing  extended  to  her,  and  she  continued 
to  reside  in  the  French  capital  till  the^  period  of  her  death, 
living  in  a  stile  of  great  splendour  and  magnificence. 

VVith  this  female  De  'Tesse  formed  a  secret  connexion, 
and  by  it  was  enabled  to  render  himself  very  useful  in  pro- 
XKoling  the  political  views  of  his  master.  Two  of  her  letters 
which  the  count  communicated  to  the  king,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  correspondence  here  published.  They  are  written 
in  the  fascinating  and  seductive  tone,  which  women  so  well 
know  how  to  employ  towards  those  whom  they  wish  to 
attach  to  their  interest ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  the 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  them  sprang  from  any 
other  source  than  friendsliip,  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  than 
the  feelings  of  mutual  interest.  De  Tesse  wished  to  serve 
his  patron  ;  De  Verrue  v/ished  to  obtain  one,  and  for  that 
purpose  made  no  scruple  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  the 
petty  prince  who  was  her  lover,  to  procure  the  favours  of  a 
powerful  monarch. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  in  l6f)7  gave  but  a  momentary 
calm  to  the  Kuropean  powers.  The  grand  allianct-  created 
under  the  auspices  of  William  111,  to  prevent  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  took  place  in  170 !,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  general  war^  which  eontmued  more  than  10 
years.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  ot  this  war,  De  Tessc 
was  employed  to  observe  tlie  tempf  r  of  the  ctiangetul  Victor 
Ainadeus.  VV'e  hnd  some  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Louis 
on  the  subject  of  this  mission,  which  display  to  much  ad- 
Yantag;e  tiie  talents  of  the  writer,  wiio  united  tiie  art  ot 
amusing  his  master  by  the  liveliness  of  his  details,  to  that 
of -ei  ving  his  interest  by  his  penetration  and  intrigue. 

Tlie  ocoasion  of  tilt-  f.jrmation  of  the  grand  dliance  had  oc- 
curred the  year  betore  by  tne  French  monarcii's  acceptatioti 
pf  the  will  ot  Charles  the '2d  if  Spain,  in  favour  of  his  grand- 
son the  di;ke  of  '\njou,  afterwards  Philip  the  .')th.  A  rt^^moir 
pf  De  Tesse  is  exf.ani,  whivh  seems  to  prove  that  this  will  was 
pot  the  offsp'"ing  of  French  intrigue,  but  arose  from  the 
^pmuaneous  choice  of  the  deceased  monarch. 

Italy  slill  continued  the  scene  of  the  count's  activity.  He 
was  set^oud  HI  command  of  tlie  French  army,  and  alter  the 
unfortunate  campaign  of  )70J  had  the  chief  command  in 
i\'iantuA,  wiiich  \\e  preserved,  after  having  sustained  from 
the  iiDperiali&ls  a  blockade  of  six  months.     He  aspired  to 
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the  chief  command  of  th(j  French  army,  and,  to  obtain  it,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  calninniate  the  character  of  the  respectable, 
tnarechalde  Catinat,  a  man  who  had  been  l)is  friend  and  be- 
nefactor.. Rut  though  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  mare- 
chal  to  be  disphiced,  he  did  not  reap  the  rewards  of  his 
treachery,  the  maiechal  de  Villeroi,  a  man  very  inferior  to 
Catinat,  succeeding  to  tlie  command.  A  letter  written  by 
Catinat  to  his  brollier  on  the  subject  of  his  disgrace  gives  a 
pleasing  view  of  the  firmness  with  which  he  bore  morlifica- 
lions,  which  liowever  could  not  but  touch  hiui  mostsensi- 
blj.       . 

Camp  of  Antiguato,  August  22,  1701 , 

*  I  have  received,  my  dear  brother,  your  letter  of  the  12th,  in 
which  you  inform  me  of  all  that  is  said  against  me  on  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  I  have  done  my  bt^st ;  the  events  are  disagreeable,  hut  it  would 
require  many  pages  to ex])lain  the  causes  of  our  disgraces,  themo- 
tives  which  iiavc  occasioned  them,  and  the  faults  which  have  been 
committed.  1  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject.  I  am  well  per- 
suaded of  the  interest  }ou  take  in  my  present  condition.  War  is  not 
always  attended  with  success  :  it  is  a  trade  in  which  fortune  bears  a 
grt-at  part.  What  gives  me  the  most  uneasiness  in  this  melancholy 
poslUK'  '>f  things,  is  the  great  consequi  nee  It  may  have  on  the  gene- 
ral .iff.ii'S  of  the  state,  i  yesterday  received  one  letter  from  the  king, 
and  ar,>aher  from  \1.  <ie  ChemiiUu-c,  (minister  of  war)  announcing 
the  departure  of  M.  V  lleroi.  This  gives  me  no  concern,  and  lam 
disposed,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  tocnninbute  mv  cares,  my  lalours,  and  the  knowledge  T  have 
of  the  C'lunlry,  to  re-establish  the  glory  of  the  king,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  amis.  I  love  my  master  and  my  country.  These  .objects 
are  thedearest  to  me  in  the  midst  ui  my  disgrace,  and  the  discontent 
whit  h  the  king  has  expressed  at  my  services  during  this  campaign; 
in  him  I  perceive  some  tokens  of  his  goodness  rekindling,  that  I 
wav  noi  be  wholly  oppressed  ;  of  this  I  am  projierl)-  sensible.  Adieu, 
iiiy  dear  brother  ;  1  have  said  enough  on  this  unhappy  subject.' 

In  some  other  letters  of  Catinat  to  his  family,  we  meet  with 
the  following  passages  : 

'  If  you  well  knew  the  circumstances  of  this  campaign,  you  would 
gee  a  very  natural  chain  of  events,  which  have  conducted  me  to  my 
present  misfortunes  and  disgrace  ;  the  opinions  of  others  have  contri- 
buted to  It  as  much  as  my  own.  That  reputation,  which  it  h;ts  cost 
nie  so  much  toil  to  rear,  is  now  blasted.  My  own  conduct  has  been 
candid  and  direct.  Prudence  aiul  rectitude  are  what  defend  upon 
ourselves  ;  in  other  points  fortune  preserves  her  empire  ;  and  the  pro- 
per consequences  do  not  always  follow  from  the  best  dispositions,— 
J  have  represented  to  myself  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the 
king  to  send  the  marechal  de  Villeroi  to  Italy,  I  believe  he  has  done 
wry  right.  ,  I  am  particularly  pleased  willi  his  old  friendship  for  the 
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prince  Ae  Vaudemont.  This  good  correspondence  wri!  perlnaps  more 
stimuUue  the  prii;Ge's activity,  than  any  zeal  of  his  own.  I  conquer 
my  feeliii2;s  for  my  dissrace,  in  order  that  I  may  have  my  niirrd  more 
at  liberty  to  txecute  the  orders  ofM.  deVilleroi^  which  I  shall  di> 
to  ihe  utmost  extent  of  my  power.  Malice  ■would  indeed  he  shocked, 
ijy  on  ihtssiiliject^  it  could  read  to  the  bottom  of  mij  heart  J 

These  trails  evince  a  philosophical  spiiit  worthy  of  Epicte- 
tus  himself.  This  conduct,  and  his  whole  subsequent  depoit- 
ment  justilies  Voltaire's  panegyric  in  the  Heniiade  : 

Caltnat  reunjt,  par  une  rare  assemblage, 
Lfs  talens  du  guerrier  et  les  vert  us  du  sage. 

We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  giving  our  readers  ano- 
ther trait  of  Catinat,  which  sliowed  a  magnanimity,  not  ex- 
celled by  whatever  we  have  been  instructed  in  our  youthful 
days  to  admire  in  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome. 

it  hajipeiied  that  the  chevalier  de  Tesse,  brother  to  the 
count,  died  precisely  at  this  period.  The  count,  having  no 
0(«<isiun  for  tlie  seixi-es  ot  a  man,  who  had  been  the  che- 
■valiei's  secretary,  discharged  him.  This  man  had  been  em- 
pl(»ed  to  copy  the  dispatches  which  had  inculpated  the 
iisaieWtal  ;  and,  being  discontented,  became  to  offer  him 
\)\^  servites,  promising,  as  a  motive  to  engage  his  acceptance 
of  ihem,  that  he  was  able  to  disclose  to  him  the  most  secret 
plots  of  his  enemies.  But  Catinat  rejected  him,  saving,  «/* 
the  man  -aaa  honest,  he  zeaitld  not  propose  to  bet  ray  the  secrets 
of  his  mai^tcrs;  but  as  he  seems  to  be  u  kaare,I  u  ill  have  nothing 
iosajj  to  him  :  ofrchat  use  can  his  diseorerirs  be  to  me  f 

II  v>e  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  the  pro. 
miiictttchaiHcleis  of  these  memoirs,  by  the  pleasing  contem- 
plalion  ol  a  virtuous  and  well  regulated  mind  suffering  un- 
der unmerited  disgrace,  the  well  known  words  of  Seneca 
must  be  our  apology.  Ecce  spectacuium  dignum  ad  quod  res- 
pieitt  inientus  open  sun.  dens.  Ecce  par  deo  dignum  :  viruni 
Jotttm  cum  Plata  forlnnd  compositum.  Nan  video,  inqaam, 
quod  hubeat  in  Icrris  Jupiter  pulchrius,  si  conver^ere  animatii 
teht,  quarn  lit  spectet  Catonem,jam  purlibus  non  semelfractis, 
nihitomiitus  inter  ruinas  pub/icas  erectum. 

'I'he  next  campaign  (of  1702)  was  very  nearly  inactive  on 
the  side  of  Italy.  '1  he  count  continued  to  serve  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  de  Vcndome  ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  was  created  a  maiechal  de  France,  a  reward  to 
whit  h  hi§.ictive  services  seem  to  have  given  him  a  just  title. 

The  year  1703  was  distinguished  by  the  defection  of  the 
^uke  of  Savoy  from  his  alliance  with  Louis  the  14th.  Tr»e 
conduct  of  the  duke  is  a  singular  proof  of  how  little  weight 
hie  the  nearest  domestic  connections  among  sovereigns,  when 
st^t  in  opposition  to  political  interests.  He  was  closely  connect- 
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cd  by  blood  to  the  French  monarch,  and  had  married  two 
ot'his  daughters  to  Louis's  grandsons,  so  that  one  of  them  was 
at  this  moment  ihe  wile  of  oneoi  ihe  competitors  for  the  Spa- 
nish throne.  And  yet,  he  v.ulated  his  treaties  and  exposed 
his  dominions  lo  no  small  ii.-izard  in  order  to  assist  in  dethroa- 
in<r  his  own  dausrhier.  BiU  if  must  he  confessed,  that  his 
situation  as  a  feeble  prince,  rorced  to  take  a  part  in  the  strug- 
gle between  two  mighty  monarchies,  was  singularly  difficult, 
and  may  perhaps  account  {or  the  apparent  caprice  and  in- 
consistency of  his  cond;ict.  Louis  struck  the  tirst  blow  by 
disarming  the  Fiedmontese  who  served  witb  his  forces.  The 
duke  retaliated  upon  all  the  French  that  fell  ]nlu  his  power  ; 
and  the  animosity  was  so  great,  that  each  side  violated  the 
sacred  rights  of  legation,  by  imprisoning  at  their  courts  their 
respective  ambassadors. 

The  count  (now  the  marechal)de  Tesie  had  little  opportu- 
nity of  signalizing  himself  during  this  cjimpaign,  nor  the 
greater  part  of  timt  which  succeeded.  The  ciiasin,  which 
is  caused  by  this  dearth  of  important  matter,  issup,[>ried  by 
the  account  of  a  domestic  negociaiion,  in  which  the  priiici- 
pal  part  was  played  by  a  man  whose  character  was  marked 
by  eccentricities  equally  wiiimsical  and  odious.  Tiiis  per- 
sonage was  Ferdinand  Charles,  or  Charles  iV.  duke  of 
Mantua. 

This  prince  had  married,  in  lfi7',  Anna  fsabeila  de  Gon- 
zagua  Guastalhi,  who  (hcd  in  170;>,  himself  being  ai  that 
time  51  years  of  age.  He  was  desirous  to  marry  again,  and 
among otiiers  Mademoiselle d'Rngh!en,daughterof  the  prince 
of  Conde,  was  proposed.  De  Tesse  thus  describes  the  duke  in  a 
letter  Lo  the  prince  of  Conde. 

'  I  pass  to  the  article  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  speak  of  his 
most  extraordinary  serene  hiolmess  of  Manlua,  the  best  man  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  king,  hut  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  singular.  Me  is  a  perfect  voluptuary, 
and  one  who  will  do  anv  thing  to  procure  an  ini;igiiuir\  pleasure, 
the  possession  of  wdiich  disgusts  him  the  moment  it  is  obtained.  If 
he  hears  of  a  handsome  courtezan  at  N'aples  or  Sicily,  he  stirs  heaven 
and  earth  to  obtain  her.  If  he  is  informed  of  the  beautv  of  the  wo- 
men at  Cephaionia,  he  will  dispatch  an  envo'^  there.  Now  that  he  is 
occupied  about  women  with  whom  his  engngemenfs  must  be  a  little 
moreseri  ais,  he  is  agitated  b\  the  same  eni  .'tions.  J  don't  know  who 
has  put  Madame  d'Areiiibcrgh  into  his  he^d.  a  lacjy  whom  he  has 
never  seen.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  rucht-<s,  he  became 
passionately  fond  of  Mademoiselle  d'liibeuf,  because  he  had  been  told 
that  she  is  tall.  In  his  first  warmth  he  wrote  about  her  to  the  prince 
and  princess  de  Vaudcmont,  who  answered  coldly,  that  they  knew 
not  whether  Madame  d'Elbeuf  had  any  other  engagement  for  her 
daughter,  and  as  they  neither  would  nor  coirld  enter  on  such  a  busi» 
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nes5,  wittiout  giving  an    account  of  it  to  the  court,  tbcy  sliould  be 
guided  in  their  conduct  by  his  majesty's  orders.' 

The  following  extracts  of  a  dispatch  from  Ins  serene  high- 
ness himself  to  his  envoy  at  Par's,  show  h.ow  justly  the 
inarechal  had  appreciated  his  character,  and  is  a  truly  comic 
representation  of  his  own  mind  : 

*  As  to  the  marriage,  we  instruct  you,   that  we  will  do  nothin;; 
without  the  consent  of  his  most  christian   majusty.     We  will  ?peak 
of  tive  princesses  who  have  been  already  named.    First,  the  priiicei.s 
of  Conde,    who  would  suit  us  well  for  the  nobleness  of  her  blood  ; 
but  her  diminutive  stHluro  being  quite  contrary  to  our  taste,  we  are 
doubtful  whether  her   person  can  be  made  af^rfccable  to   us.     As  to 
the  princess  d'Elbenf,  she  is  represented  as  rich  and  handsome  :  and 
we  are  informed  of  the  hi<;hnessof  her  connexions.     We  understand 
that  the  princess  d'Arschot  unites  beauty  and  modesty  to  a  correct 
judgment.     As  to  her  portion,  we  know  it  to  be  small,  and  we  have 
received  the  necessary  documents  of   her  nobility.     The   princess 
d'Armagnac,  we  are    told,  is  handsome  :    she  has  had  a  very  care- 
ful education;  she  posses'^es  all  the  qualifications  suitable  to  a  woman 
of  her  rank  ;  we  know  her  alliances,  and  are  assured  that  her  portion 
is  not  great.     We    will   say    nothing  of  the  princess  of  Conti,    who 
has  been  a  widow  a  long  time,  since  you  inform  us,    that  she  has  no 
thoughts  of  leaving   France.     We   repeat  to  you,    that  never,  no, 
never  will  we  come  to   a   decision    without  seeing.     It    is  a  favour 
that  cannot  be  refused  us,  and  the  most  christian  king,  governed  as  be 
is  by  the  rules  of  justice,  will  not  refuse  the    desire  we  have  to  throw 
ourselves  at  his  feet,  considering  the  consequence  it  is  of  to  us  to  ex- 
plain   te    him    personally  our  sentiments  and  our  urgent  need  of  his 
royal    protection.       To    make   use    of    the    justest   phrase    in  the 
■world,    we  will  tell  you  that  rather    than   not   see  the  spouse  whom 
lieaven  shall  destine  lor  the  repose   of  our  mind  and  person,  we  will 
chuse  a   cavern  and  a  desert.      Again    we    repeat,  that   never,  no, 
pever,  will  we    take  a  wife  without  the  cons(?nl  and    protection    of 
his  majesty.     These   two   points   then  must  be  united  ni  the  present 
important  business. 

'To  return  to  the  business  of  our  marriage,  you  will  compre- 
hend that  we  expect  with  anxiely  the  ulterior  information  which  we 
have  charged  you  to  obtain  :  we  are  waiting  also  for  the  pictures,  but 
without  losing  time  :  since  ourresolution  of  visiting  Fiance  is  perlectly 
fixed,  you  must  begin  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  the  marquis de  Torci, 
and  to  settle  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  be  received, persuaded  as  we 
are  that  the  services  that  we  have  rendered  to  his  majesty  the 
cl^ristian  king  give  us  a  claim,  first  that  his  majesty  will  deign  to 
consent  to  allow  us  the  honour  of  throwing  ourselves  at  his  feet,  and 
inoreover,  that  he  will  deign  to  grant  us  distinctions  still  greater 
than  those  which  were  granted  to  our  mos»  serene  father  of  pious 
memory.  Act  then  according  to  our  views,  without  deferring  it 
from  day  to  day;  since  time  tlics^  and  our  marri'ige  ought  nece«- 
?arily  to  be  hastened. 
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*  In  tills  respect,  we  well  know  it  is  impassible  to  refuse  us  n 
princi'ss  to  our  own  inclination,  or  to  propose  one  to  \is,  who  would 
be  otherwise;  for  in  this  case,  we  would  rather  renounce  the  design 
of  miirrying  again.  But  we  repeat  this  can  never  happen;  and  since 
that  we  can  ourselves  confer  nobiJity  upon  a  woman,  if  her  blood 
6h.ould  not  be  royal,  and  since,  moreover,  by  the  giace  of  God, 
our  state  is  such  that  a  great  portion  is  not  necessary  to  us, 
it  remfiins  only  to  think  of  taking  for  spuuse  a  princess  who  has  been, 
wcU  brought  up,  and  who  is  perfectly  to  our  taste,  that  we  may  pass 
the  remainder  of  our  days  in  happiness  and  contentment.' 

So  far  il  is  sufficiently  fiircical,  from  a  man  who  was  sur- 
rounded witli  mistresses,  towards  whom  lie  literally  observ- 
ed all  the  odious  precautions  of  eastern  jealousy.  The 
princess  d'Elbeuf  had  the  misfortune  Lo  he  at  length  fixed 
upon  to  procure  the  duke's //,r/ppf/<ess  and  contentmtnt.  We 
cannot  help  transcribing  the  picture  this  ill  fated  woman  has 
drawn  of  her  own  wretchedness,  since  it  reads  a  feeling  les- 
son to  parents  who  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  their  children  at 
the  shrine  ofambition.  This  picture  is  drawn  in  a  letter  to 
JM  adame  de  Mainlenon,  three  or  four  years  after  her  marriage. 

*  As  I  flatter  myself,  madam,  that  I  still  preserve  some  place  ia 
your  thoughts,  and  that  you  contuiue  to  me  the  same  goodness, 
which  you  have  shewn  me  from  my  infancy,  1  venture  to  lay  before, 
you  the  inmost  secrets  of  my  heart,  on  my  present  condition,  and 
the  part  which  my  misfortunes  compel  me  to  tske  for  my  personal 
Sf*curit\\  I  intreat  you  to  communicate  to  the  king,  what  I  am 
about  to  relate  to  you  ;  for  1  cannot  be  contented  with  my  own  con- 
duct, if  it  has  not  his  approbation  and  yours.  You  know,  madam, 
my  misfortunes,  but  you  are  ignorant  of  their  whole  extent.  I  know 
not  if,  witliout  having  proved  them,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  them, 
and  I  can  myself  hardly  believe  the  excess  of  the  ill-will  which  M. 
<he  duke  of  Mantua  bear-  me  ;  it  is  so  terrible,  that  I  have  everv 
thing  to  fear  from  it  vviihout  exception.  His  conduct  cost  the  for- 
mer duchess  her  life,  after  one  and  thirty  years  of  patience,  without 
her  virtue  and  merit,  which  wtVe  admired  by  all  the  world,  mak- 
ing the  smallest  change  upon  him  ;  and  if  she  held  out  so  long,  she 
possessed  a  thousand  advantages  which  I  do  not.  She  was  an  Italian; 
she  was  of  service  to  him  by  entering  into  his  atlairs  ;  a  favour  of 
-w^hich  he  has  not  thought  me  worlhy  ;  she  wasattacked  by  a  disease, 

which  promised  a  morespredy  termination  than  happened;  and  she 
had  a  large  property  to  bequeath.  Not  only  has  he  continued  to  me 
the  ill  course  of  conduct  begun  with  her,  but  he  has  given  into  enor- 
mities so  frightiul,  that  I  cannot  relate  them.  I'ho  least  of  them  is 
to  have  broken  all  the  promises  he  made  me  of  changing  his  course 
of  life,  find  all  the  stipulations  of  my  marriage  contract;  almost, 
from  the  moment  of  our  union.  I  have  received  from  him  only 
jnarks  of  estrangement,  of  hatred,  of  contempt,  and  of  ill-will;  vvishn 
out  teckoning  those  of  the  worthless  people  who  surround  him,  and 
**»bv  yi«  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  ridding  him  of  a  wife,  wh^ 
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isdisag'.eefible  to  him,an<4  for  whom  he  has  only  sentiments  of  aver- 
sion. This  it  is  which  has  made  mo  take  the  resolution  of  atfempt- 
ing  by  all  mc.ms  to  retire  to  a  ciuivcnt  in  Lorraine,  that  I  may  not 
be  burdensome  to  his  majesty,  and  to  put  him  to  no  inconvenience  ; 
as  I  know,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  in  addition  to  the 
trifterent  sorts  of  oppression  with  which  1  am  menaced  by  M.  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  his  intention  is,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  Venice,  to 
place  me  in  a  convent  ai  Padua,  where  I  shall  be  exposed  to  finish  my 
calamities  by  every  attack  that  can  be  made  on  my  honour  and 
lile. 

'  I  will  venture  to  assure  you,  madam,  that  my  sole  consolation  is 
liaving  endeavoured  to  render  my  own  conduct  irreproachable  ;  that 
lie  himself  can  find  no  other  fault  with  me  than  being  his  wife,  being 
French,  being  too  much  praised  and  pitied  by  the  whole  world, 
though  I  speak  to  God  alone  of  my  wretchcdnes-,  and  I  dissemble 
them  to  everybody,  who  has  no  power  to  redress  them. 

'I  had  resolved,  madam, to  carry  my  patience  to  the  utmost  limit, 
but  I  perceive  myseif  not  only  useless  to  the  interest  of  the  king,  but 
rather  regarded  wiih  suspicion  in  every  thing  of  that  nature  ;  besides 
there  is  no  further  hope  of  succession,  nor  of  his  return  towards  God 
Jior  towards  me,  since  be  equally  fears  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  there  remains  no  further  hope  of  him,  in  any  of  those  who  know 
him  ihe  best,  and  who  are  most  capable  of  judging  of  bis  discourse 
and  sentiments.  I\Ion.  and  madame  the  princess  of  Vaudcmont  can 
testify,  madam,  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  had  the  honour  to  relate 
to  you.  I  h'lpe  that  however  cruel  Is  my  present  condition,  and 
however  bold  the  res<ilution  I  have  formed,  the  same  Providence 
which  conducted  me  hither  iti  spite,  of  my  own  forebodings  and  re- 
pugnance, (having  sacrificed  myself  as  a  victim  to  filial  duty)  I  hope, 
I  say,  that  that  same  Trovidence  will  aid  my  escape  so  that  I  iiiny 
be  an  object  of  pity,  and  not  of  censure.  I  request  from  the  king's 
goodness  and  yours,  madam,  all  the  secrecy  ■which  so  delicate  an 
affair  demands.  For  G()d'ssake,  madam,  let  no  one  form  a  suspicion, 
not  even  n  v  molinr.  since  not  knowing  either  the  time  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  1  may  execute  my  design,  the  slightest  suspicion  may 
cost  me  my  life,  which,  I  assure  you,  raadam,  shall  be  ever  tilled 
with  the  tcudtr  veneration  and  perfect  attachment  with  which  1 
have  ever  regarded  you,  tVc. 

'  INladani  Pompadour,  who  will  have  the  honour  to  deliver  this 
letter  to  you,  imdum,  will  take  tlie  trouble  to  convey  your  answer 
to  me,  if  you  will  please  to  give  it  lier,  without  saying  any  thing  of 
the  business,  of  which  she  is  uninformed.  Let  it  be  speedy,  1  con- 
jure you,  madam,  for  the  delay  of  a  single  day  may  be  very  preju- 
dicial.* 

When  we  consider  ibat  this  unhappy  lady  was  not  above 
tv^'enty-two,u  hen  she  wrote  liiis  niovingciescriplion  of  her  si- 
tuation, ourindiouation  cannot  hut  be  roused  against  the  bar- 
barian (whom  De  Tes-e  calls  *  le  meilleur  hominedu  monde') 
who  was  the  cause  of  her  sufferings,  nor  can  we  help  feeling 
an  equal  abliorrence  of  a  slate  of  society,  which,  lo  support 
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the  vanity  of  family  pride,  exacts  such   dreadful  sacrifices  of 
rndjvidual  happiness.    Fortune,  however,  soon  deliv€re<l  h^ 
fiona  her  persecutor;  for,   alter  the  battle  of  Turiu  in    170(*, 
the  duke  was  deprived  ot  his  states,  and  put  under  the  baa  of 
the  empire  ;  and  he  died  two  years  afterwards  at  Padua,  poi- 
soned, it  was  saidj  by  a  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  who  was 
corrupted  by  the  court  of  Vienna.    The  dnciiess  returne4td 
Paris;  but  was  disappointed  in  her  hopes  of  friendship  from 
madauiedf,  Maiatenun.  She  i'ell  ill  in  1710.  llieold  hag  wsed 
the  following  unfeeling  expressions  on  the  occasion  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  duke  de  IN^oailles  :    'The  duclicss  of  jNlantua  is  daii'» 
gerously  ill ;  she  woeild  not  do  amiss  to  die  ;  sh-e  is  both  eiu- 
banassed  and  embarassing  :  in  this  case  of  what  use  i^  her  liir- 
ing  ?'     She  took  her  advice ;  foria  a  few  months  sliedied,  a£ 
the  age  of  25. 

in  1703  the  marechal  de  Tesso  was  appointed  to  succecxl. 
the  duke  of  Berwick  in  the  command  of  the  French  trao|i« 
ill  the  service  of  Spain»  Berwick  had  gained  much  success 
by  his  good  conduct  and  activity,  but  was  removed,  as  not, 
l>eii)g  obsequious  enough  to  the  duke  de  Grammont,  th-c 
French  ambassador.  The  allied  powers  were  besieging^ 
Gibraltar,  and  tjie  siege  not  proceeding  with  success,  the 
mar^chal  weat  himself,  to  superintend  it.  He  wrote  many 
letters  tothe  prince  of  Conde,  exphuning  the  cause  of  their 
ill  success,  which  betray  even  at  that  time  the  leebleness  of 
the  Spanish  government.  Tlie  besiegers  were  in  want  of 
powder,  artillery,  men  ;  so  .that  when  they  had  madeahreack 
in  the  works  ihey  could  not  take  advantage  of  it,  and  ihei« 
Wds  no  squadron  to  preVent  the  besieged  from  receiving  sup- 
plies. '  Short  lollies  are  the  best,  you  will  say.  Why  do  yo® 
not  raise  the  siege?'  The  answer  is  curious,  and  betrays  the 
wretched  prodigality  of  ill  advised  measures  and  mi^place4 
economy. 

*  There  is  a  piece  of  difficulty  in  this  business.  All  the  artilkry 
has  b.2en  brought  by  tea,  and  cannot  be  tnken  offby  any  other  nve- 
thod.  This  place  is  acul  de  sac,  encircled  by  mouniuin.s  for  a  leagtis 
all  round,  over  whith  it  is  impossible  for  any  carri;if;e  io  pass;  *© 
that  either  to  continue  the  siege  or  to  raise  it,  a  squadron  is  ab&o- 
iUteiy  necessary  ;    and  this  either  cannot  or  will  not  be  seut.' 

In  the  end  the  long  expected  squadron  put  to  sea,  it  wa« 
dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  beaten  by  the  English  fleet  under 
sir  John  Leake;  fresh  succours  were  thrown  into  the  pJacj;", 
and  the  siege  was  finail}'  raised,  after  it  had  proved  the  toiab 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  besieging  army.  The  uiarechai's 
letters  on  this  event  are  very  interesting,  and  his  taeaiojid* 
on  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  and  tlie  causes  of  the  inefficicucy  of 
the  Spanish  councils,  show  great  sagacity  aud  iutelli^eijcc. 
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The  remainder  of  the  3'ear  was  passed  in  a  petty  warfare 
which  produced  no  events  of  consequence  to  either  parly. 
Lord  Galloway  at  the  head  of  the  English  and  Portuguese 
jaid  siege  to  Badtijos.  De  Tesse  dexterously  relieved  it,  and 
considering  that  he  commanded  inferior  forces,  the  maiechal 
seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  surpassed  in  skill  the  English 
general. 

The  events  of  the  year  1705   were  very  disastrous  to  the 
French  arms,    and    severely   mortified    the  pride  of    their 
monarch.    In  Flanders  Marlborough  gained  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Ramilies,  and  in  Italy,  l*rince  Eugene  obtained   a  sig- 
nal trium[)h  at  Turin.     Nor  was  his  general  De  Tesse  more 
fortunate  in  Spain.     The  great    body  of  the  Spanish  nation 
seems  to  have  detested  the   French  connection,  and   insur- 
rections (called  by  the  French  rebellions)  broke  out  against 
the  government  in   170.3  in  various  parts,  particularly  in  Va- 
lencia and  Catalonia,  where  the  Art;hduke  Charles  had  been 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  where,  besides  some  places  of 
inferior  consequence,  Barcelona,  though  furnished  with  a  gar- 
rison of  5000  men,  had  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  confe- 
derates.    Early  in  the  campaign  of  this  year    the   French 
made  a  great  struggle  to  retake  Barcelona.  Charles  himself 
commanded  the  troops  in  person.      The  marechal  de     Tesse 
served  under  him.     The  n"a»eclial  thought  that  the  presence 
of  the  king  only  injured  his  cause.     He   wrote  of  hiiii  to  the 
minister  of  war  in  the  following  terms  :  '  He  will  never  open 
his  lips.     Act  well  or  ill,  it  is  all    one,  he  thinks  ;  but  it  is  as 
if  he  did   not  think  at  all.     After  this  campaign,   trust  me, 
that  hie   presence  is  more  hurtful  to  his  service,  than    if  he 
stayed  at  Madrid.'     Some   great  errors  were   commiaed    in 
the  course  of  the  siege.     Ttie  inhabitants  were  euti'usi.nstic 
in  the  cause  of  the  archduke,  an  enthusiasm  kept  up  by  the 
priests  and  monks,  who  themselves  partook  of  it.     Among 
these  monastic  heroes   the   capuchins  were    particularly   re- 
markable:  they  adopted    the  singular   mode  of   tying  their 
beards  with  coloured    knots   of  ribband,  and    ttius  adorned 
marched  to  battle  and  fought,  with  the  gicate.st  deyperaticm. 
The  besiegers  were    themselves  besieged  by  the   j>easantiy% 
and  to  compleai  their  disasters,  their  tieet   was  forced  to  fly 
before  an  English  squadron  of  superior  force.  F  nder  these  cir- 
cumstances  the     maiechal     determined    to   raise  the    siege, 
abandoning  stores  and  artillery  to  an  immense  valiie,and  leav- 
ing  their  sick  to  the  humanity  of  the  gallant  Lord  Peterbo- 
rough, a  nobleman  whose  generosity  has  been  equally  extol- 
led by  friends  and  enemies.     The  marechal  lost  much  credit 
in  the   eyes  of  the  public  by   the   miscarriage  ot  this  enter- 
prize,  and   this  with   the  other  niisforlun^s  of  the  year  gave 
ttccasion  to  an  infinite  number  of  lampoons.    The  following 
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%  tlie  severest  of  a]l  upon  ihe  monarch  himself,   for  the  ira» 
aical  keenness  of  the  satire. 

»  A  Louis  XIV. 

Vousavez  efface,  graiul  Roi,  toute  la  gloire 

Des  heros  de  I'ciiitiquit^; 

Et  toute  la  posteriie 
A  de  quoi  s'occuper  an  iisanl  votre  histoire; 
Mais  Villeroi, 'I'aliard,  la  Feuiltade,  et  Tesse 
Eu  Espagiie,  (Ml  Piernont,  en  Allema>^ne,  en  Flandra 
Ont  fait  plus  que  Cesar,  el  le  grand  Alexandre: 

lis  vousont  efface,' 

The  misfortunes  of  this  year  exposed  the  French  monarcit 
<o  the  insult  of  an  invasion  of  Iiis  southern  provinces  in  the 
summer  of  1707.  Loais  was  not  inflaencerl  by  his  ill  success 
at  Barcelona  to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  the  maiechal, 
lo  whom  was  given  tlie  imjxirtanl  trust  of  saving  Toulon, 
which  was  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  invaders.  He  succeed- 
ed in  this  high  trust  io  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  master; 
but  the  allied  powers  wiptd  away  in  a  degree  the  disgrace  of 
their  defeat,  by  t.ikiug  Suza  in  tlie  face  of  the  enemy.  Thif. 
was  the  termination  of  the  marechal's  military  career.  Whe- 
ther that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  service,  in  consequence 
of  the  contradictions  he  had  experienced,  and  the  criticisms 
which  had  been  made  on  h?.s  conduct  during  the  campaign, 
which  was,  notwithstanding,  the  most  boiliant  action  of  his 
mditary  life,  or  thfit  his  enemies  liad  destroyed  the  good  opi- 
nion  which  L'uiis  XIV.  had  entertained  of  his  talents  for  war, 
by  reproaciiing  him  with  the  facility  with  whicli  the  imperi- 
alists had  escaped  from  Provence,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of 
Suza,  whatever  were  the  secret  motives,  he  was  never  placed 
again  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Biit  in  losing  his  military  command,  he  did  not  lose  entirely 
the  confidence  of  his  master.  The  year  following  we  find 
him  ambassador  extraordinary  at  [lome,  with  instructions  to 
form  a  league  in  that  country  against  the  emperor,  a  project 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  author.  But  at  that  time  the 
imperial  arms  being  all-poworfu!,  thehoiv  father  was  obliged 
to  snlunit  to  circumstances,  so  that  the  laaie.-hal's  mission 
proved  fruitless.  He  wrote  two  letters  to  the  sovereign 
pontitfon  this  occasion  remarkable  ior  the  tone  of  bitter 
irony  in  which  they  were  couched.  In  one  of  them  he  obser- 
ved, '  that  thou!i;h  prayers  had  been  offered  for  tie  i  spiraiioa 
of  the  Holy  .Spirit,the  counsels  which  followed  seenu  ddictate'd 
rather  by  the  spirit  ol  Satan.'  Such  a  phrase  greatly  scandali- 
sed the  devotees,  and  was  cruelly  severe  upon  a  waveiicg 
<?ld  man,  acting  under  the  iuilaence  of  intimidation, 
^?f.  Vol.  Ji,  K  k 
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This  was  the  last  important  post  which  the  marechal  filled 
under  Louis  XIV.  I'hat  monarch  died  in  1715.  He  wat 
but  little  employed  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. He  was  appointed  to  accompany  Peter  the  First  of 
Russia  about  Paris  and  its  environs  in  1717,  and  conducted 
a  negociation  between  that  monarch  and  the  French  court, 
which,  iiowever,  as  it  came  to  nothing,  is  at  present  very  lit- 
tle interesting.  In  17^2  he  quitted  the  court  and  withdrewr 
himself  to  the  repose  of  a  country  house  ;  but  the  following 
year  he  received  a  flattering  proof  of  the  consideration  in 
which  his  talents  were  held,  by  being  selected  to  go  to  Ma- 
drid on  a  mission  of  great  importance,  in  quality  of  ambas- 
•ador  extraordinary.  Though  Louis  XIV.  bad  put  a  grandson 
on  the  Spanish  throne,  his  successor  found  himself  unable  to 
exercise  more  than  a  partial  influence  on  the  Spanish  councils. 
The  grandees  were  refractory,  and  Grimaldo,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  and  a  great  favourite  of  Philip  V.  wasthought 
to  favour  English  counsels,  and  to  be  a  pensioner  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  same  charge* 
against  the  English  with  which  we  have  been  stunned  in  our 
own  days  by  the  agents  of  Buonaparte.  Tiieir  commercial 
monopoly  of  the  trade  to  the  Indies,  the  influence  of  their 
gold,  the  tyranny  of  their  navy  are  the  subjects  of  bear 
vy  complaints.  May  they  long  continue  to  be  so,  since  her 
commerce  and  her  riches  are  the  natural  oflspring  of  liberty, 
justice  and  integrity.  The  marechal's  mission  seems  not  to 
have  succeeded  ;  though  he  received  from  the  Spanish  court 
many  marks  of  personal  esteem  and  respect.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  France  he  died,  on  the  30th  of  May,  172^,  at 
the  age  of  74. 

Before  we  conclude  we  think  it  right  to  give  our  readers  a 
specimen  of  the  marechal's  style  of  writing.  The  following 
is  a  letter  to  the  duke  de  Vendome,  on  the  conquest  of  Bar^ 
celona  in  I0y7. 

'  Camp  atComines,  l^th  August,  1697. 
*  To  day,  my  lord  duke,  we  have  rejoicings  for  the  success  of  :>.n 
entcrprize,  the  most  difficult  and  most  glorious  of  the  preient  age. 
The  honour  and  glory  of  it  are  entirely  due  to  your  highness.  Your 
patience,  your  virtue,  and  your  heroic  courage  have  surmounted  diffi' 
cuities,  which  equally  alarmed  your  servants,  your  dependants,  those 
who  love  your  person,  and  those  who  love  the  state.  In  each  of 
these  relations  my  heart  partakes  of  the  joy  of  which  your  highness 
must  be  sensible;  but  confounded  as  lam  among  the  crowd  of 
those  who  are  attached  to  your  glory,  permit  me,  my  lord,  to  ex- 
press the  singular  and  lively  interest  I  felt  in  your  personal  preser- 
vation.    The  eternity  of  your  aame  and  reputation  gave  me  little  or 
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ho  Concern,  but  for  your  life  I  was  anler  great  al^rrii.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  with  a  respect  proportioned  to  the  attachment  I 
have  ever  professeilj  my  lord  duke,  your  highness's  very  humble, &c/ 

These  memoirs  contain  matter  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  bv  those  to  whom  the  military  and  political  concerns  of 
pasttimes  are  aa  object  of  curiosity.  If  the  marechal  him- 
self was  not  one  of  those  elevated  characters,  which  com- 
mands our  esteem  for  his  virtue,  or  our  admiration  for  very 
extraordinary  endowments,  still  the  documents  which  re* 
main  of  him  set  him  much  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men. 
The  severest  judgment  must  allow  that  he  possessed  talents,, 
judgment,  penetration,  bravery,  and  that  he  filled  a  distin- 
guished and  honourable  career  with  as  few  stains  upon  hit 
character  as  could  be  expected  from  one,  wIk  se  days  were 
passed  in  courts,  and  to  whom  the  pursuits  of  ambition  wa» 
ttie  great  business  of  life. 


Art.VII. — Histoire  du  Donjon  ef  du  Chateau  de  Fincennes, Sfc. 

History  of  the  Fortress  and  Cast/e  nf  Fincennei  fmm  their 
Beginning  to  the  Epoch  of  the  Kevoulion  ;  conaunng 
some  interesting  Particulars  relative  to  the  Princes,  King^, 
Ministers,  and  other  celebrated  Personages  who  have  j/i- 
habited  P'incennes  ;  and  to  the  Prisoners  xvtio  have  h  tn  coif* 
fined  there  principally  during  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XI II, 
Louis  XIF.  and  Louis  XF  ;  with  an  historical  Surmnar^ 
of  the  civil  PFars,  in  which  the  principal  Prisoners  of  the 
Fortress  signalized  thenne Ives,  from  the  Reign  of  Charles  F^ 
till  the  Epoch  in  which  this  State- Prison  was  supfjressed.  3 
Fol.  6vo.  Paris,  iao7.  London.  Imported  by  Deconchy 
Bond-street. 

THE  castle  of  Vincennes,  which  was  the  scene  of  so  many 
horrorg  in  former  ages,  has  lately  been  restored  lo  its  pristine 
celebrity,  as  a  place  of  infernal  cruelty  and  revenge,  by  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  duke  d'tnghien,  which  took  place 
at  midnight  by  order  of  the  present  merciful  ruler  of  the 
Trench.  The  wood  of  Vincennes  is  situated  about  a  league 
to  the  east  of  Paris.  In  this  wood  the  French  kings  had  at 
a  very  early  period  built  a  chateau  or  mansion  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chace.  This  was  for  a  long  time 
theirfavounte  abode;  the  place  where  they  sought  solace  and 
tecreation.  But  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  it  wag 
converted  into  the  tremendous  receptacle  of  misery  and  des- 
pair. While  it  continued  to  be  the residenceoftlie  kmgs  it  had 
all  th«  appearance  of  a  fortress.    The  great  tower  contained 
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the  ordinary  apartments  of  file  kinj?,  of  the  queen  and  oflheFir 
children  ;  the  other  towers  were  inhabited  by  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  court.  A  draw-bridge  defended  tlie  entrance, 
and  a  deep  foss,  flanked  with  slone,  rendered  it  difficult  of 
access. 

The  fortress,  which  is  the  most  antient  part  of  tlie  struc- 
tuie,is composed  of  nine  towers  of  massy  strength  and  stately 
height;  these  are  surpassed  by  a  tenth  called  The  tower, 
which  was  the  royal  residence.  Some  of  these  towers  are 
open  to  the  weather,  and  crumbling  in  decay.  I'he  tower  i& 
surrounded  with  a  separate  fosS;,which  is  forty  feet  deep,  twenty 
wide,  and  flanked  with  stone.  This  stone-wall  is  carried  per- 
pendicular, but  with  such  a  cornice  of  rather  bend  at  the  toj> 
that  a  man  cannot  pass  it  without  turning  himself  upside 
down:  so  that  any  person  who  got  into  the  foss  and  was 
"without  any  help  from  without, would  be  as  securely  immured 
as  in  the  towers.  The  tower  is  a  square  with  a  turret  at  each 
end;  it  is  four  stories  high  ;  with  arched  ceilings.  Each  sto- 
ry has  a  large  square  hall  in  the  centre,  with  four  smaU 
epartments  at  the  corners,  vvliich  served  for  bed  rooms  or 
closets,  and  aftervvards  as  receptacles  for  prisonei's.  The  great 
halls  are  each  vaulted  with  a  gothic  roof  supported  by  a  sin- 
gle pillar  ;  the  four  small  closets  are  also  vaulted  with  stone,, 
ftnd  communicate  with  the  common  hall,  hi  the  reioin  ot 
Louis  XI.  a  cruel  and  supertitious  prince,  the  fortress  of  Vin- 
cennes  was  first  habitually  used  as  a  prison  of  state.  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  who  ruled  France  with  sovereign  sway,  during 
the  nominal  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  made  frequent  use  of  i\n\ 
fortress  to  gratify  his  tyranny  and  caprice. 

When  the  fortress  of  Vincennes  was  converted  into  » 
ttate-prison,  the  entrance  was  protected  by  two  draw-bridgcg 
"which  were  rarely  let  down  ;  of  these  one  affoidcd  a  narrow 
path-way  to  foot  passengers;  and  the  other  was  intended  for 
carriages.  On  the  otiier  side  was  a  wall  of  uncon^mon  height 
and  strength  with  only  one  entrance,  guarded  by  two  senti- 
nels and  three  gates.  That,  whicli  communicated  with  the 
tower,  could  neither  be  opened  on  one  side  nor  the  olher,\vith- 
©ut  a  turnkey  and  seijeant  of  the  guard.  These  massy  doorft 
led  to  the  apartments  of  the  prisoners;  tl>€  interior  door  con- 
sisted of  a  double  plate  of  iron;  and  each  v.-as  fortified  with 
two  bars,  three  bolts,  and  enormous  weights  to  prevents  its 
hanging  a-jar.  Every  door  opened  across  that  which  came^ 
next, so  that  the  second  served  as  a  barrier  to  the  first, and  the 
third  to  the  second.  The  walls  of  these  captive  cells  were 
sixteen  feet  thick,  and  the  arched  roofs  thirty  feethigli.  The 
apartments  themselves  were  somewhat  less  than  those  of  the- 
^Bastille,  aod  a  little  less  glouuiy.    Xv'evertheless  these  &ombr® 
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lia^Htation-s  were  enveloped  in  eternal  might,  the  dim    panes 
admitted  only  a  leeble  glimmering  of  ligiit^  and  t/ieinlet  to 
this  was  intercepted  by  double  and  sometimes  triple   bars  of 
iron.     Hardly  any   air  could    find    its    way  into    tlie  rooms. 
At  night  ihe  soldiers  retirtd  into    the  fortress  ;  ttie   brid-"es 
were  drawn  up;  the  gate^  were  all   lucked  and   barred,  and 
the  keys   deposited   witli  an  officer,  wiio  was   specially  en- 
trusted with  the  cliarge.      Guards  were  posted  so  as  to  com- 
mand ever}' corner  of  the  fortress,     A  patrole    [)assed   everjr 
half-hour  und-er  the  windows,  and  night  and  monimg    before 
the  opening  and  slmtting  of   the  gJites,  made  tiie  circuit  of 
the  foss,  where  even  the  turnkeys  were  not  siilfered   to    pass 
without  leave.      All  these  precautions  did  not  seem  sufficient 
lo  satisfy  thejealousy  of  despotism.     The  sentinels  without, 
had  orders  to  keep  tiie  eyes  of  passengers  off  the    fortress  j 
and  from  break  ot   day  they    were   incessantly  vociferating, 
"  Passtz  vntT'C  cheniin,^  '  Go  about  vour  business,'      I  lie  con- 
tral  hall  on  the  hrsl  story  of  the  great  tower,  was  applied  lo 
the  purposes  of  torture.     The   cavities  in  the  stone  are  still 
visible,  where    these    unforluliate   persons  were  fastened    to 
,fings  in  the  wall.      In  these  recesses,  almost    exc!iiu::d    from 
air  and   ligJit,  some  wooden  truckles  are  ai  p.esent  remain- 
ing,   to   which  they  were  chained  who  w?re    ()ermilted    to 
taste  a  moment  of   repose.     As  tyranny  is  never  wanting  iri 
the  forms  ot  religion,  and  can    when  it  will  suit  its  por])ose, 
be  as  orthodox  as  the  most  mtolerant   pn^st  ir.  Chrisiendom, 
a  chapel  was  deemed  an  essential  requisite  in  this  tenement 
of  despotism.      Hiiher  the  j)r«K)ners  were    m  id.    to   repair 
for  the  r  flevotions,  during    the  |)erlormance  of  which,  they 
Were  barncadoed  in  a  son  or  ceil,    inclosed    with    a   double 
■door.     The   staircase   was    wuiding,   narrow,    anil    impeded 
with   a   constant  succession  of  doors.     Two    liunched    and 
sixty- five  high  steps  at  length    conducted  to   a    j)latiorm  of 
magnificent  workmanship,  wliich   commanded   an  extensive 
and    deheious   view,    of    which    the    ciiaim   v/as    probably 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the   horror,  tiie  darkness,    and 
the  captivity  below.     When   we  survey  the  fosses,  the  tow- 
ers, the  double  and  triple  gates  [-hued  with  iron,    we  ca.nnot 
but  contemplate  with  tiorror  and  surj>rize  ihejealous  precau- 
tions ot  despoiic  power.      We  behold  in  every  bar  and  wail, 
the  unceasing  agitation  of   its  suspicion^  tears,  aiid  the    ela- 
borate contrivances  of  Its  unrelenting  liate  ;  v\hiie  we  cannot 
but  admire  that  innate  aversion  of  conlinement,  and  luve  of 
liberty,  which  have  caused  the  ingenuity  of   the   captive    to 
surpass  that  of  his  oppressor,  and  to  escape  notwithstanding 
such  accumulated  obstruclionsi  fmm  this  cheerless  abode  of 
i^isery  and  despair. 
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Among  the  persons  who  were  successful  in  making  theip 
escape,  ilie  author  mentions  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  in  the 
year  i648.  11)6  duke  had  been  suspected  of  a  desifijn  lo 
assassinate  cardinal  AJuzaiii,  which  led  to  his  imprison- 
iHt^nr.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  five  years,  when  he  iound 
means  to  elude  his  i^uards  and  recover  his  liberty.  Tlie 
duke  had  interested  one  of  hiir  guards,  named  Vaugrimaut,  in 
hi»  favour,  Vangrimaut  procured  cords  and  other  necessa- 
ries for  his  escape,  and  facihtated  a  correspondence  with 
his  friends  at  Paris.  On  the  3 1st  of  May,  lG48,  about 
noon,  vvhen  the  guards  were  at  dinner,  five  resolute  and 
robust  accomplices,  in  the  pay  of  the  duke,  approached  the 
foss,  at  a  point  which  had  been  agreed  on  lor  the  purpose; 
Fifty  horsemen  were  stationed  near.  On  the  day  appointed, 
the  duke  descended  into  an  exterior  gallery,  where  he  tvas 
permitted  to  walk.  Vaugrimaut,  who  used  to  dine  with  the 
other  guards,  made  some  excuse  for  his  absence,  and  went 
to  rejoin  the  duke  in  a  gallery  where  he  was  walking  witij 
an  officer  of  the  guard,  named  Laran)ee,  who  never  lost 
sight  of  his  charj(e.  On  leaving  the  guard  room,  Vaugrimaut 
took  the  precaution  of  shutting  two  or  three  doors  which 
communicated  with  the  gallery,  which  he  secured  with  bolts. 
He  then  m  conjunctmn  wicli  the  duke,  made  a  sudden  at-r 
tack  on  Laramie,  wliom  they  instantly  gagged  and  bound 
hand  and  foot.  Vaugrimaut  descended  first,  and  alighted 
\villiout  accident ;  the  duke  followed,  but  the  cord  by  which 
he  came  down,  «astoo  short  for  the  purpose,  so  that  he 
had  to  drop  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground.  He  was  for  some  time  rendered  senseless  by  tlie 
fall,  which  alarmed  the  five  men  who  were  standing  on  the 
other  side.  But,  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  passed  a 
cord  round  the  middle  of  his  body,  and  was  drawn  to  the 
top  of  the  foss  by  the  help  of  his  associates.  He  was  im- 
mediately mounted  on  a  horse,  and  lost  no  time  in  making 
his  escape.  The  duke  remained  for  some  time  in  conceal- 
ment, till  the  troubles  of  the  J^'onde  enabled  him  to  return 
to  the  capital,  and  to  revive  the  hopes  of  his  party.  In  l66'Ci 
he  made  his  peace  with  the  court.  He  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Candia  in  I669,  hut  was  made  prisoner  in  a  sortie  by 
the  1  urks,  who  cut  off  his  head.  The  duke  de  Beaufort,  is 
asserted  without  any  proof  to  have  been  the  man  in  the  iron 
maiky    who  wa»  confined  in  the  island  of  St.    Marguerite, 

Cardinal  de  Retz  was  kept  for  fifteen  months  a  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  He  was  at  firsts  either  owing  to  the 
orders  of  the  court  or  the  spontaneous  inhumanity  of  his  keep- 
ers treated  with  great  severity.  He  was  kept  without  fire 
for  fifteen  days  during  the  coldest  season  of  the  year.     The 
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man  to  whom  the  cl)arge  of  his  person  was  principally  com- 
mitted, seems  to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  aggravating  his  mi- 
sery. He  robbed  the  cardinal  oi'  his  linen,  clothes  and  shoes, 
so  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  lay  in  his  bed  for  eight 
or  ten  days  at  a  time,  for  want  of  clothes  to  put  on.  To 
try  the  patience  of  his  prisonerj  he  once  began  to  dig  a 
jmali  piece  of  ground  of  a  few  yards  square,  in  the  court 
of  the  castle;  and,  when  the  cardinal  asked  him  what  he 
,was  going  to  do  with  the  ground,  he  replied  '  to  sow  aspara- 
gus, in  order  lo  regale  your  eminence  some  three  years  hence.* 
i^Joiwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  the  cardinal 
.found  means  to  elude  it  by  a  superior  share  of  subtlety  and 
,penelration.  He  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
ills  friends,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  change  and  num- 
i)er  of  his  guards.  The  cardinal  might  have  made  his  es- 
cape, and  some  of  his  friends  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
-execution,  but  his  timidity  would  not  suffer  him  to  make  the 
•ttempt.  The  cardinal  was  however  some  time  after  remo- 
ved to  the  castle  of  Nantz.  Here  he  at  last  was  brought 
to  tlie  resolution  of  profiting  by  the  active  exertions  of  hi» 
friends  to  assist  him  in  his  escape.  Having  lulled  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  guards  by  the  temptation  of  wine,  two  of  his 
faithful  domestics  let  him  down  by  a  rope  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  terrace,  where  he  was  permitted  to  walk. 
When  he  had  got  to  the  ground,  he  was  immediately 
mounted  on  a  liorse  ;  but  the  cardinal  was  so  alarmed,  that, 
losing  all  power  of  managing  the  mettlesome  steed,  he  waa 
thrown  oiJ*,  and  dislocated  his  shoulder  in  the  fall.  He  was 
again  mounted,  and  proceeded  in  the  utmost  consternatioa 
^nd  dismay.  Purin^  the  first  twelve  miles,  he  did  not  utter 
a  single  woid,  though  his  attendants  made  every  effort  to 
keep  up  his  spirits,  and  preserve  his  resolution.  But  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  open  his  mouth  till  he  reached  the 
boat  where  the  duke  de  Brisae  and  the  chevalier  de  Seviijnc 
were  waiting  fbr  him.  After  crossing  the  Loire,  they  had 
proceeded  for  two  leagues  on  fresh  horses,  v^ittiout  the  car- 
dinal having  expressed  the  least  sense  of  his  pain,  when  on 
s.  sudden  he  raised  the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  declared 
that  his  agonies  would  not  suffer  iiim  to  continue  hisjourney. 
He  was  taken  from  his  horse,  and  placed  on  e  bank  near  the 
high  road.  He  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a 
M.  de  Lapoise,  whose  mansion  was  sui  rounded  by  a  doiible 
jiioat.  After  he  had  been  five  hours  in  bed,  tl  e  house- 
keeper informed  him  that  a  party  of  horse  had  been  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  The  terrilied  priest  instantly  begged 
to  be  concealed  in  some  place  where  lie  might  most  certainly 
^lude  the  search  of  his  enemies.    He  was  accordingly  let 
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down  by  a  hapdoor,into  adungeonunderatower^and  furnishei  , 
with  a  sill. ill  si!j)|,|y  ot"  bread  and  wine.     Here  he  was  ahnosL 
tjp  to  his  kiitts  ID  water  and  mud  ;  and  had  for    nine  hours 
no  very  cointortablt  residfuce.     But,  at  eleven  at  night,  he 
set  out  to  return  to  Beaupreau,    the    seat   ot   his    iriend    the 
duke  de  Brisac.     He  had  not  gone  a  league,  before  he  again 
uttered   the  most  piercing  moan,  and  was  oh!  ged   to  be  left 
on  the  groiiiid,   till  he  was  conveyed  to  a  neighboui  ing  farm 
hous^,  whese  he  remained  conceaJed   in  a  hay-stii-k,   from 
cii^hl  in  riie  murnuig  till    live  in   the  evening.     VVlien  iiighl; 
began  to  set  in,  the  laiiner  summonfx!  the  cardin;.l  i'rom  his 
j>lace  <jf  ronceahiieni,    and  placed  iiini    on    a  horse    behind 
one  of  his  servants,   by   wh(im  he  was  salelv    conveyed    to 
Beanpreau,  the  seat  of  t'le  duke  de  Brisac  ;  and  afterw-^ards  to 
^onfaign    where  ihfy  met  ti:e  duke  de  Retz,   llie  brother  of 
the  cardmal.    Ht  le  tht  cardinal's arrn  from  which  he  had  suf- 
fered sucii  tutolerabit:' pair,,  and  which  hsd  been  injuiiicionsly 
treated  b\   a  surgeon  of  the  duke  (\t   Retz,  was  found  bhick 
«s  ink  Irom  the  shoulder  to  ilie  elbov;  ;   and   he  continued  a 
cripple  tor  the  remainder  of  l)is  hfc.     In  order  to  avoid  the 
pursuit  of   the  court,  thf  cardinal  afterwards  retired  to  Bel- 
lisle,  which  then  belonged  to  the  duke  de  Retz.     In  his  pas^ 
»age  to  that  place,  he    was   alarmed  by    the   appearance   of 
fome  suspicious  vcssds,    which  obliged  him  to   put   back  to 
the  shore,  where  he  hid  himself  in  tliC  ruins  of  an  old  cliurch, 
ftnd  remained  buried  under  a  heap  of  tiles  and  rubbish    from 
noon  till  eiglit  at  night.     When  the  cardinal  and  his  friends 
leached  Ixllisle,   they    were  afraid  of  having  to  sustain    a 
siege  against  the  government ;  and    accordingly    embarked 
on  board  a  fishing  smack  in  the  disguise  of  sailors,  and  after 
liaving  narrowly  escaped  being  taken   by  a    Barbary   corsair, 
they  arrived  .it  Sebastian  in  Spain.     But  as  they  came    here 
U'itliO'it  any  passports,  which  were  then  necessary  botti  by  sea 
and  land,  ano    had   bt-ules     such    a  suspicious  appearan«e, 
they  were  fid  by  the  officers  of  the   poit,  that  it  would    be 
veil  for  them  if  they  were    not  hanged    the   next   morning. 
!Put  hapj)ily  the  caidinal  was  known  to  the  baron  de  Vatte- 
viile,    tiie  givi  ifior   ot   Guipuscoa,    throi.gh   whose  interest 
he  (il)lan  ec   whatever  hedesirrrl.      But  all  lie  d<^manded,  was 
a  g  illey  to  convey  him  into  Italy,   Alter  havini;  experienced 
another  hair-Lire<idth  escape  m  the   form   of  shipwreck,    he 
readied    the  c;ij>ital   of  the    holy    see,   where    he  only    re- 
mained aboiii  thret' months,  ttil  the  death  of  Pope  Innocent 
the  tenth.      VVeaiy  at  list  of  travelling  in  various  d  sgnises, 
over  (jtrruany   and    tiollaud,  Fee    aod  sighing  for  repose 
alter  such  a  long  series  ot  adventures,  the   caidmal  entered 
iato  a  treaty  wilu  the  couil  ^  and  consented  to  tlie  cutae  ye- 
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UunGiatlon  of  the  an  hbishf)pnc6f  Paris.  When  he  secluded 
himself  iioin  the  worid,  his  rusf  care  was  to  discharge  tiie  im- 
mense d  hts  winch  he  hail  contracted  ; — -he  pailed  witli  his 
large  estate,  and  reserving  to  ininselfonly  a  moderate  annuity, 
very  honestly  Hl)andoi)ed  the  itmHinder  to  his  creditors.  Out 
of  the  income  whnh  he  ^tdl  retained,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
generous  to  his  fr<eii(!s.  Su(  h  were  some  of  tlie  vicissitudes 
which  marked  the  h  «■  of  car'Jinal  de  Ketz.  Adversily,  as  js 
usually  the  case,  s-^ecns  raliier  to  liave  promoted  than  repres- 
sed his  amiable  cjuaiiLies, 

In  the  lliird  voiuiiie  of  tlsis  work  we  havea  very  interesting 
account  ot  the  nn[Mibonment,es'ai)eand  adventures,  of  Henry 
Maseres  de  Latudp.  Latnde,  in  the  twenty  third  year  of  bis 
age,  iiopmg  to  make  his  fortune  without  farther  trouble, 
con'.rived  a  strauiiiein  to  interest  Ma-^ame  Pompadour,  the 
mistress  of  Loiii-i  XV.  ni  his  tiivour.  luis  did  not  succeed  ; 
and  he  was  nnmslied  for  his  follv  and  presumption,  by  being 
successively  confined  in  the  BasUlle,  at  Vincennes,  Ciiaren- 
ton,  and  Bicetre.  The  deception  \v;;ich  LaLude  endeavoured 
to  practice  on  Madame  i^ompa' our,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
the  niisforttines  of  his  future  hie,  was  tlie  foliovviiig  :  tJe 
infornieo  tins  lady  who,  theti  ruled  Louis  Xv.  wilii  more 
than  sovereign  sway,  that  two  strangers,  whose  conversatioa 
lie  had  ove.heard  in  tiie  garden  ot  ttie  riiuiileries,  proposed 
to  poison  tier  ()y  means  oi  a  powder  winch  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  which  was  to  be  conveyed  to  her  in  a 
packet  by  the  post.  After  wnlmg  to  Madame  Pompadour 
an  account  of  this  conspiracy,  lie  oi)lained  an  auchence  of 
this  lady  in  tier  apartmeiUb  at  Versailles,  wliere  he  gave  her 
new  assurances  ot  his  z  ul.  I  iir  marchioness,  touched  with, 
gratitude  offered  lum  a  purse  ol  gold,  which  he  strenuous- 
ly rekised  .  the  appe.irafice  of  Insdisinteresledness,  wro^-ght 
still  farther  on  tneladv'^  sensibiiitv  :  and  she  desired  nun, 
when  he  went  away,  to  leave  his  address  with  her  secietar\'. 
L^tiide  returned  to  Pcois,  elated  with  the  success  of  his 
plot,  and  flushed  witii  hope,  'i  he  packet  arrived,  and  the 
m  iichioness  nninedi.itely  ordered  an  experunen  of  its  poi- 
soin)us  contents  to  be  made  on  divers  animals.  But  liie 
powder  proved  quite  innocuous;  and  poor  Latnue,  wiio  was 
indulging  all  tiie  gay  anticipations  of  h^ooe,  soon  i'ound  aa 
otfieerot  the  police  at  his  duor,  w!io  couveved  idm  in  a 
fiacre  to  t  e  Bistille.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  the  strictest 
search;  his  clotiies,  mo,iey,  pi[)ers,  jewels  iweie  takea 
from  him,  and  lie  was  invested  in  a  suit  of  rays,  which 
many  a  wretched  capiive  had  worn  before.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  an  apartment  in  a  coriui-to.ver ;  two  iron  doors 
weie  shut  upon  hiiii;  aiid   he  wus  left  to  his  ov.u   leilec- 
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lions.     The  next  day  he  was  examined  by  the  lieutenant-ge* 
neral  of   police,  M.  Benier,  who  was  interested  by  the  can»- 
dour  of  LaUide^   and  saw  nothing  in  his  conduct  which  merit- 
ed any  severity  of  punishment.     He  promised  to  exert  his  in- 
terest u'ith  the  marchioness  de  Pompadour   to    procure    his 
Jiberty,  but  found  her  inexorable  to  his  request.     Latude  wa5 
afterwards   lodged    with    another   prisoner,    named   Joseph 
Abuzaglo,  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  had  been  detected  in  carrying 
on  a   secret  correspondence  with  the  court  of  London,   and 
thrown  into  the  Bastille.     Abuzaglo  appears  to  have  possess- 
ed some  estimable  qualities  ;  but  as  he  h^d  a  wife  and  children 
with  whom  he  was  prevented  from  maintaining  any  corres- 
pondence, he  bore  his  csnfinement   witk   less  fortitude  than 
Latude.      Tiiey    mutually   promised    that  he     wlio   should 
first  obtain  his  liberty  should  incessantly  strive  to  procure  that 
of  the  other.   After  a  japse  of  about  four  months  two  turnkey* 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  one   of  them 
told  Latude  that  he   iiad  received   orders  for    his  discharge. 
But  he  had  liardly   passed  tiie   tfireshold,  before  he  learned 
that  he  was  to  be  removed  to  the  castle  ofVinceunes.     Thus 
despair  succeeded  in  a  moment  to  the  anticipation  of  free- 
dom and  of  happiness.  He  learned  that  Abuzaglo  had  a  short 
jtime  after  this  been  set  at  liberty;  but  thinking  that  he  should 
soon  be  forgotten  by  b;s  .companion,    Latude  felt  but  little 
interested  in  the  news. 

Latude  soon  after  fell  sick  in  his  new  prison.     M.  Berrier 
came  to  console  him,  but  the  despair  of  procuring  his  liberty 
Jong  retarded  his  recovery.     Tlie  glimmering  possibility  of 
making  his  escape  at  last  roused  him  from  his  torpor,  and  res- 
tored the  activity  of  hjs  enterprising  miud.     He  every   day 
saw  an  old  priest  walking  in  a  garden  belonging  to  the  castle, 
who  was  confined    there  on    a  charge   of  Jansenism.     The 
abbe  de  Saint-Sauveur  had  permission  to  go  and  dispute  with 
this  prisoner  as  often  as  he  pleased  ;  and    he  often  embraced 
the   opportunity.     Thejansenist  was  also  wont  to  act  as  a 
schoolmaster  to  the  children  of  the  officers  in  the  castle  ;  and 
the  abbe  and  the  children  used  to  go  backwards  and  forward? 
tvithout   exciting  any  particular  observation.     At  the   time 
when  the  Jansenist  was  taking  his  walks,  Latude  had  permisr 
sion,  from  the  interest  of  M.  Berrier,  to  walk  in  an  adjoining 
garden  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Two  turnkeys  used  to  come  to  liis  chamber  and  con- 
duct him  below  ;  one  day,  being  resolved  at  all  adventures  to 
escape,  thedoor  of  his  apartment  was  hardly  opened  before  he 
flew  down  the  stair  case,  and  was  at  the  bottom,beforetheturn^ 
keys  thought  of  pursuing  him.     He  barred  one  of  the  door* 
beiiind,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  tiirar 
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1<:e5's  while  he  executed  his  purpose.  He  had  'bur  sentinels 
to  pass  ;  tlie  first,  was  stationed  at  the  gate  which  led  into  the 
court;  he  knocked;  the  door  is  opened;  l^alude  eagerly 
asks  for  the  abbe  Saiut-Sauveur.  *  Our  priest,'  says  the  senti- 
nel, '  has  been  waiting  for  Uim  in  the  garden  for  these  two 
hours.'  Latude  pursued  his  course  with  the  same  velocity  ; 
at  the  extieniity  of"  the  arch  below  the  clock,  another  senti- 
jiel  was  in  his  way.  He  incpiires  liow  ions;  the  abbe  bain.t- 
Sauveur  had  been  gone  ?  the  man  answered  that  lie  kne'.y 
nothing  about  the  matter, and  let  him  pass  ;  the  same  question 
was  put  to  anoiher  at  the  other  side  of"  the  draw-bridge,  who 
said  that  he  had  notseen  him, but  expected  to  see  hini  soon. 
In  a  transport  of"  jov  he  goes  up  to  the  i'ourth  and  last  senti- 
nel, of  whom  lie  makes  similar  enquiries,  and  is  sufi'ered 
to  pass  without  farther  observation,  it  whs  on  the  fifth  of 
June  J750,  that  Latude  made  his  escape  after  a  detention  of 
nine  montlisat  Vincennes.  IJe  struck  oflinto  tlie  corn-fields 
and  vineyards;  and  deviated  as  much  as  possible  iron)  the 
high  road  till  he  arrived  at  l^aris.  Here  the  saijguine 
and  ill  founded  expectations  of  Latude  again  proved  fatal  to 
his  liberty.  He  imagined  that  the  marchioness  de  Pompa- 
dour'would  be  interested  in  his  favour,  if  he  made  licr  the 
object  of  his  confidence  and  the  depositary  of  his  secret.  He 
])repared  a  memoir  to  the  king,  and  which  after  stating  his 
assurance  of  the  generous  forgiveriess  of  Madauje  Pompa- 
dour and  his  trust  in  the  mercy  of  the  king,  hefinisludby 
pointing  out  the  place  of  his  concealment.  Such  conlidence 
should  have  procured  his  pard<»n  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  lie 
was  immediatelv  reconducted  to  the  l^astille.  ti<-  was  how- 
ever  told  that  this  was  only  to  discover  the  mode  of  hises  ape 
from  the  castle  of  V^incennes,  that  the  other  prisoners  might 
be  prevented  from  following  his  exan)ple  ;  or  that  they  might 
know  whether  any  blame  attached  to  the  fid<"hty  ofhis  guards. 
Latude  ingenuously  confessed  every  thing  relative  to  his 
escape;  but  this  did  not  procure  his  enlargement ;  lie  was 
thrown  into  a  deep  dungeon,  and  expose!  to  a  severity  of 
treatment  beyorid  what  he  had  hitherto  experienced.  Ber- 
rier  appeared  anew  to  sooth  his  regrets  and  alleviate 
his  distress.  He  ordered  that  the  food  of  tlie  prisoner 
should  be  the  same  as  before,  and  tliat  i)e  should  be  supplied 
with  books,  pens,  paper  and  ink.  Latude  made  the  best  of 
these  resources  to  alleviate  his  chagrin,  but  at  the  end  of  six 
months  his  patience  forsook  him,  aud  in  a  momentof  bitter- 
ness, he  had  the  imprudence  to  write  the  following  lines  in 
pne  of  the  books  which  Vi'erc  lent  him  ; 
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Sans  esprit  ot  tans  agremen.s, 

Sans  ctre  ni  beile  ni  neuvf, 
En  France  on  pi-ut  avoir  le  premier  des  cnfans, 

l-»a  Pompadour  en  est  la  preuve. 

Asall  the  Looks  which  werelent  to  any  oflhe  prisoners  were 
Scrupulously  exaniined  wuen  they  were  returned,  one  of  the 
turnkeys  iiu  sooner  observed  this  writing  in  the  margin  than 
he  instantly  shewed  il  to  the  commandant,  named  John  Lebel. 
This  incident  could  add  little  to  the  horrors  which  Lalude  ex- 
perienced ;  but  it  contributed  to  their  prolongation.  He 
was  confined  tor  eighteen  months  in  his  dismal  dungeon, 
Lcfore  M.  Berrier  dared  to  place  him  in  a  less  wretched 
part  of  the  prison.  He  also  procured  permission  for  him 
to  have  a  servant  in  his  room;  this  ofltr  was  readily  eiii» 
braced  by  L«tud»^. 

'i  tie  domestic,  who  was  accordingly  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Lalude,  proved  to  he  a  kind  sympathising  creaiure^  who 
made  every  effort  to  duninish  the  miseries  of  his  situation. 
But  the  air  of  the  prison  was  soon  found  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  this  faiihfiil  nx^nial;and  his  master  was  the  sad 
spectator  not  only  cj'  his  sickness  but  his  deatii.  The  gene- 
rous and  humane  M.  Berrier  now  procured  another  compani- 
on for  Latude,  who  was  almost  of  the  same  age  with  himself, 
guilty  ota  .>,imdar  eriu;e,  and  the  victim  of  a  similar  persecu- 
tion. This  unfortiin-ile  corip^inion  of  Latude  was  called 
d'Alegie,  who  had  been  immured  for  three  years  in  the  Ba... 
tiJle  for  tile  crime  of  having  given  a  little  wholesome  admo- 
nition to  t!ic  mistress  of  the  king,  who  hari  been  long  ac- 
customed to  noihiiig  but  tlie  seiTility  of  adulation.  This 
young  man  was  cjuite  dejec  Ud  by  the  |)ressure  of  his  suffer- 
ings, while  Latude  preserved  his  intrepidity  and  resolution,  and 
meditated  a  new  and  bolder  [>rojecl  of  escape.  We  shall 
make  no  apology  tor  detailing  at  length  the  execution  of  this 
singiiiar  adventure,  m  which  tliat  ioveof  liberty,  which  is  an 
iniiale  principle  of  our  nature,  surmounted  obstacles  which 
seemed  insuperable  by  the  genius  and  fortitude  ot  man. 

Latude  could  not  hope  to  make  his  escape  through  the 
gates  of  the  Bastille,  as  (he  multiplied  obstacles  rendered  it  a 
physical  impossibility.  His  only  hope  centered  in  reacliing 
the  top  of  one  of  the  touers,  and  ii'  thence  contriving  th<i 
means  of  a  descent.  Tiiere  was  mdeed  i'l  the  apartment  of 
the  two  iriends  a  chimney  which  ran  up  th.e  side  of  a  tower, 
but,  like  all  tlicse  in  the  Bastille,  it  was  fortified  by  gratings 
niid  bars,  so  as  in, some  places  hardly  to  allow  a  free  passage 
i'foi  the  smoke.  If  lliey  could  even  reach  the  top  of  this  tower, 
they  l)ad  afterwards  to  encounter  an  al)yss  of  two  hun- 
|[ii(.d  feel  deep;  at  the  botloni  cf  which  was  a  foss,  comiy  auded 
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t>y  an  exceeding  high  wall,  which  they  would  still  have  to 
scale.  Besides  this  they  bad  neither  tools  nor  materials  pro- 
per for  the  purpose;  they  were  narrowly  watched  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  of  the  night.  Butthese  dangers  and  impediments 
served  otily  to  stimulate  tl»e  enterprizing  genius  of  Latude. 
Beneath  the  flooring  of  his  apartment,  he  found  that  there 
was  an  empty  space  of  about  four  feet;  thiscavit}',  by  means 
of  squares  dexterously  removed  and  replaced  again,  was  to 
serve  as  a  receptahle  for  the  materials,  with  which  his  escape 
was  to  be  accompli  hed.  The  prisoner*  had  in  their  apart- 
ment a  folding  table, uhich  was  joined  by  two  iron  hinges  ;  by 
continued  frict'on  of  these  on  the  stone,  th.ey  formed  a  couple 
of  tools,  which  were  principally  employed  in  detaching  the 
iron  grating  in  the  chimney,  and  in  raising  a  square  of  the 
floor.  In  a  trunk  which  Latude  was  s»till  suffered  to  retain, 
lie  had  a  considerable  stock  of  shirts,  h.andkerchiefs,  towels, 
drawers,  siockinsjg.  &,c.  Ol'  these  thev  set  about  unravelling 
the  threads,  in  order  to  form  lines.  Theyseparated  the  single 
threads  and  tied  one  to  another,  and  made  of  them  a  certain 
number  of  balls,  each  containing  fifty  threads  of  sixty  feet 
in  length.  They  twisted  these  into  a  cord  of  {ifty  feet  long, 
with  which  they  formed  a  ladder  of  twenty  ieet,  Tiiisservedio 
support  theui  while  they  were  employed  in  removing  the 
bars  and  projections  of  iron  in  the  chimney.  This  took  them 
above  six  months  of  cf»ntinual  toil,  and  during  the  operation 
they  were  obliged  to  put  themselves  into  t!ie  most  torturing 
positions,  and  seldom  came  down  without  bloody  iiands. 
The  iron  bars  were  ^ixed  in  a  very  hard  cement,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  soften  by  moistening  with  saliva  the 
holes  which  they  made.  They  thonght  themselves  happy 
when  in  the  space  of  a  night  tliey  had  removed  a  quantity  of 
cement  hardly  exceeding  the  breadth  of  a  hair. 

They  next  occupied  themselves  in  constructing  a  ladder  of 
wood,  which  was  necessary  to  mount  from  the  fuss  to  the  pa- 
rapet, and  from  the  parapet  into  the  garden  of  the  governor. 
This  was  to  be  five  and  twenty  feet  high.  To  this  purpose 
they  devoted  some  ©f  the  billets  v^hich  were  a'Jowed  them  for 
firing, which  were  from  eigiUeentotwenfy  inches  long.  Out  of 
an  ironcaodlestick  Latude  formed  a  sort  of  saw,  and  he  ground 
a  small  piece  of  steel  into  a  knife;  with  this  saw,  the  knife, 
*nd  the  two  inslruraents  which  were  formed  out  of  the  hinges 
they  cut  the  billets  into  shape.  Tliese  they  contrived  pe^s 
ancl  joints  to  fasten  together,  as  well  as  holes  for  the  staves. 
I^or  the  ladder  was  formed  of  only  one  upright  piece  in  the 
centre,  and  the  staves  were  fixed  across,  and  fastened  by  pegs. 
The  ladder  had  twenty  staves  of  fifteen  inches  each  ;  and  a« 
tii«ceDlral  piece  was  three  inches*  wide,  each  stave  projectetl 
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six  inches  on  each  side.  In  proportion  as  ihey  finished  theg<i 
preparatioiis  they  concealed  tijem  in  the  cavity  beneath  the 
floor.  They  next  engaged  in  the  tbrmatioa  oi  the  ladder  by 
which  they  were  to  descend  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  wliich 
could  not  be  it'ss  than  one  hundred  and  citjhlv  leet  lonsr.  This 
they  torraed  by  unravelling  their  shirts,  napkins,  nightcaps, 
stocking'?;  dra'vversj  handkerchiefs, and  in  short  all  the  linen  dr 
silK  which  they  had  in  tiieir  possession.  When  they  had  got 
together  asnfficient  quantity  of  balls,  they  employed  the  night 
in  twisting  the  threads  into  a  cord. 

Round  t!ie  towers   of  the  Bastille  there  was  a  pfojeclirig 
ledge  of  three   or  four  feet,  from  wiiich  the  long  ladder  bjr 
which  they  were  to  descend,  wcuild  hang  loose  and  fluctuate 
in  the  air  ;  and  this  was  suiiicicnt  to  cause  the  best  organised 
head  to  turn  giddy  with   fright.     In  order  to  obviate  this  in- 
convenience and  prevent  either  of  them  Irorn  falling  off  and 
being  dashed  to  pieces,  they  formed  a  second  rope  of  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet    in  length,  by  which  they  might 
te  better  secured    in  their  descent.     They  afterwards  mad6 
several  other  smaller  ropes  in  order  to  attach  the  ladder  to  the 
breech  of  a  cannon, and  for  other  unforeseen  emergencies.  The 
fifth  of  February  17.56  was  the  day  that  they  fixed  for  their 
escape.     Latude  filled  a  leathern  portmanteau  with  a  change 
ol  dress  for  himself  and  l»is  associate,  and    with  two  cramps 
of  iron,  in  order  to  force  a   way,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
through  the  wall  which  separated  the  fossof  the  Bastille  front 
that  of  the  gate  Saint  Antony  through   which  they  were  to 
pass.     They  had  no  sooner  supped  than  Latude  first  niounted 
the  chimney,  and  after  being  almost  stifled  with  soot  and  gra- 
zed to   the  quick  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  arrived  at  the 
top.    He  then  letdown  a  cord  to  which  d'Alegre  attached  th& 
portmanteau,  which  was  drawn  up  without  any  difficulty,  and 
thrown  on  the   platform   of  the  prison.     Latude  drew  up  ifi 
the  same  manner  the  wooden   ladder,  and    irons  which  they 
bad  provided  in  order  to  pierce  the  wall  of  the  foss  if  it  should 
be  necessary.     D'Alegre   now  ascended   the  chimney,    and 
rejoined  his  companion  ;  and  they  both  alighted  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Bastille.    They  fastened  the  long  rope  ladder  by- 
one  of  the   ends  to  the   frame  of  a  cannon,   formed   the  rest 
into   a  ball,  and  let  it  drop  gently    to  the  gtnuiid.     Latude 
now  fixed  the  long  cord  round  his  body,  and  passed  it  over 
a  sort  of  pulley  without  a  wheel ;  so  that  d'Alegre  gradually- 
loosened   it  in    proportion  to  his  descent.     Notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  Latude  fluctuated  in  the  air  every  step  he 
took;  but  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foss  without  any  ac- 
cident.    D'Alegre  next  let  down  the  portmanteau,  &c. ;  and 
then  began  to  descend  himself,  which  he  did  with  less  difft- 
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cult}',  because  Latude  held  the  end  of  the  ladder  with  all  hia 
strength  ;  which  prevented  it  from  vacillating  so  much  as- 
before.  When  the  two  companions  had  both  got  to  the  bot^ 
toin,  they  heard  a  sentinel  walking  at  a  few  yards  distance 
from  where  they  stood.  Instead  of  mounting  the  parapet,  and 
escaping  by  the  garden  of  the  governor  as  they  first  designed, 
they  proceeded  directly  to  the  wall  which  separated  the  fos» 
of  the  Bastille  from  that  of  the  gate  Saint  Antony  ;  and  went 
instantly  to  work  with  their  irons  in  order  to  force  a  passage 
through  to  the  other  side.  In  the  spot  in  which  they  were 
thus  employed,  they  were  up  to  their  arn>pits  in  water  j  in 
ivhich  they  remained  during  nine  hours,  till  they  were  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  benumbed  with  cold.  They  had 
hardly  begun  to  loosen  the  stones  of  the  wall,  than  they  be- 
held a  patrol  walking  about  twelve  feet  above.  The  lantern, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  threw  its  glare  on  the  spot  where 
they  stood,  and  they  had  no  other  means  of  eluding  detectioa 
than  by  dipping  their  heads  under  water.  This  manceuvri^ 
they  were  obliged  to  repeat  every  half  hour. 

At  length,  after  incredible  exertion,  which  nothing  but  the 
ardent  hope  of  recovering  their  liberty  could  have  enabled 
them  to  undergo,  they  had  perforated  a  hole  in  the  walJ> 
which  was  four  feet  and  a  half  thick,  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  pass.  At  this  moment  they  forgot  their  sufferings  and 
their  toils,  and  their  hearts  beat  high  with  joy  ;  but  as  theif 
were  passing  the  foss  Saint  Antoine  in  order  to  get  into  the 
foad  to  Bercy,  they  had  still  to  encounter  fresh  perils  and 
toils.  They  both  fell  into  an  aqueduct,  which  ran  in  the 
middle,  which  was  ten  feet  deep  in  water  and  two  in  mud. 
Nothing  but  the  vigorous  activity  of  Latude  coulcl  have  sav- 
ed them  on  this  occasion.  He  seized  his  companion  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  and  thus  forced  him  to  the  other  side. 
Just  as  the  clocks  struck  five,  they  had  passed  the  foss  and 
got  into  the  high  road.  Transported  with  joy  they  embraced 
each  other,  and  knelt  down  to  return  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Being, whose  mercy  had  conducts  d  them  through  such  an  ex- 
traordinary tissue  of  perilous  adventure.  They  next  proceed- 
ed to  change  their  dress;  and  began  to  feel  all  the  torpefying 
effects  of  cold  to  a  degree  beyond  what  they  had  experien- 
ced during  the  nine  successive  hours  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  in  making  a  breach  in  the  wall,  and  above  their 
middle  in  the  water  of  the  foss.  After  having  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  for  some  time  in  Paris,  d'Alegre  tra- 
velled to  Brussels  in  disguise,  whither  he  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  his  friend  ;  but  Latude  had  no  sooner  reached  thj« 
capital  of  the  then  Austrian  Netherlands  than  he  learned  that 
kis  ajsociate  in  misfortune  had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  Li«le* 
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He  was  deeply  affecf-ed  ]>y  this  news,  and  made  the  beat  o?- 
his  was  into  Bolland,  vvlieie  lie  experienced  tiie  utmost  in- 
digence and  distress-,  which  were  ludeid  '■ccasioiially  reliev- 
ed by  the  compassion  of  particular  individuals,  such  as  I'ro- 
vidence  seems  to  sprinkle  over  everv  pari  ol  the  world,  as 
the  instrumerits  of  liis  benevolence  m  allevialiui^  ihe  vraiits- 
ard  the  misfortunes  of  his  creatures.  But  even  in  H  hand 
Latude  was  not  free  from  tlie  persecution  of  Madame  Pom- 
padour, or  the  vigilant  intrigues  of  ihe  J'lench  police.  His 
letters  were  intercepted,  his  retreat  discovfiefl  ;  interest  wag 
made  with  the  government  of  Holland  to  have  his  person  se- 
cured ;  and  the  poor  sufferer  was  ugain  lody,ed  in  the  Bas- 
tille. Irons  were  phu  ed  on  his  feet  and  wnsts,  and  lie  was 
confined  in  a  dungeon  wilh  onlv  a  handiul  ot  straw  for  his 
bed.  For  forty  successive  months  he  was  detained  in  this 
miserable  situation.  The  ceil  in  which  he  v\us  placed  was 
much  infested  by  rats,  which  lie  contrived  at  last  to  domes- 
ticate and  tamf.  Tiie  account  v;hicti  is  given  ot  tnis  at- 
tempt is  curious  and  interesting;  but  we  mu^t  refer  our  rea- 
ders to  the  book  itself  for  the  details,  Sutlif  e  it  to  "-ay  that 
this  constituted  the  only  source  of  anmsement  which  Latude 
experienced  during  the  long  peri(.-d  of  his  captivity.  In 
17ti4  Latude  was  again  removed  Irom  the  Bastdle  to  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  from  whicii  he  once  more  made  his  es- 
cape, hut  his  ill  fortune,  as  usual,  soon  followed  on  the  heels 
of  his  good;  he  was  again  arrested  and  again  doomed  to  ex- 
perience the  loss  of  that  liberty  which  iie  loved,  but  of  which 
he  had  tasted  so  small  a  share.  He  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred by  the  orders  of  M.  de  Malesherbes,  who  had  been  in- 
<luced  to  believe  that  he  was  mad,  to  iVie  hospital  of  Charen- 
ton,  which  at  that  time  served  as  a  receptiicle  for  lunatics. 
Hei-e  he  had  llie  misfortune  to  h.ear  of  his  old  friend 
d'Alegre,  whose  suflerings  had  actually  deprived  him  of  his 
leason.  Latude  procured  an  interview  with  him  ;  he  fe.i  on 
his  neck  and  wept;  but  d'Alegre  had  lost  Llvepowei  of  recollec- 
tion. He  pushed  away  lupoid  companion  with  a  look  of  horror 
and  surprise.  1  am  Lutude,  says  his  friend,  who  assisted  \o\x 
in  escaping  from  the  Bast;ile,do  not  you  remember  me  ?  With 
a  ghastly  stare  and  tone  of  terror,  d'.^legie  replied,'  JSon  f  je 
suis  Dieu  !'  *  No  !  I  am  God  Almighty.'  This  was  too  much 
for  the  sympathising  Latude  ;  his  heart  was  re.ady  to  burst 
■with  grief;  he  sighed,  and  hurried  from  the  spot.  On  the 
•pthef  June,  ITTi^Latude  was  set  at  liberty  by  an  order  of 
the  minister  Amelot, but  the  demon  of  despotism  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  trouble  his  repose.  He  had  set  out  for  i\Jontagr;ac 
his  native  place,  but  was  again  arrested  in  his  way  and 
inaauued  iu  the  prison  of  ths  Bicetre^  wbeie  he  was  kept  for 
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years  on  bread  and  water,  and  did  not  fully  recover  his 
liberty  and  independence  till  the  year  1784,  after  a  total  pe- 
riod ot"  five-and^thirt)'  years  of  misery  and  imprisonment. 
The  baron  Breteuil  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  about 
sixteen  pounds  a  year  from  Louis  XV 1,  This  trivial  indem- 
nity for  the  tyranny  and  injustice  ivhiciihe  had  experienced 
was  increased  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  1789. 
Such  is  the  singular  liistory  of  Latude,  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  devoid  of  instruction  or  of  interest.  It  shews  what 
almost  insuperable  difficulties mav  be  overcome  by  the  mind, 
when  all  its  powers  are  directed  to  one  object  and  resolutely 
bent  on  the  execution.  His  escape  from  the  Bastille,  com- 
pared with  the  accumulated  difficulties  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter, and  the  slender  me^ms  which  he  possessed  for  the 
purpose, the  terrors  of  the  undertaking,and  the  courage  which 
he  displayed  must  be  regarded  as  a  singular  instance  of  the 
nioit  heroic  enterprize  and  adventure.  His  example  may 
well  beemploytd  loinsp  rehopein  the  desponding,constancy 
in  the  wavering,  and  resolution  in  the  timid.  It  shews  how 
much  physical  sufftnr.g  may  be  endured  by  the  body,  where 
it  is  inhabited  by  an  energetic  mind,  tl>e  vigour  of  which 
seems  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  oppression  which  it 
has  to  sustain,  the  difficulties  which  it  has  to  encounter,  and 
the  perils  which  it  is  required  to  brave. 


i\RT  VIII. —  Beytr'dge  ziir  hefdrderung  der  Uumanitat,  S^c, 
Hi/p  to  the  Promotion  of  Humaniti/ ^  and  pa7'iicularlt/  of  a 

pure  Benevolence  between  the  different  Sects  of  Christians. 

By  P.  J.  H.Hoogen.  First  vol-     8vo,     Duisburg.     1805. 

Art.  IX. — Die  Folkschulenj  ^c. 

National  Scfiooh  not  ecclesiastical,  but  political  TnstitU' 
tions,  with  a  particular  Reference  to  the  Prussian  Province^ 
in  Westphalia,  f^'iews,  Hopes,  and  Wishes  of  a  Catholic 
Teacher  of  Religion.     Qvo.     1805, 

Abt.  X. — FreymiAthige  unterschung,  ^'c. 

Free  Enguirif  into  the  Provincial  Schools,  as  an  Affair  of 
State ,  by  a  Friend  of  Truth,     ^vo.    Quicklinburg.    1805. 

WE  shall  include  the  notice  of  these  three  works  in  one 
article.  The  subject  of  education,  and  the  discipline  and 
management  of  schools,  have,  happily  for  our  times,  begua 
to  excite  general  interest  \  aod,  as  might  be  expected^  have 
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encouraged  a  host  of  writers  of  all  descriptions  to  cmpTojT 
tbeii  pens  on  the  occasicn,  Tiie  author  of  tlie  first  worst 
sajs  that^  the  improvement  of  institutions  for  public  instruc- 
tion will  no  where  meet  with  fewer  imj)ediments,  than  where 
the  most  complete  religious  toleration  is  the  principle  of  the 
governnient '  He  cherishes  the  hope  that  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, whiclj  has  long  been  a  pattern  to  others  in  this 
jespect,  wiU  not  be  backwKid  in  exhibiting  an  exansple  of 
this  imorovement.  'in  such  a  &tate/  says  IM.  iioogen* 
*  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  can  excite  no  alarm.  Tha^. 
illumination,  which  is  the  rrt,ultof  moral  and  useful  inaruc- 
tion,  is  the  support  of  the  state,  and  of  the  general  welfare/ 
The  author  clearly  discerns  with  what  this  illumination 
should  begin,  and  whither  it  should  lend.  He  does  not  re- 
commend an  nnreasonableand  sudden  bmstof  light,  or  any 
rash  and  frivolous  change,  lie  doe*  not  wish  to  profane 
what  is  holy,  nor  to  degrade  what  is  serious.  He  is  not 
anxious  to  turn  religion  into  a  cold  and  liieless  system  of 
ethical  prudence  ;  lie  is  rather  stsdious  to  elevate  the  true 
dignity  of  man,  and  to  make  all  citizens  wise  enough,  under 
the  guidance  of  religion,  to  do  their  duty  and  be  morally 
happy.  Such  illumination  can  certainly  never  be  too  gene- 
ral  ;  and  the  attempt  to  promote  it  can  be  opposed  onl}'  hj 
ignorance  and  malevolence.  'I'he  most  tervible  consequences 
may  arise  from  the  want  of  such  popular  instruction.  \x\ 
order  to  promote  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  jehgioas  teacher* 
to  be  unwearied  in  inculcatins;  religious  toleration.  Jt  is 
only  where  this  prevails  that  religious  establishments  can  be 
|>ermanently  improved.  This  must  prepare  the  way  for  the 
moral  illumination  of  the  people.  'I'he  pablic  instruction  of 
the  country  should  be  a  legislative  provision  for  every  citi- 
zen ;  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of  state^and  independent 
of  all  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  opinions.  The  author  ex- 
liibits  a  warm  and  faithful  but  not  exaggerated  pii;ture  of 
■  uch  a  separation;  and  he  proceeds  to  remove  the  dilhculties 
^'hich  stand  in  the  way  of  their  union.  Many  of  these 
difficulties  lie,  alas  I  in  the  teachers  themselves,  by  whotu 
the  beneficent  views  of  the  srovernment  should  be  executed, 
'  The  present  system,'  says  he,  '  ol'  popular  education  is  a 
moral  enormity.'  We  have  then  a  description  of  a  catholic 
and  a  protestant  school,  as  they  are  usually  conducted. 
^Ve  find  some  very  valuable  remarks  on  U)e  u*^eof  the  Bible 
in  schools.  For -the  young  he  recommends  only  a  suiaU 
portion  suited  to  their  apprehension  ;  for  the  catechumens 
and  older  scholars,  a  useful  extract  containing  everything 
^vhich  is  instructive  and  important  to  the  whole  body  of 
christians ;.  aad  Avliich  may  pronayte  the  practice  of  clfcisti^ 
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anity.  The  christian  instruction^  which  should  be  delivered 
in  such  schools,  should  imprint  on  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  ail  denominations,  the  general  principles  of  christi* 
anity,  independentof  all  doctrinal  distinctions.  The  second 
essay  breathes  the  most  comprehensive  charity.  It  begins 
with  shewing  how,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
which  embraces  every  moral  excellence  that  can  adorn> 
exalt  or  perfect  rational  man,  which  connects  the  whole  hu- 
man race  as  the  children  of  one  common  father,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  arms  of  terror  and  of  persecution^ 
which,  instead  of  promoting  its  diffusion,  have  defeated  the 
beneficence  of  its  operations. 

The   knowledge   of  God,   says  the  author,   or   religion; 
is  the  best  source  of  human  happiness.     The  whole  creatioti 
breathes  the  feeling  of  joy.     Even  the   gospel   is  the  clear 
expression  of  asocial,  consoling,  and  exhilarating  benevo- 
lence.    The  founder  of  Christianity  came  to  re-establish  the 
neglected  and  forgotten  dignity  of  man,   to  dry  up  the  tears 
of  misery,  to  dispel  the  slavery  of  fear,  to  erect  the  king« 
dom  of  God  in  every  heart  on  the  basis  of  the  most  perfect 
religion  of  which   man   is  capable.     Humanity  in   its    pu^ 
rest  sense  is  its  name.     Jesus  laid  the  ground-work  of  human 
reformation  in  the  principle  of  reason,  as  it  came  from  Gody 
and  of  truth,  as  it  could  come  only  from  heaven  ;    and   his 
iin vitiated  doctrine  will  never  cease  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  genial  flamcof  faithj  hope  and    love   in  the  breast  of 
man.     The  christian  religion  has  a  principal  reference   to 
the  internal  constitution  of  man.     Its  object  was  to  establish 
the  sovereignty  of  truth  in  the  soul.     Theexternal  Ibrm  of 
Christianity  is  so  wisely  Contrived,   that  it  will  adapt  itself  to 
every  political  Constitution.     It  is  a  law   addressed  only   to 
the  conscience  and  the  heart.     It  interferes   not  with  any 
civil  regulations;  and  there  is    no  modification   of  civil  go- 
vernment which  may  not  be  benefited  by  its  presence  ia  the 
lieart.     All  political  incorporation  tends  only   to  vitiate  and 
debase   the  christian  doctrine.     The  more   any  particular 
I'orm  of  it  is  connected  with  temporal  distinction,  profit,  or 
advantage,  the  more  the  doctrine  itself  must  los-e  its  spiritual 
influence   on    the    heart   and    life.     For  Christianity  is  not  a 
religion  of  outward  form,    but  of  inward   peace,   integrity, 
and  joy.     To  attach  interested  consideration  or  political  dif- 
ference to  any  particular  form^is  to  abstract  the  attention  froiu 
the  essence  of  the  doctrine,   and  to  make  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  the  conduct  subordinate  to   the  hypocritical  profes- 
sion of  the  lips.     Religion  is  a  principle  in  the   heart  sway- 
ing the  affections  and   the  life  ;  and  to  view  it  in  any  olhet 
Hght,  or  ta  teach  it  as  something?  more  or  something  less  ih^af 
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this,  islo  neglect  its  practical  efficacy,  to  depress  it  into  tl?e 
dregs  of  hypocrisy,  or  to  subhme  it  into  the  fumes  of  super- 
stition. 

The  auinor  of  the*  Free  Enquiry/  asks  '  what  our  stales 
have  hitherto  done  to  promote  popular  instruction  V  Thft 
answer  contains  an  account  of  known  and  lamiliar  events 
with  complaints  offaikiies  and  abuses  which  have  often  been 
repealed,  and  with  many  good  wishes  expressed  in  a  flat  and 
insipid  diction.  The  author  had  his  eye  more  particularly 
on  the  Pnissian  states;  with  lUe  sciioolsin  wliich,with  their 
defects  and  recent  improvements  he  seems  to  be  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted. 

These  works,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  prove  that  the 
great  object  of  popular  instruction  and  national  schools  oc- 
cupies the  attention  of  many  persons  on  the  continent;  and 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  people  has  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  governments,  which  were  once  but  too 
indifferent  to  such  consideration.  If  the  bill  which  Mr, 
Whitbread  lately  introduf-ed  into  the  house  of  commons 
should  pass  into  a  law,  this  couritry  will  exhibita  plan  of 
national  instruction,  which  will  deserve  the  imitation  of 
tvery  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 


Art.  XI. — Portuii^hhk   Resa,   hf.scrifcen  i  Breftll/,  Sic.  i)'c. 

Travels  in  Portugal,  in  Letters  to  a  Friend ;  by  C.  J.Ruders* 
First  Part.    lbU!i.  Bio.  Stockholm. 

THIS  volume  contains  fifteen  letters,  in  which  the  author 
describes  his  voyage  IVom  the  coast  of  Sweden  through  the 
Sound  to  Portugal,  his  stay  at  Lisbon,  and  his  excursions  into 
the  country,  particularly  to  Setubal  and  Cintra.  The  style 
of  buildings  in  those  parts  of  Lisbon  which  were  erected  af- 
ter the  earthquake  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  city,  in  which  we  meet  with  narrow  and  crook- 
ed streets,  where  the  high  and  miserable  houses  have  windows 
of  lattice  more  often  than  of  glass.  The  English  fashion  pre- 
dominates in  the  dress.  The  common  people  wear  in  winter 
and  summer  a  long  wide  mantle  without  sleeves.  The  au- 
thor complains  of  the  badness  of  the  weather,  the  insecurity 
and  filthine-ss  of  the  streets,  and  the  multitudes  of  dogs  and 
beggars  with  which  they  are  infested.  Even  the  amusements 
of  the  children  here  prove  what  most  occupies  the  imagin- 
ation ;  one  of  their  most  frequent  games  is  confession  and  ab- 
aoluliou,      A  person  of  German  extraction,  of  the  name  of 
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Muller,aDanish  missionary  and  pastortothe  Lutheran  cha- 
pel^ who  could  not  manage  to  hve  upon  his  salary,  entered 
into  the  Portuguese  service  ;  and  was,  on  his  feigning  to 
embrace  the  catholic  religion,  made  translator  of  foreign 
dispatches,  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  Audcmsor 
libronim  regius,  with  the  title  of  captain  in  the  navy  which 
confers  the  highest  rank.  Portugal  is  indebted  for  no  small 
share  of  its  civilization  and  improvement  to  Pombal,  who 
ruled  every  thing  under  king  Joseph,  but  who  lost  his  in- 
fluence, when  the  present  queen  assumed  the  government. 
He  was  to  Portugal  what  Peter  the  First  was  to  Russia. 
There  were  indeed  many  of  his  useful  institutions  which  did 
not  survive  his  fall ;  but  the  knowledge  which  he  diffused, 
the  direction  which  he  gave  the  sentiments  and  mnnners,  and 
the  impression  which  he  made  on  the  national  character,  will 
hardly  ever  be  effaced.  His  eldest  surviving  son  by  the 
Austrian  countess  Daun  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  ; 
the  younger,  who  possesses  few  talents,  lives  in  retirement. 
The  Portuguese  live  in  general  very  frugally;  but  among 
them  thereare  some  whoknowhowto  vary  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  The  author  vindicates  the  Portuguese  against  many 
unreasonable  censures  and  accusations,  and  particularly 
against  some  of  our  own  countrymen.  The  prince  of  Brasil 
promised  his  wife  not  to  order  any  criminals  for  execution; 
this  contributes!  only  to  increase  the  outrage  and  insecurity. 
The  author  describes  many  of  their  festivals,  particularly 
the  dasfesto  do  Corpo  de  Dios,  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Joseph, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Irish  St.  Patrick,  &c.  &c.  During 
the  illness  of  the  queen,  the  ministry  wiih  the  prince  of 
Brasil  administered  the  government ;  but  on  the  IQth  of  July 
1799  this  chief  declared  for  the  regent,  and  the  secretary  of 
state  forlhe  home  department,  Jose  de  Scabra  da  Silva,  re- 
ceived his  dismission  with  leave  to  remove  twelve  miles  from 
the  town.  In  a  former  period,  Pombal  had  sent  him  tgi 
Africa,  as  a  punishment  for  the  disclosure  of  some  important 
secret.  He  was  accused  of  venality  and  corruption  in  his 
office ;  and  even  in  distributing  his  spiritual  pomotions  he 
paid  little  regard  to  knowledge  and  to  character.  He  intrp- 
daced  a  monk  who  was  at  play  with  him  to  a  foreign  minister 
in  these  words; '  Cast  your  eyes  on  this  fat  priest,  who  knows 
only  how  to  cat  and  play  at  whist  I'  The  bull  fights,  whick 
are  here  described,  are  seldom  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. The  author  is  copious  in  his  theatrical  details.  The 
Italian  theatre  has  the  preference.  The  queen  forbad  the 
appearance  of  women  on  the  stage  ;  their  parts  were  accord- 
ingly supplied  by  men  in  female  attire,  which  had  a  pernici- 
ous tendency.     At  present  tbiee  actiegses  have  obtained 
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permission  from  the  prince  to  assist  in  the  theatrical  perform- 
ances. And  we  are  furnished  not  only  with  a  description  of 
the  theatre,  hut  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  and  dancers, 
with  a  review  of  many  of  the  dramatic  productions,  with  ex- 
tracts from  some.  On  the  national  theatre  all  the  characters 
are  performed  by  males.  The  author  describes  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  poor,  which  is  principally  owing  to  tlie  nu- 
merous feasts  and  holidays,  which  tend  to  produce  habits  of 
idleness  and  to  relax  the  sinewsof  industry.  At  Cintra  the 
author  describes  the  sensations  which  he  experienced  in  the 
languageof  the  young  Anacharsis  in  Greece  ;  *'  It  is  happy 
for  a  traveller  to  l:avc  acquired  a  slock  of  sweet  and  vivid 
emotions,  of  which  the  recollection  will  renew  the  feeling  in 
every  succeeding  period  of  life,  but  which  he  cannot  share 
willi  those  who,  having  never  experienced  the  same,  are  al- 
ways move  interested  ia  the  repual  of  his  pains  than  of  his 
pleasures." 


Art.  XII. — Coup  iVOeil  sur  t  ITo/fande,   ou  Tableau  de  ee 

Royttumcy  6)C. 

^Glance  at  Tlollaud,  or  a  Picture  of  that  Kingdom  in  1805. 
2  Parts.  8ro.  j)p-  47Q.  Paris  i807.  Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THE  history  of  the  origin,  progress,  decline  and  fall  of 
Holland  is  that  of  all  other  nations  which  more  immediately 
interests  Englishmen.  The  similarity  of  the  two  countries 
in  the  important  principles  of  religion,  in  extensive  com- 
merce, industry,  population,  manufactures  and  navigation, 
facilitates  such  a  close  comparison  as  may  furnish  lessons  of 
wisdom  to  the  legislators  of  this  country.  The  fate  of  Hol- 
land has  suggested  to  the  enemy  the  project  of  attempting 
to  bring  the  same  causes  which  |ed  to  it,  to  operate  against 
preat  Britain,  with  the  hope  of  finally  producing  the  same 
eflects.  The  famous  decree  against  Gnglish  manufactures 
was  issued  with  this  view,  of  reducing  the  people  on  the  con- 
tinent to  the  necessity  of  making  every  article  of  their  own 
iise,  and  thus  to  effect  by  force  a  kind  of  rivality  in  the  ma- 
nufactures of  primary  necessity,  and  ultimately  in  those  of 
elegance  and  fashion.^  The  rapid  progress  of  n)anufaclures 
in  England,  and  in  France,  it  is  here  observed,  occasioned 
tlie  decline  of  those  of  Holland  \  but  the  author  should  liave 
added,  that  while  Holland  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  com* 
inerce  with  the  British  dominrons,wh.it  shelostby  the  decline 
of  manufactures  to  which  the  climate  was  not  particularly 
adapted,  she  gained  by  a  trade  which  was  congenial  to  the 
habits  and  priuciplea  of  the  Dutch  nation.     It  is  indeed  suiH- 
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K!ienily  evident  that  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  domestic  manu- 
faclures'was  no  great  poiiti(?al  evil,  whilst  tlie  merchants  and 
tfaders  were  much  moie  advantageously  employed  as  dealers 
s'and  brokers  of  the  English  inanufactures  to  the  people  of  ail 
the  oilier  states  in  the  north  of  Germany.     Had  France  suf- 
fered the  Diitch  to  pursue  quietly  a  business  for  which  their 
habits  and  national  good  faith    were  peculiarly  adapted,  the 
prosperity  of  Holland  would  have  coiitinued  amidst  the  wreck 
of  nations  unmipaired  4  and  the  French  despot  of  the  day,  iii 
return  for  tliis  permission  of  neutrality,  might  have  received, 
under  the   title  of  loans,  annual    contributions  which  would 
have  been  mucli  moie  efHcient  in  recruitiiig  his  armies,  than 
the  forced  assistance  of  a  few  half-starved    Dutchmen,  who 
consult  their  personal  safety  in  desertion  or  immediate  capi- 
tulation.    The  alliance  between  France  and  Holland  effected 
the  total  ruin  of  the  latter,  withouteiiherenriching  orstrength- 
ening  the  fornser.     Hut    to  examine   the  picture  before   us, 
which,  as    usual    with  French   artists,  is    tolerably  grouped, 
and  the  imperfections  of  the  figures  carefully  concealed  by 
iui  artificial  brilliancy  of  colouring,    it  is  the  production  of 
one  of  those  six-weeks  tourists  with  whom  France  always  and 
•even  Fagland  latterly  abonrads.  The  hum  of  these  migrating 
irjsects  is  easily  discovered  by  ithe  warmtii  of  their  panegyric 
<jr  the  bitterness  of  their  invective  :  not  having  time  to  com- 
pare and  refiect,  and  having  more  sensations  than  ideas,  the}' 
leave  the  more  arduous  'ask  of  exercising  reason  and  judg- 
ment to  graver  travellers,  and   think    themselves  transcen- 
dently  great  ia  the  rapid  expressions  of  feeling   which  only 
betray  their  own  littleness  and  want  of  mind^     The  author  of 
these  twolittle  volumes,  however,  acknowledges  that  he  made 
*  un  assez  court  sejour  en  Hollaude,'  but  that  he    has  availed 
himself  of  the  numerous  topographical   works  published  in 
every  province  or  every  district  of  that  country  to  reader  his 
observations  calamo  currente  more  correct. 

The  author  commences  his  view  very  properly  with  the 
history  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  he  comprises  in 
ihe  Hiodest  space  of  three  pages,  and  conclades  with  the  ob- 
servation that  after  these  States  were  occupied  in  j7'Jj  hy  the 
French  armies,  *  Holland,  placed  between  a  power  which 
from  the  earliest  times  has  been  its  irreconcilable  enemi/,  a.id 
France,  its  natural  ally,  could  not  hesitate  in  its  choice  :  and 
in  calling  a  French  prince  to  the  head  of  their  governinent 
the  Diitcii  have  consulted  their  true  interests.'  Tlie  assertions, 
that  Fngland  has  always  been  Ibe  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
Holland, and  thatthe  Dutch, inbecoming  the  vassals  of  FVaiice, 
h-iive  pursued  their  /ru«  interests,  are  such  palpable  falsehoods, 
and  such  a  gross  insult  to  the  people  of  that  fallen  nation, 
'ihat  we  did  not  think  it  possible  that  eyca  a  Frc^u;ujna|^ 
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would  have  dared  to  utter  such  an  expression.  TVI.  Me^^eVr.- 
kaiflp,  in  hisStaUstical  Viewof  Holland  in  1804,  has  e>;pliLitlif 
declared  that,  without  the  reslcration  of  the  conimernal  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain,  it  is  inipossihle  lor  the  United 
Provinces  tomaintain  their  political  existence.  We  pass  over 
the  treaty  with  France  in  May  180ti,  constituting  the  remains 
of  the  Batavian  republic  into  a  kingdom,  as  the  peiraanent 
dispensations  of  Providence  are  seldom  so  irreconcilable  to 
iiunian  ideas  of  justice,  as  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  whajt 
had  sprung  up  in  iniquity  would  not  pass  away  with  it,  and 
"  leave   not  a  wreck  behind." 

The  aspect  of  Batavia  ajfFords  a  field  for  our  literary 
painter's  imagination,  and  he  represents  the  soil  of  Holland 
as  a  compost  of  earth,  sand  and  water,  which  not  only  yields 
under  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  but  trembles  and  shakes  at 
every  step.  This  country  is  justly  considered  as  the  lowes.t 
and  flattest  in  Europe,  and  notwithstanding  its  limited  exten}; 
is  intersected  with  nurtjerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  Vecht,  i^mstell,  Schie,  Gouve  and 
Yssel,  and  these  again  connected  by  canals  which  establish  a 
communication  between  every  city,  town  and  village. 
Their  dykes  however  are  still  more  extraordinaj-y  ;  that  of 
West-Capelle  in  Zealand  appeared  the  most  striking  to  our  au- 
thor, it  being  from  200  to  250yard?  long,  and  raised  to  a  height. 
equ«i  to  that  of  the  most  elevated  downs  or  sand  hi)ls.  The 
Annual  expence  of  keeping  it  in  a  durable  state  is  more  thaij 
J^CyZoQ  a  year.  The  lakes,  gulfs,  and  marshes  are  innumerable, 
and  daily  increasing.  The  picture  of  the  climate  of  such  a 
country,  is  oj"  course  not  very  flattering,  and  the  cold  and  hu- 
midity offreqiient  fogs  are  assigned  as  the  causes  of  rheuma- 
tic diseases,  the  gQui,  pleurisies,  affections  of  the  breast,  ^nd 
the  scurvy,  which  particularly  affects  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Holland  The  fresh  water  is  represented,  but  erroneously,  as 
good  in  several  provinces, whereas  the  Dutch  themselves  assign 
the  badness  of  their  water  as  a  reason  for  their  consumption 
pf  so  much  ardent  spirits.  Tlic  productions  of  the  soil, although 
higiily  cultivated,  are  not  numerous,  and  the  corp  annually 
raised  is  sufficient  to  nourish  the  inhabitants  only  a  i'evr 
monihs  ;  potatoes  supply  the  place  of  flour  or  meal.  Garden- 
ing has  attained  considerable  perfection  in  Holland  ;  and 
the  meadovy  land,  and  that  occupied  wilh  tobac<:o,flax  ,  and 
Jiemp,  are  sufficiently  productive  j  but  yast  tracts  exist  a^ 
pnciijtivable  moors  and  sand  banks.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
the  author  considers  as  one  of  the  bases  of  the  prosperity  of 
Holland,  Speaking  of  their  dairies,  he  mentions  a  custonj 
which  has  prevailed  during  several  centuries,  of  great  nunij 
hers  of  persons  accompanying  the  milkmajds  to  the  fields  oij 
^|je  mopiingpf  Peptecost,  in  Guelderiand^  wl^ere  they   pef» 
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jTorm  their  rural  sports  and  pastimes,  and  regale  themselves 
vwith  hot  milk.  These  excursions,  observes  the  writer,  have 
not  always  pleasure  for  their  object,  and  sometimes  termi- 
nate very  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  milkmaid,  who  if 
peevish,  unsocial  or  not  very  cleanly,  is  generally  ridiculed 
by  the  exhibition  of  some  ridiculous  effigy,  while  her  more 
amiable  and  more  cleanly  associate  finds  her  haiidsomest 
cow  covered  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  The  butter  is  mannfac- 
tered  in  Holland  in  the  same  manner  as  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  although  different  from  the  method  used  in  France. 
The  author  asserts,  what  will  not  be  believed  by  any  persons 
capable  of  judging,  that  the  Dutch  salt  butter  is  better  thaa 
the  English  or  Irish.  The  superiority  of  the  cheese  is  like- 
wise alledged,  but  in  less  dogmatical  terms,  although  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  their  salted  provisions  are  greatly  inferior 
to  the  British.  The  horses,  which  are  chiefly  from  Germany, 
are  of  inferior  merit;  they  arc  never  made  to  carry  loads  oa 
their  backs,  butconstanlly  to  draw  carts  or  cnriiages  disenga- 
ged from  any  weight,  and  it  is  observed  that  if  France  be 
the  hell,  Holland  is  the  paradise  for  horses.  The  account 
of  the  sheep,  however,  is  much  more  extraordinary.  We 
^hall  give  a  literal  translation  of  the  author's  sentiments: 

*  Friesland,'  he  observes,  *  also  furnishes  very  fine  wool  of  a  quah'tj" 
pearly  e;qual  to  that  of  North  Holland,  but  somewhat  shorter.  The 
Friesland  sheep  are  n^t  less  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beautiful 
figures,  than  the  products  which  they  yield  in  wool,  milk  and  lambsi 
They  bear  a  silky  wool  from  15  to  l6  inches  lonp,  and  very  line  for 
its  length.  These  animals,  of  a  prodigious  size,  are  habitually  verv 
meagre,  especially  in  the  season  when  they  are  milked,  I  hey  yield 
from  17  to  ISlbs.  of  woo!  (S  to  8|  kilogrammes).  The  ewes,  which 
have  udders  as  large  as  goats,  are  milked  twice  a  day,  and  give  a 
quart  of  milk  each  time.  They  bring  forth  every  year  3,  4  and 
even  5  lambs  !  The  characteristic  properties  of  Dutch  wool  are 
cleanness,  whiteness,  tineness,  length,  seftness,  strength  and  sniootii- 
pess.' 

The  author's  view  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  farmers 
and  peasantry  of  Holland  is  very  imperfect.  Their  clean- 
ness and  neatness  is  proverbial,  and  the  slight  sketch  of  their 
holiday  dress  rather  indicates  their  taste  than  manner  of  life. 
Several  places  called  villages  are  really  cities  in  Holland 
greater  than  those  of  the  third  order  in  France.  That  class 
which  lives  .solely  by  the  produce  of  their  milk  and  their  ve-- 
getables,  are  properly  considered  the  peasants  of  the  country, 
where  luxury  has  within  a  few  years  made  some  progress. 
The  disuse  of  beer  and  the  increased  consumption  of  spirits 
are  glso  allowed;  and  the  author  expresses  his  astonishment 
Ihat  Ithe  I)utch  have  not,  like  the  Germans,  Prussians,  and 
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Lithuanians,  adopted  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from  pota* 
toes.  Vinegar"  thej  make  from  French  cyder,  salt  rbey 
import  from  Portugal.  Peat-moss  is  generally  used  as  Jue), 
the  soot  of  which  serves  to  scour  tin  and  rake  the  rust  from 
iron,  the  ashes  as  manure,  and  Inp  smoke  to  dry  their  herrings 
and  salmon.  Their  coals  arechu  tty  imported  from  England 
and  Germany;  and  the  imposts  and  taxes  laid  on  the  peat-muss, 
and  on  the  workmen  employed  in  the  man uftu  lure  of  il>i» 
fuel,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  revenue,  and  are  highly  {>p- 
pressive  to  the  people.  The  maintenance  of  the  public  roads 
has  of  late  been  neglected,  and  except  the  great  rour  from 
Marlem  to  Amsterdam  and  to  the  Hague,  the  other  roads  are 
impassable  in  spring  and  autumn.  TravelU  g  m  t  arriag  ••;  is 
consequently  very  expensive,  and  sometimes  m>pracilt  ;;ble; 
but  the  passage  in  the  canals  is  stili  (convenient  arid  chpap. 
With  the  public  vvorks,the  author  classes  ihe  wind  niiis  which 
the  Dutch  use  not  only  for  sawmg  timber,  pouiKlm.i  bnck, 
and  milling  copper,  but  also  for  draining  tiie  country  of  wa- 
ter. Those  used  for  the  latter  purpose  are  vertical  wriiKimiUg, 
■which  raise  700  tons  of  water  four  feet  high  ma  minute, 
each  ton  of  6|  Rhenish  cubic  feel.  It  is  estimaie^i  that 
250  tons  a  minute,  one  with  another  throughout  tl.r  \ear,  are 
raised,  which  occupy  1185  cubic  feet  of  France,  or  about 
1260  of  Eugland. 

Seven  chapters  of  this  Picture  are  dedicated  to  the  sub- 
ject of  external  and  internal  commerce  and  liade  with  the 
colonies  :  but  as  they  treat  confessedly  of  what  was  and  not 
of  what  is,  we  shall  pass  them  over,  although  they  are  not 
without  interest,  as  containing  several  historical  anecdotes, 
jdesigned  indeed  to  flatter  liie  inhabitants  ofthe  Liuted  Pro- 
vinces, yet  still  not  without  some  fouiidation  in  fad.  1'lie 
decay  of  the  Dutch  coniuferce  is  dated  irom  ihe  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  and  all  their  manufj'.ctures,  it  is  no  longer  denieil, 
have  been  reduced  to  domestic  consumption.  The  wool- 
len and  silk  manufactories  are  not  now  even  in  a  slate  able 
to  supply  the  internal  demand  for  superior  articles.  In  order 
to  obviate  the  emotion  that  such  a  national  catastrophe  must 
occasion,  we  have  all  the  late  manufactures  again  minutely 
detailed  as  if  still  existing  in  the  nezc  kingdom.  The  slarch- 
lactories  are  recorded  as  producing  this  article  of  very  superior 
tjualiiy,  as  also  flax,  linen,  hemp,  bleachfields,  ticking,  lawn, 
and  paper.  The  papermills  incleed  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
!ip[)eared  in  Holland,  and  the  printing  of  bookslias  been  de- 
clining during  the  last  century.  The  Dutch  are  now  sup- 
plied with  printing  paper  from  Prance  and  writing  paper  from 
this  country.  *  It  is  not  agreed/ says  the  writer,  *  to  whom 
the  discovery  ofthe  cylinder,  adopted  last  century  in  the 
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manufactory  of  paper,  is  owing;  one  attributes  the  honour  to 
the  Dutch,  another  to  the  Enghsh,  bot  it  app/^ars  raoie  like- 
ly liiat  it  is  due  to  the  French!  Such  is  the  usual  style  of 
Freiiciiuien  in  arrogalinir  to  their  counlrvnien  the  merits  of 
inveutions  which  they  do  not  even  undersUmd,  as  appears  ia 
the  present  instance,  in  which  the  writer  determines  on  the 
Jikehhood  of  a  discovery,  of  the  nature  of  whicli  he  is  wholly 
ignorant.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  all  the  modern 
French  writers,  without  exception,  should  be  so  zea- 
lous in  assuaiing  the  merit  of  discovering  the  English 
method  of  manufacturing  wovc-paper,  as  if  the  existence 
of  their  country  depended  on  it,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
they  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  process  till  the 
perhdiuus  mania  of  the  revolution  led  some  infatuated 
En2:iishmen  to  their  un2;raleful  country.  There  is  in- 
deed  more  truth  in  the  assertion  thai  the  Dutch  are  indebt- 
ed to  tiie  French  for  the  manufactory  of  stained  paper,  anri 
for  cabinet-work,  which  France  and  thisconntry  still  suppl}'. 
The  superiority  of  the  Dutch  madder  is  ascribed  to  the  care 
nsed  in  drying  the  plant  in  ovens,  instead  of  exposing  it  to 
the  sun  as  in  hotter  climates;  but  the  once  important  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  has  fallen  to  ruin  since  the  revolution,  and 
at  .Amsterdam,  where  there  were  formerly  oOOO  persons  em« 
jdoyed  at  the  tobacco-factories,  such  a  trade  is  now  scarcely 
known.  The  trade  of  making  mats  the  author  has  also 
thought  proper  to  enumerate  among  the  products  of  DutcU 
industry.  Their  hair  and  brush  manufactories  are  repre- 
sented as  still  unrivalled,  but  tiieir  tanyards  are  conducted 
with  little  succN?ss,  and  are  veiy  inferior  to  the  English  or 
even  the  French.  I'he  art  of  clarifying  quills  is  of  Dutch 
invention,  but  greatly  improved  in  tiiis  country;  in  France 
they  are  still  ignorant  of  the  best  process,  and  our  author  re- 
presents the  Dtik'h  nielhod  as  consisting  in  an  immersion  in 
boiling  water,  and  allerwards  scraping  the  barrel  of  the  quill 
with  the  back  of  a  knife,  'i'he  brick-works,  tiles,  pottery, 
and  delft-ware,which  once  were  <Iistinguished  in  Europe,  are 
now  almost  vanished,  in  glassmaking  and  uumufacture  of 
the  metals  the  J)utch  have  never  made  anv  progress,  and 
tiieir  ironmongery,  clocks  and  watches  are  chietly  iuiported 
from  this  country.  Their  refineries  of^ugar,  samphire  and 
borax,  preparations  of  chocolate  and  linseed  oil,  hleaci)ingnf 
wax,  cotton  manufactories,  hosiery,  woollen  and  silk  uianu- 
factories,  hat-making,  pipe  manufactories,  enamels,  prepar4i- 
tions  of  lead,  minium,  ceruse,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other 
salts,  and  the  cutting  of  precious  stones,  all  have  sunk  into 
irrecoverable  ruin  since  the  alliance  of  Hollaiul  \^Ji  irance 
After  this  tedious  detail,  we  shall  u'ive  the  autlior'-  cot^clu. 
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fling  reflections  on  the  operative  causes  which  effected  this 
general  decay. 

*  After  having  examined  attentively,'  says  our  author,  *  what 
are  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Holland,  it  is  easy  to  re- 
mark that  besides  the  principal  causes  which  should  para- 
lyze the  commerce  of  thai  country,  there  are  still  others 
which  are  independant  even  of  these  circumstances.  The  abun- 
dance of  money  increasing  workmanship,  could  )iot  fail  to 
injure  manufactures,  the  number  of  which  was  already  diminished 
by  the  erection  of  those  of  neighbouring  states  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century.  The  East  India  company  experienced  a  similar 
counterpoise.  The  progress  of  the  English  in  the  Indies,  that  which 
the  I'Vench,  Danish  and  Swedish  companies  made,  must  have  dimi- 
nished their  operations,  and  by  consequence  the  return  and  the  profits 
of  the  company.  But  what  principally  sustained  the  commerce  of 
the  Dutch  till  the  epoch  of  the  Trench  revolution,  was  the  im- 
mense capitals  which  they  possessed.  It  was  this  advantage  which 
enabled  them  to  prescribe  the  course  of  exchange  in  Europe. 
Amsterdam  was  become  the  general  bank  ;  the  facility  which  mer- 
chants had  of  drawing  on  their  correspondents  in  that  city  for  the 
amount  of  the  goods  which  they  had  sold,  and  of  purchasing  others 
with  these  draughts,  preserved  in  Holland  some  branches  ofconi» 
merce  which  otherwise  would  not  have  flourished  there' 

This  is  a  sufficiently  explicit  avowal  that  the  French  revolu- 
tion has  been  tlic  immediate  cause  of  tiie  total  ruin  oi" Holland, 
although  the  author  wislied  to  assign  it  to  some  more  remote 
event,  which  should  have  less  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Dutch 
in  exciting  their  hatred  towards  the  nation  and  people  who  had 
occasioned  all  their  miseries.  Tables  of  the  Dutch  liquid  and 
dry  measures  are  given,  and  also  of  their  monies,  which  are  nu- 
merous beyond  all  comparison.  The  author  only  enumerates 
the  different  species  of  silver  coin,  which  amount  to  21,  with- 
out being  certain  that  he  has  included  all  that  are  current  in 
Ilolland.  His  picture  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
I'uitedProvinces  may  now  becurious  to  supine  French  papists, 
it  appears  that  there  were  in  that  country  9  synods,  .53  pres- 
hvttries  (which  ihe  writer  calls  classes)  and  1570  preachers 
of  the  calvjnistic  faith,  besides  several  reformed  French 
ihurches.  Tlie  papists  have  350  churcJies  and  400  priests; 
the  followers  of  Arminius  34  communities,  and  43  ministers  ; 
llie  Lutherans  41  communiiies,  and  53  preachers  ;  and  the 
y\nabaptists  8^  communities  and  300  pastors.  To  these 
jiiusl  headdeu  the  Moravians,  Greeks,  Annenian  Christians, 
Quakers,  (now  a  very  small  number)  and  lastly  the  Jews, 
;;wlio  there  enjoy  polilical  rights,  A  new  sect  has  recently  ap- 
peared uiuler  the  auspices  ofM.  Canzius  Van  Onder-den^ 
VV'yngaart,  called  Chr into- Sacrum,  or  inore  properly  uniye^r 
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sallsts,  who  embrace  and  unite  all  sects,  have  no  established 
system,  no  pieachers  only  two  orators,  and  who  divide  re- 
ligious offices  into  two  classes;  the  first,  veneration  to  God, 
for  which  they  assemble  every  Sunday  evening  ;  the  second, 
religious  instruction,  for  which  they  assemble  every  second 
Tuesday  evening,  and  discuss  matters  relative  to  revealed  re- 
ligion. They  celebrate  the  sacrament  six  times  a  year,  and 
during  the  prayer  and  blessing  all  kneel. 

The  Dutch  language  is  the  subject  of  our  author's  highest 
admiration,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  although  he 
acknowledges '  that  the  greater  part  of  iheGermanexpressions 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Dutch,' that*  it  is  infinitely  richer  in 
substantives  than  any  other  ancient  or  modern  language  ex- 
cept the  Greek  !'  His  apparently  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch  and  other  European  languages  renders  such  an  assertion 
of  little  moment.  His  remarks  on  their  proverbial  expressions  as 
connected  with  navigation  and  domestic  economy,  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious:  He  recommends  the  works  of  Weiland 
as  the  best  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  ;  but  he  does 
not  omit  to  mention  the  universality  of  the  French,  which  he 
calls  the  classical  language  of  Europe,  and  states  that  it  and 
English  are  habitually  spoken  in  Holland. 

'I'he  second  part  of  this  work  treats  of  the  kingdom  of 
Holland  as  divided  into  eight  departments,  which  include 
the  ancient  Seven  United  Provinces  or  Batavian  republic. 
Under  these  divisions  the  author  presents  his  readers  with  a 
topograpliioal  and  picturesque  view  of  the  country  now  ig- 
iiorantly  called  the  '  kingdom  oiHoWsind,'  in  which  are  sever-, 
al  lively  pictures  of  the  dress,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  industry,  cleanliness  to  excess,*  domestic 
and  culinary  economy,  public  and  private  education,  com-* 
merce,  agriculture,  civil  and  criminal  police,  edifices,  insti- 
tutions, and  public  curiosities.  The  whole  are  enlivened 
with  numerous  historical  and  biographical  anecdotes  of 
Dutch  warriors  and  statesmen  as  characteristic  of  tlieir  pe-. 
culiar  genius  and  nation; 

Among  the  various  incidents  that  are  here  related,we  observe 
the  effects  of  apophthea;ms  and  inscriptions  in  the  standi 
ards  among  the  Dutch.  On  one  occasion,  attacking  the  Spa- 
niards with  a  very  inferior  and  apparently  insignificant  force, 
the  commander  gave  the  words  *  Sooner  Turk  than  Papist ;' 
and  iheenemy  were  routed  with  a  celerity  and  slaughter  surpass- 
sing  all  preceding  actions.  Another  circumstance  perhaps  still 

*  As  an  instance  of  this  excessive  cleanness,  the  author  justly  observes,  that 
the  ceremony  of  placing  a  spitting-box^  although  very  cJean  and  neat,  on  th» 
table,  might  be  dispeosed  with. 
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more  extraordinary  in  a  modern  French  publlcalion,  h 
that  in  tVagnicuts,  which  embrace  the  more  conspicuous 
Incts  of  the  history  of  the  United  Piovinces  during  the  last 
five  centuries,  no  uiahgnant  or  invidious  insinuations  (ex- 
cept the  phrase  we  have  befoie  noticed)  are  introduced,  which 
could  tend  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish have  not  always  been  in  the  strictest  habits  of  friend- 
ship and  commercial  intercourse.  The  work  bears  much  in- 
ternal evidence  of  having  been  expressly  written  to  conciliate 
the  Dutch  to  their  government  and  to  the  French;  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  it  is  well  known,  would  be  facilitated 
by  illiberal  abuse  of  England..  Another  reason  has  been  as- 
signed for  this  apparent  moderation.  Different  opinions^ 
prevail,  with  respect  to  Holland,  among  the  Buonapartes. 
Fanny  i>eaahariiois,  alias  her  Dutch  majesty,  who  is  ;i 
much  abler  politician  than  her  idiot  king,  is  of  opinion  that 
unless  the  Dutch  are  allowed  to  trade  with  this  country, 
the  restoration  of  their  commerce  and  the  conservation  of 
their  country,  in  a  few  years  more  will  be  utterly  impossible  ; 
that  England  finds  every  year  new  marts  for  her  manufac- 
tures, but  the  Dutch  have  no  longer  any  productive  industry-; 
and  that  without  some  alteration  in  the  present  system,  the 
depopulation  is  so  rapid  and  alarming,  that  the  Dutch,  as 
a  people,  may  shortly  be  expected  to  vanish  from  the  eartl). 
This  opinion  has  been  strongly  inculcated  in  Holland,  and 
the  growing  apathy  and  drunkenness  of  the  people  tend 
not  a  little  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  politico-moral  axiom. 

With  respect  to  the  literary  merit  of  these  little  volumes, 
the  preceding  extracts  will  show  that  they  are  not  devoid 
of  interesting  information.  But  they  are  throughout  de- 
signed to  flatter  the  national  character  and  people  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  instead  of  presenting  a  picture  of  thai 
country  in  180(3,  it  is,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,not 
later  than  179*2  or  J 790;  it'  not  much  older. 


Am.  XHl. — Kritische  Beylr'dgt  zur  Munzkunde,  &;c. 

Critical  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Modah  of  tht 
Middle  Ages.  Bj/  Joseph  Mader.  Second  Part.  8vo, 
Fra<j;ue.     1B06. 


o 


THE  first  part  of  this  work  was  published  in  180t.  Few 
Collections  have  been  made  of  the  medals  of  the  middle 
a<^es;  and  the  medals  of  this  period,  which  are  to  be  found 
it?  private  cabinets,  are  usually  arranged  not  as   a  separate 
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collection,  but  with  those  of  the  countries  to  which  thej 
belong.  It  would  peihaps  be  <iifiicult  to  define  the  chrotio- 
logicai  limits  of  such  a  collection  ;  or  with  what  dale  it 
should  begin  or  end.  Tiiis  author  proposes  to  make  it  begin 
witli  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
the  Great,. and  to  end  with  the  accession  of  Ciiarles  the  Fifth. 
This  work  contains  many  remarks  whicli  will  be  interesting 
to  the  connoisseurs  in  medals;  much  that  lie  has  said  will 
perhaps  be  thought  too  minute,  but  these  apparent  niinutii« 
lead  to  important  results  in  such  researches.  We  have  a 
section  on  son)e  obscure  or  mistaken  inscrijjtions,  which  con- 
tains many  happy  conjectures  >ind  directions.  We  will  give 
a  few  instances.  The  letters  PKISIN,  which  are  found  oti 
a  medal  of  the  East  Angles,  are  read  PRIncepS  INclytus. 
The  inscription  SCiPSTRU  ATES,  which  ai)pears  on  a  me- 
dal of  Cologne,  is  explained,  SCSPEI  RUS  A  TE,  (quite 
in  tlicspiritof  that  prelate.)  Tlie  letter  I  which  we  find  oti 
man}'  medals  of  the  middle  ages,  before  or  after  the  name 
or  title,  id  interpreted  tndignus.  e.g.  RODULPM.  EPS  1«- 
dig)ius,  and  the  author  pioves  this  from  documents  of  those 
ages  where  such  humiliating  expressions  ofien  appear;  e.g. 
Ego  Conradus,  licet  ind  gnus,  tamea  episcopus.  SMPE 
on  the  Neapolitan  meddls  is  taken  by  the  author  for.  Sum 
Miles  PEtri.  The  ol)jecti')n  that  there  are  many  Nea^ 
politan  medals  of  those  times,  in  which  these  letters  do  not 
appear,  is  obviated  by  the  consideration,  that  many  kings 
of  Naples  were  on  bad  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome,  or 
ielt  no  necessity  for  saying  tliis  on  their  medals. 


Art.  XIV. — Gruudriss  der  Gesck/ckte  der  illteren,  mitkren 

et  neiiert'u  ztit,  &ic. 

JPr'incipks  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  together  witU 
that  of  the  mi^ldle  Age.  Bj/  Dr.  Louis  fFnchler,  Frofeasor 
of  Hidorij  and  Theology  at  Marburg.  I  Vol.  Svo.  JMai- 
burg.     1807. 

THfS  work,  as  the  title  implies,  is  only  a  kind  of  syllabus 
of  a  course  qF  history:  and  it  points  out  what  tiie  author 
considers  as  the  best  tuelhod  to  pursue  in  the  study  anddeve- 
lopement  of  tiie  mo.-^t  prominent  events  in  tlie  liislory  of  the 
World.  The  introduction  brietlv  jjoints  oet  the  sources  from 
which  history  has  been  drawn,  the  sentiment  witli  wliicli 
We  ought  to  study  it,  ihe  preliminary  knowledge  it  requires, 
and  suggests  tiie  proper  divisions  to  enal>le.  tiie  readers  tff 
kistorv  loclas-sify  iacl;*  with  prcci-^ion,     The  author  daleaiiis 
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first  bistorira)  period  from  the  reigrt  of  Cyrus  5*S0  year* 
before  the  vul;^ar  tura.  He  slightly  notices  the  events 
aitterfor  to  this  period,  and  ihe  mythologies  of  the  different 
actions  durinir  these  obscure  and  hibulous  aees. 

i*rofessar  WacliJer  divides  his  system  of  universal  history 
ifiio  eleven  grand  periods.  The  first  extends  frorti  Cyrus 
«.}(K)  beibre  Christ)  lo  /\iexander  (3SG);  the  second  from 
Alexander  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  iliird  extends  lo  the 
dovvniull  of  the  empire  of  the  West  (47o  after  Christ);  the 
fonrlh  frmn  A.  D.  476  to  Charlemagne  771  ;  the  fifth  fronj 
77  V  to  tlie  founding  of  the  power  of  tlie  Holy  See  by  Gre- 
gory Vlt  (!073),-  the  sixth  from  107>S  to  the  discovery 
of  America  in  I  iy2  i  the  seventh  extends  to  the  reformatioQ 
in  \r>\7i  ihe  eighth  from  !»i7  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
Anstro-Spanish  monarchy  in  iGol) ;  the  ninth  extends  from 
1<).'>()  to  1700;  being  the  lime  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
French  monarchy;  the  tenth  peiiod,  from  J700to  1789,  the 
author  denominates  that  of  tlie  baUince  of  Europe  ;  the 
eleventh  (rom  1789  to  1B03,  is  the  period  of  the  French  re- 
volution, and  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  power  of  France 
over  the  continent. 

Al  e^ach  period  the  anlhor  ^ves  a  succinct  summary  of 
the  principal  events  wiiich  signalize  it,  he  points  out  those 
which  flow  from  the  former,  and  mentions  those  authors  who 
may  be  consulted  with  most  advantage.  The  readers  of 
history  will  no  doubt  find  Professor  Wachler's  work  a  most 
excellent  companion  to  the  study  of  that  branch  of  science. 
The  chronological  table  of  the  principal  epochs  which  he  has 
subjoined,  has  to  boast  a  disphiy  of  all  that  indefatigable 
industry  and  minute  accuracy,  which  distinguish  the  Ger- 
man scholars. 


-sac: 


Aht.  XV. — Krifisches  Deutsches  Waterbucher,  S^c. 
Critical  Dictionary  Greek  and  Gfrtnnn,  intended  to  assist 
in  the  reading  of  the  prof  <un'  Greek  Juthors  ;  hi/  Jolian 
(jott/o'j  S,clincidcr,  Frofessor  of  the  Greek  Language  at 
FrUiikfort  upon  the  Oder,  Jena  and  Leip%ic.  3d  edition, 
Q  vqL"    4:to.     1807. 

THIIOUGHOIJ  r  the  whole  of  this  work,  the  author  dis- 
j>]iiyi  tie  most  profound  erudition  accompanied  by  the  most 
scrupulous  anxiety  to  render  his  work  a  bom^  of  reference  of 
Ho  common  character  for  lidehty.  He  gives  his  explanations 
\v'iiti  as  ujijch  clearness  and  precision  as  the  subject  will  admit 
of,  poiiiiing  out  the  exact  roots  of  the  words,  and  marking  the 
inodificuiioas  of  their  derivatives  relative  to  their  signiticatioo,. 
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To  sdiolars  acquainted  with  the   German    language,    his 
Dictionary  will  be  a  very  useful  classical  companion. 


DIGEST  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND 

SCIENCE 

FOR  THE  LAST  FOUR  MONTHS. 

THE  duty  of  a  Review  is  to  exhibit  a  brief  but  impartial 
account  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  times.  And  as 
the  progeny  which  the  puerperal  skill  of  the  press  is  conti- 
nually forcing  into  the  world,  is  of  every  variety  and  species, 
it  is  oar  duty,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  notice  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad,  the  healthy  and  the  sick,  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  abortions  and  the  still-born,  as  well  as  those  with  the  sta- 
mina of  long  life,  the  feebleand  ricketty  bantling  of  infatuated 
indulgence,  and  the  vigorous  and  blooming  babe  of  genius, 
whose  look  portends  length  of  duration,  and  eternity  of  re- 
nown.— But  as  of  those  literary  labours,  which  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  our  criticism,  some  are  never  read  at  all, 
while  others  never  deserve  to  be  read,  and  only  a  few  ought 
either  to  be  read  or  to  be  remembered, we  have  resolved  at  the 
expiration  of  every  four  months,  to  give  a  sort  of  catalogue 
raisoi/ne, of  ihe  principal  productions  which  we  have  reviewed 
during  that  period.  By  this  means  the  reader  will  be  better 
able  within  a  short  compass  to  survey  those  works  which 
have  appeared  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  science^,  of 
more  than  fugitive  and  trivial  iin|)ortance. 

As  religion  is  tliat  topic  to  which  the  greatest  and  most 
general  interest  is  attached,  and  to  which  the  mo^t  mo- 
mentous concerns,  not  only  of  time,  but  of  eternity  be- 
long, we  shall  begin  with  those  literary  productions  wliich 
•mbrace  the  important  topic  of 

RELIGION. 

Under  this  head  we  have  seldom  an}'  reason  to  complain 
of  a  paucity  of  articles;  for  it  is  a  subject  on  which  ever/ 
blockhead  presumes  that  he  can  write  ;  and  in  writing  oti 
whicli,  the  individual  always  asserts  more  in  proportion  as 
he  knows  less.  Wlien  an  ignorant  man  writes  on  religion, 
his  intolerance  seldom  fails  to  run  parallel  with  his  ignorance. 
The  less  is  his  stock  of  knowledge,  the  more  is  his  want  of 
charity.  Of  productions  in  which  ignorance  brandishes  tiie 
pen   of  intolerance,   or  where;  with   only  a   smuUering   of 
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knowledge,  tliere  is  a  large  mass  of  bigotled  prepossession, w« 
shall  not  deem   it  worth  our  while,  or  that  of  the  reader,  tc 
mention  the  names  a  second  time.    We  heartily  wish  them  & 
safe  and  easy  passa^^e  into  thegnlph  of  obhvion,  where  their 
authors,  like  themselves,  will  soon   be   at    rest.     Among  tlie 
religious    publications,    which   we  have    noticed   with  mosfe 
satislaction  during  our  review  of  the  last  four  months,  may 
be  reckoned  '  Lancastei's   Improvements  in   luhication/  iii 
wliich  the  attention   both  of  the  young   and  of  the  old    is. 
very  judiciously  abstracted  from  the  vain    and  fleeting  cere- 
monials and  n)ysteries  to  the  substantial  realities  and  immu- 
table essentials  of  the  Cluistian    doctrine.     Those  religious 
principles,    which,  divested   of  all    ambiguous   tenets   and 
intolerant  creeds,   should  be  nurtured  in  the  heart  of  youth, 
on  the  plan  which  is  recommended  by  JNJr.  Lancaster,  would 
soon  take  root,   and  bear  in  the   maturity  of  life,   and  even 
to  theexlremily  of  age,  an  ample  harvest  of  virtue    and  of 
happiness.       Mr.  NighiingaJe's  Portraiture  of  Methodism, 
■which  we  noticed  at  lenglh  in  the   last   number  for  August, 
contains  a  lull  and  impartial  ncconnt  of  a  stct  of  religion- 
ists, which,  from  the  smallest  and  most  contemptible  begin- 
nings, has  multiplied   into   a   host,    which   casts   a  ghastly 
frown  on   the  esiablishment,  and  throws  a  portentous  shade 
of  superstition  over  the  land.     Of  single   sermons,  we  have 
as  nsual  had  enough,  and  to  spare,  but  we  shall  never  revot 
to  any  of  these,  except  where  the  public  attention  has  been 
TJvidly  excited  by  their  singularity  and  importance.    Amon^ 
such  we  may  reckon  Mr.   .Stone's   sermon   on    Jewish  pro- 
phecy, whicii  we  n(;liccd  in  our  number,  for  May  last  ;  and 
firmly  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  man  who  undertakes  to 
instruct  others,    ought  lo  make    the  scriptures  and    nothing 
l)Ut  the  scriptures  the  rule  of  his  judgu  ent,  and  the  guide  of 
liis  opinion,    we  were  far  from  joniing  in  that    hue    and   cry 
of  heresy,  which  a  few  ignorant   and  bigoted  priests,  under 
the  usurped  title  of  orthodox,   raised   against   that   worthy 
iiiinister  of  our  excellent,  because  ,mild  and  tolerant  estab- 
lishment.    The  works  entitled  *  Considerations  on  the  Alli- 
nnce  between  Christianity  and  Commerce,'  'Religious  Union 
perfective,  and  the  Support  of  civil  Union,'   tfough  fugihve 
pieces,  still  occupy  a  respectable  pirce    in    the  religious   li- 
ierature  of  the  short  period  of  which  we  are  taking  a  retros- 
pective view. 

HISTORY.— BIOGRAPHY; 

.Toh.nes's   translation    of  Froissarl's    Chronicle*,    and    of 
«Joiuvjhe'»  ^^cmoirs^  are  works;  which,  from  the  faithful,  ac- 
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curate,  and  picturesque  narrative  which  they  contain  of 
many  important  and  interesting  events,  and  from  the  simple 
and  strikingdetails  whicii  they  afford  oi'antient  manners,con- 
tain  a  charm  which  hardly  any  modern  history  can  possess.- 
Vincent's  *  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea/  of  which  we 
noticed  the  concUiding  volume,  in  our  Review  for  May 
last,  contains  a  considerable  share  of  historical  and  geogra- 
phical information,  and  throws  some  new  light  on  the  state 
of  the  earliest  commercial  intei  course  vvitli  the  east.  In  the 
'  Review  of  the  Affairs  of  India  from  the  year  1798,  to  the 
year  1806,*  we  find  a  compendious  and  useful  summary  of 
the  transactions  (jf  that  eventful  period  ;  during  which,  the 
merchants  in  Leadenhall  street  were  placed  by  the  rapid 
conquests  of  .Marquis  Wellesleyon  the  throne  of  the  Mogul. 
Some  little  information  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Historical^ 
literary,  and  political  Anecdotes  of  Augustus  von  Kotzebue  ; 
but  we  do  not  place  the  utmost  dependance  on  the  veracity 
of  M,  Kotzebue,  and  we  believe  that  his  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  bis  affectation  of  more  than  ordinary  sensibi- 
lity, are  continually  liable,  even  without  his  design,  to  lead 
him  into  the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  what  he  hears 
and  sees.  Tlie  two  last  volumes  of  IMarshalTs  Life  of  Gene- 
ral Washington  contain,  like  the  three  preceding,  much 
superfluity  of  matter  and  prolixity  of  detail.  It  is  rather 
an  accumulation  of  materials  for  history,  than  a  history  it- 
self, which  ought  to  be  a  compressed  and  well-proportioned 
whole,  in  whicli  there  is  a  luminous  arrangement  of  the 
matter,  and  a  due  subordination  of  the  parts.  The  modern 
art  of  book-making  is  very  adverse  to  the  attainment  of  ex- 
cellence in  every  species  of  composition.  Taste  in  corapo- 
sition,  and  skill  in  selection,  are  too  much  sacrificed  to  quan- 
tity and  price.  We  have  volume  upon  volume  of  ostentatious, 
bulk  ;  but  the  bulk  is  usuall}^  nothing  more  than  an  hydropic 
tumour  of  vapour,  of  water  and  of  wind.  It  is  rarely  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  notice  any  work  of  equal  excellence  with 
the  new  and  improved  translation  of  Barthelemy's  Anachar- 
sis,  in  which  we  have  a  comprehensive  detail  not  only  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  but  of  its  arts,  manners,  philosophy,  and 
literature  during  one  of  its  brightest  and  most  attractive 
periods.  Noble's  '  Continuation  of  Granger's  History  of 
England,' in  three  volumes,  contains  a  diversity  of  matter, 
which  the  collector  of  portraits  and  the  lover  of  anecdote 
will  peruse  with  satisfaction.  Smith's  Antiquities  of  West- 
minster, though  we  cannot  bestow  any  praise  on  the  style 
of  the  composition,  contains,  besides  many  elegant  engrav- 
ings, some  curious  matter,  and  many  original  documentSf 
'^iiicli  throw  considerable  light  on  the  iiistory  of  the  arts,  the 
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progressive  advances  in  the  price  of  labour^,  and  the  associ- 
ated depreciation  in  tlie  value  of  money.  The  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Peicival,  which  were  written  by  his  son,  present  an 
agreeable  sketch  of  an  enlightened  physician^  and  an  amia- 
ble man., 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Among  the  voyages  and  travels  which  we  have  liad  occa- 
tion  to  notice  du ring  tlie  last  four  months,  we  must  assign 
the  first  place  in  point  of  interest  to  the  Travels  of  La  Broc-« 
quiere  into  the  Holy  land, which,  though  they  were  undertak- 
en in  the  beginning  of  the  fiftetnth  century,  have,  in  the 
translation  of  Air.  Johnes,  all  the  freshness  of  a  modera 
publication.  The  Travels  of  the  Marcjuis  de  Salvo,  in  the 
year  ISOQ,  from  Italy  to  England,  through  the  Tyrol,  Sec. 
are  principally  interesting  from  the  account  which  they 
give  of  the  liberation  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  from  the  des- 
potic fangs  of  Buonaparte,  by  the  generous  intrepidity  of 
the  author.  Some  lively  sketches  are  given  of  the  coun- 
tries through  wliich  they  passed,  and  of  the  adventure* 
which  befell  them  by  the  way. 

POLITICS. 

In  politics  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  any 
work  of  considerable  importance,  but  have  experienced  an 
abundant  harvest  of  ephemeral  pamphlets,  most  of  which 
relate  either  to  the  dismissal  of  the  late  ministers,  or  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  catholics.  On  both  these  topics  out 
opiuionshave  been  stated  without  disguise,  and  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  recapitulation.  In  '  Britannicus's  Pre- 
sent Stale  of  the  British  Constitution,' much  good  sense  and 
much  sound  knowledge  of  the  English  government  are  ex- 
hibited without  any  violence  of  political  asperity.  Clifford's 
'  Observations  on  some  Doctrines  advanced  during  the  late 
ElectJons,'are  notdestituteof  many  wholesome  reflectionsand 
of  some  salutary  and  momentous  truths.  De  Lisle  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Causes  of  the  Miseries  of  Europe,  which  we 
noticed  at  length  in  our  number  for  July,  has  developed  with 
considerable  perspicuity,  ability,  and  penetration,  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  ihnt  wonderful  revolution,  the  effects  of 
which  hiive  been  felt  more  or  less  in  every  part  of  the  civi- 
lized world  J  and  which  will  indeed  afTect  the  destiny  of  ages 
-jet  unborn.  Mr.  Whilbread's  benevolent  plan  for  the  edu- 
feiiition  of  the  poor,  has   stimulated  the  activiiy  of  the  press. 
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and  various  pamphlets  have  appeared  both  for  and  against 
this  weighty  measure  of  national  reform;  but  none  of  these 
have  been  of  sufficient  consequence  to  merit  any  farllier 
animadversion.  On  the  intentions  which  actuate  the  kind, 
the  generous,  and  manly  bosom  of  Mr.  Whitbread  we  are 
willing  to  bestow  the  highest  praise,  and  as  we  are  warm 
friends  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  culture  of  intel- 
lect, the  general  princi|)les  of  his  scheme  are  impressed  on 
our  consciences  and  dear  to  our  hearts.  We  may  entertain 
doubts  with  respect  to  the  fitness  of  some  of  the  practical 
regulation8,but  of  the  utility  of  the  measure  itself  we  have  no 
doubt.  Of  the  plan  of  moral  instruction  of  which  Mr. 
Whitbread  recommended  the  adoption,  we  approve  the 
more  because  it  is  incorporated  with  no  sectarian  partialities; 
for  a  system  of  education  which  is  designed  to  be  national, 
ought  not  to  inculcate  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect^  but  only 
those  great  and  essential  truths  which  are  common  to  all.  For 
the  true  christian  knows  no  sect;  he  wears  not  the  exclusive 
badge  of  Trinitarian,  Arian,  or  Socinian.  These  are  invidious 
appellations,  invented  only  to  indicate  hostility  and  malevo- 
lence to  all  of  a  different  opinion.  The  true  christian  deligiits 
only  in  the  name  of  christian  ;  and  as  this  name  is  com- 
mon to  believers  of  all  tenets  and  descriptions,  none  other 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  him  who  scorns  to  forget  the  com- 
prehensive benevolence  of  Christ  within  the  narrow  pale  of 
any  sect,  whether  it  usurp  the  fostering  name  of  Athanasius, 
of  Arins  or  Socinus. 

We  have  not  hitherto  noticed  the  several  pamphlets  which 
have  appeared  relative  to  the  last  election  for  Westminster, 
and  to  the  dispute  between  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr, 
Paul ;  and,  we  have  not  done  this,  because  we  have  been  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  Sir  Francis  Burdett  himself  or  Mr,  Home 
Tooke  would  publish  any  answer  to  the  statements  of  Mr, 
Paul.  If  no  such  pamphlet  shall  be  announced,  we  shall  in 
the  number  for  September  next  notice  in  one  article  all 
the  pamphlet*  which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject, 
in  which  we  shall  neither  shew  favour  nor  enmity  to  any  of 
the  disputants.  Truth  only  isour  object,and  if  we  can  get  at  the 
truth,  we  care  not  whether  it  proceed  Ircm  the  mouth  of 
Peter  or  of  Paul. 

PHILOSOPHY,   MORAL,    PHYSICAL,  AND    META. 

PFIYSICAL. 

In  this  literary  age,  many  minds  are  strenuously  employ;* 
fed  in  the  discovery  of  new  truths  or  the  elucidation  of  old> 
jn  developing  what  has  hitherto  been  uuknowu,  or  in  render' 
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ing  famirun-tomany  what  has,  till  the  present,  been  known 
only  by  a  few.  Thus  some  new  light  is  continually  thrown  on 
the   operations  of  mind  and  the  combinations  of  matter;  and 
that  light  when   it  is  once   elicited  soon  becomes    generally 
difiused.      Reason   is  the  prime   excellence   of  man,  and  as 
this  reason  itself  is  not    partially  bestowed    but    universally 
communicated,  4t  was  evidently  the  intention  of  God  that  it 
should  be  universally  enlightened  in  the  low  and   humble  as 
well  as  in  the  more  grand  and  elevated  spheres  of  life.     VVe^ 
are  then  always  happy  when  we  behold  the  sublime  truths  of 
philosophy  brought  down  by  perspicuous  exposition  and  ia- 
luiliar  illustration  to  a  level  vvith  ihe   apprehensions  of  cliil- 
dren  or  of  the  general  mass  of  mankind.     Mrs.  Bryan's  Lec- 
tures   on  Natural  Philosophy  are,  in  this  respect,  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  stock  of  eiemeulary  books  which  we    before 
possessed.     Mr.  IM'Diarmid's  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Civil  and  Military  Subordination,  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
thoughts  are  deep  and  whose  diction  is  clear.      He  lias  sought 
for  the  principles  of  subordination  where  they  are  immutably 
lixed,  in    the  moral  and  physical   constitution  of  the  world  ; 
and  had  any  antidote  still  been  wanting  to  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  equality,  an   antidote  of  no  common   efficacy 
might  have  been  found  in  this  philosophical  treatise  of  Mr. 
M'Biarmid.     *  Brusasque's    Illustrations  of  Taste,'    which 
we  noticed  in  our  Review  for  July,  may  well  deserve  the  name 
of  a  philosophical  performance,  as  it  decomposes  some  ol  the 
more  mysterious  operations  of  mind,  and  traces  to  their  pri- 
mary source  many  of  I  he  sensations  which  are  excited  by  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art. 

MEDICINE. 

Pew  are  the  medical  works,  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  our  four  last  numbers,  which  deserve  any  additional  meed 
of  praise.  The  new  edition  of  Motlierby's  Medical  Diction- 
ary contains  many  improvements  which  will  increase  its 
utility  as  a  book  of  reference  and  a  repository  of  facts.  Jn 
Herdman's  Essays  on  the  Causes  and  Phenomena  of  Animal 
Life,  we  discover  talents  of  no  ordinary  kind.  In  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck's  'Inquiry  into  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Fever,  Sec'  we 
are  presented  with  a  body  of  solid  information  and  of  useful 
facts.  Some  of  his  conclusions  may  be  irrelevant,  and  some 
of  his  analogies  more  fanciful  than  just;  but  the  medical 
student  will  do  right  to  read  his  book  with  attention,  and  to 
•-make  himself  master  botli  of  the  theory  and  the  facts.  Dr. 
Edmonslon's  '  Treatise  on  the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of 
Ophthalmia/  does  not  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject; 
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Isnt  still  it  is  a  book  which  ought  not  lo  be  laid  aside  without 
being  read. 

POETRY. 

The  well  of  English  poetry  is  so  far  from  being  dry,  that  It 
fxceps  full  and  running  over;  and  though  the  larger  part  of 
the  fluid  wnich  issues  from  the  spring,  liave  not  the  fra- 
grance or  the  flavour  of  genuine  inspiration,  yet  it  does  oc- 
tiKsionaliy  pour  fortii  streams,  which  may  vie  in  sweetness 
and  in  purity  vvith  the  far-famed  waters  of  flelicon,  or  even 
the  fount  of  Bandusia2,  *  than  glass  more  clear.'  The  last  four 
months  indeed  have  not  been  productive  of  poetry  of  such 
epotless  fame;  nor  is  it  every  four  months,  nor  every  four 
years  that  we  can  expect  to  announce  any  effusion  of  the 
jKuse  equal  to  that  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel/  of  which 
the  beauties  are  so  many  and  so  transcendant  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  criticism;  for  they  may  defy  its  censure, 
and  they  need  not  its  praise.  But  still  we  can  notice  a  few 
respectable  performances  even  in  the  poetical  department. 
The  trflgedy  of*Solyman,'  which  was  reviewed  in  our  num- 
ber for  June,  evinces  powers  of  no  common  kind;  and  if  the 
iiuthor  will  throw  off  a  servile  attachment  to  the  rules  of  the 
antients,  and  show  a  little  more  regard  to  the  essential  requi- 
■sites  of  the  modern  stage,  splendour  and  bustle,  he  may  pro- 
duce a  tragedy  which  will  fix  the  attention,  and  interest  the 
feelings;  be  acted  before  crowded  houses,  and  be  read  with 
pleasure  in  the  closet  of  the  scholar  and  thecritic.  Mr.  Gary's 
translation  of  the  Inferno  ol  Dante  is  an  arduous  undertaking; 
but  in  which.,  as  far  as  he  has  advanced  in  theexecuiion,  he  has 
evinced  considerable  industry,  genius,  and  skill.  By  a  u)ore 
unremitting  constancy  in  the  '  limce.  labor^  Mr.  Gary  maj 
bring  his  version  nearer  to  perfection  ;  and  we  again  accost 
Isiiu  in  the  heroic  language  of  his  great  master, 

- — ■ *  vinci  Tambascia 

Con  ranimo  che  vinci  ogni  battaglia, 
Se  col  suo  grave  corpo  noa  s'  accascia." 

*■  AH  tne  Blocks,'  is  an  animated  composition;  and  we 
request  the  writento  continue  the  culture  of  that  genius  for 
strong  and  caustic  satire  which  he  possesses  in  a  considerable 
degree  ;  and  as  there  is  at  present  no  lack  either  of  dulness 
or  of  vice  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  he  need  never  warit. 
a  subject  for  liis  pen.  The  Epics  of  the  Ton,  on  which  we 
^estowed  sq   ijiuch  praise   in   our  last   number,  have   not 
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indeed  the  compressed  strength  or  the  high  finish  which  we 
admire  so  much  in  the  characteristic  sketches  of  Pope,  but 
siill  they  unite  an  assemblage  of  beauties,  a  fidehty  of  out- 
line, and  a  brilhancy  of  colour  which  disarm  our  censure 
nnd  command  our  praise.  We  are  alwavs  sorrv  to  be 
obliged  to  censure  any  man  of  genius  and  of  worth.  From 
that  genuine  good-will  which  we  indulge  towards  all,  and 
particularly  towards  every  person  of  virtue  and  of  talent,  we 
always  applaud  with  pleasure  and  censure  with  reluctance. 
We  can  take  no  delight  in  wounding  that  irritability  of  feel- 
ing wliich  is  the  peculiar  temperament  of  genius;  but  still 
it  would  bean  injustice  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  public  if 
we  were  to  suffer  any  inferior  consideration  to  warp  the  im- 
partial morality  of  criticism.  It  is  our  duty  to  with-hold 
praise  where  we  think  that  praise  is  not  due ;  and  it  is 
equally  our  duty,  though  it  is  one  which  we  perform  with 
pain,  mildly  to  reprove  where  reproof  is  merited  by  neg- 
ligence or  affectation.  Few  persons  appear  to  have  possessed 
a  more  poetical  mind  than  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  and  yet  few 
persons  have  more  debased  their  native  powers  by  negligence 
and  affectation.  Some  of  his  pioductions  are  such  as  any 
person  of  rhyming  facility  might  have  composed,  'stampede 
inuno'  and  others  are  mingled  with  a  degree  ot  puerile 
vanity  and  conceit  which  excite  hardly  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  ridicule  or  disgust.  Yet  who  is  there,  who  will 
assert  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  no  poet?  \A'hocan  be  insen- 
stblc'lo  some  of  the  native,  unvarnished  captivations  of  his 
page  ?  Who  does  not  feel  the  charm  of  beauty  and  of  inter- 
est which  is  attached  to  some  few  of  his  productions  ?  Mr. 
Wordsworth  seems  to  think  that  whatever  he  writes  must  be 
tvorth  reading  ;  however  carelessly  it  may  be  composed, 
or  however  little  effort  of  mental  exertion  it  may  cost.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  felicities  of  negligence,  no  ster- 
ling excellence  ever  was  the  produce  of  neglect.  Some  of 
IMr.  Wordsworth's  effusions  remind  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's 

*  Come,  my  lad,   and  drink  some  beer.*  ' 

Jf  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  attend  to  the  wholesome  and  well- 
meant  admonition  which  is  given  in  the  critique  on  his  poems 
in  our  last  Number,  his  next  production  will  have  a  fairer 
claim  tounmingled  praise, 

NOVELS. 

Of  this  spe-^m  of  literature  there  is  seldom  any  dearth  ; 
but  the  nuntberand  the  bulk  are  never  equalled  by  the  merit 
of  the  compositions.  No  productions  indeed  contain  in  ge- 
neral such  a  scanty  portion  of  intellectual  excellence.  Out  of 
twenty  novels  which  issue  from  the  press  hardly  one  deserves 
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to  be  read  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  world  would  not  be  the 
worse  if,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  bonfire  were  made  of 
the  whole  mass  which  have  successively  appeared  from  the 
days  of  the  dull  and  prosing  Richardson  to  our  own.  "Of 
the  novels  which  have  lately  engaged  our  critical  attention, 
we  can  mention  only  that  of  *  Mandeville  Castle^'  as  entitled 
to  any  pre-eminence  of  praise. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— BELLES  LETTRES,  &c. 

Mr.  Tappen's  '  Professional  Observations  on  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  principal  antieni  and  modern  Buildings  in  France 
and  Italy,  &.c.'  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  every  lover 
of  the  arts;  his  criticisms  are  impartial,  and  evince  both  taste 
and  penetration.  Mr.  Boyd's  translation  of  Select  Passages 
of  St.  Chr3'sostom,  Sec.  exhibits  a  fair  promise  of  powers 
which  we  hope  will  not  be  suffered  to  witlier  in  neglect. 
Mr.  Gilpin's  '  Dialogues  on  various  Subjects'  disphiy  not 
much  acuteness  of  remark  or  profundity  of  thought;  but 
still  some  of  them  may  be  perused  wltli  satisfaction.  •  Potts's 
Farmer's  Cyclopedia*  is  a  performance  of  considerable  infor- 
mation and  extensive  use.  Mr.  Fotfs  is  not  an  ignorant  and 
conceited  theorist,  who  writes  on  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand ;  he  is  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted  with  his 
subject.  The  '  Apprentice's  Guide'  is  a  work  which  merits 
i^enerai  circulation.  VVe  might  have  swelled  out  this  digest 
with  a  much  larger  recital  of  books  and  names;  but  to 
what  purpose  sliould  we  haveenumerated  books  that  deserve 
not  to  be  read  and  names  that  will  soon  be  forgotten  ?  In 
this  digest  we  have  selected,  in  the  various  departments  of 
■pur  domestic  literature  fgr  the  last  four  months,  such  articles 
as  ought  principally  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
who  may  thus  be  induced  again  to  refer  to  the  larger  account 
of  them  which  is  exhibited  in  the  review  ;  and  may  be  di- 
rected either  in  the  perusal  or  the  purchase.  The  numbers 
of  our  review  must  contain  books  of  allgradations  of  excellence, 
of  all  varieties  of  merit  or  defect;  but  in  this  digest,  which 
will  in  future  appear  at  the  end  of  every  four  months,  we 
*hall  endeavour  to  septirate  the  drosifrom  the  sterling  ore. 
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PRINCIPALLY    DOMESTIC,  FOK,  THE  LAST  rOUU  MONTHS. 

UNDER  whatever  view  we  may  contemplate  the  times  in 
■^hich  we  are  living,  we  behold  them  full  of  df^nger  ar.d  dis- 
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tress.  There  is  no  side  on  whicli  we  can  look  for  comfort  im 
llie  present^  or  for  security  in  tlie  future.Feace  ought  to  be  the 
end  which  we  propose  in  war;  but  though  we  haveno\v  been  at 
war  for  fifteen  years,  peace  seems  as  remote  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 

The  war  which  we  are  waging,  began  without  any  definite 
object;  it  has  had  no  definite  object  during  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and,  at  this  moment,  it  is  as  far  from  having  any  defi- 
nite object  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  This  war  is  marked 
by  a  character  different  from  that  of  all  former  wars,  and 
that  is,  senseless  and  interminable  progression.  Indeed,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  though  it  has  liad  a  beginning,  it 
seems  never  likely  to  have  an  end  ;  for  we  appear  to  recede 
from  the  point  of  conclusion  in  proportion  to  the  continuance 
of  hostilities.  Jn  former  wars  our  exertions  have  been  directed 
towards  the  attainment  of  some  particular  object,  and  when 
we  have  either  attained  the  object  or  been  frustrated  in  the 
attempt,  hostilities  have  ceased;  but,  at  present, v/e  are  at  war 
without  any  particular  object  before  us  ;  and  our  present  mi- 
nisters can  no  more  tell  us  for  what  they  are  at  war,  than  a 
man  who  is  blindfolded  can  tell  which  way  he  is  going. 
Indeed  a  man  totally  blind  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
find  his  way  out  of  a  Cretan  labyrinth,  than  the  present  mi- 
nisters are  to  extricate  the  country  from  the  dangers  with 
which  we  are  surr()unded,and  the  hostilities  in  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged.  If  thepresent  ministers  be  askedwhetherthey 
mean  to  humble  the  pride  and  to  curtail  the[)owerof  Buona- 
parte,they  willhardly  have  theetfrontery  to  aver  that  they  har- 
bour such  a  conceit  or  cherish  such  a  hope.  Do  they  in- 
tend to  deliver  Europe  from  his  grasp  ?  What  are  the  means 
which  they  possess  ?  Is  the  king  of  Sweden,  our  only  remain- 
ing confederate,  to  effect  what  neither  Austria,  Prussia,  nor 
even  the  colossal  power  of  Russia  could  accomplish?  Are 
the  French  to  lose  in  Pomerania  the  laurels  which  they  won  at 
Marengo,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  and  at  Fried- 
land  ?  "in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  shall  we  pit  the  king  of  Swe- 
•den  with  forty  thousand  raw  troops  against  the  four  hundred 
thousand  veterans  of  France  ? 

Hope, we  know,  with  more  constancy  than  belongs  to  any 
earthly  friend,  will  not  forsake  us  to  the  last ;  but  hope,  when 
it  passes  the  bounds  of  reason,  is  only  the  phantom  of  folly 
and  the  chimsera  of  fools.  In  the  present  situation  of  our 
affairs,  when  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  continental  powers, 
ravenous  as  they  are  of  English  gold,  wl;ich  could  be  tempted 
even  by  the  most  lucrative  proposals  to  become  our  ally, 
what  hope  is  there  of  reoressino:  the  ambitious  domination  of 
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Buonaparte  which  a  wise  man  would  entertain      Have  we 
iiotyet  formed  alliances  enough,  or  are  we  so  grossly  infatu- 
ated, so  impenetrably  dull,  asstil!  to  hanker  after  the  Ircache- 
fous  friendship  of  the  continent  ?      Has  not  oue  confederacy 
which  we   have    formed  been   dissolved   after    auoilier,   and 
left  us  in  a  worse  state  than  we  were  before  ?     And  shall  we 
still  fondly  imagine  that  our  safety  consisls  in  forming  new 
plots  and  hatching  new  cons[>ir;jcie3  against  France?     Surely 
the  experience  of  so  many  years  may  teach  us  that  we  can- 
not master  France  upon  the  coiitinent;  and  that  all  the  con- 
federacies which  we  may  form  against  her,  will  tend  only  to 
enlarge  her  territory  and  consolidate  her  power.     France  has 
become  strong  only  by  the  endeavours  wliich   we  have  used 
to  render  her  weak.     Had  we  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, according  to  the  advice  oi;  Mr.  F'ox,  the  wisest  of  po- 
hticians  and  liie  most  upright  of  men,  only  let  it  alone,  that 
terrible  explosion  of  the  most  opposite  interests,  passions  and 
opinions  would  liave  been   confined    within   the  territory  of 
France  ;  and  other  countries  would  iiave  been  free  from  the 
dreadful  concussion  and  the  desolating  e(rt;cis.     When  our 
posterity,  titty  years  hence,  take  a  calm  historical  survey  of 
the  present  stormy  period,  they  will  pay  the  highest  tribute 
of  applause  to   1)13  j)olitical  penetration:  and  they  will, won- 
der how  the  legislature  of  this  country  could  be  so  blind  as 
not  only  hot  to  follow  his  advice,  but  to  revile  him  for  giving 
it,  and  to  engage  in  a  war  the  most  opposite  to  every  sound 
principle  of  policy,  to  the  true  interest  of  the  conntrj',  and 
to  the  hapiness  of  mankind.     But  it  is  vain  lo  deplore  what 
we  cannot  cure.    We  make  these  reflections  on  the  past  only 
thac  we  may   learn    wisdom  ibr   the    future.      For  the   war 
which  we  are  waging  is  not  one  iota  more  politic  now,  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning.      It  is,  on  the  contrary,  impolitic  in 
the  extreme.     For  can   that  be  politic  of  which  no  one  can 
detine  tlie  object,  can  expect  the  end,  or  foresee  any  lldng  but 
destruction  in  tue  :  rcsecution  ?     From   tiie  very  beginning, 
the  war  has  assumed  the  character  of  an  exterminating  fero- 
city. And  this  character  it  is  so  far  from  having  lost  during  the 
continuance,  thai  it  is  in  iact  more  palpable  than  before,    it 
is  a  war  of  which  one   party   is  resolved  that  th-e  other  shall 
Hot  survive  the  catastrophe  or  witness  the  conclusion.    When 
two  duellists  form  a  similar  resolution,  we  are  shocked  at  the 
imnatural  sava<j;eness  of  the  determination,     it  chills  all  the 
more  tender  sympathies  of  our  bosoms, and  almost  in;ikenthe 
blood  curdle  in  our  veins.    But  when  two  generous  and  high 
spirited  nations,  formed  by  the  conti2;uity  of  their  situation 
for  a  beneficent  interchange   of  good  offices,  and  designed 
|)y  Providence  to  be  the  kindest  frieuds;,  becoui'-ihcmust  in- 
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veteralc  foes,  Afben  they  call  on  every  mnn  who  can  ho](? 
a  swok)  to  assist  in  tlie  destruction  of  each  other;,  we  regard 
the  actual  coni^lict  and  the  probable  result  with  a  degree  of 
apathy  which  seems  to  indicate  t!ie  total  absence  of  re- 
jection and  humanity.  Thus  it  is  tliat  small  evils  and 
affiicrions  interest  our  sympathies,  while  greater  hardly  se^m 
to  be  the  object  of  any  synip;\thetic  participation.  We  sym- 
pathise with  individual  instances  of"  suffering  more  than  with 
a  mighty  aggregate  oF  woe.  But  in  the  present  instance  we 
call  the  havoc  glory ;  and  the  vain  and  empty  sound  seems 
to  charm  away  the  feeling  of  compassion.  The  field  of 
carnage  gratifies  our  pride,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  our  satis- 
faction. In  the  desperate  warfare  which  we  are  waging  with 
France,  though  we  may  be  long  superior,  we  fear  that  wc 
shall  not  ultimately  succeed.  I'he  prosperity  of  which  we 
make  our  boast,  and  in  which  we  place  our  confidence, is  more 
artificial  and  likely  to  be  more  fugitive  than  that  of  France. 
Trance  can  produce  every  tiling  within  herself ;  everything 
that  is  requisite  to  render  hergreat  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
She  can  command  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  Memel  to 
Cadiz,  from  Cadiz  to  Venice,  and  even  to  the  Bosphorus. 
But  even  our  maritime  strength,  the  bulwark  of  all  that  we 
cherish  or  hold  dear,  is  at  present  dependant  on  the  caprici- 
ous favour  of  other  nations.  We  want  continual  supplies 
of  timber,  of  hemp,  &c.  from  abroad.  Our  money  is  chiefly 
composed  of  paper,  and  though  this  may  do  well  enough  for 
a  circulating  medium  at  home,  we  shall  soon  find  it  oppose 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  our  intercourse  with  foreiga 
nations.  It  is  solely  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  bank,  and 
the  consequent  inundation  of  a  paper  currency,  that  the  ex- 
change with  other  countries  has  lately  been  so  much  against 
us, and  that  ahnostevery  article  has  been  doubled  in  price. 

The  only  remedy  for  all  our  numerous  ills  is  peace;  and  such 
a  peace   as   true   wisdom,  which  was  hardly  ever  more  tho- 
loughly  exemplified  than  in  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  will  make  iii 
the  spirit  of  christian   moderation.      Wliat,  will  you    make- 
peace with  Buonaparte?  Yes  ;  or  with  Buonaparte's  barbei*,jt~- 
if  he  were  emperor  of  France.     But  will  peace  ever  be  per-4 
manentor  secure  with  a  man  of  principles  so  loose,  of  religion 
so  variable,  of  ambition  so  unrestrained  ?     The  permanency 
and   security  of  any  peace  depend  less  on  the  moral  senti- 
ments or  the  metaphysical  creed  of  any  cabinet,  than  on  the 
reciprocal  interest  of  the  parties.    For  it  may  seem  a  lament- 
able, but  it  is  a  certain  truth  that  national  friendships  and 
alliances  are  less   secured   by  the  ties  of  morality   than   by 
those  of  interest.     But    then  we  may  console  ourselves  by 
this  reflection^  that  the  only  real  and   durable  interests  of 
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States  as  well  as  of  individuals  are  never  at  variance  with  tbe 
obligations  of  morality.  We  say  to  individuals,  *  JJo  as  you 
would  be  done  by  ;'  there  cannot  be  a  more  safe  criterion  of 
duty  or  of  interest.  We  say  the  same  to  nations,  and  no  in- 
justice, no  wars  would  ever  ensue  if  the  cabinets  of  Eufojse 
would  revere  the  precept  and  practice  tbe  obligation.  Let 
us  adhere  to  this  plain  rule  of  justice  and  of  policy  iu  our 
dealings  with  France  ;  let  us  make  such  a  peace  as  Mr,  Vox. 
recommended,  ^^lich  constituted  his  living  hope  and  his -dy- 
ing prayer  ;  a  peace  which  siiall  be  ratified  by  the  honour 
and  the  interest  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

If  we  will  make  peace  in  this  spirit,  and  attend  to  the  wise 
-and  affectionate  suggestions  of  Mr.  Fox,  we  believe  thatsu^ck 
a  peace,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  Buonaparte,  is  as  likely  to  be  lasting  as  any  peace 
which  we  ever  made  in  any  former  period  of  our  history,  if 
treachery  and  ambition  be  at  present  prevalent  inthe  court 
of  Buonaparte,  we  ask,  did  not  these  qualities  ftlwSys  cha- 
racterise the  court  of  France  ?  These  vices  are  not  more  the 
habits  of  the  man,  than  the  apptndagesof  the  station  in  which 
he  is  placed.  The  Bourbons  did  not  indeed  possess  thesama 
facilities  of  aG-2;randizenient,  but  as  far  as  thev  had  the  means,, 
lliey  never  shewed  themselves  inferior  to  the  Corsican  in  the 
want  of  sincerity  and  the  lust  of  domination.  Buonaparfee 
does  not  appear  to  exceed  his  predecessors  in  the  throne,  so 
much  in  the  propensity  to  do  mischief  as  in  the  potency  of 
doing  it.  But  this  potency  we  have  only  increased  fey  iht 
attempt  to  subdue.  Instead  of  provoking  an  irritable  man  hy 
malicious  aggression,  our  best  way  of  rendering  him  innocu- 
ous, is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  him  at  rest. 

If  Buonaparte,  like  oilier  men,  be  governed  by  his  interest^ 
we  think  that  his  interest  will  incline  liim  to  be  atpeace.  He 
has  at  present  more  interest  In  peace  than  he  can  have  :a 
war.  Tiie  whole  continent  is  prostrate  at  his  feet ;  and  the 
folly,  temerity  and  weakness  of  his  enemies  have  left  him 
nothing  either  to  hope  or  to  fear,  lie  is  the  sovereign  of  con- 
tinental Europe  ;  and  if  success  merit  diadems,  no  man  {Voru 
the  earliest  records  of  history,  ever  deserved  such  a  rich  and 
brilliant  crown.  Alexander  and  Caesar,  who  lived  in  'a  less 
civilized  and  reflective  period  of  the  world,  and  liad  fevverdif- 
ficulties  to  overcome,  were  only  heroes  of  dwarfish  fann-, 
compared  with  the  victor  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlilz,  of  .lenu, 
and  of  Friedland.  At  sea  this  mighty  chieftain  has  expei-i- 
enced  nothing  but  disaster  and  disgrace.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  as  well  as  of  the  land  may  be  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition ;  but  it  is  not  c(}ually  within  the  means  of  iiis  accom- 
plishment.    But,  if  you  make  peace^  he  will  owiy  em]>ioy  \\\s 
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interval  in  hostile  preparation.  When  did  not  France  do  the 
same  ?Aijd  ii  the  dotk-yaids  of  France  be  neverslill,  are  those 
oi'  Eiiglynd  to  be  n);u  ked  by  silence  and  inaction?  Sliips 
are  not  built  in  a  day  ;  and  when  ships  are  buill^  wiiere  are 
sailors  to  he  tunrid  ?  Ihit  suppose  that  iie  can,  at  any  future 
time,  obtain  both  sailors  and  ships  able  to  cope  with  us  at 
sea,  a  lung  period  iriU;3t  elapse  before  this  can  ,be  accomphsh- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  ialerval,  is  it  not  heller  to  enjoy  the  contin- 
gent good  of  peace,  than  to  expeiicnce  the  certain  evils, 
of  warr  If  peace  he  only  a  breathing  time,  yet  such  a  breath- 
ing time  is  necessary  to  naiions  t)ppressed  with  debt,,  cn^ 
I'eebied  bv  exertion  ^md  exhausted  with  toil.  Of  a  long 
series  of  calamity;,  every  interruption  in  the  chain  must  be 
esteemed  a  good;  but  who  is  to  demonstrate  that  this  hreatti- 
ing  time  oi' peace  will  be  so  short  as  the  advocates  tor  the 
continuance  of  the  war  suppose  ?  Reasoning  trom  ihe  state 
of  tiie  continent,  our  own  opinion  is,  that  if  tiiis  country  vvill 
make  peace  with  Buonaparte  on  terms  of  an  equitable 
reciprocity  of  advantages,  and  in  the  genuine  undisguised 
?;pirit  of  peace,  such  a  peace  will  be  nu)re  permanent  than 
any  which  either  we  or  our  forefathers  have  experienced. 
But  such  a  peace  is  a  boon,which  the  present  ministers  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  abilitv  to  bestow.  They  have  nei- 
tiler  the  spirit  o'i  peace,  the  S'nrit  of  justice,  nor  the  spirit  ot 
charity  and  moderation.  For  the?e  we  should  invoke  the 
departed  genius  of  Fox,  if  wc  had  not  known  that  he  iiad 
bequeathed  theni  as  u  parting  legacy  tohis  associates  in  office; 
to  Grenville  and  [Jowiek,  to  ISclland,  i'etty,  Sj)encei'  and 
Fitzwdliam.  If  ins  mir,esty  be  anxious  to  let  his  long  reign, 
■which  i\as  been  so  often  clouded  with  the  storm  of  war,  close 
\vith  the  sunshine  of  peace,  let  him  recall  these  inen  to  hit; 
councils,  and  Ihev  w.ll  conclude  a  peace  which  shall  be 
fionorable  both  to  England  and  to  France. 

Whatever  may  be  the  warlike  propensities  of  Buonaparte 
himselF,  the  temper  of  the  French  people  is  evidently  paci- 
fic ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  Buonaparte  will  rashly  pro* 
Toke  another  war  against  the  wishes  and  the  interest  of 
France.  Public  opinion  in  France  may  be  said  to  count  for 
nothing;  but,  though  )t  may  seem  strangled  in  its  birth,  by 
tliearbitrarv  rest:  iclions  which,  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte  ha^i 


imposed  upon  liie  press,  yet  he  is  still  awed  in  son)e  measure 
bv'the  liberty  ol  discussion  which  is  leit,  and  by  that  right  of 
p'rivatejudgt'neni  which,  he  h.as  not  been  able  to  subdue, 
whatever  mav  be  the  disposition  of  Ijuonaparie,  the  e: 


)f 
Bui 
experi- 
ment of  peace'  is  at  least  worth  tryhig  ;  tor  much  may  be  gain- 
ed, and  notiiingcan  he  lost  by  the  attempt.  But  we  must 
a<'ain  inculcate,  that,  if  we  do  make  peace,  it  ought  to  be  in 
;.he  spirit  of  forbearance,  kindness  and  conciliation  ;  not  in 
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that  of  rancour,  biUerness  and-dlstrust.  Aad  lei  us  not,  after 
making  pefice  with  our  enemy,  talk  of  him  as  a  rulnan  willi 
whom  it  is  a  disgrace  uul  i:o  !>€  at  war.  Let  us  not,  as  we  very 
unwisely  did  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  irritate  by  wanton  and 
unprovoked  abuse.  And  whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  the 
peace  which  we  make,  let  us  not.  observe  tliem  wifh  puiiic 
faith,  but  with  inviolable  truth.  Let  us  rather  eive  iipiuore 
than  we  ought,  than  not  give  up  what  we  ought.  Let  us  not 
hnitate  lliat  shuiHmg  p()iicy  wliich  refused  to  re^^ign  one  day 
what  we  had  actually  stipulated  to  relinquish  the  day  before. 
Let  usnot  with  uublushing  elFrontery  pretend  that  hostile  ar- 
maments are  going  on  in  the  ports  of  France,  when  those 
ports  do  not  contain  asiugle  ship  of  war  which  is,  ready  for 
sea.  Vet  in  such  circumstances,  such  was  the  declaration 
which  was  officiallv  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  and 
whether  those  who  made  it  were  on  tiiat  occasion  deceived 
themselves,  or  were  attempting  to  deceive  others,  it  is  certain 
that  a  declaration  more  destitute  of  truth  was  never  n'ade. 

Jn  ihe  late  address  of  Buonap;;"te  to  his  legislature 
we  discover  more  paciHc  sentiments  and  a  more  con- 
ciliatory spirit  than  we  had  Qxpecied  iVom  the  vindic- 
tive disposition  of  the  man.  irom  the  unbending  pride  of 
the  soldier,  and  the  presumption  which  is  iufipired  bv  unpa- 
ralleled success.  From  the  declaration  of  ti}e  French  em- 
peror to  his  legislature,  whicli  was  evidently  designed  as  a 
.".ort  of  pacific  overture  to  England,  we  have  little  doubt 
but  that  we  may  make  peace,  isheriever  we  are  in  the  mind. 
The  '.villonly  is  wanting,  or  the  execution  would  soon  ensue. 
\n  the  last  iiegociation, Buonaparte  had  (inaliy  agreed  to  con- 
cede i\L!lta,  the  Capeof  Good  Hope,  and  the  French  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies.  These  .were  certainly  advantasie- 
ous  terms  ;  and  these  we  have  little  doiibt  but  thi;vt  we  miglit 
<*l)tain  again,  \\hen  Bu--)naparte  arrived  at  Berlin  after  hav- 
ing anniliilaled  the  {Russian  army  in  thcMMcinity  of  Jena, 
hedeclaied  in  one  of  his  vapouring  proclamations  that  he. 
would  not  make  peace  with  us  till  we  had  relinquished  everv 
p)ss(\ssion  which  we  had  taken  eilheY  from  France  or  her 
allies.  But  tliis  was  only  a  burst  otjesentment  produced  by 
tl.ie  irritation  of  the  mome;jl.  For  Buonaparte  is  liighiy  cha^ 
raclerised  by  a  precipitate  and  choleric  iiiipetuosiiv  ;  the 
donsintcring  iidiuence  of  \v!)icii  has  been  increased  by  the 
accidental  cii-cmnstances  of  his  situation,  since  he  ha,  been 
]i!>erated  irom  tiie  necessity  of  all  restraint  upon  l)is  will, 
and  his  ears  h;'.vc  been  corrupted  bv  tlie  syren  song  of  r>ncea'- 
ing  adulation.  He  is  naturally  a  passionate  mafi,  and  r.is 
passion  must  have  vent,  or  it  would  sot »  destroy  iiis  sickly 
trauie.     But  vvhen  the   fit  'subsides,  which  it  houa  dues,  Via^ 
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irascible  Achilles  is  governed,  like  other  sovereigns,  by   the 
cold  calculations  oi' interest  and  ambition. 

When  Buonaparte  Iriumjihcd  over  the  feeble  resistance  of 
the  directory  and  concentrated  in  hit  own  person  the  whole 
power  of  the  state,  his  first  endeavour  was  to  restore  the  re- 
lations of  peace  between  France  and  this  country  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  us, and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  better  counsels 
of  Mr.  Fox,  tiiis  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain.  Not  con- 
tented with  slighting  the  pacific  proposal,  Mr.  Pitt  indulged 
in  a  personal  invective  against  the  man.  In  the  discussions 
of  states  as  well  as  in  the  transaotions  of  private  life,  per- 
sonalities are  alwajs  to  be  deprecated.  They  never  can  do 
good  ;  but  tbeevi!  which  they  may  do  is  beyond*calculation. 
in  private  life  >-  personal  affront  is  seldom  forgotten  ;  but  in 
high  stations  it  is  never  effaced  from  the  recollection.  It  ad- 
heres lo  the  niciDory  and  rankles  in  the  heart.  It  is  a  mortal 
wound  inflicted  on  the  pride  of  the  individual,  and  it  festers 
as  long  as  life  remains.  Had  Mr.  Pitt  lived  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  peace  with  Bi\>naparte,  his  angry  invectives  against 
the  man  would  iiave  cost  the  country  not  a  little  in  settling 
the  balance  of  the  negociation. 

To  us  it  appears,  that  ever  since  his  usurpation  of  the  go- 
vernment, Buonaparte  has  been  anxious  to  make  peace  with 
this  country.  We  do  not  say  from  what  motives  this  wish 
originated,  but  it  evidently  is  his  wish.  He  perhaps  feels  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  this  country  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  his  popularity  in  France  ;  or,  as  Talleyrand  said, 
like  other  men  exhausted  with  toil  he  may  sigh  for  repose. 
Even  success  may  satiate,  and  the  laurels  which  he  has  won 
may  feel  heavy  on  bis  brow. 

In  the  interview  which  Lord  Whitworth  had  with  Buona- 
parte in  the  beginning  of  ]B03,  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  real  sentiments  and  character  of  the  man.  jn  that  inter- 
view he  seems,  like  a  person  off  his  guard,  to  liave  spoken 
without  duplicity  or  reserve;  and  we  may  clearly  discern 
throughout  ibe  whole  that  his  strongest  desire  was  to  conti- 
Eue  at  peace  with  this  country.  He  intimated  that,  if  our 
statesmen  and  their  hired  writers  had  not  evinced  such  inve- 
terate hostility  to  him,  there  was  nothing  which  he  would 
not  have  done  to  conciliate,  that  we  should  have  had  a  par- 
ticipation of  indemnities  and  of  continental  influence,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  which  he  would  have  omitted  to  tes- 
tify bis  friendship  and  to  have  afforded  satisfaction.*     But 


*  Sec  tbe  state  papers  which  were  pubHslied  on  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
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tli'C  crooked,  sinister  and  impotent  policy  of  thbse  who  were 
then  at  the  head  of  aflairs^  caused  liini  lo  renew  the  war  con- 
trary both  lo  the  wi^il^es  of  France  and  to  the  interests  or* 
England.  We  are  fariVom  saying  tliat  the  peace  of  Amiens 
contained  snch  advantageous  terms  as  we  ought  to  have  de- 
manded, and  such  as  under  a  more  able  minister  than  Lord 
Sidmouth  we  might  have  obtained.  But  if  Lord  Sidmouth 
were  weak  enough  to  consent  to  such  a  treaty,  he  ought  to  have 
had  hunesry  enough  to  observe  it.  Had  he  observed  it  this 
country  would  probably  at  this  moment  have  been  at  peace 
M'ith  France  ;  and  who  can  say  wliat  five  years  ol'  peace 
might  have  done  to  renovate  the  strength  and  to  improve  the 
resources  of  Great  Britain?  But  had  we  employed  this  in- 
terval in  increasing  our  naval  force,  in  checking  the  [iivish 
expendilui'e  of  public  money,  and  correcting  the  enormous 
abuses,  frauds,  and  peculations  wliich  prevail  in  every  de- 
partment of  tlie  state  ;  and,  above  all,  had  we,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  immortal  Alfred,*  caused  the  whole  popula- 
tion  of  the  country  possessing  property  and  paying  taxes 
to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  thus  have  organized  a 
tjuly  constitutional  force  capable  of  repelling  every  attack  on 
whatever  point  it  might  be  made,  the  breathing  time  of  peace, 
instead  of  being  litnited  to  a  year,  might  have  been  exten- 
ded to  a  century.  For  on  tliis  we  may  depend,  that  France 
will  never  attempt  to  invade  us  while  there  is  not  even  a  dis- 
tant probability  of  success;  and  what  chance  of  success  could 
remain,  while  we  had  such  a  powerful  navy  at  sea,  and  while 
iMyriads  ot  freemen  lined  our  shores, trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  res(-lved  to  a  man  to  defend  against  every  assailant,  their 
property,  their  altars  and  their  hearths  r  Buonaparte,  however 
impetuousor  frantic  he  may  be,  is,  on  the  wliole.  too  much  go- 
verned by  the  calculations  of  prudence  gratuitously  to  rush 
into  destruction  ;  or  to  risque  his  diadem  on  English  ground. 
Our  formidable  means  of  counteracting  invasion  both  by 
sea  and  land  would  have  kept  Isim  quiescent ;  and  in  such 
circumstances,  even  though  peace  might  not  be  his  wish, 
war  would  certainly  not  be  his  choice.  The  rivalry  of  aims 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  England  and  F'rance 
might  thus  be  converted  into  a  more  beneficent  competition 
for  superiority  in  arts.  Nor  will  we  omit  this  opportunity  of 
inculcating  this  important  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
many  ages  of  hostility  which  have  unfortunately  elapsed  be- 
tween France  and  England,  England  cannot  trade  with  any 
country  in  the  world  lo  so    much  advantage  as  with  France^ 


*  See  our  account  of  Major  Cartwnght's  England's  ^^S'S  in  the  Critical  Revievt 
or  September  1 806. 
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This  arises  partly  from  contiguity  of  situation,  vviijch  would 
insure  quick  returns  ;  anrl  partly  from  tlie  differences  of  pro- 
duce, whicii  Providence  designed  as  a  bond  of  amity  between 
us.      The  industry  of  the  two  countries  would  act  as  a  reci- 
procal stimulant  to  exertion.     France  would  afford  the  best 
and  richest  market  for  the  manufactures   of  Britain ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  would  derive  no  small  accession  to  their 
enjoyments  from  the  products  and  industry  of  France.   Even 
the  physical  health  of  Englislimen,  which  is    so  materially 
injured  by  the  impure  and  highly  alcoholized    wines  of  Por- 
tugal, would  derive  no  small   benefit  from  the  more  general 
use  of  the  lighlcr  and  more  genuine  wines   of  France.     But 
■we  shall  not  at  present  expatic^te  any  farther  on  the  policy  of 
making  peace  with   France,  on  the  probability  of  the  conti- 
nuance, oron  the  certainty  of  the  advantage.  What  we  have 
said,1iowever,  will,  we  hope,  serve  to  dispel  some  prejudices, 
to  remove   some    objections,   and    to    convince  our   fellow- 
couistrymen  that   peace  is  the  interest  of  Britain  and    the, 
wish  of  France. 

On  our  political  situation   considered    in   other  ])oi!Us  of 
view  we  shall   jiak:.  only  a  lew  remarks;  and  those  remarks 
shail  ba  brief.     War  is  the  great  evil  which  we  have  to  de- 
plore, and  peace  the  great    good    which  we  are  anxious  to 
obtain.      Every  thing  else  seems   to    be    comparatiyeiy  of 
little  moment  exccjjt  as  if  affects  the    question  of  peace  or 
of  war.  We  were  friends  to  the  measures  of  the  late  ministry, 
iand  we  viewed  v.ith  peculiar  satisfaction  the  reforms  which 
they  executed,   and  the  greater  and  more  important  which 
they    are   said  to  have   had    in   contemplation.     We    have 
since,  to  our  infinite  regret,  beheld  them  displaced  by    men, 
■who   are  greatly    their     inferiors    both    in    wisdom    and    in 
virtue.     Theoe  men  call  themselves  the  friends   of  the  king, 
and  principally  because  they  are  the  enemies   of  the  people. 
But  let  them  beware  how  long  they  separate  that  interest  of 
knig  and  people  which  ought  to  be  reciprocal.     A  king   of 
England  may  be  the  greatest  of  earthly  sovereigns  as,  long 
as  he  endeavours  to  idcnt'fy  his  prerogative  with  the  liberty 
of  his  people.     It  is  the  libertv  of  the  people,  which  imparts 
the  brightest  lustre  to  the  jewels   of  the  crown, — nor  was 
the  house  of    Hanover  ever    brought  here  to  rule   over   a 
nation  of  slaves.     If  arbitrary  power  should  ever  flourish  in 
England,  it  would   sooa    be   found  tluit  England  could   not 
Hourisli  under  arbitrary  power.     Her   prosperity  depends  on 
the    degree  of  liberty     which     she   enjoys.     The    present 
ministry  jnay    be  nominally  friends  to  liis  present  majesty, 
but  the.r  mciisures  are  such  as  might   well    characterise   his 
HJost  invtterate  foes.     For  they  aremeasuies  whichpifhif 
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ninjesty's  patriotic  virtues  were  less  known,  would  certalnl}* 
encourage  a  supposition,  that  there  is  something  in  royalty 
which  opposes  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  correction  of  abuses, 
lo  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  to  the 
general  happiness  of  the  empire.  Jf  we  look  at  home  we 
see  these  m-inisters  arttully  endeavouring  to  undo  all  the 
good  which  their  predecessors  did  in  their  short  but  brilliant 
reign.  We  have  seen  them  attempting  to  exchange  limited 
service,  which  Mr.  Windham's  bill  had  introduced  iiito  the 
army,  to  service  for  life  ;  we  have  beheld  them  secretly 
labouring  to  stifle  tlie  financial  reform  which  wa-  begun, 
and  causing  the  reversion  bill  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  house 
of  lords.  In  Ireland  we  beliold  them  pursuing  the  old 
system  of  oppression  ;  and  aggravating  instead  of  appeasing 
the  public  discontents  in  that  unfortunate  and  ill-governed 
isle.  Wc  fear  lest  the  catholics,  goaded  by  insult,  by 
treachery  and  disappointment,  should  be  driven  lo  despair. 
Is  this  the  wish  of  the  present  ministers?  If  it  be,  their  sys- 
tem is  not  improperly  adapted  to  the  accomplishment. 
Perhaps  they  want  some  pretext  for  a  more  rigorous  coercion 
than  they  have  hitherto  had  the  courage  to  propose.  Ty- 
ranny never  fails  to  furnish  pleas  for  its  own  atrocity.  In 
South  America,  our  ministers  are  pursuing  a  system  of  ag- 
grandizement which  will  be  found  impolitic  at  any  time, 
but  worse  than  impolitic  in  this  crisis  of  our  late.  Could 
we  conquer  all  South  America,  and  obtain  possession  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  the  patronage  of  government  would  be 
Increased,  and  a  few  individuals  enriched  ;  but  the  country 
at  large  would  only  exhibit  stronger  symptoms  of  debility 
and  distress,*  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  are  two  of 
the  poorest  countries  in  Europe,  are  living  proofs  that  the 
wealth  of  nations  consists  more  in  the  industry  of  their  inha- 
bitants than  in  mines  of  silver  and  of  gold.  In  North  Ame» 
rica,  the  dispute  which  has  originated  in  the  unfortunate  ren- 
contre of  the  Leander  and  the  Cliesapeak  has  assumed  a 
serious  turn;  and,  though  war  is  equally  opposite  t©  the 
interest  both  of  America  and  of  Great  Britain,  we  fear  that 
the  irritation  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  '.he 
former  couhtry,  and  the  want  of  wisdom,  conciliation  and 
^iddress  which  are  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  this,  will  prevent 
all  amicable  adjustment. 

Of  the  late  unprovoked  attack  on  Denmark,  of  which, 
while  we  are  writing  this,  we  know  not  the  result,  our 
opinion  is  that  it  is  equally  impolitic  and  unjust.     Much  has 

♦  Sinee  this  was  written,  that  unauthorised  attacij;  oh  Buenos  Ajres  '.vhich  was 
begun  in  injustice,  has  ternuoateti  in  disgrace. 
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been  said  of  the  atrocious  aggressions  of  France,  of  her  uri« 
principled   robbeiies    and   spoliations;   but  was  ativ  outrage 
Avhich    iMance    ever   perpetrated     against    tlie   liberty     and 
independance  of  otber  states  more  atrocious  and  unprincipled 
than  this?    Had  Denmark  been  actually  attacked  by  France 
and  solicited  our  interjjosiliwn,  it   would  have  been  generous 
in    us    to   iiave    undertakca    her    defence.      But    wliennota 
French  soldier    had  set  his   foot    on     Danish  ground     when 
France  never  even'  menaced   such   an    attack,    we  ecpiip   a 
jnighty  arniament   in   order    to    take    violent   |>ossession    of 
her  capital,  her  arsenal,  and    her    fleet.      We   know    not  on 
what  u,round    the  present   ministers  will  iustily   tins  deed  of 
treachery    and   lujustice,   but    unhss  tiiey    liave   a    slronger 
and    better   plea,   than    that   which  tyrants    use,   ihey  merit 
the  execration  of  the   country.     Tiiey  iiave  brought  indeli- 
ble  disgrace   on  the  English  name  ; -and  have    ratified  those 
nin>chiev()us  calumnies  vyiiicn  havebeen  propagated  against  us 
by  the  jealousy    of  France,      In    the  proclamation  of  l^ord 
Calhcait    no  other  reasf^n  is  assigned    for   this    unprovoked 
attack  on  the  Danes  than    what  might  be  alleged  for  a  .■^imi- 
jar  aggression  nw    any    neutral  power.     The  uiiole    resolves 
itsel!  uito  this,  thai  because  tlie    neutrality  of  Denmark  may- 
be violated  by   France,    we  have  thought    it  prudent  lo  anti- 
cipate  the    attempt.     Tyranny    and    ambition    iiave    hardly 
ever  employed  a  mpre  flimsy  pretext  for   the  aggressions  of 
iniquity.      |f  tlie    possibilities   of  injury   are    to  justify    the 
perpetration    of  crimes,   what  crimes    are  there  which    may 
not  be  justified  I    But  neither  in  policy,  nor  in  morals,  which 
are  the    most  comprehensive   poHcy,  can  we    be  justified  in 
doing  evil  that   good   may   come.     'J'he  attack  on  Denmark 
is  a  cerLajn  evil,  done  fur  the  sake  ofa  contingent  and  very 
tjncertain   good.     It  is    an  evil,    which,  as  far  as  it  respects. 
Denmark,  will  long  be  felt  and  cannot  readily    be  repaired  ; 
and  as  far  as  it  respects  ourselves  it  is  an  indelible  stigma  on 
ourjustiee  and  humanity.   Fven  had  the  act  itself  been  better 
planned   and  niore   ably  executed,  we  should   still   have  re- 
probated the  inju'iti(;e  and  atrocity.     But  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  oiigmal  perfidy  of  the  act  has  been  rendered  more 
iJaring  by  tiie  mode  of  execution.      If  it  were   necessary    to 
capture  the  place,  it  should  have   been  taken   by   a    coup  de 
■main,  without  setting  tire  to  tiie  capital  and    destroying  the 
property  and   the    fiappiness  of  the   peaceable  inhabitants. 
ISothiug  can  alibid  a  stronger  proof  of  the  wickedness  and 
incapacity  of  liic  present  ministers;  and  we  liave  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  iliat  those  who  advised   liie  measure  liave  sa- 
crificed liie  honour  oi  the  country,  and  merit  the  utmost  se- 
verity  of  puuishmeal.  "      "■      '  ■' 
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Eion's  materials  lor  a  hhstory  of  Miita, 
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L.ymologica!  orsamc  re.)so:ii.r,  22^ 

Europe,  De  Lisle  oti  iJie  cause  of  the 
miseries  of,  viot  Dc  Lisle. 

Exped  ency  of  rciorm  m  the  court  of 
session,  39^ 

Eye,  Brjgcs'  translation  of  Scarpa  on 
the  diseases  of  the,  3^.  F  vtula  la- 
crymaiis,  36-  Hyp^pion,  ^7.  ('.i- 
taiact,  ihid.     Staphylomn,  gq 

.F.yton's  sermons,  434 

FABER'S  supplcjiicnt  to  the  diserra- 
uoii  omhe  i  260  years,  114.  Opi- 
iiion  lespetting  the  authenticity  of 
revelation,  xij  Quotation  in  which 
.illusion  s  supposed  to  be  made  to 
Luti  c^r,  and  the  retonnation,  and  to 
C'.ilvin,   iij.      Baitie  01  Amteratz, 

118 

Falleuatigcls,  284 


Faid;!cy's  Francis  and  Joscpha,         9r;j' 
Farm.-r's  Cyciopa-di.--.,  44S 

Faiquhar's    suggestion   on    the  abolitioa 
ot  the  slave  trade,  404 

Fevei,   Clutterbuck   on,   vide     Cluiter- 

buck. 

Feu  lal  tyrants,    Lewis',    273-     Llistory 

of   Urania    Venesta,    275.       History 

of  the  sisiers  without  a   name,      376 

Finance,  remarks  on    the   new  plan  of, 

216 
First  impressions,  Malcolm's  19'- 

Forresti,  a   novel,  96 

Francis  and  Josepha,  213 

Free  enquiry  into  the  provincial  schoois 
as  an  affair  ot    state,  513- 

Ffoissart's      Ghronicles     of     England, 
France,  Spain,    SiC.     15.      In    point- 
ot   discrimination  and  variety  ot  cha- 
racter, Froissart  bears    a  comparison 
wiih  the   very  first  of  the  posts   and 
historians  of  nature,    16.     'rhoug.h  a 
churchman    very    little    tainted    witK 
tiie  bigoivy  and   prejudice,,  which    iu 
the  middle  ;igcs  were  the  distinguish- 
ing  marks  ot  iiis  prof-ssion,  17.    Cre- 
dulity, the  fault  most  frequently   ob- 
jected to  Froissart,  18.  The  romance 
of   the  fahulcus 'I'urpin,    an  undenia- 
ble point  ot  faith  amo,.g  F.'s  contcmi. 
poranes,  2o.      Famili.ir  dif  inon  of  the 
Lord    dc    Corasse,    ao.       !'roi4yrt''s 
most     amiable    characteristic    is    tlie: 
wavm    and    honest     gratitude     wirii 
which  he   always    remains   impressed 
lor  those  who  have  been  his   patrons 
and  benefactors-,  21 

Fruen's  sketch  of  the  effects  of  vario- 
lous  and  vaccine  inoculntion,        3^7 

CI  LP  IN 's  dialogues  on  various  suSject-;, 
3ig.  The  advaiuau'es  of  a  town  and 
country  lite,  310.  Anecdote  of  Van 
Tromp,  5:1.  Instructions  to  a  young 
man  lufe  ided  for  oideis,  321 

Gl.iiice  at  Ho, land  in  too&,  51!^ 

Goldsmith's    natural    history   abridged, 

Giainger's  letters,  67-  Epigram  on 
Barry  and  Garrick,  acting  king  Lear 
the  same  seascm  in  London,  7» 

Granger's  England,  I^oble'i;  continua- 
tion of,  370.  Sketch  of  iLie  princess 
Soph  a,  the  niece  cf  Ch.iiles  I.  and 
the  u;atern<'.l  ances'or  ot  George  IIi» 
3-2.  Charles  Seymoui-  tiie  sixth 
ink-;  of  Somerset,  372.  Character  ct 
Wuiiam  111.3-3.  William,  the  4t!i 
earl  of  CMveiidisti,  and  tlie  hiist  duke 
01  Devonsh.ire,  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  (.ruau.ir.g  the  revolution  w. 
1688,374  Account  of  Mri.  Vos-, 
ibidi     'i  he  genius  of  the  great   tluke 
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•f  Murlborougli,  ibid.  Arabella,  his 
sister ,  lays  the  first  foundation  for 
the  elevation  of  her  family,  by  yield- 
ing to  the  ainorou'!  solicitations  of 
James  II.,  375.  The  contemptible 
avarice  of  the  duke  of  M.,  ibid. 
Singular  account  of  Thomas  Britton, 
376.  Of  Thomas  Wooleton,  377. 
Paul  Atkinson,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
condemned  under  the  penal  statute  of 
William  III.  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, in  Hurst  castle  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  377.  Thomas  Hearne  a  ce- 
lebrated antiquary,  377.  Saunder- 
son,  the  celebrated  mathematician, 
378.  Mary  Tofts,  who  pretended 
that  she  was  gifted  with  the  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  producing  rabbits  by 
parturition,  37g 

Cray's  elegy,  Sailor's  imitation  of,    44;3 
(ir— le  Agonistes,  333 

Griesbach's  New  Testament,  vide  Tes- 
tament. 
Griffiii's  sermon,  210 

Goodness  of  God,  325 

HAMILTON'S  observations  on  the  di- 
gitalis purpOKJ,  446 
Hart's  good riess^t  Cod,  3'^9 
Helen,  or  dorft^tic  occurrences,  43^ 
Ilerdman's  essay  on  the  causes  and 
phafnomeiia  of  animal  life,  19,5 
Ileslop's  sermons,  437 
Hill's  life  of  Blair,  vide  Blair. 
History   of    the   castle   of    Vincennes, 

vide  Vincennes. 
History,  Wachler's  principles  of  anlient 
and  modern,  5  z/ 

Hogen's  help  to  the  promotion  of   hu- 
manity, 
Hogg's  rising  sun, 
Holland,  in  1806,  a  glance  at. 
Homer,  specimens  of    an  English,    444 
Hornsey's  chila's  monitor^  22 i 

Hornsey's  book  of  monosyllables,    21a 
Howick's  (Lord)  speech  in   the   house 
of     commons,    stating   the   circum- 
stances which  led  to  a  cliange  01   ad- 
ministration, 58 
Human  life,  pleasures  of,  48 
Human  iiie,  antidote  to  the  miseries  of, 

335 
Humanity,  Hogen's  helpto  the  promo- 

motion  of,  513 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  principles 

and  theory  of  ta.te,  vide  Bius.asque. 
Impressions,  Malcolm's  first,  192 

Improvements   o;i    education,    Lancas- 
ter's, vide  Lancaster. 
India,  review  of  the  aifairs  of,  90 

Jnfeino,  Gary's  translation  of  D,-.nt«'s, 
vide  Gary. 
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Inoculation,  Fruen's  sketch  of  t!ie 
effects  ol  variolous  and  vaccine,     327 

Inquiries  physical  and  metaphysical, 
23J.  Vide  Physical. 

Irish  dignitary's  letter  to  an  English 
clergyman,  4^1      - 

JEWISH  prophecy,  Stone's  sermon  on 

93 

Johnes's     translation    of    Brocquiere's 

travels,  vide  Brocquiere. 

JoinviUfc's  memoirs,  videjoinville, 

■ Froissart's    chronicles,    viniie 

Frcissart. 
Joiiiville's  memoirs,  120.  Hardouia's 
doubts  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
this  work,  123.  Objections  an- 
swered, 113,  and  124.  Anecdote  of 
St.  Louis,  126.  St.  Louis  an  ad/o- 
cate  for  religious  persecution, 
128.  Jainvilla's  reflection  on  ltiad-> 
ing  himself  for  the  first  time  at  sea, 
I2g.  A  miracle,  130.  JainvilJc 
made  prisoner  by  the  Saraceiis,  »3i» 
St.  Louis'  mode  of  living  alter  his 
return  from  Palestine,  1:^3.  Oirigia 
of  the  coats  or  arms,  252.  The  an- 
tient  royal  custom  in  France  called 
pleadings  at  the  gate,  2133.  Great  * 
feasts  and  general  assemblies  of  the 
kings  ot  France,  233.  Knightsban- 
neret,  254.  War  cries,  ib.  The 
origin  of  the  word  Salique,  255- 
The  Oriflamme,  the  antient  banner 
of  tlie  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  255, 
The  adoption  of  sons  and  brothers, 
256.  On  graruing  armorial  hearings. 
OnVV'essan,  the  Portus  Jjciusof  the 
Romans,  526.  On  private  Wat's,  and 
on  the  right  of  customajy  warfare, 
256.  Letters  between  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Sultan  NeJjm  Eddin, 
256.  The  history  of  the  OU  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  or  chief  of  the  As- 
sassins, 257,  &  seq. 

KING'S    beauties    of  the    Edinburgh 
Review,  446 

Ko'zebue's  anecdotes,  183.  Curious 
disquisitioa  into  the  f.nte  of  the  maid 
ot  Orleans,  183.  Extract  from  Iwatx 
Iwanow  Tschudrln's  manuscript  of 
travels  in  to  China,  i8i.  Memorial  of 
Mirza,  an  Asiatic  grandee,  187. 
Asia;ic  vv-ivesmuch  better  off  than  the  , 
European,  188.  A  picture  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity  in  Asia,  189 

LABOULINIERE's  Summary  of  me. 

taphysics,  vide  Metaphysics. 
Lamb's  tales  from  Shakespeare,         97 
Lancaster's  improvements  in  education, 

174.     The-ubjcct  of  education  to  tjua- 
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lily  the  individual  to  act  Ms  part 
■well  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  is 
bis  Gv.s.  1  y  to  move,  I76.  Bowles's 
•  objections  to  Lancaster's  plan  an- 
S'tpred,  177.  The  modeof education 
piTsued,  179.  Mr.  Lancaster's  me- 
thca  of  teaching  to  spell,  180 

■  i.ectuies    on    Archxology,    BiSttiger's, 

■  de  Archasology, 
l-ectures  on  natural  philosophy,  Bryan's, 

vid^  Bryan. 

Lee's  Hiysterious  wanderer^  326 

Letters  of  Scsevola,  284 

Letter    iiating    the    connection   which 

presbyterians  and  catholics   had  with 

the  recent  event  which   has  agitated 

the  British  empire,  2S4 

Letti^r  to  Charles  Abbot,  313 

Letters  oil  the  moral  character  of  women, 

335 
Lewis'  Adelgitha,  108 

Lewis' Feudal  Tyaats,  vide  Feudal. 

Life,  Kerdman's    essay  on   the  causes 

and  phznomena  of  animal,  193 

Life  of  Blair,  Hill'?,  vide  Blair. 

Life,  antidote  to  the  miseries  ol  human, 

33  5 
London  medical  dictionary,   vide  Dic- 
tionary. 
Liierature   and    scarce   books,    Beloc's 

anecdotes  of,  videBeloe. 
Lords  01"  session,  memorial  of  the,   395 
Lunar   caustic,  Andrews'    observations 
on  the  application  ot,  338 

MACDIARMID's  inquiry  inlo'the 
principles  of  civil  and  military  sub- 
ordination, 1.  Political  discussion 
favourable  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  ib.  The  popular  desire  of 
equality  investigated,  2.  Mental 
and  corporeal  exertion  physically 
pleasurable,  4.  Political  society  i.i- 
opable  of  assuming  such  an  ap- 
pearance, as  to  abolish  the  disti  nc- 
tions  of  ranks,  6.  .\mong  the  causes 
•<*hich  g'.ve  one  individual  a  superi- 
ority to  another,  which  increase  their 
tommand  over  the  means  of  gratifi- 
catioii,  and  raise  them  in  the  scale 
cf  natural  subordination,  may  be 
reckoned  influence,  iu  proportion  to 
the  possession  of  which  we  are  able 
to  operate  on  the  w.l  and  affections 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  6.  The 
ctFecls  of  natural  subordinarion  on  the 
happiness  of  society,  8.  The  opinion 
or  the  writer,  that  desire  is  always  at- 
tended with  uneasy  sensations,  or  a 
diminution  of  happiness  combated, 
g.  Excellence  iii  any  particular 
br^vich  requires  (he  eoncentratcd 
application  of  ail  llie   jiowert  to  one 


particular  pursuit,  11.  Happiness 
in:reased  by  the  improvements  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  11.  In- 
stinct a  direction  given  by  nature  to  the 
tensations,  desires,  and  operations, 
whicli  as  it  is  not  the  effect  of  in- 
struction or  imitation  is  uniformly  the 
sam«  in  all  the  individuals  of  the 
species  to  which  it  is  communicated^ 
13.  Conscience  a  reflection  of 
the  mind  on  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual, 13.  The  beneficial  and 
pernicious    tendency  of  resentment, 

J3 

^lader's  critical  contributions  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  medalsof  the  middle  ages, 

526 

Malcolm's  first  impressions,  igi.  Ad- 
vertisement ol  the  autlior,  igj.  De- 
scription of  the  rising  moon,  191; 

Malvein  waters,  Wilson's  analysis  of 
the,  109 

Malta,  Eton's  materials  for  a  histot'y  ot, 

Malta,  Dillon's  memclr  concerning  the 

political  state  of,  419 

Mandeville  Castle,  91 

Marshall's  life  ofCeneral  Washington, 

vide  Washingtop. 
Martin's  fast  sermon,  323 

Marshal!   de  Tesse,    memoirs  of  the, 

vide  Tess^. 
Materials  for  a  history  of  Malta,       415 
Maxims  moral,  32a 

Meath's  sermon.  Bishop  of,  437 

Medaisof  the  middle  ages,  Madcr's  cri- 
tical contribution!  to  a  knowledge  of 
the,  526 

Medicine. 

Andrews'     observations     on     lunar 
caystic,  328 

Cabanis'  revolutions  cf  medical  sci- 
ence, 468 
Carmichael  on  cancer,  82 
Clutterbuck  on  fever,  26» 
EJaonston's   treatise  on  ophthalmia, 

rruen's  sketch  ot  the  effects  of  vario- 
lous and  vaccine  inoculation,    327 
Hamilton's  observations  on  the  digi- 
talis purpurea,  ^^6 
Medical  Dictionary,  153 
WiUbn's    Analys'is    of  the   Malvern 
Waters,  109 
Medical  science,  Cabanis'  revolutions  ot, 
468.     The  sera   of   Hippocrates,  the 
earliest   which   affords  authentic  do-, 
cumeiits  for  the  history  of  medicine, 
470.     The  spirit  which  pervades  the 
work  s  of  Hippocrates,  47  i.    Account 
ot  Linacre,  wlio  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vlll.  founded  the  college  of  physi- 
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cians,  473.  Of  Sycfenham,  473. 
Obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  the 
pursuit  of  medical  science,  475.  Ex- 
position of  the  processes  of  philoso- 
phical analysis,  as  applied  to  medi- 
cine, 476,  Anatomy;  477. 
Medical  dictionary,  new  London,  vide 

Dictionary. 
Memoirs  of  JoinviUe,  Johnes*   transla- 

tioQ  of,  vide  Joinville. 

Memorial  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  395 

'      Memoir  concerning  the  political  state  ot 

Malta,  419 

Memoirs  of  the  Marshal  de  Tcsse,  vUe 

Tesse. 
Memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr. 

Percival,  vide  Percival, 
Metaphysics,    Labouliniere's  summary 
of,  44g.     Circumstances  which  gave 
birth  to  this   production,   450-     The 
'     functions  of  the  several  senses  illus- 
trated,  451.       The  source  of    ideas 
divided  into  three  classes,  451.     At- 
tention, 452.     The  formation  of  our 
ideas  of  the  external  world,  453.  Con- 
diliac's  hypothesis,  453.  Of  extension, 
^  454.     Of  liberty  and  necessity,   45^ 
Methodism,    Nightingale's    portraiture 
of,  337.    Wesley  born  at  Epworth  in 
Lincolnshire  in    1703.    In  his  tenth 
year  placed  at  the  Charter-house,  and 
in  his  16th,  enters  at  Christ  church, 
Oxford;  ordained  a  deacon   in  1725  ; 
at  the  close  of  the  year, 1729,  a  small 
^■ocitty  began  to  be  formed  at  Oxford 
consisting  of  a  few  individuals,  which 
soon  after  submitted  to   the   spiritual 
domination   of    John    Wesley,    338. 
About  this  time  iie  contracts  an   ac- 
t^uaintance    with   the  author  of    the 
*   Serious   call  to   a  holy  life,'   338. 
In    October  173^,     he    embarks    at 
Oravesend  on  a  voyage   to  the  newly 
planted  colony  of  Georgia,  ibid.     On 
board  ihe  ship  are  twenty-seven  Ger- 
man   Moravians,  whose  exuberance 
«f  piety  and  mysticism  furnished    a 
sumptuous  repast  to  Mr.  Wesley  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  339.     The    way  de- 
scribed  in    whiih    they  passed    their 
time,    ibid.        Astounding    questions 
put  to  J.  W'.  by  one  of  the   German 
pastors,   33g,       His  heart   not    proof 
i^';r.inst  the  comfeustion  of  love,   34c. 
His  disappointment  and  revenge  ;    is 
obliged    to  leave  America  ;    lands    at 
Deal,   where   he  explains    a   portion 
of  scripture,  and  reads  prayers  at  the 
inn,  ibid.      A  disjU^c   whether  con- 
"  version   is   graduil  or    instanianeou'?, 
ibid.      Mr.  Wesley  set  at  liberty,  and 
has  a  feeling  of  Christ,  341.      Peter 
JBohkr,  a  Moravian,  persuades  h-m  10 


give  up  the  reliijues  of  his  philoso- 
phy, and  to  exclude  the  use  of  rea- 
son in  matters  of  religion,  ibid- 
Specimen  of  the  powerful  agency  of 
superstition  and  enthusiasm  ok  the 
frame  of  credulity  and  ignorance, 
ibid.  Wesley's  spiritual  ambition, 
and  his  tyrannical  turn  of  mind,  per- 
ceived in  an  instance  of  his  domestic 
]ife,  342.  He  practists  ordination* 
343,     His  death  and  character,    344 

Military  and  civil  subordination,  Mac- 
diarmid's  enquiry  into  the  principles 
of,  vide  Macdiarmid. 

Mineralogy,  Clarke's,  vide  Clarke. 

Miseries  of  human  life,  antidote  to  the, 

335 
Miseries  of  Europe,  Delisleon  the  cause 

of,  vide  Delisie. 
Monosyllables,     Hornsey's     book    of, 
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Moorland  Bard,  335 

Moral  Maxims,,  32s 
Moral  character  of  women.    Letters  oa 

the,  33s 

Mysterious  wanderer,  Lee's,  32S 

Murray's  English  grammar,  aaj 

My  pocket  book,  iii 

NATURAL  history  abridged.  Gold- 
smith's, 223 

National  schools  not  ecclesiastical,  but 
political  institutions,  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  Prussian  Provinces  in 
V/estphalia,  513 

Natural  Philosophy,  Bryan's  lectures  on, 
vide  Bryan. 

Naval  anecdotes,  105 

New  LsnJon  Medical  dictionary,  vide 
Dictionary. 

Nicholson's  vindication  of  the  scrip- 
tures, 9^ 

Nightingale's  portraituie  of  Methodism, 
vide  Methodism. 

NovE  r.  s. 

Anii-Delphine,  98 

But  which  f  or  domestic  grievances  of 
the  Wolmore  family,  3Z$ 

Calendar,  3-^7 

Diclincourt  and  Rodalvi,  2iz 

Feudal  tyrant,  273 

Francis  and  Josepha,  213 

Forresti,  or  the  Italian  cousins,  96 
Helen,  or  domestic  occuriences,  438 
Mandeville  castle,  gi 

Mystcrions  wanderer,  3'^ 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  97 

Tales   of  instruction  and  amusement. 

Wedding  day,  427 

Winter  in  Bath,  29a 

Noble's  continuation  of  Grainger'*  Eng- 
land, vide  Grainger. 
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OBSERV.VTIONS  on  ihc  application 
ot    !uii,,r  cai  s  K,   Andrews, '  328 

Obseivatioiis  un  some  doc:rines  advan- 
ced dttiing  the  late  elections,  Clif- 
ford's J  06 

O'hsrrvatipns  on  Whilbread's  poor  bill, 
Wevland's,  21^ 

Observations  on  the  Catholic  question, 

420 

Olio,  ^       444 

Ophthalm  a,  Edmonstou's  treatise  on, 
v;d  ■  F.diTioi.stcn. 

Oxford  [I ize  poems,  61  •  Conquest  of 
Qjeoec,  62.  Love  of  our  country, 
6i  Smdit  pox  persoufi^d,  64  His 
progress  ffofr,  the  East  to  Luro|e, 
and  his  triumphs  over  temale  loveli- 
nsis  dtscnbed,  64.  Description  of 
savage  nature,  6^.  Impression  aiaJe 
by  tile  antienl  Britons  on  th=  Roman 
invaders,  65.  Address  to  the  antient 
^'oods  and  fastnesses  of  Britain, 
where  Libeity  fled  from  hffv  ravishers, 
65.     The  pilgrim,  '     66 

Pelham's  essays  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects,  323 

Percival,  memoirs  of  the  life  and  vvn- 
tiiigs  of  Dr ,  308.  The  first  pupil 
whote  n-ime  was  enrolled  at  the  tele- 
brattd  Warrington  academy,  .309. 
The  subscription  to  the  39  articles 
required  at  Oxford  on  mairicuiation 
induces  him  to  relinqui.-h  his  inttntion 
of  bi-coming  a  member  ot  that  uni- 
versity, 309-  Hi^  early  predilection 
for  the  medii'.al  profession,  310.  On 
his  return  from  the  u  liversiiy  of  Ley. 
den  he  settles  at  Manchester,  3  lo. 
Publishes  '  Essays  medical  ami  ex- 
perimental,' ibid.  FoU'.dation  of  the 
literary  and  philosophical  society  of 
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